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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other.” 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical liihits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extendad^to whatever is pfcfldtrmed by Man 
or produce d by NaturcM . . ■ twi* 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins. 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite of being 
stationed in Civil. Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps. faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. upto 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the "ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete m 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the senes of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors :• 


HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, W'lliam Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones. F. Wilford, H, T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History .31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Language & Literature .37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros. 

4. Religion, Manners, 

Customs and Music .47 articles. 

W, Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights d Measures...3 articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTIFIC 

1. Mathematical & Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, F. WUford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert, P.T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 

J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology .34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Cautley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F. Buchanan. 
H.T, Colebrooke, N. Wallich. 








5. Geography .24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W. Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 

W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 

7. Chemistry .2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

8. Economic & Statistics .29 articles. 

W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep, 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 
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VI. 


ill account of a Tour made to lav down the Course and Le- 
vets of the River Setlej or Satudrd, as far as traceable 
within the limits of the British authoriUf^ performed in 
1819 . 


By Capt. J. D. HERBERT 8th Regt. N. I. 


,1N 1819 in the course of the survey operations in which I was then en* 
gagjcd I traced tlie River Setlej to the confines of the British authority. 
Havin’' drawn uj> a short account of this journey soon atter my return I 
have thought that imperfect as it is, it might be acceptable to the Society. 
The only apology 1 can offer for the meagre nature of this commuMcetion 
(which indeed i» itmewNm thaw « daKivption vf the road travelled) is ths 
constant occupation which ray duties as Surveyor gave me and the long 
marches it was necessary to make on account of a deficiency of suppliaa. 
These two circumstances left me little leisure for observation or encuriry. 

1 he Setlej has been lately known to derive its source, if not from .the lake 
RA'van llrad, or the neighbouring one of Mansarovar, from the high ground 
on which they are situated. From the source however, which by Capt. Hear 
Bey’s map, is in 31" 46" Lat, 80>' 48' Long, to Ropur in 30“ 50'and 70® 
31a distance of upwards of 400 miles, little was known concerning it, or thn 
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cOBQtry it flows throngk, till the expulsion of the Gorkhas gave fecilities 
to research which had before been wanting: the existence of a VIstebn 
BR 4NCH of this great river bei/ond the snowy chain, was not even suspected, 
and to our-ignorance of tins fact may be attributed some errors which could 
be pointed out in maps very recently published. Of the actual direction 
of le course an equal ignorance prevailed, or it could never have been made 
a question, whether the BHAOiRATHf had its source within, or beyond, the 
anowy chain. We were equally ignorant of our proximity to the Cliinese 
dependencies; to Ladhak and to Tibet Hie uountry of the Shawl goat; and 
of the fact of a constant communication being kept up between these cotiip 
tries and the newly subjected mountain provinces, by a route penetrating 
tlhongh the liilherto reputed insuperable barrier of Uic Himalaya. 'I’hese, 
with some other less important partic»» U »»» w tid diebc d in this journey, are 
new to Indian Geographers, and as such may be not unworthy of reewd. 

The object of the tour was to explore and lay down as much of the 
course of this river as might be accessible. From the jealousy of the ofii> 
•Mi an the frontier, however, the sun ey necessarily terminated at the limit, 
of our authority. At Shipki, the first village of Chinese Taitarv, 1 vaa 
eompelled to retrace my steps. From ttoper to Shipki is about 250 miles, 
the whole line being through a mountainous country, at first easy of access 
and of inferior elevation, but afterwards ajiproacliing Hie limit of perpetual 
oeogcilaftion and increasing in difliuulties. The last 50 miles, comprehend* 
ing the Pergnnnah of Kanauwer, is within the chain ot the Himalaya and 
forms the route above alluded to. It is to this portion of the survey, 1 have 
chVflj confined tnysdf in the following narrative. 

On the 1st September, 1 quitted Kotgerh* cantonment, accompanied by 

wCatgMFh la 0 BUi*l*ftb»nk 0 ftheSetl«j. 

V783 feat ibSTClbr •«». TSacUaiate ii UBiiai to tbaloftht aosth o{ EocISBa, w patlia(ia s UlU* 

SUM 
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Lieutenant Patrick GeraH, of tba 8Ut Regiment, then doing duty iriOi tb» 
Nasairi Battalion ofieodchaa. IFe chose a circoitoiia aorta iat **--rr*‘*T*‘' 
of laying Opa* * pnrt of the snrv ey not then visited. Aa little of interest 
however occnrs in tliis early part of our journey, in which we phased throtpk 
the lower mountains, I shall be rather brief in my notice of it. Our iMta 
lay in the brat instance to the southward, crossing the N -(g j im aia -pass, ele¬ 
vated. 880D fiset Thia.jsdge seems to be composed of clay slate passing 
into nrici slate and quartfe. It divides the supplies of the Setlej from those 
of the Giri river, which falls into the Jumna. A few miles to the east •! 
the pass, is the fort of Whartu, if two guard hoesea built of unhewn steneg 
deserve the title of fort. It is elevated 10,000 feet above the sea, and id 
therefore conahlarably colder Uian JCotgerh. The filbert and the sveamorB 
(the former producing excellent nuts) were found Here. The iscent wwu 
very steep, but there has been lately constructed an excellent road for 
hones, and a bungalow erected by Government, on the summit of the ridge, 
for the convenience of travellers. 

After crossing the pass, we proceeded down the Siilar stream, a-feeder ol 
the Giri, and crossed the latter, which is amongst the largest of the m«ua> 
tain rivers that have not their origin immediately from the snowy ohaiat 
We were now on the right bank of this river, and in the hill state of #Vf>n- 
tfaal. Hence our coaraa lay S, S. £. <• Ohw pe l Fsi< in Jfibal, crossiiiB 
two of tiie principal feeders ot the Giri and their separating ridges, and 
latterly the great back, of which the Chhr is the pnncipal peak, and wlM<di 
separates the river vallies of the Giri and Tonse. 'XhiatsMgW.fo a nuniMip 
tion from the showy chain. It is of groatAeigbt and steepness, and mg be 
considered the principal ridge belonging to the valley of the Jumna. The 
Cbftr, the loftiest ofeM'paafcs, is elevated 12,149 feet above the level of the 
sea: Many of the other peaks are not much less, and few of the passes north 
of the Chhr are under 9000 feet. Jt is well wooded; llinanh nadir of ita 
peaks rise above the limit of fiwaet. The jnniper, amadia^red camub 
the jew., with all the nnuUm of piM nattgt that peculiar to the Himtofa 
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tract, three^apeciei t>f «ak, with a mim m iai iiit af alpine plants, aw found 
. **Ha. TWMtwiflfK at (he Dnar is giwy ginatUe-of a rtwrojrnin. which lower 
down is excl)nnge<l for mica slate. On that part of the rMge'Which 1 cross¬ 
ed as above mentioned, I observed only graaolar quartz. 

On the 12th, w c reached Chepal, and hence oUr route took a turn to the 
Hefthward, crossing the 8alw»weu»t’(* fB sid w wf tiMi%BM)«ad tlin high 
tidge which separates its sources from the valley of the P4ber. W^poM- 
through JDeohra, the residence of the Rana of Jhbal, one of the aadOk* 
twry WMBtalM Mitea,' We Crossed the I’hber river under Raungerh, an 
inconsiderable fort, the water of which can be cut off. 'J’lie passage of the 
P&ber which is a larse and rapid rivefr was effeoled on a hof^dHthadfe of 
wpesTTb feet long and 22 feet above the water. 

ntert bridges would seern'to-he^w thouainefinnoJiileM MMtsuifiension 
chain bridges in Europe. Their swinging motion is very disagreeable, and- 
genanUy gives the unpracticed passenger an idea of danger exceeding the 
reality. The tread is however a little unsafe, as llie fof>tway is quite open, 
just like a rope ladder, and BonHC attention is required to avoid putting you* 
fOM'through the opening instead of on the oross piece. The noise and 
fo'anr too of a mountain river, dashing beneath, are not much calculatotlto 
jitomgthen one’s powera of attention. To a novice it is rather n disagreat- 
hie mode of crossing a rapid river, but a little practice reconciles it, like all 
tke other difficulties. 

Herebegan our ascent of the Chaagsbel ridge, the separating grwnnd of 
the P4ber arid Rhpin, both branches of the Tonse, and both laige rivers, 
TRiis ridge is a ramification from the snowy chain and is of great height 
It tominates above the confiuence of the rivers, in rather aflat declivitj^the 
leua elevetMd parts of which are cultivated and well inhabited. Tli^’sides 
ortfais ridge aredepply i n te rs ected with large torrents, and isdlns^ens foMBn 
fd by tbaiB are several snbstaMM wiUegw. Onr fitkUy ffioog it* aW* 
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• »it, latterly «k»ve the limit of forest; our coop on tU 24th, haring attained 
an elerntUirof 1 ],2«0 feet. Here we found just below our tents, the juniper, 
and black and red currnftlnt lii»lnttnr. having a sweetish taate. The ther¬ 
mometer did not in the sun at now nse kighar than 8eventy-ni«% and in the 
shade only 67* R'. The following morning it was forty- one at day break. In 
pseceoding along this ridge we attained an elevation of 13,000 ieet. Thin- 
part of the mountain was of course fur above the zone of forest. It was 
however clothed with a luxuriant pasturage, richly enamelled with a thou- 
sand flowers, many of which were iamiliar.to us aa4he production of Eu¬ 
rope. There was very little of rock visible; here and there'a patch of 
quaiti of a deziding white, aad.winteken at a distance for snow. As the 
ridge rose, the shattered tables of gneiss wereseenlo connnetit witJMkM* 
gnnitlh peak* of the wmm-f ebasw ■ Uemteading from this lofty ridge we 
reached D(id6 on the R6pin where we had ordered our supplies to be 
collected. The village is inconsiderable, and consists of but a few houses; 
Jt is chiefly remarkable ia»,thc Residence of a petty marauder, who, before 
the establishneiit.of the British autliority, had contrived to make hinuelf 
feuredshf - his neighbours, on whom he levied contributions. From DhdtL 
the route descended to the bed of the Rhpin, which we crossed by a-iSbn^a 
of thirty-five feet in length, ascending thence to Kuara, a snhatgnti^ village 
of about forty bonsea. The rirei; was deep and rapid, and the.mountains r 
of great height. 

On the 2flth, we proceeded -to Jako, the last village -which we were to . 
meet, with on the southern f.ice of the snowy range. The path was upon the 
whole difficult; our rate of progress being little more tlian a mile an hnnf. 
Two miles from Pfijaii or -Kuara, we crossed tlie R6pin once more on. 
a Sanga, forty-four feet long, and eleven feet above the water. It seemed, 
even at this advanced point, a large river and the current very strong. Af¬ 
ter crossing, the^ascent continues stsep 'for about a mils, where the RApin 
roceivei another stream called the Berar,.anjB^wsFbody of wateivif it be not 
(oa I thonght) tto greater. After this, there u a good deal of descent, and 
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dien a level path dong the river edge, to the foot of the ’Fuikil defile, a 
very difficult and steep ascent to the village, by what might be cafied a Ba^' 
toral flight of steps. The village is not large, and the inhabitants appear* 
ed ill looking and dirty. They have little cultivation, and depend chiefly 
on what they earn as the medium of intercourse between the people of 
Kanauwer and Chu&ra. in the exchange which is continually made of thair 
Nspeetive commodities. The filbert was met with ka great abundance to-day. 

Beyond Jako, we were informed, no villages would be met with, till wa 
should reach the inhabited country on the other side of the snowy range. 
It wns therefore desirable to cross the pass if practicable in this day’s 
march. But it was found that the (lifficuliies of the road, and the delay oc¬ 
casioned by the construction of a sanga, on which we crossed the Afiptp 
for the third time, did not permit such quick progress. The evening was 
fur advanced before we had reached the river head, and as we had now 
attained an elevation at which fire-wood ceases to be procurable, it became 
necessary to bait at this place, which had also the advantage of aflbrding n 
degree of shelter to our followers in some caves and overhanging rocks. 

The first three miles being a descent to the river bed, was an extreiMly 
bad path with a gbod deal of difficult descent. Here we were delayed by 
the construction of the saega. The river wa.s rapid and wide, and though 
fsrdable, yet it was with difficulty, and only by the united efforta of three 
or four men in a knot, that the current cenld 'be stemmed. The tempe¬ 
rature of the water was so low as 43* and this added to the difficulty; 
after a dday of nearly three hours, we were enabled to proceed. The path 
conflanes rugged. An ascent arduous at first, afterwards uusier, Jtadu 
along the river bank, while the bed or valley ripens a little. At the Sanga^ 
the mountains approach each other so as to form a gorge, in which the 
trenw narrowness of the opening and the gigantic lofthMM «#khe ndninn 
very strfldlig. Some idea of the place may be formed from tbri#iwalio« 
of the almost ovsrbaiiging crag, taken from the bed of th»iteer» uuri fowd 
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to be 72<». #now beds of some extent were now met with, shewing we were 
npproscMng the p&ss, and tBe frequent occurrence of the black and red 
currant, with the birch, indicated an elevation very near the limit of forest, 
and conaecpianliy led us to believe tbat Uieriver head (judging from ana* 
logy )^Mild’not be far. We had now proceeded six miles and three quarters, 
of which the last mile or two had been in the river bed, and the path rather 
easier: an immense mass of frozen snow which appeared to have fallen into 
the river, and which was perfectly compact like rock, and not less than 
ty feet thick, here excited our attention: the stream hati undermined it, 
and forced for itself a passage; but the superincumbent mass was not the 
less firm or the more likely to give way ::a little beyond this snow bed the 
path proceeds along a level piece of considerable width, agreeably shaded 
by birch trees ; while the surrounding mountain masses, rising into turret¬ 
like peaks, with sides of « mural steepness, and bare, except uhere a nar¬ 
row ledge affords nourishment to a few hardy creepers or mosses, and the 
whole crowned with etermd snows, prer^nted a picture, which though 
naked and desolate, was by no means devoid of interest. Hence, the path 
is open, and presents few difficulties, occasionally leading over frozen ava¬ 
lanches, and along the river edge, which here spreads itself through this 
little valley, meandering with a placid current over a sandy bed. Our ex¬ 
pectations of accomplishing the passage of the range, were strengthened a 
good deal by our meeting here a party from the village of Dnrgaon, on I lie 
Tonse, who were returning with salt from Kamni in Kaa.iwer. They had 
crossed the pass about noon, and reported the old snow suffieienlly firm, 
but the preceding day's fall, which was from tno to lliri e feet deep, was by 
no means so. The salt was carried on sheep, u hicli are, in the upper moan- 
tains, universally employed for this purpose; eacS carries about-five seers, 
and the load, being divided, is fastened on each side, to a little saddle or 
broad girth that passes round tlie body, and prevents its incumbering the. 
animal or retarding its progress. Loaded in this manner they will, if the 
road be good, make marches of ten miles a day and keep in gqo4 conditi- 
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on, but then it is to be noted that the hill pasturage is excellent, and inK 
proves in lii\iiriunce the greater the elevation, fihort of perpetual snow. 

Towards sunset we reached the limit of forest, which made its last ex¬ 
piring effort in the production of a few stunted creepers of the Rhododen¬ 
dron genus. The elevation of the place was .11,281 feet above tlie sea, which 
may therefore be. considered as tlie height of this limit: several caves, or 
overhanging rocks, capable of affording .slieller to our followers, induced 
us to halt here, the evening being far advanced and no firewood procurablo 
a-uead. The night was very cold, and in the morning the thermometer 
was down to 34° ; my compaiuon shut here a munal, which afforded us an 
excellent dinner. 

As we had a long and fatiguing marcli before us, wc thoiigbl it advisable 
to fake some reficshment before setting out. According!v, it was near ten 
o’clock before wc were ftiirly in motion. The narrow lalley already des¬ 
cribed continiicv fur a mile and a half further; llie rncr broad but shallow', 
and having little current. Fragments of every size, and of every kind of gra¬ 
nite or gneiss, were strewed about.; amongsttbejn. someverybrilliant, ifnot 
be.iutifiii, specimens were observed, in which the |)late.s of mica were of an 
Mnnsiial M/e. 'rile valley was terminated by the ridge, a])parerilly, of the 
Himalaya itself, rising in front of us, from the face of which, the river ap¬ 
peared to issue in a noble cataract of two falls from 100 to 120 feet each. 
We ascended by a winding ])alh to the head of these falls, which were sup¬ 
plied by the partial melting ol the vast mass of snow that filled the com¬ 
pass of the eye on vviiichever side it was diiected. >\'e were now at the 
immediate fotit of this range, and all before us, to the very summit, was 
snow. The first part of our piogress up ihis steeji a-eenl, was little im¬ 
peded by it; it was scanty though sott. As we advanced, it increased in 
quantity though not immediately in firmness; the ascent continued steep, 
and the fatigue was much increased by siokiug. Here and there in this 
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taMnewe wildernMiU b tiirretTlUce peak was observed to break tke nnTarying 
whiteness of the picture, its wall-like sides denying tlie snow to rest vpo.i) 
them, thoogb presenting occasionally a ledge on which a few birds that 
flitted ^oiit miglit alight; these turret-like masses gave a peculiar character 
to the scene. As we advanced nearer the summit of the pass, the assent be¬ 
came less severe, tliongh the fatigue was still great, owing to the suflucss of 
the snow, in whicli w'e repeatedly sunk up to the middle. 


Tlie day was now far advanced, though we had proceeded but five miles: 
a long and weary way yet remained; and such was the exhaustion occasi¬ 
oned by the repeated sinking in the snow, that it is probable we should 
not have arrived in any reasonable time, but for a little refi'eshment which 
wc had Willi iiv. At lliw great elevation, the simplest motion, the mere 
raising the hand, occasions fatigue, accompanied with a hurried breathing 
thot is very distressing. Even wbeir perfectly stilh this latter affection is 
fell, cauM-d, il has appeared tome, Ky a senfie of siiffocalion, or rather, by a 
want of suiiieieiit air. The servants and hill followers began to be alarmed 
at the length of way, seeing no immediate termination of the winti-y hor¬ 
rors that surrounded them. To add to our perplexity, tlie sky heeaiiie 
nviTcast, black clouds collected ovcrticad, and at one time I even thought 
1 fel* a flake of snow, descend upon my outstretchmi hand. 

A fall of snow, if at allheavf, would at this period of our progress, have 
b«!n the destruction of probably half our followers, fatJgiiecLaud dispirited 
as they wase. and having five or six miles of nuaw to surmouaV wkefhei 
they went 6\i or turned'back. I^irtunafely the alarm proved a false one; 

Imt the cionds continuing to collect and darken ovcihead. induced us Ic 
use the utmost expedition, that, if possible, we might reach the other side o 
the pns before a change of weather should.take place; towards eettoing 
we discovered the summit rising in a wall of snow to the beiglit of about 
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800 fefit. To surmount this asccot requirad tfaa most ardaeus eyertisB; 
JUMi vo.iloigjidered about till nearly exhausted, in a soft accbvity of snow, 
lying atan angle of about SO*, lu time liowever, we reached the creat oftbe 
Gan43 Pass, extremely fatigued, and not a little pleased in thinking w« 
had no.more asceat before ua. 

A tODg'and dreary w'ay, however, yet remained ; as far as the eye could 
reach, atftsuial expanse of snow met our view; the sun too was nearly 
set, and the temperature sensibly decreasing; except my companion and 
mraelr, Snth ^ne of two servants, none had yet reached the crest of tliepass : 
most of the hill carriers had mdeed arrived at the foot of it, but there they 
stood with despairing countenances alike unwilling and unable to ascend 
tfae-iofty Scarp viihioh still remained to he surmounted. A report, too, was 
brought us, that one of them was taken ill, and was unable to firoceed. It 
became- therefore necessary to abandon the baggage, as giving the only 
(^anMs'df vartdiiowers getting over their difficulties before night fall. It 
was not without some trouble we could get them to understand this mea- 
suf, sa that it was nearly dark before they were fairly m-ross. The moon 
rose, however, nearly full, apd her light, rddected from the expanse of snow, 
left little fear of onr mistaking our way. The snow too was sufficiently 
hard to render the footing more frrm than it had been in the former part of 
the journey, and being a descent tlie whole way, there was no cause vHhat' 
ever for apprehension or dismay ; the people were however not the less 
alarmed, some sat down and cried, otliers were prevented from lying 
down in the snow only by threats, and all, with very few exceptions, looked 
frightened in no small degree. Those who gave least trouble were tha 
Gorkhu sepoys, and Musselman servants, from the plains. The lower 
mountaineers from Jonnsar, even though lid of their loads, were not to be 
encouraged. About eiglit at night we began to lone the snow, and presentr 
ly after came to some overhanging rocks, callable of sheltering our foUoW' 
ers in. case of a change of weather. 

A few stmited bushes of dog briar, the only fuel, ^ervqd to restore some 
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lunimation t6 Ae people : on enquiry, vre found, that tliree men were still 
behind. An intelligeht non^commUsioned officer, accoroiMnied by some 
oF the people from the viliage Jako, was ordered to return to the pass next 
momiag mi seek Air them ( they were found on a rock in the snow, bat 
on tbisudde of tlve pass, and it appeared that they had been mudi alarmed 
at the idea of passing the night in such a place, and not a little r^oiced to 
see the people 1 had sent for them. They came in in good time, and with¬ 
out having suffered any ill effects from the exposure to the cold. Consider¬ 
ing the great length of way we had come over snow, it was very satisfac¬ 
tory to find, that amongst so many only one had suffered, owing to the care 
which had been taken to make them provide themselves with klanketsi 
stockings, and shades for the eyes. This one man had neglected to defend 
his eyes from theclam. vehich, reffected from thq anew in to pu» and thin 
nil -stSBOsphere, is very great; the consequence was, that he was perfectly 
blind, for a day or two ; after w hich be gradually recovered the use of bis 
qjes. 

As by far the greatest part of our baggage was still on the south side of 
the pass, it was necessary to think of some means of getting it up. On pro¬ 
mising a rupee for each load that should he recovered, the carriers set off 
in high spirits, and in the course of the day every thing was hionght in. 
The day was fine, and we had an ojiportiinity ol looking about us and ad¬ 
miring the scene ; a scanty pasturage, on which a few herds of yaks wero 
seen grazing, and some bushes of the dog briar, were all that we saw in 
the shape of vegetation. The place we were encamped on, called Niim 
fiassa, is on the left bank of a stream which has its rise in the .snows of the 
pass w« had just crossed ; it runs about north, or little east of north, to 
joi* the Baspa nearly epposite Sangla. Above or around us, nothing was 
aeea hut huge peaks capped with snow, the lower limit of which was not 
many feet above our camp. Although the elevation did not mu< h exceed 
13,000 feet, so great was the cold even at this season of the year, that all 
the streams were frozen, and during the evening a heavy fidlof snow came 
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An, and gave ns an opportunity of congratulating each other that we hid Ml 
deferred the paraage of the ranine. Thii snow storm interrupted a trip aw 
had contc(n|Aated making to revisit the pass, and which we put into eze* 
entit ww thllowing morning. Wc found the diaiRTceaboatfoiirailes and a 
hidf "Which occupied us three hours, being continoed ascent aadrrather 
Bieej* latterif. 

Undisturbed by anxiety, we now found ourselves with sufficient leisure to 
observe and to enjoy this singular scene. Seated on thieprimcval ridge, which 
at a distance had been so often the subject of admiMtHm sad wonder, it still 
seemed a mattAr of 8ur[>rize to us how we liad reached such a spot. Around 
us, and li-.ing from the platform on which we stood, were seen many of 
those peaks which AmnMch CMfspimoasmiljoets iPwdliMlplaim: though 
elevated nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, we stdl looked up to those stu- 
peiKlon-. 'tnu lures hefort; whose superior height the Andes themselves sink 
into inf’i rioriiy. Their nearness and conscrpieni great apparent magnuude, 
the idea that wc were now close to ihjects so often viewed from great dis¬ 
tances, and Which had so often exercised conjecture; these and a thousand 
Other eircnmsiancps gave an interrst to the scene, that it is difficult (o com¬ 
municate by any description. On every side a vast expanse of snow met (he 
view, the eternal abode of e iniry horniVs, where the animal and vcgel.ible 
creation are alike oppressed, and uotiniig is seen but barrenness and deso¬ 
lation; conjecture is lost in attempting to fix the extent, the depth, or the 
duration of these snows, which belong to a chain at once the highest and 
the most extensive in the woiKl. 

As viewed from this spot, the Himalaya is far from bi ing a regular ridge, 
or single senea of peaks; they are seen in every direction, rising up from 
aimdst (he wilderness of snow that extends many miles in breadth. Look¬ 
ing to tbe north, the eye traces the stream, on the banhi of which our cr.mp 
lay, to its junction with the Baspa, not that the actual waters of either are 
seen, for they lie far too low for the eye to detect them, but the general run 
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■Mt^wketion of the two vallies U tUstingawhaUe. Beyond tiie Bospi 
agtin, appear peaks still higher than those of tberioge on which "we etomi 
from which it seemed as it the range here took«turn, the Baspa coming 
from the salient angle, and being shut in by an external,or double ridge 
to the southward. It has been thought by some, that the northern ridge ie 
distinguished by the name of Kailas, while the soiiftiern retains that of Hi- 
inalaya, but 1 have not myself observed any distinction of this kind, made 
by the alo.antirtnners. It has rather appeared to me. that they, as well as 
the people of the plains, call every high place by the terra KitiflM, aW4 Op- 
ply it equally to the soulhern as to the northern ridge. 

The snow on (he pass we found perfectly hard, and havingjitBOat bean- 

tiful crystallized .surface. Tliis jieculianly of appearance 1 have almost 
always observed in snow that is situated above tlie limit of congelation. 
We endeovattied to guess at its depth, by sounding with onr.hiagwt etiehas 
but, though assisted by the whole length of tlie arm up to the shoulder, 
we could not touch ground. Indeed as it is hardly to be supposed that 
tins snow melts in any quaiiiily to be eumpared witli what (alls annually, 
it must be considered as the accumulation of ages. It is evident, notwith¬ 
standing the elevation, that a small quantity does melt, for a thermometer 
hung close to tli- "urface of the snow,, the sun sliining on it, rote aboveur*: 
still the yearly siqionr- miisi grewtiy exceed the waste, .■,0 that we may, 
without hazarding an error, well suppose it on the increase. The thermo¬ 
meter in the shade w.as 37». 

Towaifls noon we returned to Camp, and (be following morning quitted 
this inhospttablc spot. The thermometer at day-break w as observed to be 
SI"-; the ground was as hanl as iron, and (he streams and springs all fro¬ 
zen ; our path led down the glen, watered by the united Kaktu stream, of 
which the left bank, orXhat wetravwsed, had an easy declivity, occasionally 
divjersified wiih small 6ats or level pieces of pasturage in which every «ro-. 
duction we saw reminded us strongly of Europe. Tlie opposite bank was 
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steep and reeky; sometimes clothed with dwarfish bushes, but oflener quit* 
bare ; four miles brought us once more within the rerge of trees, soon after 
which we entered a noble deodar or pine forest, in which we observed 
some productions of uncommon size and beauty ; very little bdow this 
point, we found wheat and barley almost ready to be cut. Ihe fields were 
divided and marked out by what are called stone hedges, and there were 
small huts flat-roofed for the accommodation of those who had to watch or 
cut the grain, the village itself (Sangla) being still at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Six miles and a half from our camp, we emerged from the forest, 
where a scene, beautiful and picturesque in a high degree, presented itself 
to our view, a broad and rather swift river watered a fertile and green val¬ 
ley of considerable uidth. On this side, were seen immense forests down 
to the very edge of the water ; on that, the more open and well contrasted 
appearance of successive table lands rising from the river bed, cultivated, 
and their borders shaded by poplars and willows, while in the middle of 
two of the largest, the eye rested on two substantial villages, containing each 
not less than eighty houses ; below, every thing was green and smiling, but 
as the eye rose, it once more encountered the black and naked rocks, and, 
still higher, the eternal snows of the frost bound Himalaya. We crossed 
the Baspa, the river above noticed, on a well boarded and railed sanga 
ninety-one feet in length, and took up our quarters in the nearer of the two 
villages, Sangla. The distance was seven miles and three quarters, thA 
wnole a considerable, though not steep, descent. 

We were now in Kankwer, a pnrgimnah of the mountain state Bissahir. 
Previously to entering into any detail of our journey over this new ground, 
it may be proper to throw together a few particulars, which though the re¬ 
sult of the journey, and consequently not in order here, strictly speakings 
may yet render what follows more intelligible. 


Kankwer comprehends the valley of the Setlej and its principal feedqps, 
from lat. 31® 33', long. 77® 47', to lat. 31® 51', long. 78* 42': on the north and 
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east it is conterminous with the Chinese possessions, and on the west w illi 
the Tartar purgfimnah of Hangarepg, also subject to Bissahir, with Ladak, 
and with KM6, a mountain state situate on the right bank of the Setlej, 
and new subject to lliinjeet Sinb. It may be said to be entirely within the 
Himalaya range, though extending from north to south forty-three miles; 
for, on the south, it has the ridge that had been crossed, the peaks of which 
hiwe an elevation of from 19 to 21,000 feet, tvhile to the north of it is seen 
the Purkyul ridge, the highest peak of which is near 22,000 feet high. The 
villages are not numerous, but they are some of them more substantial than 
are generally seen in the mountains. Khnam and Sungnam arc two of the 
largest, and contain about a hundred families each. The houses are built of 
hewn stone, with occasioonl layers of the Deodar pine, which at the comers 
are fastened with wooden keys. The roofs in the lower part of Kandwer 
are sloping, and formed of shingles; in the upper part, where violent winds 
prevail, they are flat and covered with earth; the former are generally two 
stories high, sometimes three and even four, with a balcony on one or two 
sides, in the latter they are seldom more than one. Still farther north of it 
is Lari, in Ladak ; the houses are built of unburat bricks; the climate being 
such that little rain or even snow ever falls. 

Bfune of the villages are sitnaten in the immediate wnllet/ of the river; 
many in the glens watered By the Lue®' ftseders which idenve their sup¬ 
plies from tlie snows of the Himalaya; their elevation is generally from Uto 
9000 feet, though some are much below and others much above this osu- 
mate. The soil appears to be tottdly diflferent from that of the southeru 
mountain provinces. The. grape cannot be ntMMilized any efforts or any 
care out of Kandwer (within the mountains I mean;) the Neozii pine. tJie 
needs of which are excellent and form a valuable article of expotti, is not 
to be found beyond the limits of this tract. Hie turnip tosi attains a per¬ 
fection in Kandwer which it wants Alsewhere ; anjj 'ifie apples are alone 
those, within the circuit of the mountains, woiiUtiy of a comparison with the 
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same fruit in lingland. Of grains tl^ey have the usual varieties, most of 
which «re mentioned by Mr. Moorcroft. Wheat, barley, cbenna, paphro, 
oni( of these the latter is valuable for its hardiness, flourishing in climates 
where no other grain wiK live. Barley is found ,at great elevations also. 
Of wheat they do ntjt appear to have much. 

The people of Kandwer are tall and rather handsome, with expressive 
conntenauces ; they are not, however, so fair as I should have expected to 
And them in so cold a climate. Tbeir manners are good; tliey are open 
ant anUMMSfijiotive, without being deficient in respect. They are almost all 
traders, and consequently great travellers, visiting Leh, Garu and the otlter 
marts, chiefly for salt and wooL Tbeir exports ace grain, mui^b af which 
Urnjt tmpive from t he l ewer iw onntains, raisins, neozas, iron, and hroad 
cloth, which they obtniu at Kotgerb, &c. They possess a degree of wealth 
and consequence which no other, mountain tribe hn<> <>«tained to; tbeir lan- 
girnge ia««MMiany difierent from that of the Tartars, and has even no affi¬ 
nity with the other mountain dialects ; whether it be related to any of Ibe 
dialects of the south is a point on which 1 am unable to oflier any opinion. 

The Rocks of Kan4wer are those of the snowy chain: a large river like 
the Sellej, penetrating through this chain and with its numerous feeders 
laying bare the order and varieties of its parts, and displaying so clearly 
their structure, offers a field for research which promises to repay any Geo¬ 
logist who shall devote his exclusive attention to it. My duly as Surveyor 
left me little time for attending to these matters, even if my acquaintanca 
with the subject had fitte4.,i|[^e fof|the enquiry. Such obvious appearances as 
must strike the most unobserving 1 may mention. On the pass we had cross¬ 
ed, the only rock is a blackish gneiss of a fine grain, and imperfectly lami* 
nated. In the bed of the Baspb, rolled pieces of granite of every variety ere 
to be met with; and in the journey upwards, granite occurs freipMtly, ai 
also gneiss, quartz, and'clay and mica elate. At Murang tM granite is ex¬ 
changed for clay sjate, which coation laidcnUe distance, and to 
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a great eleration f 13,000.) In tlie bed of the river vnere this change takes 
place, mica slate of a dark, brown color and horny structure is met w ith 
iu large masses, aadeiuarUnlse. both semi-crystallized and oerfectly so. The 
clay slate, ertiich continues from Murang through varying levels, is ex¬ 
changed for granite again at Dabling, and this further on, for a very fine 
grained and iniperfcctly marked gneiss of a blueisb grey colour. To the 
north of Shipki and in the Tartar Purgunnah of Hangarang, the mountains 
ate of a rounded form and apparently composed of clay slate. The speci¬ 
mens which I have the honor to lay before the Society, may perhaps enable 
some Mineralo|^toj|rtve a more correct and detailed account of this matter. 

Kaniwcr is divided into several Purgunnahs, but they are too minute 
to be worth particuluising Dhp n w> w oart is divided into two. Siia and 
Tfikba, the latter of which is again subdivided into upper and lower. Siia 
orSuaug, extends along the right bank of .the Setlej, and Tfikba along 
the left, that is the upper Tfikba ; the lower copiprehends the valley of the 
fiaspa^ and contains the following villages; 

Kamrfi or Mohni,.about - * - - --TOorfiO Houses. 

Singla, - . - - - -70 or 80 ditto. 

Chilkul, - - 4 ditto. 

Hakchan, -.- - 2 ditto. 

Hacsini. - -1 ditto. 


The last three are towards the head of the river; Chilkul being three 
days march of about seven miles each ; Rakclian about seven miles, and 
Barsini about three milfis, or two and a half. There is a pass beyond Chil¬ 
kul, to Nilang, on the Jfiranbbi, (a place 1 visited in August, 1818,) by 
a route leading up the river bed. A man of the Chilkul village, was 
pqiuled out to me who had traversed this pass, be described it as present¬ 
ing a SQtiae.nf difficnlties of the worst kind. .He travelled four days (from 
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Ghilkul) before he reached the head of the river, thence ascending the pan 
he had three day’s snow, and lastly two of descent to Mhkba on the 
Bhogiratbi; from M6kba to Nilang, his route coincided with mine. Nilang 
they also call Chhngsa, which they say is the Tartar name. 

Salt is in these mountmns the great incentive to discovery; it is the want 
of this necessary that induces them to undertake joumies of great length 
and privation, and it is in search of it, and with the view of shortening as 
much as possible the route, or of obtaining it cheaper, that these people 
continually attempt what may be called voyages of discovery. From Ni¬ 
lang they could of course obtain it, did not the difficulties of the road pre¬ 
sent obstacles in the way of a frequent communication, besides which the 
people of that vills^ charge more than those of otben. At present this 
part of Kanawer receives its salt from the Tartar villages of Stang and 
Bekar, situated on the Setlej, below Ch&prang. There are two routes to 
these villages, the one by Shipki is long but presenting no extraordinary 
difficulties, and having' a succession of villages the whole way ; the other is 
a shorter route, but the difficulties are said to be very great. In this case 
they go up biit half-way towards Shipki, and strike off towards the right oi 
east, leaving the bed ofthe Setlej, and crossing the main range of the Hi¬ 
malaya they descend on the other side again into its bed. Chkprang is re¬ 
presented to be but six days journey (for loaded sheep) from Shipki; from 
Nilang they reproaent it but eight; the nature ofthe rood'from'NEang to 
Chkprang they describe as excellent, and passable forhorses the whole way. 

A few miles below Sangla, the Baspa river joins the Setlej. Our rente 
crossed the high ridge, which runs down as a ramification from the snowy 
chain towards the point of confluence. The ascent begins abont three 
miles from the village, which is the length in this direction of the cultivated 
table land already noticed; at this, termination of the fiat, the river as¬ 
sumes a new character, and the appearance of its channel is proeisely as 
thon^ it had, after riaiog to a great height, broken throngh a natural or 
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casual bamer that hid .sbstmctai its course. A ledge of rt cka k etill 
seen to extaad aorot* •♦he M^le]^»«ith Ih* etweption of the narrow oottet, 
through which this hitherto smooth and placid riiter precipitates itself ia a 
body of foam down a precipice of about fifty feet, and tiience is seen to 
wind its way under the usual a{^>earance of a rapid though obstructed tor¬ 
rent. With tha imitiiatebcd, the river vaHey also alters, from a conskiia- 
able width with ^^piug sides, to anarrow steep gorge of great depth. Along 
the whole line of path which gradually ascends to the limit of snow, about 
14 or 15,000 feet you look down upon the Baspa, a fearful depth below. 
The whole of thia parr of tlie distance is «xtremely fatiguing, the path 
occasionally bad, and not seldom d-angerous. lIAratig ki (ili5ti is the 
name of the hig h ee t point ^it ie the eonier crest of the range rising above the 
confluence of the Baspa aud Setlej. From tlience the descent is easy 
tltrough a pleasant forest of pines, amongst whicti 1 observed n species new 
to me producing a cone, the seeds of which form an article of export, bniag 
eaten as almonds ; they are called Neozas. The species is, 1 believe, new 
to our European Botanists and the trivial name given i>y Dr. Govan is 
derived from the name of its seeds. 

From H/irang Gh4ti, the view was tolerably extensive up and down tbs 
Setlej. It would have been grand but for Uie clouds, which seemed to 
have established themselves permanenflyon the snowy range, throwing 
down showers of snow which occasionally descended even to our level. 
The appearance of the mountains in the valley of Setlej is strikiag, almost 
hare, except where a strip of forest, here and there, forms an exertion. 
Rising into snow cki iiioMcle% tbey present a picture of barren desola¬ 
tion, and wintry horrors unmitigated, but for the casual intervention of a 
village which occasionally strikes the eye, and adds to the wonder thattfc* 
scenery excites. All around in every direction rise snow bound ranfea and 
peaks in caKlUas coufusiont while their slopes, consisting of lUUe more than 
bare rock, scarculp offer a more inviting rest ta ffie eye than their shattered 
and rugged crests, the abode of eternal snows. This picture, which how- 
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erer jiMy iltrc derived some of its sombre coloring fiom the cheeiless 
tnn^ the day, 1 conld Mt SMfl^'coiitrastiug with thepioturet^ and 
tokivated valley of the ftBpa. 

Onr next niarc^h was to PViari, the patrimonial village of Fikam Das, tlie 
Waah eS d)e mountaineers style him, of the Raja "f Bhiaahir. Itis sitna* 
kid jn the bed of the Setlej to which the phth gradnaDf hotv* 

e,vcr without passing some very frightful places in which you overlook the 
river from a height of 4QO() feet, the bank or mountain side appearing of a 
waU'Uke steepness. These places are all made more secure by the erer- 
^pn of a parapet tp conceal from the passenger the naked and frightful depth 
of the precinice, which without such a eooer woM he MAaieuf 1o shake 
the steadiest nerves. We passed through Baring, a large village, in which 
we were agreeably surprized to see luxuriant vineyards; we found the 
grapes of an excellent qnaUty and still better at Pilari, and there is no 
doubt tliat from such fruit a very good wine might be made. Indeed, a 
fgriQ^ted liquor is manufactured by tliese people from their grapes, but in 
such a rude way and by so uncleanly a process, as to bear little resemblance 
to wine, either in flavor, color, or transparency: they distil a spirit from 
the husks and stalks. The wild grape was met with to-day ; it is said to be 
CP.mn)0|i. 

At Piiari, the Setlej is comparatively smooth and placid, and has a 
considerable width. There was formerly a bridge across it, similar to that 
at Wandipur'^in Tibet of which Captain Turner gives a view in bis work. 
At present only the abutting or end fieces remain, bat h was intended to 
repair it. The village contains about twenty or thirty houses of two to four 
storief), chiufly built of pine wood. There is a tolerable piece of level ground 
which is well cultivated; it is .tovered with vines and corn, besidas-eome 
fields of excellent turnips, a vegetable which has attained pedibetion in 
Kunkwer. The elevation of this viDggb was found to be 0OOB feet above the 
level of the sea, and the river is not more than 200 feet below it. The dls- 
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taiice from Webar was nine mil(;s and tliree quarterij, and time of travelling 
hix hour»Tind ten minutes. 

On acconnt ot the deficiency of supplies at tlic regular stage the next 
march was a short one, of four miles and three quarti rs to rurbuiii. 'Phe 
grapes were particularly fine at this village also, and in great abandanee. 
The seyana, or headman, was very intelligent, and euramunicated to ns the 
following particulars. His people were in tiie habit of visiting G4ru for 
Byangi wool. They took for barter, iron wrought and unwronght, 'the 
former inctuding hqsse shoes, swords and luateliloeks,) tobacco and raisins. 
The matchPoclEB and swords were imported from the |)lains ; (lie other arti¬ 
cles were the produce of Kanawer. They receive wool; salt, and a few 
goats aatf iheep. Tbc Tartan^ hs describes as a nation of shepherds, living 
in tents. The name of the Gfiru Purgunnah is Tokho; of llie country Gan- 
gii Majika, of the people Zar or Jar. Garn is only frequenled, he says, by 
tlie riiepherds during the season of the rains, w hen the pasturage is good, 
at wliieli time are stationed there two officers of 1.'sang and two hundred 
soldiers ; at other seasons they remoi e to siieli places as afibrd the best 
pastiwag*. I1 m» aames of the Parguiinahs, most famous for the wool, are, 
Sagtad, Baiutad, Majin, Sudur, Chantaling, Mapaiig. Gitru, he staled 
to he lilieen days .ionrney hence. At \ilaiig, on (he .lahnaii is a mine of 
lead whieli is produelive. From thence, Clniprang on the SetFej is six days 
journey. A party of Kaiiaweris lisited i>'ilang on a plundering ejwutaion, 
hut tliey went hy the route of the Baspa, crossing a very high fidge in 
which for lliree days they travelled over snow. Thence descending they 
reached iVlfikha on tlic llliagirathi; two men of the party died owing to the 
severity of the cold. 

Pfirbuui is rather a large village, the houses are built of hewn stone, with 
layers of Deodar; the roofs flat and covered with earth. The night was 
cloudy, and on looking out in the morning, w e were .snrpri.sed to see every 
thing quite whitej a fall of snow had taken place during the night, but it 
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disappeared long before oooa. The elevation of this spot was 7,318 feet 
above tlic sea. 

To Raba, wa>i a distance of seven miles and three quarters, which occupi¬ 
ed IIS four lunirs and a quarter. The path was the usual succession of steep 
ascents and precipitous, and narrow ledges overlooking, from an amazing 
height, the river, the depression of which was observed 418. IN’car Raba, 
we found the rocks felspar, which in many places was in a state of dccom- 
]) 0 .'-ition ; in general, and where not otherwise noticed, granite and gneiss 
are the prevailing rocks. 'Ve found here, as usual, eic.ellent grapes andthc 
lops of the houses were covered with them sjircad out to dry for exportati¬ 
on. The Vineyards were very exten-ive, and tlieir jirodiice very fine and 
luxuriant. Uuniig the eveniuu' mue.li rain fell and the night was cloudy, bat 
there was no snow, although the elevation was 7.540 feet. 

After leaving Raba, the jiatli gradually descends to the bed of the river 
which is hereof con-iderahle width, at first nigged and difliciill, over huge 
rocks, and latterly along .an even and level flat; thence it ascends through 
rich vineyards to Rispa, a large village, the distance from Raba being five 
miles and a half. Beyond Rispa it continues high above tbc river bed, but 
pra&Piitiiig no diflicuUies, except the steep and almost perpendicular desront 
to the Tedaiig river, which here joins the Setlej, and which is shut in by 
mountains of great magnitude and wall-like steepness. crossed it on 
a sanga immediately above its confluence. The width was forty-two feet 
and the depth and rapidity of the current considerable. The SetUj ap¬ 
pears here with rather a smooth current and the bed is exjianded. It is a large 
body of water, even at this depth within the snowy chain, and to form an 
idea from its size its source must be distant. We saw here some very beau¬ 
tiful masses of gneiss of a corneous fracture the appearance was that of a 
paste containing black prismatic crystals. There was much quartz of a 
semi-crystallized appearance but we s»w no perfect crystals. We had now 
come within sight of Miirang, a division of six hamlets spread out on tha 
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opposite side of the glen. The names of fliese hamlets are, dramang, Kar- 
jang, Sbabeng. Korba, Thuaring, and Kw akha. We passed through Shabeng, 
along the edge of a small canal aqueduct pleasantly shaded hy poplars, the 
vicinage adorned with luxuriant vineyards, here and there a neat hut peep¬ 
ing out from the freshness of the cool shade, rendered doubly grateful to us 
from the heat and dust vie bad endured in a tvpelve-mile stage oeeupying us 
froni nine o'clock till sunset. The appearance of this place, green and luxu¬ 
riant, contrasted well with the surrounding barrenness; below rolled pla¬ 
cidly the deep waters oi the Setlej ; a castle situated on an insulated rock 
overlooked them, while the lofty peaks of the Raldang cluster clothed in 
snows crowned the whole, and finished a picture peculiar in itself, and deny¬ 
ing ailJilional inlercsl from the unexpected manner in nhich it slood forth 
embodied to our eye. 

We encamped in Karjang, and immediately received a visit from the 
Zemindars, including the Lama with his attendants. This was the first vil¬ 
lage where we found the Tartar language and superstitions prevail. Hither¬ 
to we had been accii.stonied to bralirnins, (of a degenerate race, no doubt,) 
but still Hindus, but here we had the worship of Bitdh fairly established. 
The Lama «ho resides here is considered the head of that sect; he uas an 
inlclligcrit man, and spoke llindustani tolerably well. He shcui'd iis some 
books, 111 uliicli «<■ ie(cgoi/iil llic piinled or stamped character of the 
Tliiijcliaiis, but we regretted we had .so little time (^liaving arrived late)-to 
examine them more iiiinutcly, and obtain some information relati»e to their 
religions opinions and rereinoiiies. He adniilted that llie -nowy peaks «ere 
objects of grcil retcrcncc; in fact he sei'ined to helieie in a genius of the 
Himalaya whom he considered as entitled to worship. He called those 
peaks Kiiilits tliat rise immediately I'rotn the village, and which constitute 
the Raldang cluster, (Msiiilt from Saliaraiipiir.) They are on the led hank 
of the incr, and ai .■ of great elevation ; 1 consider tliem to di note, in this 
quarter, the oe'aioii and dnection of the chain, one of liifin, Raida is a 
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point fixed by the trigonometrical operations in latitude 31* 29'22’'and 
longitude 78° 21'44*; its heighr above the sea is 21,251 feet We regretted 
mnch that the arrangements made for tlie supplies of our numerous follow¬ 
ers did not allow ns to halt here. We could have been well contented to 
have taken a day's rest in so agreeable a spot; and besides this object, we 
should have been well pleased to have cultivated a closer acquaintance with 
our friend the korba, who seemed both intelligent and communicative. We 
had however no c oice. and at ten o'clock quitted Murang. 

We left Murang at ten o'clock the first two miles is a Steep ascent up the 
tnountain on the declivity of which it is situated. On reaching the crest 
of the ridge, uc met traders belonging to the village returning from Mijan, 
a district of Mahti Chin,* with eighty goat, sheep, and ass loads of by- 
angl wool. They had a small .shawl goat .also with them, and we observed 
both in this animal and a kid of the same breed uhich we had received 
in a present at Puan) the shawl wool proper lying under its outer and 
usual coat of hair: a dog too, of Tartar breed, accompanied them, iii size 
and appearance a good deal resembling a Newfoundland dog. They bad 
been three months absent, and seven of their sheep had died on tlie road, 
a duty of two pice per load was collected from tliera at Rilang, where a 
Chinese Sirdar resides. Wc had a long journey before ii.s, and were not 
a little sorry we could not'stop to have some conversation with them; but 
it was now near noon, and we were obliged to push on. We met with the 
gooseberry here in great plenty, though small and acid, a male yak,t kept 
for breeding, was seen grazing here. In Kan5wer they cannot keep up tlie 
breed pure, the animal degenerating, but a cross between it and the com¬ 
mon cow is reckoned by them superior to either. They are of great size 


* The Bttipire of Chioa. 

t Called bj Captain Turner the baiby-taiied Boll of Thibet 
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female}. 

A little more ascent brought us to the summit of the Childing Kona 
Pass ; here we had an extensive view of the range, and some of the highest 
peaks appeared sufficiently near: to the north they were of less elevation, 
and some ranges were distinguished quite bare of snow. No forest however 
was seen, and their form or outline was rounded, without any of the sharp 
and shattered peaks of the Himalaya granite. The elevation of d>e pass 
is about 1^,388 feet above the sea. The ascent still continued; the path 
leading through rocky defiles, or along the face of clay-slate acclivities, in 
which tbe fragments that formed the footing had all the looseness and mobi¬ 
lity of ashes. The last ascent was a flight of steps, cut in therbCfc. to the 
summit of the Kherang pass, which judging by the depression of the one 
left behind (13o) must be about 1500 feet higher. This estimation of its ele¬ 
vation receives strength from the fact of our finding snow on it, and for se¬ 
veral hundred feet down, on the northern face. Hence to Nissang, the de¬ 
scent was continued and steep, but the ascent had been so severe and the 
path so bad, that it was already late, and we did not arrive at the village 
till near seven o'clock, our followers all behind, and neither tent nor sup¬ 
plies up. We were so fatigued that we had little appetite, and, contenting 
ourselves w itb surh fare as the village afforded, were glad to lie down and 
get some real. I'he whole distance was eleven miles. 

Nissang is inhabited by sixteen Lamas. It is a poor and Inconsiderabla 
village, situated in a most bleak, barren, and desolate spot. It is on thn 
left bank of a stream, up the bed of which is a route to .Stang and Beker, 
two villages on the Setlej, where these people frequently go for suit. The 
difficulties of the road are great, and the cold suflered, in passing a high 
ridge covered with snow, intense, 

The next village, criled Dabling, was represented to be at so great a distance 

T t a 
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a-head 14*4 k would be necesaaiy to «Uu(i it iato |Mto atages, in whicli 
cat* we should be obliged to eacMip balf-waj, and would raqnire pro* 
vitions for one <1a\ with m. Having made our arrangements we left Nis- 
tang at a quarter to seven, and stopped to breakfast at a quarter to nine, 
at the last piece of water we were to meet for many miles. The descent 
from the village to the Tala Khir Hullah is steep but short. The ascent 
appeared at first difficult, if not impossible, on account of the seeming bare¬ 
ness and steepness of the mountai* side. We however proceeded, climb¬ 
ing slttltl}' Up an acclivity of loue fragments, which latterly appeared to 
<nviate more from the perpendicular, retiring from the face of the range, 
between high and projecting walls or cheeks that rose up on each side iu 
threatening ari-ay. Kvery huudrad vnedi am mm aam p s W ad to Itkv breath, 
and we did not reach the Geri Pug Pass till noon, a distance of five miles 
from Nissang. As the path ascended, it retired, and beeame less steep, 
and lattarly we saw some appearance of forest, particniarly several species 
of juniper in full fruit. It was in fact the projecting crags I have already 
noticed that, concealing the route, had give i us so exaggerated an idea of 
the difficulties; they were however still great; the aaceut may be judged of 
byi the depression of iS'issang ('it*), and the elevation of the pass a|)peared 
by the theodolite to be the same as the Kherang Pass, crossed the preced¬ 
ing day. 

The path beyond this became frightfully bad, and frequently made me 
pause, familiar as 1 was with the difficulties of mountain roads. The 
loM* fragments of every size, accumulated against the derlivity of hard and 
bare city alate mountains over which our track lay, eiiually threatened us 
from above and from below. Such was their mobility, that the wind was 
sofficient to detach them, and once set in motion; even one stone however 
small, wtt sufficient to bring down voUies upon us. .^gaiii, if the inetiofl 
began from helow, it threatened to carry away the very ground «i which 
we trod, while nothing appeared to obstruct our progreia down a dc- 
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scent of some thousand feet to the river edge; not a tree, dumb, or blade 
of grass, eten tbs rocks, appeared litde capable of affording a point ol 
support, for thajr mm* 1mm and crumbly and seemed to require but a 
touch to detach them. These difficulties continued for about a aiile, after 
which we were much relieved to find matters improve, for a short die- 
tance. The descent bowev>er gradually increased in steepness, leaditig 
down the left bank of the Tomba glen, in which we had new difficulties 
aud dangers to contend with. To have a correct idea of these places it 
must be borne in mind, that at this time we were proceeding along the de¬ 
clivity of the great snowy range : so lofty a range, it may be supposed, can¬ 
not rise from so low a levri as the rivsr has hefe, with the undevtating re¬ 
gularity comprehended in the terms slope or declivity; on the contrary il 
is necessary to view the Bksaiayi as ouma wHi tbemseires, those ddest 
bom of creation, to estimate even approximately the gigantic scale on which 
llie furrows or ravines formed by tlie numerous torrents that .spring from their 
snows, intersect their sides. They indeed look to a spectator viewing them 
from above, like “the dark unfistbomed bottomless abyssand it is not with¬ 
out aws he resolves “ to tempt them with wandering feet." 

Of all those glens that I hare yet seen, this J think challenges comna- 
risun, for its deptli, the steepness of its sides, its total bareness, aud ibe great 
height to which the shattered peaks tliat crown it rise. From the lateral 
ridge, where the immediate descent commences, to the stream, is a dtstance 
of tw o miles and a quarter, of this a mile and a half presents no very great 
difiitulties though the path is bad enough, but the last three qnailers ofa mile 
baffle description : at the first ulance it seems impossible ever to reach the 
bottom, such is the steepness of ihi.s precipice, foi it can be called nothing 
else; a winding patli however, requiring the utmost caution in traversing it, 
» at length discovered, and 5 ou go down a hard drj and steep terrace, sprioke 
led as it were with loose fragments of clay slate ot e\cry size. To aviiid 
moving these is impossible*, to shelter ones self is equally so, «Bd the only 
alternative for the people was to go lu knots, with considerable intervale 
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and get over it a* quick as possible. The crnmblf and loose nature of 
the little gravel that covers it with the hardness of the subsoil, makes this 
place as daagCTOus as the other, for one false step or slip would precipi¬ 
tate one to the bottom. The last piece leads along the edge of a naked 
and steep precipice, the path being extremely narrow, and strewed as 
above described with a hard dry gravel. We got safe down however, al¬ 
though we bad even then little cause for congratulation, for in the bed of the 
stream it was impossible to think of remaining. The cave iu which the Mu- 
rang people had the last year sheltered themselves, had disappeared, and in¬ 
stead of it we beheld tlie fragments of fallen peaks, the ruinous proofs of 
the vast power of the avalanche. The whole appearance of the place 
or ground, was insecure: to look up towards the head of the glen gave no 
aenidanca, for there you aaw similar masses prepared for a similar de¬ 
scent. To ascend the other bank was then our only alternative, and our 
determination was hastened by the threatening appearance of the weather: 
a lowering gloom began to envelope the summits of the surrounding peaks, 
dark clouds collected, and every symptom was discoverable of an apftroach- 
ing fall of snow. We therefore quickly made our determination, and com¬ 
menced a climb of about a quarter of a mile in which our hands and feet 
were equally employed. The path then got a little better, and we soon 
came to a more open place, where we thought there was less danger of be¬ 
ing overtaken by falling peaks. The whole distance was twelve miles and 
a quarter, and we arrived at half past five, having quitted Nissaag a tittle 
before seven. We had been very nearly ten hours on the road, and eight 
hours on foot, dnring which time we ascended and descended not less than 
7,000 feet. 


Our troubles were not yet at an end \ many of our people were behind; 
it was fast getting dark, and we dreaded, lest not knowing the nature of 
the road, they should attempt to descend to the bottom of the glen, in 
which case their destruction we knew was ine; itable: all night long a con¬ 
tinued shouting was kept up firom one side of the glen to the other, which 
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Coming by interrab and in such a scene, had a singnlar effect. Fortanatn- 
ly they were wise enough to listen to our prohibitions, and to halt on the 
other side. In the morning they came in, and I was happy to find, notwitb* 
standing the dangerous nature of the road, that there was no accident. 

Thermometer at 40a a temperature indicating considerable elevadon. 
We set ewt a little before seven, but. in consequence of the fatiguing march* 
es of the two preceding days, did not deem it advisable to proceed more 
than six miles and a half, to Hopeha Wodar, a halting place (no village,) «a 
the banks of a stream. Notwithstanding the early hour at which we set 
out and the comparative shortness of the stage we did not sit down to 
breakfast till 1 p. so. The path was in geunlgoodr and past of it was ex¬ 
cellent and passable for horses : 1 must except, however, the immediate 
descent to the bed of the stream where we encamped, which was almost 
equal to any thing we bad yet seen in clanger and difficulty. There waa 
not however much of it. We found it very cold during the day, and a high, 
wind served to render it still more uncomfortable. The appearance of the 
place was bleak, barren, and desolate. 

To Dabling, we found a distance of seven miles and a quarter, so that thg 
whole route bom Nisaaag to Dabling, in which no village or habitation 
is met with, was twenty-six miles. These miles it is to be recollected are 
however estimated in rather a rough manner, and therefore 1 lay nO great 
stress on this value of the distance; it is certain that it is not less than 
twenty. This path presents no difficulties but there is some steep ascent 
and descent. We observed granite in this march occupy the place of 
the clay slate which we have had from Murang, 1 may say. We passed, 
the Pose or Namptu Sanga, a well constructed wooden bridge with rail¬ 
ings over the Setlej at Pose. The river has the appearance of baiving 
been obstructed by a barrier of rocks, through which it forces for itself a 
passage : on these rocks, which still narrow the stream, the bridge resU, 
This bridge, 1 believe, wants repairs, and as it is in tbe principal, andlapb* 
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diAcalt luute leading to or from ChtBese Tartaiy, it would add faciiitiea 
to the little trade these people have, were it repaired. We were not suffi¬ 
ciently near to speak piMiitirely as to its stale. 

Dabling is more litridcdly Tartar tlian either Miirang or jN’issang. The 
Itead-man, a Lama, came to pay his respects to ns in a dress exactly similar 
to what is repreeented as the Chwese oostume, his stockings ware of wwoUen 
stuff, sewed, and ought rather from their shape, or w ant of shape, to have been 
cailod bogs; hi.s shoes were exactly Chinese, the soles having a spherical 
sliape. He wore also a Chinese skull cap, but the other people in the vil¬ 
lage went bare-headed, and wore long talks plaited. They wi re all rather 
fair, pHtiouiarly the wanna who bad a fine rosy colour We were very 
much pleased with the appearance of the assembled village, and could 
hardly help thinking we had got on the high road to Fekut. The name of 
dm old Man was Lam Ring Jmg ^ he was a gooii bainoitred talkative man; 
and, as lie w as a traveller, we endeai oured to get some information from him; 
ha shewed as a letter written in tlie .turma character, from the grand Lama, 
sending him a sura of money to bnild temples, which he called Lalirang. He 
also shewed tis a book in tiie Cmni i or printed rliaractcr, in wliicli weie a 
(reat number of paintings of tlieir deities, &c. neatly executed, but williout 
any idea of pacspectivc or keeping. The book. oonsMited •f tUck loaves 
not sewial together; the ground or colour of the leaf was blue, w bile the letters 
were yellow ; I was ver}' anxious to obtain pos.sessioii of it but 1 found no 
sum of money would tempt him to part with if: he told iis he had been ill 
the practice of visiting ChApraiig every ye.ar for byangi, wool, Ac. Ibc 
journey occupies nine days, or i'" ahoeseman travel*, five. Under Cbhpraiig 
flo'vs the Setlej, which the Kaiiiiwaris call Zaiigli, tlie Tartars Lang Jiiig 
Kiinpa or Kunipa, the latter word signifying rivei; it is not lunlableeven at 
ChaprsDg; indeed 'lUlr falling off'c.ao k ■ piTie.ved from Us si/.e here. It w 
rrossed by a bridge of chains. From Chaprang, Teshu LsMlbu is three 
months journey: Mansarovar is eighteen days ioiirae.v. hru® Slujiki, a place 
two stages a-hcad,-and the boundarv of uurneutttain possessioas, a hones 
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nan my however travel it in twelve day#, Theve are two roxitea, one by 
CbApraag alovf the river, the other by Giro, the distance is nearly «|«wl, 
but in the first, villases are met with, in the latter few, or none. The lake 
Mapang he describes as either seven or four days jountey in circumference 
ftccording to tlie season, and he maintains, how much soever questioned, 
that fonr rivers originate from it;—1. Tamja Kampa flows through Ussasg; 

•. Hbaaim isMopa through Pfirang; 3. Img Ji|^ Kampa through Kan4war( 
and 4. Sing Jing Kampa through Ladak, 

These he repeatedly asserted he had seen, and says that they proMad 
from the four opposite corners of the lake. It is very extraordinary what 
could be his mativa far ao pertinacMnily asaartia^ a tact of thia kind, so 
completely contradicted by Mr. Moorcroft's journey, and which no one can 
believe to be other than some legend of their sacred books. There is a sa* 
cond lake, close to Mapaag called Langa Cho; it is smaller, bat iatkaMtty 
sea.son they unite and form but one. The Setlej be states proceeds from the 
great lake, and flows through the small one; a high peak called Gangri, and 
covered vyith snow, is much venerated by Hindus. 

To Nanya, was a distance of eiglit miles and three quarters, time of tra- 
wellisg fi|« howrs and a half. The path is in general free from danger, and 
fMt very bad : a mile and a half from Habling, we passed through Hfibling, a 
smaller village than the itrercding. The gooseberry, ra'-hi rry, and dog-rose; 
the poplar, walnut, and aprict)t Irce.s were observed, IJeyond Diibling. the 
path deaoMids to the rivet bed, along which it proceeds for somo distance. 
We had here an opportuoity of obaerviog how little it appeared diminished 
in siae, and of coajectnring the great distance of the source of so large a 
body of water. The current was, comparatively speaking, smooth, and few 
jrcckp obstructed it; the mountains on our side had some slope, they were 
composed of granite and quite bare, on the other side they rose up in a wall, 
or scarp, of two thousand feet from the very water edge. The strata had a 
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mfred, and apparently lifted up in different diwetiong: beyond this epot. 
are obeenred the river far nearly half a mile collected ag in a great lake; 
the surface smooth enough to reflect the surrounding mountaina as i» a 
mirror: it than precipitates itself down a tep^ of rocks with all the foam 
aud impetuosity of a cataract; the fall is however not great, perhaps about 
three or four feet. The river bed is of a moderate width, and hate mad there 
remains a level strand, of fifty to a hundred yards, along which the path 
lies, in tMs tafeei piece, we observed frequent cumuli, or heaps of stones; 
they were built with some care, their length was various, their width about 
three or four feet, and their lieight the same; on the top were ihrownloose- 
ly a number of stones s aa m se d with nuMpIlMP. laAner, I should say, with 
one inscription, for on examining and comparing them, it w as perceived that 
they were all repetitions of the mysterious expression noticed by Captain 
H w ni a r now nee put men hoong. The letters were in relief and exe> 
ented with considerable neatness. 

Seven miles and a quarter from Ihibling, we came to the confluence of 
a river ol nearly equal size with tlie .Seilej, but could not learn its proper 
name. The people called it Spiti Maksang. Spili being the name of the 
Purgunnah it ffowsthroagh, and Maksang signifying u mert the loft branch, 
which is the largest, retains the name of Lang Jing Kampa, and is the proper 
Setlej. The Spiti appeared to flow here between two lofty walls of rock, 
and of great steepness: a small hamlet called Kap, of two houses, overlooks 
the confluence, and this is the highest place where the grape grows. Tbwfc 
are no grapes at Dabling, but Dabling is considerably elevated above the 
river, though at Po'i which is in the bed of the river, there arc: the grapes of 
Kau are scarcely worth cultivating; they do not ripen properly, and un 
little better than the produce of the wild vine which is found in the lower 
part of Kankwer. 


Namja it a village of about twenty houses. It is situated in amoftbleak, 
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barreo, and desolate spot; a few fields of com and some apricot trees are all 
tbat shew the vicinity is that of a village; the houses are, as a! ways described, 
dat roofed, being covered wiA earvli. From Murang, we had heard nothing 
but the Tartar langoage; here it was in perfection, yet strange to say, the Se- 
yana or head-man a name was BtJmm. In appearance he was a complete 
Tartar, and though it is true be spoke Hindustani (for he acted as our in¬ 
terpreter,) yet it was most barbarously, and with a peculiar accent. He had 
been a great traveller, and we found him very communicative ; we deter¬ 
mined, as he was tire only person we could find capable of acting as an in¬ 
terpreter, to make him accompany us to Shipki; he told us that they trade 
with Shipki, Meyang ami CMprang, for salt and wool; that Cbfiprang is 
nine days journey from Shipki and Mansarowar twenty ; on horseback, 
bowerer, the former journey is performed in four or five days, and thn teller 
in twelve. Meyang is two days journey from Shipki, Hie Setlej being left 
to the right; few mountains about it, and a little beyond it is plain country. 
The country beyond Shipki is called, by the KanAwaris, Jiing, by the Tar¬ 
tars, Galdang Paprang ; beyond it is fvamiiog, and then Gelina. 

Latsa is die residence of two oftScccs of the Emperor of China, who re¬ 
ceive the revenue; none of which goes to tlie grand Lama at Tetiifi Lom- 
bfi ; he is rather u priest than a raja or ruler, but in the former character 
he has great influence. Teslifi Lumbfi is three mouths, and Latsa four 

DHtttiM jOiuney from Shipki. 

In the evening we were much amused with a dance to which these peo¬ 
ple invited us. 1 say dance rallier than nacb, for to the latter it bad not the 
slightest resemblance. On this occasion, the perfonuers wage aH women, 
but the munshi who accompanied us, and who had before vikited the place, 
told us the men frequently bore their part. They stood in a semicircle on 
one side of the room joining hands, and all singing in chorus, and Ifbpt time 
to their song, by swinging from one side to the olher with one accord; there 
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wag no motion of tli* feat, but merely tlie body was allowed to sway about, 
first from right to and then back from left to right. This was however 
pronoaoced by dte munshi, to be a very tame exhibition to that in Which 
both man and women joined; but as we had no opportunity of witnessing 
this kind of dance, <m swcohbI Of it would be but imperfect. On this snd 
other occasions, we noticed the Tartar women to be much fairer than any 
■we htd before seen. They had also rosy complexions that might enmlate 
those of Europe, and their counteiwnces, though possessing all the pecn- 
liar features of that race, yet exhibited a variety ef character and expression 
which is not to he seenin HiadniUm. The women of the lower mountainB 
possess it also, but in a less degree, no doubt owing to tbe mixture of Tar* 
tar blood. 

From Namja, our next stage was Sfaipki, which we feared would be the 
limit to our travels in this quarter, altliough at Uabling and at Namja we 
were strongly assured that orders had been received to conduct us to Gfini. 
The road to Shipki was tolerably good, with the exception of one very steep 
snd deep descent through a narrow defile, huge rocks, like buttresses or tow¬ 
ers, overhanging the push. It is UnHwd'Jbsdmilgnia^ nnd isimnediatsly above 
a stream called Hfipsang Tfikbo, where travellers generally halt for refresh¬ 
ment ; beyond this the ascent is severe, and continued as far as Shipki La, 
the highest part of the route. Here we bad a view up the, valley oftiSs 
Setlei (which saddsaly widens) for fifteen or twenty miles, th» eoursothun 
the eastward. No sharp granite peaks were to be seen in that direction, 
but bare round clay slate mountains, with here and there a slight trace of 
iBow; no forest in any direction. From this point, the most northern tbe 
Setlej attains, the river bends off on each side. To the north on •alight 
bank rises up a cluster of snowy periut Use ygtaestof whieSsiocrfladPfirk- 
ykliits deration mast Ue upwardawf 21,000 feet. The diwoentto the vli* 
lage is easy; the wkofe distance from Namja is nine milea. 


On our arrival, we found the people awMltohkd to mosHv uej they formed 
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r«itb«r a motley groape; same ««e bafe>iwaded, some iTore caps irith flat 
crowns omsaakted witk fringe ; some had tails which were plaited and’dlt* 
scended to their heels ; others had their hair close cut; some were dreusfl 
in the skin of the shawl goat, the wool inside ; others had a coat of red woifl* 
len stuff, which they say is manufactured in the interior; ahaost all wore, 
what seemed tons, breeches and stockings; the latter it is true were more 
like 'begat -Their shoes were quite Chinese-like, those already noticed at 
Dabling with round soles, such as to ns appeared to be a matter of no little 
skiN to Walk in. In the girdle wc observed stuck a double flg|;es3ct, dh 
which they play, but it may be supposed very rudely. A steel tobacco 
pipe, Bibuiich of keys of curious fashion, and a steel set in brass to light their 
pipe. One man, eaflooewely Ml a sword, in shape aotiaiie much like tbit 
which the Madras jugglers swallow; they seemed in general a good natured 
looking people, though not w hat would be nailed good-looking; yMsome 
ofttem had vwy expressive countenances. We observed h great deficiency 
of beard, though it was not totally wanting, except in a very few, and these 
had each smooth faces that we mistook thdm for women; ndnedf'theflllhaill 
much, and we, as well as our Mnsselman servants, derived not a little credit 
from our superiority in this respect. The most remarkable feature about 
them was their excessive filth, to v\ hich we had Seen nothing e<tAtil. As tgs 
were a 9Me firtigned smd rather huagc^« WHRMnipatH^MCIelVes '<fith thta 
general survey, resolving the next day tb satisfy our cnrioslty more 

Thermometer in the morning 33° 3, a cold climate. We were new.j^pM 
the threshold of the celestial empire, ■■fltllsiwgfi in part prepared •k' "l'sr- 
tar features and dtber pecniilrfijhe; w«%rili found much that was new and 
striking. The appearance of the place itself is singular in the extreme. 
Te the westward rises a ridge covered With snow, and having an elkWi- 
tien of 22^*; several lefty peeks erewn '‘.his ridfle and these were entirely 
capped with snow. It extends round in a awicircle th the southweA 
from which it gradnally fadls ofliidiid is finailjr lost in the lower and nJpsfi- 
Uk day 'slate mountains which are -seen to the eastward. Intblb diret- 
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tion the view w«a open fpi: .fifipea. qr «iiM^ Iq which dietenee the 

Set|^ was visible. No viURgpe however “eaheMned-eoftiA trees,” were 
there; no forests, a bush, broke the unifonnity ofthe.bareand 

brown acclivity which rose from the water’s edge to heights of 18 and 
1»,000 feet To the north was the high peak Phrkyfil, belonging to the 
litjje which separates the two branches of.the Sctki. fl«rc all was rock, 
hare and steep precipices^ with very littlp,siiMc. Xhia hi^ hir 

as we could judg^ continued up to ihe north, so that we saw it endwise, 
and consequendy only one or two peaks belonging to it The village, con- 
sisting of six scattered hamlets, is spread out on the flat declivity of the 
first noticed ridge, which, from tlie top to the very bottom, appears to ha 
but one uniform scene of rocky barrenness, except wheea the industry of 
these people has fixed a few hardy productions, and, with not a little labor, 
bropght some level patches into cultivation. A hedge of gooseberry bush* 
^ awHonnded the fields in which we were encamped. A row of willows 
or oziers, which in the day aflurded shade to our followers, were the only 
**'•*8" ii^iront of our tents fan a clear and rapid rivulet, at which might ha 
■aen drinking the bushy-tailed yak; at our door lay a flock of Tartar sheep, 
Itnnvalled for size and beauty as for fiiiene ss of weal. The shawl goat sl- 
,80 was there, and the Tartar dog, having like the goat a fine wool under his 
coat of hs'r. The picture was completed by an asseuihlsge of Hutdastanis, 
Kankwaris, apd Tartars, seated in groups; the contrast of wliose dresspv 
was scarcely less striking than that Of their features and of their speech. 

On enquiring into the trptb of the report of orders having arrived to,con* 
duct us to it proved (as I had conjpetufred) fo bavf no foundati* 
on; the people were however very civil, and the Seygna offered us a Nez- 
8* of one day’s provisions for all our followers. He agreed at the same 
time to fulnish as much more as we might require at a reasonable rate: 
firewood, (which we supposed would prove a great difficulty,) was also fur¬ 
nished in abundance^,. When however we talked on the onhject of our beiiig 
allowed to proceed onward, they expressed great anwillingness to admit ft; 
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ftftar much debate, they declared that, though aTersvtoonrattonptingracb 
a arnuim without permission from the interior, yet they woild not oppoM 
oar progress if we chose to insist upon it. They howerer proposed, that 
m» should write to the Deba at G&ru, and halt Are days for falr.aiuwer ; 
that daring those fire days they would famish ns with provisions gratia if 
w« ahaoO to decline paying for them, and that we should ha hound by the 
answer either to proceed or return. To this proposal we willingly agreed, 
and two letters were written to the Deba requesting an interview, and^hl^ 
fering some presents. This letter was immediately dispatched by express. 
Wo.woiegiveB to understand it would be conveyed by horsemen, retiels of 
whom, were stationed at each viBfigh. 

This diacu s ilbn had assembled' Me Svhole village in or about oar MHfis 
and we took advantage of the opportunity to put a few questions to thenu 
Bali Ram Seyaua, of Namja, was our interpreter, and he was assisted by 
a manshi who understood a little of the Tartar language; they were'an 
exceedingly curious however themselves as to all they saw about ua, that 
they would much rather have asked us questions than answered thoae we 
put to iiMn Amongst other things we karned the following particukra; 
Gitru is the grand mart where the productions of Hindustan, of China, 
and of Ladak, are collected. There is no town, the people living in'teitts. 
There are two stations, the Winter and tbaSnIinidf, which are two days 
journey distant for a horseman; the distance ocenpies^aeven or eight days 
on foot. The Deba alone baa a bouse, but 4e has also his tent pitched 
oa the top of it; it is made of coarse cotton cloth, as are also those of 
the principal Beap^ris, but those of the Tartar Goatherds are formed of 
a blackish stufiT, manufactured from the hair of the yak. At Gkru, little 
shawl wool is produced, bat bepand MaMarower the docks are numerous. 
Tangshhng and Meyshdng are the names of the places from which Mlf 
greatust quantity is to be had. It is all brought ^in the first insMhcc. to 
G&m, whence the Ladak traders carry it away to Cashmir...lit tippearstliat 
an arrangeffleut has attK^ays mlaiithi between the Latatiwand the officer at 
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S6ni, or rather between the two governments, for the Deba is relieved 
every seven years. The name of the present Deba is Karma Namdjrang. 

Leh or Le is the capital of Ladak. It is fifteen or sixteen days journey 
from Giiru, although on horseback it may be performed in five or six days. 
From SkaUuur in Hangarang there is a nearer road wfateb leadeiluough 
the pnrgunnah of Spiti in Ladak, I^h is situated about north from Sbipki, 
Gfira about east. 

In the afternoon we proceeded to look at the river, the distance of which 
was one mile and a half in a northerly direction. It is not fordable ; the 
depth being about six feet and the eiirretil rapid ; the width is sixty-seven 
fret. Utere is a jhfiht, or suspendion bridgei fomed'of oziev twigs ; it mea¬ 
sures 115 feet between the points of support. The descent was latterly steep 
and we found the difference of level as determined from boiling water lOSfi 
tet, so that the river bed here has an elevation of 9107 feet above the sea, 

Thermometer as yesterday 33* S'. A Tartar Beap&ri was introduced to 
ns to-day who spoke Hindnsmas, «pd in CMvanhig with whom therefore 
we had no occasion for an interpreter. He was of Maryfim, a vSlage four 
daysjoumey beyond Mansarowar, his name Chang King .ling. iMausarowar, 
he told us, is a snowy range; the lake bejng called Matalae, but this must 
have bemi s-mnhdiii m Snrowar ngnifies the same as Talae. However I 
mention it as it may serve to throw li^t cm ebe story of the Dabling Lama 
as to four rivers origisating there. This man then who was born and has 
lived so near the place in question, says that no river originates in the lake,; 
bat that from Mansarowar, which he calls a cluster of snowy peaks, pro¬ 
ceed four rivers : 1. Lang Jing (SatVq) to west and south; 2. Taufijok in the 
wcatnnd north; 3. Sing Jing{Indm) to Ladak between the two preceding; 
and 4. Mamjo or Mamjok opposite the preoedisg toward.? Gerhwal. ' Tlie 
Spiti liver, or right branch of the Setlej, he says, rises about eight or nine 
' days joaiiiyJront itscenflueno* wiA the left braacki 
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The Tartar'shepherds do not live in villages bat in tents*, they lead a 
vandering life, removing from place to place, as the pasturage is consumed. 
At two year’s old the wool is in greatest quantity and perfection, and the 
rams furnish the best. I^k and Mamo are the names of the ram and ewe, 
and the wool is called pul or pal, but in this quarter it is termed Changbal, 
and the mountaineers call it Byangi fin. What tiic origin of this term by- 
ang! is 1 could not find. 'llte shawl wool is called Lena: by the moun¬ 
taineers Pashm. Rabo is the name of the male, Rama of the female. At 
G&ru, both shawl and byangi wool is collected, and the traders of every 
quarter visit that place to obtain some ; a fair is held during sixteen days, 
” the month of May. It is called Doa or Dawa Dfimba. The Latakis take 
luc chief quantity of shawl wool, and give in return shawls and specie (Ru¬ 
pee* and Timertiie ;) they also carry away broad cloth. Prom the moun¬ 
taineers they take grain and raisins, and receive in return byangi wool, salt, 
borax, and a very small quantity of shawl wool. 

The districts most famous for shawl wool are, Lodok, Mahjan, Tang 
' Bhfing, Meslifing, and Changtaling. The following sketch, of the relative 
position* of the principal points of communication with the traders, is fur- 
pished by this mai^ 

Chamba is a considerable mart for shawl woo], and it appears that they 
obtain it from the Latakis tlirough Labu. Nurpfir is six day's journey from 
Bela.<*pur, Jwfilfi Mukfai four day's from Nfirpfir ; at this place is a burning 
» ell; the water itself is cold, but there is a flame on the sm f.ice. There is 
a temple and lodging for sixty Gosains who live there. From Jw41ft Mukhi 
to Kole Kangra is one day's journey, and to IRiaisir, fire; from Riiulsir to 
Mandi is one ; from Mandl to Suket one, and from Snket to Rampur, six 
or seven days. From Gertop to Leh is a journey of twenty days ; the dis¬ 
tance from Shipki has been already given, and from Shipki to Rautpur 
occupied us in returning about fifteen days ; from these some general idea 
may be formed of the distances. 
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Prom^ipki to Chfiprang is but five dsys’ jouraejr; it is on tbe left bank 
of the Setlej. There is a fort above the town, which is commanded by a 
Znmpang ; be is said to be a native of Mah4 Chin, and is much fairer than 
tte Tartars, though not so fair our informant said as we. Tke fort is of 
stone, and is capable of containing 1500 or 3000 men; tbe road is excdlent 
srtd a horseman might reach it in three days from Shipki. One high peak 
only, called Sberung La, is crossedi on which lies a good deal of snow. 
About two or three miles beymd Ch&prang is Ling. The road to Gfiru 
from Shipki, i.s as far as Sbangze, the same as the preceding; at that place 
it breaks off. At Gfiru resides a Gfirpan, or governor. 

From Gfiru to Mansarowar is eight day’s journey. Kangri,* is the name 
of tbe peak from which the four rivers before noticed rise. Ghankpa, ia-the 
name of the peak giving rise to the Jahnavi river. It is three day’s journey 
west of Mansarowar. The Ling Jing flows to the north of Leh. 

Thermometer 95°. A few more particulars were collected from our friend 
Chang Ring Jing. Gfiru, he says, is visited by a race of men,called Yarken, 
who come from a country distant one month’s journey. Their dress he 
describes as similar to that of a munshi who was with ns, and to be made of 
stufi'ed cotton cloth; they wear large caps lined with cloth and covered 
with silk ; these are like their gannents stufi'ed with cotton. By the Gfiru 
people they are called Hor, but by the mountaineers tern Kaafiwer and 
Gcrhwal, Yarken. They live in villages, and are subject ^ China; they eat 
mare's milk formed into cakes; they are large men, ofa reddish complexion, 
and have broad faces with little or no beevd. The direction of their couii' 
try from Ladak is north; their breed of horses is remarkable for sixe; they 
bring ingots of gold and silver, leather of a brown colour; also the yellow 
fringe' which these people wear attached to their caps. They receive in 
return red leather, (goat and sheep skins;) rice from Chamba and 86kcL 

• Mr. Mooicraft Btstiwi s v«tt<r of tUi bum, or rsUwt 0«4il, M ■■ fuS. 
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Hmr, a drag, the Alrikief m Item, 'ifydi ie feuad in both the moattifW Md 
plains, with soon other wtteles which oar bfonnant did not recollect; they 
do not take any Pashm. This country is without doubt, that of which Yar¬ 
kand is the capital, and the brown leather is very probably from Russia. 

dainblraDdlh is two month’s jonraey from Mary6m, his native Tillage. 
The IMI Mff of the road is along a plain ; the last half mountainous ; ee> 
Tcral high ranges are crossed, and on descending from Tage La, (La meaBr 
ing pass,) the first village of Nepal called Kerfing u met with. Masyte 
from Mansarowar is five days. It is small, and contains but eight or nine 
houses. 

Adverting to the rounded form and inferior elevation of the mountains to 
the eastward, 1 thought it extremely likdy that by ascending the snowy 
lidgw to the 8. W. 1 might be sMe to catch a distant view ef tiM YWMl 
Land, and even succeed in observing its depression which would fix, with¬ 
in certain limits, this so much disputed level; the ascent was very stesp 
towards the top ; little snow lay on it where 1 ascended, but to the south¬ 
ward it rose consideiably and there the snow covered it. In my ascent 1 
disturbed numberless covies of Chacors, and even some Munals or gohhm 
Phoasanta. The ascent occupied me fono hoars, and thtigned as I was, { 
rushed up the last hundred paces, thinking to see the promised land, but 1 
was disappointed. From Oi" to 00“ extended a chain of mountains of smooth 
rounded form, bare of forest or snow, and clotbed with a withered or ruosef 
vegetation, but nothing like a Table Land or plain, or even valley tiimj 
extent; the lowest of these mountains bad an elevation of 13'; this laonntain 
bore 116* or 28“ S. of E. To the north, appeared a cluster of irregular peaks 
sharp, bare and rocky, but scarcely rising above the limit of snow; the tft 
ters of the Setlej were visible for several mdes ; the depression. wae et the 
fiirtbermoBl visible, point 8° and the bearing 85* or 5* N. ef £ ; it seemed a| 
far as 1 was able to judge, from the run of the moiiBtains, to bend nw8< 
from the southward. ^ 


V V a 
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Ob the evening of the 90th, we facBrd a* mceoimf of our G&ru letter 
which gave us little hope of being allowed to proceed, and as the season 
was now far advanced, we began to fear we should have little time to take 
advantage of the {Mnnission, even if it should be granted us. The letter bad 
been delivered to the Kardar of the Zuinpung of Chkprang who was at 
Shangae, iour <)ay8 at least would elapse before the Garpang could send 
as answer, and by that time it would be a question how fltr we ennld peBe> 
trate before the necessity of return should arise. This being the case, and 
mtt hope of-obtaining such permission extremely slender, we determined to 
prosecute our tour into Hangarang. 

JibipiUrprodn—a mhit, b sil s yj i mnl <ke grnfai oUod fidi which to me ap' 

pears a species of barley, likewise ciienna, but no other grain of the moun> 
taiiia. Turnips are a favorite crop, and with reason, for they were the finesA 
me 4|vw tasted; tiiey are cdled Nynngma by the TVwtan, and Shagfam by 
the Kan&waris. Wheat is sown in April. 

« 

A small trade k cmriad-on hetwena tins (dace and the people of Ka* 
n&wer; salt and byangi woolis exchanged for several kinds of grain (includ* 
i|f-rise,} rsisuis, apirits, iron and specie. The greater part of the tradan 
(0 ^yond 8hl|Ai hs ijiiyiisft, Stojo, and to Ghra, nt the fair. 

On the 21st we returned to Namja, and the follcnving day crossed tbo 
Sotlej and encamped at Tashigang, a small hamlet on the declivity of the 
Pdriiyhl ridge ; one mile of descent brought us to the river bed, whim ww 
crossed oq a very good jbdla of bridge of ropes, which was constructed of 
twigs of oiier or sallow ; it was ninety-nine feet in length, and thirty feel 
oiiove the water. The river was here obstructed by laige rocks, somo of 
which were curiously honey-combed, and bad many deep pools in them; it 
was not fordablsL The ascent was most steep, and continue^ for three mileo 
hmd a half from the river bed; tbo di^ersnee of level being about 3o00 feet. 
We found the gooseberry here In great perfection, with several new fruitn) 
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the elevation I euppose to be 10,177 feet The snowy peak P6rk}’61 is seen 
towering high above Uie village, its elevation 24*. The appearance of the 
mountain side at a distance, is that of a bare and precipitous waste; but On 
reachii^ it, we found a good deal of even ground ; some fine pasturage as 
well as cultivation, and several ponies of a good appearance grazing about 
Tashigang is in Tfikba, and consequently in Kanfiwer. There is a small 
temple built at the expense of the grand Lama. 

IVe arrived about eleven o'clock, and as we had still Baliram, the Syana 
of Nanya, with ns, 1 made him give some account of the course and origin 
of the right branch of the Setlej. Beyond Skalkar, he said, whither we 
were now proceeding, was still anoUier village belonging to Bissahir, called 
SAmra. SAmra is on the Spiti river, and firom SAmra to Lari, the first sjl- 
lage of Ladak, is a short march; beyond Lari, about one or two and a half 
miles, he represented we should meet with Tabo, a small hamlet; then 
Pokso or Poll, and then the fort of Dankar. The river has at this place two 
branches, which unite under the fort; the leA branch is called Lidang, and 
tiie right Spino, which is also the name of the next Purgunnah to Spiti. The 
following villages occur beyond Dankar, between the two branches, J>ot on 
the Spino :—Tangtee, KAng, KAngrf, KAlling, Sailing, and Baro. Beyond 
this he said he had no certain information. 

On the Lidang, again, which is about half the size of the Setlej, beyond 
Dankar, these villages are met with:—Lara, Paling, and Rangreh. The 
Lidang comes from a peak called KungAm La, about fifty miles from Dan* 
kar. The Spiuo's source he did not know. 

From Tashigang to Nako m Hangarang was a distance of ninety-four 
miles; the road rather nigged upon the whole, though there were few dsw- 
gevMs places. It lies along the face of the range of which PArkyAI is the 
high peid;three miles from Tashigang, the valley of tb<.,Satlej was left, 
and we turned op that of the Spiti. This is the highest part of the ruulb, 
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and to it the path te a continued aHcent; the elevation I circulated to be 
about lltSIdlbBl, jw^ing from the boiling point. The path improves after 
rounding the coiner, and the appearance of the mountains alters still more. 
The granitic and high sharp peaks give way to low rounded moantains, with 
•carcely any snow on them, and still less vegetation; nothing can equal the 
complete nakedness of this Purgunnah of Hangarang, and it is a wonder 
how the people contrive to support themselves. Nako contains about thirty 
houses, and is situated on the western declivity of the P6rky6l mountain; 
there are a few apricot trees, poplars and oziers, and barley and wheat, are 
grown still higher titan the village, though hs elevation be nearly 12,000feet. 

We noticed a curious appearance in this day’s march, which we had af- 
l e rw a itls occasion to observe, was very common in this part of the country. 
It was a conformation of ice, having all the regularity of a vegetable pro¬ 
duction ; it seems to grow from the stalk of a particular plant and from no 
other, it is fantastically disposed in leaves having various whirls or twists. 
The leaves as they may be called have a fibrous appearance, but grow (con¬ 
trary to the habit of real leaves) perpendicularly from the stem, like a 
pendant on its staff. We observed a great number of these glacial plants, 
(if they may be so called,; but whence the moisture came is difficult to say, 
for the ground was gravelly and arid. It is equally difficult to account for 
the ice assuming that particular form, and growing so as to raise itself seve¬ 
ral inches above the ground. It may be worth remarking that in every in¬ 
stance, the plant to which it attaches itself, and which is a small leafy shrub, 
was withered and sear. 

The thermometer was in tiie morning 2S* and all the water in our vessels 
was frozen nearly an inch thick, even inside the tent. From Nako to 
Chang was a distance of one hundred and five miles; the pMh is good the 
whole way, and the ascent which continues the tost half, and drocent 
from thence to Chang, are both easy; several fiats and hollowa are seen ia 
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Um vicini. 7 of Nako, ud olew tc Ae fMAge there is a nnall lakeof «dsii- 
derable depth. The d^litity of the ridfe is here very gentle, though on die 
opposite side of the river the steepness is established by the appearance of 
the road not leading along its face, but over the lateral ridges and descend¬ 
ing into the glens. At Chang there is the same flat declivity ; on this side, 
red bard earth is seen to form hillocks that rise above the surrounding ter¬ 
rain, similar to tnrrets or the bastions of a fort. Chang is situated in the 
middle of a tittle flat, which might be almost callea a valley; it is in some 
measure, or has been, the bed of a torrent, but the stream now flows deep 
below and far away to the right. To the left this valley is bounded by a 
ridge of the hard clay, I have already mentioned, which separated it from 
the collection of hillocks. Looking op in the direction of the glen, which 
has a very gradual acclivity, and flat and retiring sides, the granitic peaks 
with snow on them are again seen, but of an inferior elevation. The viUago 
is rather large and like all those in Hangarang perfectly Tartar. The cob- 
trast in appearance and language between this race and the Randwaris, 
was made more striking by the arrival of a man belonging to Phrbhnni in 
Kan4wer, from Ladak, while we were here. He had come from Leh to 
Larf, a village two or three marches ahead, in fifteen days, and he informed 
us that Ruiyeet Sinh had established a Wakil at Leh, and that the country 
was considered subject to bus, in tho SOBSS ** it bad before been to 

Cashmir. 

The appearance of this Pnrgunnah Hangarang, is most strange and me¬ 
lancholy ; mountaina bare of forest, but above covered with a little snow, 
of the rounded form, with gaatla declivities, but broken towards the river 
into abrupt and precipitous abysses; in the beds of which where fed by a 
stream, are seen a few trees, chiefly the ozier. The rocks, though still a 
good deal granitic, and felspar common, yet are verging into clay slate of 
which there is much about this villgge; above Nako, the ridge is of the tide 
Himalaya form, rugged and precipitous, breaking into pinnacles and cng>, 
bare even of the brown and scanty vegetation that in some inoasure 
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clotbM the nakednesfi of these. A furious wind seems to reign here; it 
blows from about ten till three or four o'clock, when it lulls, but of its force 
it is difficult to give an idea; in steadiness I may compare it to the hot wind 
of the plains. A road was pointed out to ns, which they said leads to G4ru; 
the distance a journey of twenty-two days. The road is passable for horses, 
though not very good. 

There is also a roaa hence to R&psho, five day’s jonrney, of about eight 
or nine miles each. From Rfipsho, Rfitoh is twenty day's journey, and Leh 
ten; from Skalkar represented to be a few miles ahead. Lari is two day’s 
journey, and Dankar fort, five. 

Thermometer 20”. To Skalkar fort was only a distance of four miles; the 
path l<;pding along the river edge, which is here unobstructed by large rocks 
and has rather a temperate current; we crossed it on a sanga, boarded and 
railed, but' rather rickety ; the length of it being ninety-eight feet, and the 
taaight above the water twenty-seven. The fort is on the edge of the bank, 
and may be said to overhang the river; it is built of stone and is small, but 
from its situation capable of being well defended. One of tlie Wazira (a* 
they are called) of Bissahir, lives here part of the year. It was considered 
by these people a very important post previously to our conquest of the moun¬ 
tains, and it appears that they have had frequent contests with the Latakis 
for the possession of it. Indeed it occurs to me that all Haiigarang mus( 
hove been formerly a part of Ladak, and wrested from the rajah of that 
conntry by the Bissahir government The separation of the two districts is 
so decided, and the line which marks it so strong, while from Hangaraiig to 
Ladqk no difference is perceptible, that I cannot but believe the Hangarang 
pass was formerly the boundary of Bissahir. 

We had now reached the thirty-second degree of latitude, and bad left tbs 
trm Himalaya far to the sonthward, while a new country of entirely a dif¬ 
ferent aspect lay before us. To proceed still farther was of course onr most 
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MUiioat wish, and tt wu ttrengthcaed by the appearance of tlieroada, which 
from Nako had been excdlent, and in fronf seemed still better. Indent 
we had been uniformly assured that tliey were passable for horses and that 
no diffirnlty whatever would occur on this head ; but difficulties of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, and less easy to he surmounted, presented themselves in the jea- 
lousy of a strange people who owed us no allegiance, and our own want of 
preparation for such an attempt. The season, too, was far advanced, and 
it was known that in several parts of Kan&wcr snow might be expected to 
fall daily. Tlie a[)prclu nsion Uiat we should find some of the passes abi|4 
and the uncertainty under which we laboured as to our being able finally ta 
Teach any point where we could winter, induced us at last, however unwil¬ 
lingly, to re.solve on returning. The difficulty, too, which we felt on account 
of provisions, was an additional inducement; and it was determined that my 
companion should halt the next day, and on the following, commence his re- 
turn, while 1, with a rery few foUowers, should l < st»W 

village, from which I hoped by forced marches to overtake him, I-ari was 
represented to be two marches, Sfimra being the first, but the road was said 
to be good, and 1 thought it desirable to make the attempt, if it were only for 
the sake of fixing the extent of the frontier. It was determined that my com¬ 
panion should return down the right bank, in which route 1 was to 
him: we should thus have an opportunity of sfpin^ihe whole of Hengarang, 
as well as some parts of Kan4wer we had not before visited. The latitude 
of our camp here was 32“ O” 2‘, tlie eleiution 10,113 feet. The river was 441 
feet below. 

Thermometer 2fi^. A little after day break 1 left Skalkar, accoQipatn- 
ed by a servant, six carriers, and a guide ; a long and laborious ascent, 
in which however the [lath was excellent, brought us to the Lipcb*. pass, 
a ridge having an elevation of 3123 feet above Skalkar, which I have as 
above suppoaed to be 10,113 feet above the level of. the sea. So great was 
the void, that, at ten o’doek. the ink froze. Ww-lfedi from this paas, avian 
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of a part of the rirer’s course which appeared to have here a considerable 
beiM; coming, not from the’north aa 1 had supposed, hut, from the west 
ne view also extended «p the bed of the Yang Cham river, which joins 
8ie Spiti immediately at the turn. It seemed to have a great fail, and to 
be rather a rapid torrent than a river. On the opposite side of the Spiti, ap¬ 
peared an excellent road, which, 1 was told, was that leading by Chimait> 
to Lari, and 1 resolved to return by it, as it seemed to have fewer ineqixili- 
ties than the one 1 had chosen. There wore no peaks of superior elevation 
seen in direction, but the southern; to the east, was seen a continuation 
of the Phrkyhl chain gradually falling off, and with little snow on it. To 
the north, the left bank of the river rose into round clay slate ridges, which 
here and there shewed a solitary peak and some little snow. To the west, 
were seen black bare mountains too low to retain snow. In fact, it appear¬ 
ed to me, that the great chain of the Himalaya was to the south, and thaA 
SB this direction, the falling off bad already coflunenced. 

From the pas.s, the descent was steep at first, afterwards more easy, the 
path alwu}b good, though 1 think scarcely passable by mounted travellers: 
after descending to the river bed, it leads along tjie water edge, .sometimes 
cut out of precipitous crags in the form of a ledge, sometimes supported by 
scaffolding. This description, however, applies to butaverj short distance, 
and after passing it, the road is again excellent. I arrived at Sfimra about 
half past four o’clock ; it is a smiill village, situated in rather an extensive 
flat or table land, the foot of which is washed by tire river. On enquiring 
the distance to Lari, I began to think I might reach it with some exertion 
by night fall, but 1 learned with considerable mortificartion that it was on the 
other side of the river, and that there was neither jhula nor sanga to cross 
by. On questioning them as to its being fordable, they said it might be, hot 
that the current was too strong, and the water too cold for me to attempt it. 

• My wish however to gain a day urged me to make the atteapl, end, with 
the Bupport of two muscular Tartars, 1 forded the Spiti riaw. What made 
it not a little dangerous was a rapid about one hundred yards below the 
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ford, and by which, had the footing been lost, one must have been dashed 
to pieces. The water was a little more than middle-deep, the current 
ntroog though not rapid, the width about one hundred feet or more; the 
round smooth stones which formed the bottom were the chief difficulty, as 
tber affitrded 90 secure footing. The temperature of the water was. so low, 
that 1 found my limbs quite benumbed, and it was some minutes before 
they recovered tbeir feeling. With some little delay, my few followers got 
all across, and we then found an excellent road the whole way to Lari, b 
)ay sometimes in the river bed, and sometimes along a flat in which the ri¬ 
ver bad .cut its channel deep and far to the left. The mountains entirely 
clay slate, and exhibiting in many places a declirity ot^hejuost undeviating 
regularity, formed of loose fragments, which rolling from above had Sll 
taltfn.the station assigned to them by gravity. Wwreached Lari bv dar](, 
and were furnished by the hospitality of the people with a nouse to shelter 
and firewood lo warm us. The distance from Skalhar was seventeen miles, 
nf two thousand paces each- 

This village is situated at the southern foot of the ridge, which tiaw from 
the narrow plain or valley 1 have already described, and the width of 
which licrc is about one-tbird of a mile. The white houses of the small 
haAilet of Tabo arc seen about one mile and a half farther up. The culti¬ 
vation extends the whole breadth of this valley, that is from the village to 
the river, but not far above or below. The river runs in a channel about 
120 feet below this level piece, and from the immediate bed, the mountain 
ridge on the opposite side rises. I have already described the appearance 
of these chains, equally bare of snow and of forest, and occasionally hav¬ 
ing their irregular declivities concealed by the beds of loose ^agments that 
lie against their sides. Here and there, within their recesses, a dry and 
withered turf afibrds a scanty and precarious subsistence to cattle, but 
neither bush nor bramble, leaf nor herb, offers a relief to the eye, ffitigned 
in contemplating the same unvarying bareness. Lari is, quarter, 
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the first village of Laddc. It is small, coiisisluig of not more than eight oi 
ten families; the houses are built of unburnt bricks ; such is the extreme 
dryness of the climate. lu fai t, scarcely any rain falls ; in May and June, 
a very little, btit during the rest of the year the heavens yield only snow; 
vapour or dew must be totally unknown under a temperature generally 
balow the freezing point. 

The shawl goat is said to be breil here. I saw none however, and 1 rather 
Busjiect from their answers to ray cross examination, that they were impos* 
ing on me. Certainly they arc not to be seen in any village to the south* 
ward of this, nor has the Bissabir government, however anxious, been yet 
able to introduce the breed either into Kan;iwer or llung.trung. Spiti is the 
name of the Purgunnah which esteuds to the Lotv village, and Spino is 
the next Purgunnah. At Dankar, which is a fort, beneath winch the two 
branches of the Spiti river unite, a Kamdar resides, to whom tliey pay their 
assessment. Dankar is about thirteen miles from Lari, and in a westerly 
direction. The left branch of tlie Spiti is the larger, and comes from the 
Purgunnah of Spino; the other has its origin near Lossar or Losar; they 
bad not heard they said of the establistiment of the Sikh authority; they 
had never been at Leb, nor did they know how far it wa.s from Lari; they 
shewed considerable disinclination to answer any of my (piC'tions, and 
thei'' answers were not satisfactory by any means. 

I left Lari early in the morning on my return, and got to Sfimra by nine 
o’clock. In fording the river, which 1 attempted without any assistance, 1 
wm very near being carried away by the cnirent, haimg slipped in placing 
my foot on one of the large smooth stones with which the bottom wee co¬ 
vered. The temperature of the water 1 found to he 36" 8 . By evening 1 
arrived at Skalkar, where I found my companion had marched for Li'o.. I 
pel up in one of the Buts, which I found empty, and attempted to defend 
myself fram the. cold by lighting a fire, but the annoyance of the smoke 
made the remedy aa bod as the evlL 
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From Sk:ilkar, Lio.vas represented to be a very long march, and the road 
extremely bad in places, bat as I thought I should most probably find the 
encampment there, 1 set out early, intending, if possible, to reach it by night 
fiill. The ])ath gradually ascends, for five and three rjuarter miles, toChc- 
jang Kanka, a pass over one of the lateral ridges which shut in the numer¬ 
ous streams that feed the river. These ridges are all of great height, or rather 
the beds of the streams ai c of great depth, and to cross even one of them is 
nearly the labour of a day; tbe summit of this pass is a level piece of some 
extent, and we found some huts and an attempt at cultivation. As it was now 
noon, 1 halted to allow the people to take advantage of the spring we found, 
find make a meal before they attempted the arduous task in front; the descent 
to, and ascent from, the Ytilling river. The steepness of tbs opposite h na fc , 
and great height, seemed to defy all access to it, but tbe rear of my com¬ 
panion’s line of march, which was now perceived slowly ascending it, 
proved that'it was to be surmounted, and gave <is hopes of overtaking them 
before evening. At lialf past one we proceeded down a most steep and dif¬ 
ficult declivity, in w hich the beds of loose fragments lying at a considwa- 
ble declivity, aflbrded a footing as insecure as it was tiresome. A little 
above the bed <if the stream, we passed tbrougli some more even ground, 
■which appeared to be cultivated, though at this time there were nO otops. 
The stream is rdflierlarge, and occasioned a little delay in fording it: it 
has Us source to the westward from some loft) peaks that were partially 
seen, looking up the valley. At the place wc cro-ved, a small rivulet 
ioins it, which issues from a rocky cavern iii a very picturesque cascade. 
The waters ol this fountain are so strongly impregnated with calcareoifs 
matter, as to dejiosit it on every thing it tenches, and the cave is orna¬ 
mented with stalactites, something similarly to that m the Dfiii called 
SansSi Dhara, though it yields to this latter in the number, si/e, and beaoTy 
of them. The rocks in the bed of the river are limestone, and- the s eep 
scarp which we had now to ascend appeared to be composed of calcareous 
earth, of that description found in the plains, catted Konkar Notwith¬ 
standing the evidence I had had of this pass being siumountable, when 1 
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came to ucead it, I could scarcely persuade myself that what I had seen 
was real. In describing the difficulties which a journey through these 
countries presents, it is aot easy to adhere to a just discrimination to give 
an estimate as it wstp of the proportional dangers of each difficulty. Even 
the least nifgad of these strange and uncouth scenes, to give a correct idea 
of it, almst exhausts language. Epithet is heaped on epithet tilt at length 
DO stores are left to iwiat the sncceeding scene, which rises still higher in 
the scale of pictiiasM|M> horror and danger. The continual recurrence, too, 
of these doscriptious, necessarily having a tiresome sameness, takes-from 
the effect. Where all is rugged, a savage feature strikes llie less, aud thus 
the greatest difficulties as coming last are thought the least of, I have so 
often attempted in Ksio to giro an acevatoidea of any of these places, that 
1 shall content myself with indicating the observed depression of the ford 
from the summit, 36°; the difference of level about I4t>0 feet; the nature of 
the path a hard and dry earth covered with small fragments of gravel, nar¬ 
row and open to the left; neither tree, nor bush, nor herb, nor blade of grass, 
froBL .the siimmit to the very foot, not even a ledge of rock to check one’s 
fall, but a smooth undeviating declivity, down whirh we feared every mo¬ 
ment to be precipitated, from the narrow ledge that served for a path, and 
along, which it fippeared at drst impossible to proceed without losing one’s 
footing. In a few words, this was by far the greatest difficulty we had yet 
encountered, aud 1 am not ashamed to confess that I felt very considerable 
alarm in ascending it. From the pass, the descent is at first easy, latterly 
more steep to Lio, a large village situated op an extensive flat at the junc¬ 
tion of the Lipak stream vllh the river. A good deal of cultivation was 
observed all rpimd the village, and many a|«ioot trees; the whole distance 
was about fifteen miles. 1 arrived just at dark, happy to fall in with my 
t ent s apd people, after evpn three day’s separation. 

We had now before h a fairer prospect, and it was with pleasure vve 
beard horses reCommsaded to us for the next stage. Wti did not accept 
the offer, but many of our servants mounted ftiemselves; some on punie;, 
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and some on vaks. The reality did not disappoint the ideas we had formed 
of the road, it was with very little exception level, and without any excep¬ 
tion good, the whole-way to Hang, a distance of nearly nine miles. A lit¬ 
tle beyond Lio, the river valley is quitted, to turn up that of a considerable 
feeder. The declivities had here a gentler slope, and we were pleased in 
this march to fall in with a herd of ponies, mules, and asses, grazing on the 
mountain side; they api>eared strong and hardy, particularly the mules; 
Cfattlling we passed half-way; it is situated on the right bank of the stream 
in the bed, or a very little above it. Hang consists of three hamlets or more, 
the principal of which contains about twelve or fifteen houses. A temple 
of great sanctity in the opinion of the people, dhtinganbes tiiis viRi^e; it is 
a large building, and sometliing similar to iliose of the plains ; a strange and 
nis-shapen red idol is the chief deity of the place; Imt behind this image, 
on a kind of altar, or railed platform, are a number of other gods and god¬ 
desses, chiefly small figures of copper or bronze; the walls are painted with 
the most ridiculous and monstrous figures as large as life; and, allowing for 
the peculiarities of their productions in this way, the artist seems to have 
been far from contemptible^ 

The name of this Purgunnah seems to be derived either from this village, 
or from some circumstance common to both. It is altogether Tbibetian in 
features, dress, langu.ige, and customs, such as that of Polyandry, and the 
societies of Gelnms or Monks ; the construction of manis orthe long bench¬ 
es of stones; and in religion, as the substitution of Lamas for the Brahmins 
of Kau&wer, the mode of getting through the duty of prayer by turning a 
cylinder, and the general reverence and devotion with which the mysts* 
rious expression, Om mani pad men Hoong, is pronounced. In salu¬ 
tation they incline tlieir heads so as to touch; a ceremony which, assisted 
by the geness of their countenances and dress, has rather a ludicran 
eflTect. There is no distinction of cast, and consequently no fear of defile¬ 
ment. They have no scruple as to food; the manner of preparing it, or 
the person by whom prepared. Ablution is so far from n duty as w ah the 
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Hindus, that it is a matter altogether dispensed with by these people, who 
have some excuse in the inliospjtable nature of the climate. Whatever 
their national virtues may be, it is certain that cleanliness is not to be 
reckoned among them. Their women live under no restraint, but freely 
expose themselves to view, not even deeming it necessary to shroud the 
face in a veil or cloak. They have rather expressive though peculiar coun¬ 
tenances, but their gr^t charm is the ruddy complexion, which distinguish¬ 
es them from the fairest born on this side of the snowy chain. They per¬ 
form all the labours of agriculture, except those of ploughing awl prepar¬ 
ing the ground, and they are nearly as hardy and robust as Uie men. It is 
n pleasing sight to a European to see a Iroop ot them going to fetch water 
from the sjiring, not in the ,\siatic costume with an eartlien pot on the 
diead, and their face shrouded by a doth; but in that of Europe, with ruddy 
cheerful countenanres, unconcealed and unsuspicious, and a wooden pail 
under the arm. These pails arc made of the jumper wood which is found 
in Kanawer, though not in Hangarang, and which is in appearance and 
scent not unlike the American cedar: they are made chiefly at a placa 
called Ropa. 

Hangarang produces wheat, barley, ba, jiApar, and turnips, but no rice, 
pot even the kind peculi,ar to high and dry situations. I’liore is hut one 
season; the trees, which are stunted, are only to be seen near t''<» villages 
or in the beds of streams; they consist of a few apricots and wittows, dog- 
rose, gooseberry, a species of currant, a thorny bush known at home by 
the name of whin, and two sjtecies of shrubs not familiar to me, whiidi pro- 
Jup'' excellent fruits, the one yellow and acid alioul the sue of a ciirraut, 
the other red and raawkislily sweet. Jt contatst nina villages, the. revenue 
of which is but 900 Rupees a year ; a small trade is earned on with Ladak 
•Bid fSertop, to both which places there are good roads From the latter 
place they bring salt and byangi wool, bat no shawl w(toI, which seems to 
be all reserved for the Ladak market. From Ladak they bring Pasliminas 
and other manufacturee of the shawl wool, but the raw matehal appc irs to 
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be contraband, as the greatest precautions are taken to prevent its being 
exported* A kind of coarse flannel or blanket stuflf is manufactured here 
and at Chang, probably at all the other villages, but it seems to be in no 
great quantity. Ponies and mules constitute a great part of their wealth. 
Upon the whole, the purgunnab though- barren and naked, poor and thinly 
inhabited^ is no doubt capable of being made something of. It is principally 
perhaps to be valued as the door of k communication which might be open¬ 
ed with the Latakis and other Tartar tribes. 

Our experience of the preceding day’s march, and of the ease and 
qaiclUMMa with which our mounted followers got on, induced us to accept 
the offer of two good ponies which was made us here. Mounieo on them, 
we soon reached the eummit of the llangarang pass: an elevation which 
coincides with the limit of snow, and which is at the distance of about three 
miles and three quarters from the village. The thermometer at twelve 
•’clock, in the shade, and defended from the wind, stood at 54*. Henc* we 
bad an extensive view; the snowy peaks. Raiding and Zungling, wen 
both visible. 

The summit of this pass, which is 14,412 feet above the sea, consists of 
limestone. This probably is the outgoing of the strata seen in t!ie bed of 
the Yulling river. It is the only instance in which I have seen limestone 
at tills great height within the circuit of these mountains. 

From the pass, the first two miles and a half is very sieep descent to a 
stream, which at one o’clock we found almost entirely frozen. To Simg- 
nam, the remainder of the road is good, the path leading along the bed of 
this stream which joins the Rushkalang below the village. The whole 
distance wa* 103 miles : we found here the principal part of our baggage, 
which w e had ordered back from Dabling in our expectation of being per¬ 
mitted to proceed tc Udru. As this village was large, and there was no 
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deficiency of supplies, and as vre had been makings rather severe marches; 
we thought proper to give the {)eopIe a halt. 

The Hangarang pass is the boundary of that purgunnah, and in descend¬ 
ing from it, we could not but observe how much even the separation of a 
single ridge can alter the general face and appearance of a country The 
Halted nrtd barfenness of Hangarang, was here exchanged for the green 
and lively picture of a forest of deodars, juniper and walnut trees. The 
difference was further perceptible in the luxuriant vineyards; the pro¬ 
duce of which was presented to ns on our arrival, and the advantage oftwo 
crops in the year places it in a still clearer light. Wheat, iia, barley, 
chenna, pipar, oiigal, and turnifis, are produced; the three last following 
barley, but wheat and alMMaa extnust the «oil. Wheat is sown in March, 
and cut in Jul} 

Sungnam is one of the largest villages in Kandwer; it cannot contain, I 
think, los tliaii eighty families. The people are all traders, like the rest 
of the Ksnawehs. Wool they import from Gdru, which they manofacfure 
into Siiklatb or Sanklatb, Doru, pankhis, and caps. Besides wool, they 
import salt from Gdru ; their exports are wooden dishes, iron, horse shoes, 
tobacco, grain, and raisins. The tobacco and iron they receive from Uam- 
pur, with specie also, in exchange for their woollen stuffs. 


This village is in Sita or Siiang, one of B»e snb-divisions of Kandwer. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Rashkalang, a considerable stream 
which joins the Setlej below Chasii; there are also the villages of Gabfin, 
Taling, Chasu and Rapa; the two first are on the right bank, the two last 
on the left The source of the river is in the high range called Damak 
Sh6, which separates Kandwer from Ladak. On this side of the range, 
Rupa is the last village met with, and on the other side Manes, a village 
of Ladak, is the first which occurs: from Manes to Oankar, is three day’s 
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jonraey. This road however is not so good as that by Skalktur aod Lari, 
which is a journey of eighteen days. 

We were a little dismayed in the morning, by the appearance of a ser* 
vant reporting that it had been snowing heavily all night, and bad not yet 
cleared up. On looking about us we found it was but too true, and that 
the snow lay about half a cubit deep allround our tents, while the sur* 
rounding ridges and peaks had all exchanged their hue of green for the 
more dazzling, tliough not so pleasing, livery of winter. This was quite an 
unexpected event to us, though the probability of it bad been frequently 
foretold, but we always attributed their introduction of such topics to their 
anidety to aoa.qs fairly returning. We were a good deal perplexed, not 
knowing when it might clear up, particularly as we found tfieWVas no low 
road to Kanum by wiix'h the danger of travelling over new snow, should 
there be a heavy fall, could be avoided. Most fortunately k cleared up 
about ten o’clock, and the sun then breaking out, soon caused what had 
fallen to disappear, except on the higliest ridges. The thermometer was 
at 31“ during the fall. We immediatdy determined on taking advantage 
of this turn iii our favour, liowever distant the probability of reaching Ka- 
nam by night fall. The great object, now the winter had evidently set in, 
was to get beyond the high ridge separating these two villages, after which 
we should have no very high ground to traverse, and should consequently 
he more independent of changes in the weather. 

The path leads down the Rushkalang for four mQes, nn easy descent 
and generally good, it then crosses the river on a sanga, thirty-three feet 
long and twenty-five above the stream. The ascent of tlie pass commences 
immediately from the bridge, ant? continues most sleep to llie summit, a dis¬ 
tance of tliree miles. We found a few patches of snow near the summit, 
soft, but of no depth. The thermometer was Si" and it bad begun to snow 

lightly during the last few hundred paces ; however, we had the satisftc- 
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tioB ••• befi>re us a good road, on wbkdk w might nse the ponie* H*. 
had brought with ns. We reached Kanam by dark, in a heavy fall of snow, 
which bad gradually increased from the pass: our followers did not coma 
up till late at night The distance was thirteen miles and a quarter. 

From fcanam to .Tangi was a distance of fen miley. The road good to 
the commencement of the descent to the Changti nala, which is certainly 
equal in danger and difficalty, to any thing we had met with. A mile of 
most steep and nigged descent, In which the nakedness of a rocky scarp 
was ill exchanged for a hard and slippery g;ravei, was finished by a regular 
flight of steps, that Ird into the bed of the nala. We crossed it on a 
sanga, ndl a little pleased wc had left behind us this friglitful precipice, 
l^re aM two villages, Os&rang and Lipta, higher up this glen, and a road 
leads by the latter from Kanam by which this last dangerous and difficult 
descent is avoided: from tbe Changti nala to Jaagi, is easy and moderate 
ascent; the people of this village trade with Pateala and Ladak; from the 
former place they import indigo, sal-ammoniac, haftas and spices; from 
the- latter eeffron which they coll kesari; ingots of silver, and palliis or 
timashis of which eight make a sicca rupee. Wool they receive from G4m, 
and salt from Hangarang and G4ru. 

From Jaagi uur next march was Rarang, a distance of nine i^as; the 
whole of the way a good path with very litfle descent or ascent. We had 
now got back to the region of forest, and the noble pines through which 
onr route lay, at once gave the scenery its principal charm, and afforded us 
the real advantage of shade. We passed the confluence of the Tedfing, a 
river before noticed’ as crossed on tbe way up. We now learned there was 
a road up its bed leading to Bekar, and a small hamlet on one of its banks, 
a day’s journey from the Setlej. We passed Rispa also, and Reiba; in the 
latter, admiring the display of grapes laid oilt to dry, and with which every 
house in tbe village was covered; at Rarang we found the Neoxa in great 
quantities, and of an excellent flavour; the price Was ten soars for tbe rupee. 
Walnuts also we found very good, out they had been brought from Pangi. 
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The weather was now extremely pleasant; the sun not too hot in the 
middle of the day to take exercise. In the morning the thermometer at 
tbia tillage was 31° The grapes had fully ripened, and we had haskeU 
fall offered to lu at each tillage w« passed tiirough or halted at. 

W« proceeded to Pangi, a distance of ten miles; the patli not so godd 
as tlie preceding day's, though still not bad ; six miles is of a mixed kind, 
to a stream crossed .on a sanga, in the bed of which lies the road formerly 
noticed as leading from Kanam by Lipta and which crosses theKasang 
pass. From this place there is a steep ascent ot about three-fourths of a mile, 
through a deodar forest, in which we found ^ good deal of snow towards 
the summit. We overtook here a number of the Hangarang people, pro¬ 
ceeding heamly laden to the Rampur fiur. The remainder of the road 
was good and nearly level; the proper name of this Tillage, which contains 
about thirteen families, is Tbempi; there are several others close to and the 
whole collectively have the name of Pangi. We observed, over the door of 
a temple here, the hide and horns of a curious animal, which had been kill¬ 
ed in hunting and vihich these people called Skin. There were also skint 
and honu of the War and Ther; they both go in herds; the former is some¬ 
thing like the musk deer, the face is however that of a sheep; the hoofs are 
divided; the horns are more like those of a buffalo than any other animal. 
The Ther is supposed to be the Chamois of the Alps; it is called Shoo or 
Zboo by the Kanaweris. Tlte musk deer (male) they call Robx, (the fe¬ 
male) Bix; anodiert of them are shot all ortr Raaawer, particularly in 
thit vicinity. 

Half-way, or rather a little more, we hreakfested at Chani, a tniddliog 
village opposite Barang nearly. We passed through Kashbir and left to¬ 
wards the river side the several hamlets of Dhn, Brehle, Yuaring, Sonan, 
K6ti, Kangi and Febling. On this side of the river the declivities of the 
mountains are more gradual, and in couseqnence not so bare ; for this reason 
also the villages are more numerotts and the cultivation more extensive, ^ 
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As far as Cliani, and even for some distance beyond it, the path had been 
good, generally speaking; between it and Rogt, however, there are one or 
two exceptions. The pass called Maning Chi, in particular, is a very rug¬ 
ged looking place, and the path leads along the face of a precipice at a 
great height above the bed of the river. Several flights of steps, construct¬ 
ed with loose stones and scaffoldings boarded, one of thirty feet in length, 
render the place passable, whi<-h it otherwise would not be. From the 
rammit of this defile is seen a noble view, the principle feature of which is 
the Raldang Cluster of snowy peak>!, which rise above Miirang not above 
ten miles distant. The Haraug ridge, which we had crossed inlbo march 
llH)m 9angh(‘to MeMr, waa observed to be covered with snow to a consi¬ 
derable depth below the pass over it. To the south we saw the inner ridge 
df tbo'^nimalaya, it. WfaitHh are the UthHw, Bruang and Role pasSM. Tho 
main ridge is certainly marked by the Raldang ('luster, and the Setlej may 
be said to break through it at Murang or below. The lalitude of Hog! is 
81* so' IS". The elevation 8851 feet. 

Rogl, 1 con.sider the southernmost village where the true costume of 
Kaniwer is ‘to be observed ; even there the people are veryaafcrtor ni all 
that constitutes the peculiar appearance of the Kaniivcris. They are much 
darker, and not so good looking, and tlicir langnsge is sensibly mixed with 
the mountain dialect of Hindustani. At Sungnani, Kauam and Raba, tlie 
featnres winch distinguish them alike from Tartars and the mountaineers 
south of the Himalaya are most strongly marked. KanAWiSr however as 
a purgunnah extends much farther down the Setlej. Between Itogi and 
Mera that river changes its course from a southerly to a westerly ons; at 
the turn it receives the Baspa riv.er, and above the confluence is the village 
of firua or Bruang, from which there is aroote by the pass of the sanie name 
over the snowy ridge into Chuara. 

From Ifen toBpara Wodar, an open spot in the bed of the river where 
w« encamped, was a distance of nearly ihirteeii miles. At Cht^fson, rather a 
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Bnbstftntial vill»;'e about half-way, we stopped to breakfast, and admired a 
handsome temple with its gilt spire. From Chegaon the descent continues, 
and becomes rather ditiirnlt and even dangerous just before leading to the 
river bed ; the path tlicn continues along the level flat a few feet above the 
river. On the opposite side we noticed the Melang Glen far retired within 
the snowy range; a considerable stream which waters it joins the Setlej ; a 
pass leads up the bed of it into Chuara, but it is more difficult tlian either 
the Bmang or Role passes. With the deception of these deep glens, with 
which the mountain sides are every where intersected, there is little to admire 
in the scenery which this part of the valley of the Setlej displays. Naked 
and lofty precipices, or bare and broken declivities, present little to attract 
attennon, after the fiist edge of wonder and fear is worn off; and we had 
seen so much of this kind in the upper part of KanSwer, that these features 
bad now lost their power over us. We had, in Macbeth’s words, “ supped 
full with horror,” and “ direness familiar to our thoughts could not now 
start us.” 

Thermometer 42". From Spara Wodar the path gradually ascends for 
about two miles, when there is a steep descent, chiefly by steps, to the bed 
of the Babe or Wungar river, a furious and rather large torrent, which ir 
crossed on a sanga of about 40 feet in length, and 26 feet above the stream. 
This scene is really picturesque and romantic in a liigh degree. A purgun* 
nail, called the Babe, extends up the bed of the stream; it contains the fol¬ 
lowing villages: Dfitarang, Gramang, Yangpa, Kiabc and Karapanang. 
Immediately below the confluence of this river is the jhhla of Wong(^ bp 
which the Setlej is crossed. There bad formerly been a bridge here, the 
remains of which are even yet visible; it was similar to that at Pnari which 
I before compared to that at Wandipur in Butan, and of which a view is 
given in Turner's Thibet. On each side are fixed several tiers ofnireBg 
beams inclining upwards, and each tier projecting about five feet beyond 
the one below it. When the distance between the ends of these besmM* 
reduced to about 40 or 60 feet, a few planks or spars of that length ankid 
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acrosa, and tho bridge tbas appeara at a dktaace to consist of three pieces 
which meet at an angle. The ingress to, and egress from it, is regulated by 
a {piard house or choki on each side, which fills up the wb(4e ol the road 
ssay; and thus they Sme as points of check to an enemy as well as of com¬ 
munication to friends. This bridge had been burned when the Gurkhas 
attempted to penetrate here, and though we admired the spirit of the act, 
we could not help regretting the loss of the bridge, forced as we were to 
cross a rapid and powerful river on a tar or single rope. We amved at 
the jhfiia at half after nine a. m. and at half after three p. m. when 1 left 
it, there still remained several loads on the opposite side. The distance of 
Nichar where we encamped, from it was four miles and the w liole distance 
was seven and a quarter. Nichar is situated high on the woiHdaiii aide, 
and the declivity is much more gradual, so that the ground is open about it 
and rather level. 

From Nichar our next stage was Trade, or Trandeh, to Punda; the path 
was tolerably good, with partial ascents and descents, leading sometimes 
through fine forests of deodar. From Punda the path turns up the Saldang 
glen, remarkable as forming one of the most romantic and beautiful scenes 
i have noticed. The river is rather a cataract having a great fall and form¬ 
ing a complete bed of foam; the sanga on which we crossed it was twenty 
feet in length; besides the main there are two smaller branches. The ascent 
from it is rather steep partly by steps in the rock. The last mile to the 
village is nearly level, the patli good, passing a pretty cascade which falls 
from the brow of a rock into a basin which it has worn for itself. Trandeh, 
or Trade, is a neat village and pleasantly situated. Lofty doodaiS pnee 
shade and adorn it, and the houses are substantial and well built. 

Thermometer 36’ Hoar frost on the ground. This was a very severe 
march to Suran, being sixteen miles and a half, and the road far from good; 
we did not arrive till after dark. To the Chonda nala is a difficult descent; 
thence the path is of a mixed kind, occasionally very bed, tliough with fpw 
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ucrnte or descent* of uy moBMBt. H»lf-way the Kandlu nullah iacrossed, 
a picturesque apot where we itopped to breakfast; thence is a steep aacent 
to Munoud Danda, a ridge which is reckoned the boundary of Kan&wer; 
here the aspect of tlic river valley changes in a remarkable manner. The 
left bank having scarcely any declivity but spreading out in a nearly level 
expanse for at least two miles down to the water’s edge. The whole of • 
the nonntain side is well cultivated and at this time presented the golden 
picture of a plentiful harvest. The hamlets are numerous too, though small, 
and the appearance of the country upon the whole is highly ple iis m g #»• 
ran is the summer residence of the Raja of.Bissahir who removes here to 
avoid the heats of Rampur which is in the bed of the river. It is inhabit¬ 
ed chiefly by Bnnias sad people about the Raia’s parson, and is on the 
whole rather a neat looking place. The Raja’s residence is rather well 
finished and set off' with various gilt ornaments; there is also an old Hindu 
temple of rather a good style oi architecture. 

Thermometer 35" 3'. Hoar frost. From Scran we proceeded to Oami Kot 
half-way to Rampur, a march of 123 miles; we had made these long 
marches purpo.scly to arrive in tune for the Rampur fair which began this 
day. The road upon the whole is tolt .ible and the general appearance.of 
tbe nver valley a good deal as yesterday. We breakfasted «t Mfiz&lin 
which was half-way, and though we made no delay did not arrive at Qauri 
Hot till after sunset. 

Thermometer 44*. A little distance from Oailn Kot ocenn » bad place 
in the mad, which on swv^ount of its extreme steepness and the slippery na¬ 
ture of the soil (JVIica'. 's rather dangerous. The path then leads along the 
mountain fkce, andenwerwardsilescoads to Mutgl^a small riU^e situated 
in a 1 tie* : f little beyond this occurs a roost sleep and continned 

descent <f£ tt*o miict. and three quarters, very rugged and very fatiguing. 
The rest of the path is nearly level, leading alopg to river bank lattqrtyi 

Yt 
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to Rampni', the Raja's residence; the distance was nine miles and a half, 
and we arrived about twelve o’clock. We found the fair nearly full, though 
there were still every honr Tartars and Kan^waris coming in with heavy 
loads chiefly of the byangi orTartar wool. 

Rampor is situated on a strip of level ground by the river side, and is a 
small town, consisting like Saran merely of people attached to the Mlja'e 
person and a f»w Banias; above the town is the Raja's house; rather a 
mean of naked stone with occasional layers of wood as usual in 

buildings in the mountains. The roofs are curved something in the man* 
ner represented in Chinese pagodas ; some pains have been taken to form 
and nreserve the ground in a tolerably level surface ; forming a series of 
platforms and banked up with stone. On each side of the river (on ll'e 
town side close') rise lofty and rather steep mountains, which seem to be the 
cause both of a greater degree of cold and beat than would be expenenced 
were the place more open. The sun at this season of the year is not seen 
till past ten o’cloch, so that the mornings feet insupportably cold, white the 
afternoons, owing to the reflection of the sun's rays from the mass of moun' 
tain so near, and partly perhaps from the efi'ect of contrast, appear to be as 
much too hot; the day we arrived however rain j .* which pi evented ouS 
feeling the heat. -’The two following days we were mLcbincc up' - xltiy n. 

The 12° might be cidjed the last day of the fair which had only lasted 
two days, though three is the term generally allowed. 'I’lie 13th there were 
few people and on the 14th they had all disappeared except the fixed resi¬ 
dents. The town as 1 have already remarked is situated along the river 
bank, on a small level piece, about 400 or 000 yards in length and 100 
broad. Here it is the people assemble and range themselves in two rows 
facing each other, each with his merchandize before him; the wool and 
salt or Tartar traders, taking one side, and the grain, &c. or lower moimr 
tameers the other. As they do not always understand each other’s language, 
they are sometimes obliged to adjust the barter by presenting a sample of 
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their own w«e and indicating witli the hand, how much of their opponents 
they consider as its price; it is curious enough to see 'this pantomime. 
With but little assistance from language, this multitude of people adjust 
their bargains with wonderful rapidity; the several loads disappear as 
quick as they arrive, transferred to new hands, so that there is a continued 
succession of arrivals, and a vivacity and bustle are communicated to the 
scene that render it highly amusing. The total number of people assem¬ 
bled could have hardly exceeded 3000; of these the Tartars and Kanfiweris 
brought wool and pashm ; the latter also woollen fabrics for barter, Sank- 
lath, Pankhis, Dhris, &c. also raisins and neozas (seed of a pine) and 
some of them and of the'Tartars, Pashralnas from Ladak, a coarse kind of 
shawl, which costs from eight to forty rupees according to its quality. The 
lower mountaineers ItrlUg grain, iron, spices, cloth, sugar, and otner articles^ 
a number of people from K6116 (a mountain state, separated from Bissahir 
by the river) also visit this fair. They cross some by the tar or bridge of a 
single rope (which is here ninety yards in length,) and some on distended 
pkins which would appear to be both a safe and expeditious manner of 
p)' 0 Bsing a river that has not too great a fail. 

On the 1.5th we marched for Nirt; the route lay little above the level of 
tlie river and the increasing temperature gave us a sensible proof, how 
great our descent had been from Seran; the path is generally tolerable 
and the river appears to flow with a placid current and is little obstructed 
by rocks. The Naugri river, a considerable stream, joins the Setlej about 
half-way ; it has its source in the falling oft'of the inner range of the Ilima- 
laya which divides the river vallies of ihc .Setlej and Paber. We crossed 
it on a sanga seventy-two feet long and twenty-two feet above the water, 
rather narrow and springy: a good deal of flat or table land is seen a little 
farther on near Dattanger, and a substantial .i *“M)pposile sidk 

of the river called Nirmunda. Nirt is a small hamlet situated about# hun¬ 
dred feet above the river bed. 

Tt» 
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From Nirtto Kotgerh was rather a long inarch; the distance being about 
nine miles; we did not arrive till past twelve, and found the ascent from 
the bed of the river extremely fatiguing, owing to the heat more than tiie 
ateepneaa. Our constitutions having been so long accustomed to the brac- 
iag air of the Himalaya tract, were little prepared to encounter the heats 
which even at this season prevail in a river valley, so narrow aud so deep 
at this of the Setlej. The temperature of Kotgerh however which is be¬ 
tween S and 4000 feet higher, we found agreeable, and a few days after our 
arrival we bad a heavy fall of snow. 

From Kotgerh the journey contmued along the banks of the river to with¬ 
in a few marches of Belaspiir, but as little worthy of description occurred 
a fhia part fte route, and as this narrative has already swelled to a size 
not originally contemplated, I shall conclude my remarks here, referring 
the reader to the appendix for the few particulars of scientific import col- 
ketad. In the appendix I have given an idea of the construction ol the 
map and of the methods by which the few points of level fixed were de- 
bnltined. There will be found also two short vocabularies, one of Kanfi- 
weri, the otba of Tartar words, and some other particulars that were omit¬ 
ted in the narrative. The reader will thus be better able to judge of the 
value of the few results fixed by this journey, as also what may yet remain 
deaiderata in that interesting quarter of reseurcb. 
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THE journey of which I have attempted to give some account in the 
preceding pages was undertaken as before mentioned, for the purpose of 
laying down the course and levels of the Riveb Setlej. It will be pro¬ 
per therefore now to give an idea of the manner in which these two ob¬ 
jects were accomplished and also to indicate some of the results. This ac¬ 
count of the operations has been separated from the Narrative as little likely 
to afford interest to the general reader. A reference to the accompanying 
Map will render what follows more intelligible. 

1. The particulars on which are founded the positions of the principsl 
points in the mountain survey between the Setlej and Alakananda rivers 
have been detailed with sufficient minuteness in the preceding volume of 
the Researches. Of those points however dep.cnding on the chain of 
Triangles, but few offer tliemsclves to the assistance of the Surveyor in his 
task of laying down the course of this river. A great part of tb® route 
described in the precedinsr pasres lies north of the snowy Peak* {and it 
had not appeared possible at that time to carry any connecting triangles 
across that range. The points of verification therefore on which the ac¬ 
companying Map depends, and the elevations indicated in the Section 
being obtained, (with only one exception) by less accurate methods than 
those on which the southern portion of the Map rests, it is my intention 
to give a brief but particular account of the data on which they are 
founded. 

2. The first of these (and the most to be depended on I consider) is the 
latitude of the place. The following Table contains the results of all Uieeh' 
servations I made. The instrument was Troughton’s Circle, No. it, men¬ 
tioned in the former paper. Although it was free as far as I ctfuld evci 
perceive from all colUmation, yet, to render lhe results entirely indepen- 
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dent of tfai« correction I made it a mle to observe two stars, at least, when 
pncticable. If north and south ; on the sanje side of Zero : but if both 
north or both south ; on different soles. This method of observing rendered 
me also independent of the error in the |.l,ice of Zero and when the stars 
were nearly of the same altitude a.i , on different sides of the Zenith ; of any 
little error, in the adjustment of the glasses, or of the co-efiicint of reirae- 
tion. 


OBSERVED L-ATITI DE OF PLACES. 






iSun or Star. 


K(itc:«!rh CaDtoniaent, 

JM<Hi . 

Jifco, .... . . 

Cave. Head ttfUic ilupiti, 
N 4 rii Buiia (do vilUs^^*) 

SaDf^la,. 

WarU . 


%i«p above Tomoi Nad^ 
Dabling, > . . . . . 

NaniKka, . . . . • 


TbaMfuc, 

Ohanv, • 
Make, 

Wia 

Skalkar fori, 

Lio, 

^dofttaiB, 


Torn of river between Jangiand 
Miba villagM, • . > 

lUraog,. 

Pat);:i, . . . . . 

Cbiiti, . . . . . 

lU>gl.. 

Chifaon. - • 

Spara Wodar (no village), 
Nicbar, ..... 

Trade. ..... 

Ifajiilia, .... 

'Qoura, ..... 

Bbiapuf, ..... 

Mirt, 

l^ofgerb, ..... 

fliiai, , • • . . 

Kbniharfeaf w • . . 


.n 

IH 

4Z 

J)cNt*uniti and Opbiuobi. 

31 

11 

06 

a Aqudar a Cjgmi. 

91 

19 

45 

ditto ditto. 

:ii 

1!> 

37 

d>ili> ditto. 

:{| 

21 

46 

6 Ciicuiii. Meridian Alt. of Sun 

31 

27 

51 

Alt. nrSuii. 

31 

32 

67 

u Cepbei ot Aquaril. 

31 

36 

26 

ditto ditto. 

31 

41 

64 

ditto ditto. 

31 

44 

54 

diito dma. 

31 

48 

30 

ditto ditto. 

3i 

48 

33 

ditto and Pegasi. 



51 

a Aqiiilip. 



33 

t'lH'uiii. Mciidian Alt. of Suu. 



23 

a Ceybei and Aquaru. 



42 

do. do. 



37 

do. do. 



4K 

C. M. Alt. ol a Cuidi*‘i. 



47 

do. do. a Pegasi. 

31 

49 

59 

at Ccplu 1 a Aquaru. 

31 

68 

36 

do. do. 

31 

62 

34 

do. do. 

92 

04 

32 

do. do. 

31 

69 

50 

C. M. \,lt. <il‘ ^ull. 

32 

00 

09 

do. ol n Crplioi* 

31 

52 

4i 

at Cuidi'*i a !•' 11. 

31 

19 

•'i2 

diu • d|«0. 

31 

46 

2U 

C M. '!■ (.1 1 



41 

M. 4 Ol a Ccpiici. 

31 

36 

17 

Sun. 

31 

35 

54 

a Cephel. 

31 

36 

04 

do. a 4qQ'irii. 

31 

31 

36 

Sun. 

31 

30 

13 

Oi'iiihui « Aquarii. 

31 

31 

03 

Sun. 

31 

31 

61 

a Oph< i fit Aqiiant. 

31 

33 

28 

Pci-asl a CassiupoinB 

31 


13 

a Ccphci a Aquaiu. 

31 

29 

19 

Sun. 

31 

28 

a5 

a Cephei a Aquant 

31 

29 

95 

a Pe((a,i« C.>'..i'q>io!r. 

1*1 

22 

03 

do. do. . 

31 

16 

44 

42 Oba. Polar Star J Uopoaling C 



46 

100 Sun ' Dullood. 

•I 

14 

10 

a Petasi a ra.iii'iieiw 

31 


1» 

a C. M. All. of Sun. 
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3. Tlie following Table of the local errors on Mean Time of an excellent 
eight-day Chronometer, by Barraud, is given to sliew that uo iivailable me¬ 
thods were neglected, but owing to an unexpected irrcgiilariiy in the rate 
of the watch, they are not of the value I anticipated. The Immersions or 
Emersions of Jupiter’s Satellites that were observed have been already 
published, being used to fix the longitude of the first Meridian of the 
survey. It was considered that the errors of such ccmiUs as a comparison 
w ith the Nautical Almanac could furnish, would be much greater than those 
even of the imperfect methods finally resorted to. 


TABLE OF THE OBSERVED ERKORS (ON M. T.) OF A CHRONOMETER. 


Date. 

j 

«/ 

M T. 

UHihr 
let 4lfr. 

Af/ 


Avgust 10 

kut^erb. 

2 It 6 , 



M 

„ 

2 HH 3 

4 

6 46 losing. 



.1 .Ki I ' 

|f 

5 71 

HI 

„ 

4 li i 

4 16 8 

6 

6 3.j 

Septenibef 


4 40 7 

4 4H 3 

5 

6 3 

27 

DAdS, 

P 63 7 

7 33 1 

22 

7 06 

Orliirr I 

Nitrb Btst, 

11 00 6 




12 

BabHikg, 

14 n :t 




15 

Sbipki, 

)6 OH 1 






ir, 17 y 


] 

9 81 

. 17 


15 25 4 


1 

7 SSMeu 8 sa 

la 


15 42 2 


2 

8 45 

as 

Skslkar, 

i5 37 2 




31 

SimgaUis 

16 ae s 




ffoveiuler 15 

llampQri 

13 26 0 




14 


13 32 9 


1 

6 9 

17 

Kotgerh, 

13 <)» 6 




VJ 


jy 4 


2 

4 8 iusins. 

at 


27 7 


2 

4 1 

24 


41 1 


3 

4 6 


4. Tlie four following positions which are to be loiina amongst those 
derived from the Triangulation detailed in tlie preceding volume are used 
to determine ceriain stations whence the} were visible. 


Ralchcng (Snowy Peak) 
Ivcedie (U.tUi) 

li. (Ditto) 

Kedar Kanta (.Station) 


3X” 

Za(. 

29" 

22'' 1 

78" 

JUmg. 

21 

44" 

Etetmiion, 

21 in 

31 

19 

45 ^ 

78 

18 

19 

If 

044 

31 

IG 

04 

78 

22 

20 

19 

512 

31 

01 

08 

78 

09 

33 

12 

689 
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The stations fixed from these are : 

(a) Dudfi. 

(J>) G unass Pass. 

(c) Childing Kona Pass, 

((/) Hangarang Pass. 

(e) Tasbigang. 

(a) At Dfidfi, "the Magnetic bearing of Kedar Kanta was observed 
l.'iO" 00' The angle of elevation 3° I5''45''. The declination 3* easterly. 
These data with the diflercnce of latitude •>97''', 4 give the longitude of Dfi- 
dfi 78° 3‘ 39"; the elevation 8732 feet above the sea. 

■(J) Gfinass Pass. The three snowy peaks Ualdang, the Needle, and L. 
wwe observed here. The angle subtended by, the first two was 44« 51' SO*" 
by the second two 13° 54' 30". The.se data afford excellent means of fix¬ 
ing the Pass by using the elegant formula of Delamhre. It would how¬ 
ever in this case be necessary to calculate the respective distances of the 
three peaks, on which account, as well as the favorable situation of all three 
points, I have chosen a less direct method by using the hearings and as¬ 
suming a latitude for the pass. The place of Magnetic East and West tm 
the Limb was always observed with great care on these occasions, a magni¬ 
fier being used to observe the coincidences of the Needle (wliich was fre¬ 
quently made to oscillate) with the line of 90° in the compass box. In 
every case the slow motion screw was used for making the coincidence 
perfect; and as the same precautions were taken in observing the decli¬ 
nation of the Needle, it is evident that the Magnetic bearings for near ob¬ 
jects were nearly as good as Azimuths. The true bearings then of these 
three peaks observed as 1 have described were 53" 53'98'''; 44 30 and 112 
39. The latitude of the pass is assumed: to be 31° 2r04''. With these 
data and the position of Rfildang the longitude is found to be 78° 8'27', 
and with this longitude and the position of the Needle the latitude ap¬ 
pears to be 31* 21'03". With the same longitude and the position of L. we 
■hall find the latitude 31° 21' 05". The elevations will be found 
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FrajiTRiWang: (li. of E..3. 18. M) 15357 feet.’) 

Meedle - - -3.47.40 15.493. > Mean 15,516 

L. - - - - 3. 49.00 15.499 J 

(e) Childing Kona Pass. This station is fixed from the Magnetic bear¬ 
ing of R&ldang combined with tlie protracted latitude. These are 208* 64' 
and 31“ 37' 16.'*' The longitude of the Pass is found to be 78° 27^27'^ and 
from the observed angle of elevation the height is deduced to be 12,800 
‘eet. 

^<0 Hangarang Pass. Similar Data. The bearing of Raidang 200* 16'. 
The protracted latitude 31“ The longitude is found to be 78° 30' 

0." The elevation from an angle of .3» 04'J0"l4.710 feet above the sea. 

fe)" Tashigang. Similar Data. Bearing of Raldang corrected for decli¬ 
nation 215° 51'. Protracted Latitude of place of observation 31° 50'05". 
Angle ol altitude 2° 57' 50". Results—Longitude 78" 39' 12'. Elevati¬ 
on 12,874 feet. The latitude of the place as derived from observation yas 
31* 49' 54" but as it is close under die great Peak Pfirkiiil a proiection ot 
which has an altitude of 19* or in feet 10,000 nearly, I have allowed my¬ 
self to increase the latitude 11', hy which means its jihice is less distort¬ 
ed in the protraction than it otherui'e uoiild be. 'J'Jie Peak is to tlie 
north of the station and the effect of its attraction must have been a dt* 
miDtttion )f the latitude. 

5. From the five positions of which the above details are given one or 
two others are obtained in a still less direct manner. At Siiipkih smallbaae 
of 118 feet 6 inches was marked by wel; defined signals, and the angle which 
it subtended at a point on the ridge above, was measured by a Theodolite 
well levelled and found to be 31' 40 ', 30' 20'', 29'30". mean 30' 30'. This 
gives 12.830 feet, as the horizontal distanceof the ridge. On this line as a base 
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the great snowy Peak Purkyhl was determined. The two observed angles 
were, on the ridge (Jl» 27' at Shi|>ki 95" roncluded angle 23*32'. From 
these observations tlie distance of Pfirkyfil appears to be (from Shipki) 
28,270 feet which with its bearing 35.1" 11'gives a difference of latitude of 
4'37''7 and of longitude 47". The difference of elevation deduced from the 
observed angle of altitude (23° 9'48'; is 12,03(1 feet. The latitude of Purkyul 
ia then 31* 53'17" 7, 


Again from the Hangarang Pass the bearing of tliis Peak was found to 
be 62* 48'correcting for the declination of the needle. The difference of 
latitude being 343" 2, the difference of longitude is found to be 13' 04" 
giving the longitude of Purkyul 78" 43'51", and that of Shipki 78" 44'll". In 
the same way the difference of elevation was found from the observed an¬ 
gle of altitude ('•'>" 50) tube 8021 feet gi\ing for the absolute elevation of 
this peak above the sea 22,731 feet, and for that of Shipki 10,005 feet. 

6. We may now compare the above result of longitude with that given 
by the Chronometer. The rate from Kotgerh to DQdh 27 days, is seen to 
be 7* 24"losing. At Shipki during four days bait it was 8° 52*"; the mean 
of these is 7" 9" nearly. Adopting tliis as the most probable rate from D6- 
dh to Shipki we have 9'55' .1 as tlio error on mean time under the Ist 
Meridian of the Survey (77" 28' 30") 15th October. The difference be¬ 
tween this result and the actual error at Shipki (IS'OB" 1) is 6' 12", 8=1* 18' 
12" giving the longitude of Shipki 78* 40'42" or nearly 2' more than the 
above; the same calculation applied to the returning observations would 
give a still more erroneous result 78* 53' 10" or 8^^' more than that deduc¬ 
ed from Pbrkyhl. The change of rate in the watch, which was greater 
than 1 had ever known it in the same period, prevents my placing any con¬ 
fidence in either of these results. The detail will have its use if it inspire 
a cautious dependence on Chronometer'., and a salutary suspicion of their 
results under the most favorable circumstances. No watch that 1 have 
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ever seen or read of, had a jaster title to cimfidence than this one; 1 mean 
judging from its previous performance. 

7. A few particulars more remain to be noted, onLapcha Pass, the bear* 
ing of Pbrkybl Peak was observed 130* 64'Cor. for declination 1.33* 49'. 
TJie protracted latitude of the Pass (from Skalkar) was 32* 02'60" from 
these data we obtain the longitude of the Pass 78’ 32'07'. Some mistake 
committed in obsening or recording the angle of altitude prevents its be¬ 
ing used. But from the Snowy Peak Kishi Gangtang (fixed by protraction) 
and having an elevation of 21,229 feet, as observed from Tashigaiig, the 
elevation of this pass would appear to be 13,468 feet. The angle of altitude 
was 2° 39' 60" feet. This result is in some measure commned by Oie angle 
of altitude of the Pass observed at Skalkar comV'ined with the protracted 
distance and elevation of that place. 

8. In the Sun ey of the Route an excellent Theodolite wss used for the 
bearings, distant points being freely used as cheeks on the protraction. The 
distances were determined b\ Time. Such a melhod wdl be tliought per¬ 
haps loose and inaccurate and so no doubt it is ; but w lien it is born * in 
mind that such is the rugged nature of these roads that in whatever manner 

( I 

the measure be taken, it will require to be reduced from o to To before it can 
be used for prolrartion, anil that this reduction must depend entirely on es¬ 
timation, there will appear little cause for preferring (except on the score 
of convenience, any of the tliree methods which 1 have been in the habit ot 
employing during my labors in these mountains, viz. Perambulator Mea¬ 
surement, Pacing, or Time. I may also add that 1 had well exercised 
myself in tlie number of paces wlncli may be taken within the minute, on 
every quality of path, and that this number was always inserted in the field 
book at the time, as was likewise the reduction of the road line *o the 
straight one for jirotraction. 


Z » 2 
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fl. Wjtb^fcgard to tbe eleadioin.BxpKMed in the Section a few of them 
.reel on Trigonometrical measurement as (alrea<ly detailed), the others are 
deduced from the following Table of Observations made of ihe temperature 
of boiling water. Tbe Thermometer 1 used was the largest procurable; 
it had a scale of 40* to an inch. The boiler was a copper vessel about twelve 
inches in height and two in diameter. It was provided with a false bottom 
at a height of three inches above the lower one. This was pierced with holes 
and the water poured in till k reached to about three inches above it. The 
thermometer was then placed in it so that the bulb was fully covered with 
water. The reading was made with the assistance of a magnifier of about 
five or six inches focus which was held quite out of the reach of the steam, 
the vessel being always open and the steam quite unconfined. I had found 
that any thing held over the mouth of the boiler even though it did not half 
close it, bad the eflect of raising the temperatore But by boiling in the 
m a nn er I have described I had very consistent results. It will appear 
perhaps a matter of regret that 1 had not the Thcrmometsical Barome¬ 
ter described by Archdeacon Woollaston. This Instrument however is 
not made of sufficient extent as yet to comprehend within its range the 
boiling points given in the following Table. 1 mean without using tbe me¬ 
thod of boililig and tapping as described by tbe inventor. This method 
would hare been of less easy application in a journey harried as this neces¬ 
sarily was from want of supplies, than in the easier joumies through civiliz¬ 
ed Europe. I can think of nothing which the common Thermometer 
wants to render it perfectly adequate to these' measurements, beyond some 
eplargemeat of its scale, and a division into inches and decimals by a ver- 
nier. Ondfonrth or even one-fifth of an inch to each d^ee would be am¬ 
ply sufficient, 

10. In tbe following Table I have added a column shewing tbe corrected 
result; the manner of obtaining it will be explained a little farther on. 
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TABLE OF BOILING POINTS. 


DaU, 

' pw 

Bg.Pt 


BiMa 


1 




J'eet. 


Sept. S7i 

DSdS, 

199.00 

57,0 

8790 


38 

1 Jako, 

198,10 

46.0 

9188 


30 

Oave. ITrn'l of Riipin, 

193,70 

38,0 

11,826 


30 

Sno^y P.t.ss. (OuiiaHh.) 

187,3u 

36,0 

16.007 


Oct. 1 

NSrS B.i'<ii,(uu vUlugc,) 

191,10 

4H.2 

13,766 

1 Mean of both Observation!. 

2 

^Snow) Pasa, 

ISi.tK) 

36.6 


y 

3 

San^la, 

198.20 

49,3 

9178 


4 

MLetiars 

197,30 

46,5 

9098 


6 

Piiari, 

201.90 

61,3 

703.1 


6 

ParkSanf, 

199,SU 

59,0 

8324 


7 

Riba, 

199,70 

66.0 

8331 


6 

MfiraoiT* 

I9H.NU 

61,3 

87S7 


12 

Pabliug, 

I96.0A 

50,7 

^7 


13 

Nnnija, i 

197,25 

49.0 

91.50 


15 

Shipki. 

195 30 

68,7 

11,192 


17 

Be4 of Setifj, i 

197,30 

61.3 

10,095 


18 

Ridite above Shipki, 1 

186,30 

38,0 

16,584 


19 

.Shipki, 1 

195,40 

61 

)l.t99 

Mean of the tvro 11,180* 

22 

Nuuija Jliuia, 

19^80 

5;),o 

HS54 



TasliijcaiiiT, 

lul.lio 

40 6 

12.459 



Hoad 10 Nako, 

lill.al 

50,2 

1,3,7.35 



Nriko, 

lO'i.OO 

42,5 


Barley grows at some Iteiglif 

24 

1 Cbaoir, 

loti.uu 

44.0 

19,479 

(abo,* iMk 

25 

Skalkar, 

195,50 

65,0 

10,999 


26 

Lari, 

194.25 

39,6 

11,516 

450 feet above ibe river bed* 

38 

' Lio, 

197,60 

44,0 

9471 


39 

Hauif. 

193,65 

35,6 

11.812 


30 

SSognan, 

197,40 

60.0 

9691 


Ifn. 1 

Kaaaa, 

196,90 

42.0 j 

9060 

Baoelleot Apples grow here. 

3 

J«nKi, 

198,85 

38.5 1 

8627 


3 

Raren^, 

198,20 

45,5 ^ 

9117 


5 

How,, 

j98,u5 

10,1 

9226 


0 

Meili, 

198,80 

42.0 

hfih7 


7 

Spara Woilar, 

201,50 

4H.0 ' 

.5.1. to 


8 

Wooptu JbOla, 

2iM,HO 

02,3 

62H9 



Nichar, 

2u2,0d 

47.0 

6774 


9 

Trada, 

201,36 

47.3 

72t)0 


10 

Sorao, 

1 201,10 

43.7 

7248 


11 

Gowra 

203,30 

48,0 

6042 


12 

Rampor, 

208,06 

Ag,5 

3 i76 


14 

Nirt, 

20H,H0 

64,0 

2}>70 


15 

lied of Setlej, 

209,40 

45.0 ) 

25.52 



Kui{;erh, 

202.38 

50.0 

Got >3 

Mean of the Observationt* 

it 

KbmitarseD, 

2(K60. 

48,0 

5279 



Kan,?al, 

203,90 

52,3 

6311 



Batora, 

210.0 

60 

2881 

Aboat 100 feat abore tba Ri- 


Khyrn, 

2U9.40 

aOg? 

2613 

[«r. 


Stuii, 

310,00 

61 

2283 



11. In deducing the Elevations given in this Table I have used the fol¬ 
lowing comparisons made with the same Thermometer and an excellent 
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Barometer filled p ith Mercury revived Croni Cinnabar and well purged of air. 
These correapoadeoces being compared with Dalton’s Table of the force 
of steam (Thomson's Chemistry, vol. i.) give the errors oftheTliermometric 
scale, and from them the subjoined little Table is calculated by interpolat¬ 
ing the intermediate nunibers. Using this Table to correct the indications 
of the Thermometer, the corresponding Barometer is taken from Dalton’s 
Table, and the height deduced therefrom in the usual manner, correcting 
for the temperature of the air as directed by M. liamond in calculating 
single oliservations of the Barometer. It is known that without corres¬ 
ponding observations, the results of Barometrieal measurement are likely 
to he erroneous. To this error the method by boiling is also subject. But 
in lliese clirnales, wliere llir B.ironieler is so much more regular in its indi¬ 
cations than in Europe, this error lies within a less compass. 1 find from a 
register kept very rarcCully at .S.diaranpnr that tlie Maximum annual range 
is only C inches and in any one moiilh not more tlian 4 inches. I his error 
cannot then affect the boilings by more than 300 feet in the extreme case, 
and generally much less. But they arc subject also to their own error, aris¬ 
ing as well from llic .smallness of llie scale as defect of observation. Every 
precaution was taken to reduce this last within as narrow limits as possible. 
Still I am afraid tlie error may have amounted in some cases to half a de¬ 
gree. It i.s hardly creddde that both these errors should lie the same way; 
and vet we see that in the Elciatton of the Pass something of this kind 
must hare occurred, for the residt by boiling exceeds that of Trigonometri- 
eal measurement .V.'il feet. 1 need scarcely say that with regard to the pu¬ 
rity of the water used I was most scrupulous; 1 find it difficult therefore to 
understand the above anomaly, unless if be referable to tin* uncertainty of 
the correction for the temperature of the air. 
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IbMt of the Observed Correspondences oj the Thnpesmltire of Boiling Water wUk Me 
Indications of the Barometer. 


Obterved 

Hg. Pt. 

Observed 

Temp, of Bar. redeem 
heroin, ed to 'A*' 

Bet. Cor for Belton e Tern, 
Diem. Tube , of Steam. 

Error of \Ob$d. fig. Pt. Cor. 
Scale l/or error of SceU. 

210,00 


86 

27.7 6 

27,71 

2U/,0o 


207.86 

207,3» 

2641 1 

82 

26.33 

26.28 

205.28 

2.10 

205,16 

207.25 

26 33 

71 

26 SS 

26,23 

206.19 

2.06 

206,03 

206.50 

26,87 

70 5 

25.80 

2.'>,75 

204,27 

2 23 

201.26 

200.W» 

25,00 

83 

25.52 

26.47 

203.73 

2,17 

203.64 

206.40 

25.26 

74 

25.20 

26,15 

903,10 

2.S0 

203.13 

204.86 

21.86 

62 6 

21.84 

24,70 

902.36 

2.49 

202.60 

204.26 

24.00 

65 

24.66 

24,61 

202.IM) 

2.26 

301,M 

204 (H> 

21.60 

80 

24 ..61 

24,46 

^«.Ul,6!> 

2.31 

201,69 

108.16 

21.71 

69 

21,68 

21,63 

196.89 

2,26 

19.S.72 


17 *6) 

42 

' 1741 

17.36 

166.90 

2.60 

IH'i.O.i 


Table of the Error of the Thermnmelric Scale. 


If P 

htfo, ](fbtH 'B P. 

h''toi. |f>/W 'H P 

ill rot 

IHH 

Z 

197 

■J. 4 4 

2U6 

2 Zfi 

189 

2 64 

198 

2 43 

207 

2 ii) 

190 

2 53 

199 

2 41 

208 

2 20 

101 

2 62 

MO 

2 39 

200 

2 17 

193 

2 51 

201 

2 37 

210 

2 14 

193 

2 50 

202 

2 3.*i 

211 

2 10 

194 

2 49 

203 

2 3.i 

212 

2 06 

196 

2 47 

204 

2 .31 

21.) 

2 02 

196 

2 46 

Suj 

2 29 

214 

1 98 


The full amount of the rorreciion duo to the temperature of the air has 
been a|)plied. To obtain tlie mean temperature of the column, 1 have cal¬ 
culated that, at the level of the sea, from the observed temperature and the 
approximate height, allowing a change of 1“ for every 300 feet of Elevation. 

I*_ 

I'he correction is obtained the formula iie^T. H. in which T. is the mean 
temperature and II. the approximate elevation. 


12. In forming the section, 1 lunk^Hie^ <Vvil><rt4 lo the method I 
ought to follow, whether to give an orthographic projeettou of tlie several 
points supposed lo throw off perpendiculars <mi a plane assumed in posi¬ 
tion, or to constitute the several lines of route the intersections of the 
planes of projection with the surface. Tliough preferring the former.for 
some reasons needless lo mention, I have chosen to adopt the latter as 
most conformable to the exaoiples hitherto given of sections. My lines 
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of route are however very short aad very variable in direction, a defect of 
this method as applied in tliw particular instance. In order however to re* 
present (he fall of the river I have supposed it to form an orthographic 
projection on the plain of section and as tins latter is in most cases paral¬ 
lel to the river’s course, it will not occasion any considerable distortion. 
Where however such does occur it is noted in section. 

% 

13. It now only remains that 1 euuuiu notice briefly the principal results. 
At Shipki the river bed is elevated 10,005 feet; at Nanija Jhbla 0854. The 
mean is 9430 which may be consideredtlie elevation of the intermediate 
point. At Spara Wodar again the elevation i» 5.t3(} feet; and at Wongth 
Jhhla 5289. The mean of tbese, 5313 is taken as the elevation also of tlie 
intermediate point. Now tlie distance by tlie Map is hO miles or allowing 
(or the devious windings of a mountain ’«: the f«ll is 4119 feet, or 
59 feet, nearly, per mile. Agam, at Batorah the level is 2181 feet, and at 
Shni 2083 feet; mean 2132, or below Wongtfi 3181 feet. The distance 
being 53 (or corrected 62) gives a fill of 51 feet nearly. The present 
survey of the river terminated at Suiii but judging from tlie analogy of 
Other rivers, I infer that it lias a furlher fall of 1000 feet lo 1200, before it 
reaches the plains, in a course of about 56 miles. The total fall from Shipki 
would then be about 8400 feet. Captain Webb in his visit to the Niti 
Pass informs us (Join. >f Sciei." , vol. ix.) that the bed of the'Setlej has 
there an elevation of 14,924 feet. This is 5494 feet higher than the level 
near Shipki. The courst of the river would appear to be about 1 lOmiles, so 
that here also the fall is between 50 and 60 feet per mile. At Shipki the 
river has a mean width of about 100 feet; the depth I did not measure, but 
I should suppose it to be about 6 feet. These data, with the above fall, 
using the Chevalier De Buat's formula w^uld indicate a velocity of about 
200 feet in the second, or nearly 12 mues an hour; a result tertainly too 
high. From Lari to the ’lonfluence; the fall of the ^ht branch or Spiti 
River is 2.141 feet; thrUistance Iteing-SS-mileS-ov-horrecled a.iJjefore 38, 
Hero dierefore the fall is 82 feet 5 inches per mile. A course of ^0 ortJo, 
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miles above this point reckoning it to have the same declivity, woidtl bring 
its waters under the influence of perpetual frost 

14. Some diflerenccs will be observed between the results given in this 
paper and those contained in the former. Tliey are generally in the eleva¬ 
tions and have been occasioned by the use of Dalton's Table which had not 
been seen when that was published; one or two have originated in revision. 
The Gflnas Pass is one of these. 


A yocalmlari/ of Kaudweri and Tartar (Bhotia) Words. 


Jinglish, 

Kandweri. 

Tartar. 

Man, 

Mi, 

Mi. 

Male, 

Changmi. 

— 

Female, 

Chasmi, 

Muni. 

Father, 

A pa. 

Owgfl. 

Mother, 

Amma, 

Amma. 

Sou, 

Chang, Dekhraj, 

T ubu. 

Daughter, 

Chime, Cliiining, 

Porno. 

House, 

Kim, 

Kangb 

Village, 

Deshang, 

Hyhl. 

Fire, 

Meh, 

Meh. 

Bread, 

Hot, Lotri, 

Dik. 

Milk. 

Kherang. 

— 

Butter, 

Mar, 

Mar. 

Salt, 

Tsa. 


Honey, 

Was. 

— 

Tea, 

Ch4, 

Chia., 

Dried Grapes, 

Dkkhang, 

Gundflm. 

Wheat. 

Jad, 

Pakbe. 

Barley, 

Cliak, 

Soa. 


A a a 
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Stgtish. 

Kandwm. 

Tartar. 

Meal, 

Kankang. 

■ - 

Cow, 

Sang, 

Balemg. 

Bull, 

Damas, 

Sang6. 

Ewe, 

Khas, 

Maniori. 

Ram, 

Hhlas, 

Ro,6. 

Weathej 

Kh&r, 

Kbalba. 

He goat 

Aich, 

Rabo, ) This U the a»awl 

S^ta goa< 

Bakbar, 

Rama, ) t®*** 


Kto, 

K(. 

Cat, 

Phshi 

Pishf, 

Book. 

Potbi, 

Pott. 

Faper, 

Kaglf, 

Shhgu. 

Ink, 

Seahf, 

Naksa. 

Pen, 

Kaiam, 

Dingkyo. 

Pipe, 

Gangsa, 

Gangsa. 

Flageolet, 

Bashang, 

Lingh. 

Tliese tw’o instruments with the steel curiously ornamented and some 
keys of a singular fashion, form the personal equipment of a Bhotia. ^h» 

flageolet is double, but the notes are unisons. 

The scale seems irregular 

and uncertain. 



JingUsIt. 

KanAweri. 

Tartar. 

Sword, 

Terwal, 

Chipsa. 

Cloth, (Calico,) 

Kapra, 

Ra. 

Broad Cloth, 

Ponn, 

Kambh. 

Wool (ShecjKs,) 

Sliingcham, 

Shing. 

Ditto (Shawl,) 

Pashm, 

Lena. 

Tent, 

Tamboa, 

Gur, 

Water, 

Tl, ThC, 

Cb&. 

Snow, 

Pom, Kherang, 

Kha, Oman. 
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English. 

KanAweri. 

Tartar. 

Ice, 

Sahang, 

Chagrhm, Kyakba. 

Hoarfrost, 

P^gallang. 


Stone, 

Rak, 

Deh. 

Mountain, 

Rang, 

La. 

Hill, 

Dani. 

-- 

Ascent, 

Tang, 

Kyen. 

Descent, 

Chor, 

Thbr. 

East, 


Sher. 

West, 


H6p. 

North, 

— 

Chang. 

South, 

— 

Lo. 

Wind. 

Lahn, 

Lahta. 

Coid, 

Liskdfi. 

- „ — 

Heat, 

Jdngdu. 

— 

Day, 

Lae, L 3 'a, 

Ninon. 

Night, 

Rating, 

Sanmori. 

Year, 

Barsang. 

--- 

Mouth, 

Gol. 

— 

Road, 

li^tang. 

- - 

Bridge of Wood, 

Cliain. 

— 

Bridge of Roi)es, 

Tarang. 

Cli&yam, S^lam. 

Musket, 

T6bak. 

Tbba. 

Knife, 

Kh6r. 

T£. 

Gun Powder, 

Daru. 

— 

Eye, 

Mikh. 


Nose, 

StakCish. 


Tree, 

Botang. 

— 

Field, 

Rim. 

-- 

I, 


— 

You, 


— 

He. 

1 

aS 
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The names of the Week in KanAweri arc Hindi with the termiaation atig 

(9 

affixed. The Months seem to be similarly formed thus 


Hindi, 

KanAweri, 

Chyt, 

Clietrang. 

Bysakb, 

Besakliang. 

Jyeth, 

Jestang. 

Xsarh, 

Ang. 

Sawan, 

Sonang. 

Bhddon, 

Badrang. 

Asin, 

Indramang. 

Kartik, 

!(artang. 

Mirgsir, 

Mukhserang. 

P6s, 

Ang. 

Magh, 

Mang. 

Phaghn, 

I’hagoonang. 


It is remarkable in the above that the two months in which the Solstices 
occur have the same name, Ang. 

The Numerals in Kauaweri and Bholia are as follows 


■OiotMA. 

AVnuiiiwrt. 

Bhotia. 

One, 


Che. 

Two. 

Nish, 

Ni. 

Three, 

Shm, 

Som 

Four 

Jin, 

Ji. 

Five, 

Gna, 

Gna.' 

Six, 

Tuk, 

To. 

Seven. 

Slith, 

Dhn. 

Eight, 

Rii, 

Gye. 

Nine, 

Sgui. 

Zu. 
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Kanawtri. 

Bkotia. 

Ten, 

Sai. 

Chft. 

Eleven, 

Sehid, 

Chokshi. 

Twelve, 

Sanisb, 

Chooni. 

Thirteen, 

Sohr&m, 

Choksun. 

Fonrteeu, 

Sap6, 

ChhhjI. 

Fifteen, 

Sanga, 

Cfaangna. 

Sixteen, 

Sor&k, 

Chero. 

Sevan teen. 

Sastish, 

Cbobdam. 

Eighteen, 

Sara, 

Chobgya. 

Nineteen, 

Sagui, 

Cbhrgh. 

Twenty, 

Nija, 

Nishh. 

Twodty'tma, 

Nijaid. 

— 

Thirty, 

Ntja Sai. 

___ 

Thirty>oae, 

Nija SahitL 

— 

Forty, 

Nish Nija. 

— 

Fifty, 

Obai Nija. 

<— 

Sixty, 

Shm Nija. 

—— 

Seventy, 

Shan Nija Saf. 

— 

Eighty, 

Pa Nija. 

— 

Ninety, 

Pan Nija Sal. 


One Hundred, 

Ba. 

— 

One Thousand, 

Hazar. 



The following sentraces will exhibit in a clearer view the total dmimi* 
laritj to Hindi of either dialect aa well as to each ether. 

X^giUL Kmimtri. BHoHt. 

Hew far is that village ? Nhdeshung tetra warak d&! 

Ilshat is the price of this ? Zb mhllangtel 

la it cheap or dear? Yh mhliaug cbmdha teang <14i1 

Oivo hiai n mpea. J^poof o fbpi nutfnf. 
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Bngliih. 

Kemiiceri. 

■IstM. 

When will you go to Kaou'd! 

Mohne terang bite ? 


What is this ? 

King cha namangto ? 

ling ot 

Ilow far is Gird ? 

Gdrd tetra warak dd! 

Gdrd cbam tagar* 

Is the road good t 

Om dam dd ? 

Sam pdchang ot ? 

When shall I arrive Y 

Tetrang Pdgta ? 

Cham la tel ? 

How far shall I And water T 

Te warak ti pariato? 

Cham le chu tok ? 

Is there much ascent? 

Tang choras ? 

Kea mongbo! 

When will you go to Leh ? 

Lio terang biti ? 

Liro nam dogan ? 

What merchandise have 

Kioondo teta Sowdato? 

Kyolechangchi chi 

you ? 


[hod? 

Will you sell it ? 

Re te yenu ? 

Te chdngane ? 

€onw here. 

Jlda je. 

Dira sholi. 

Go there. 

Napa bye. 

Plmla song. 

What is your name? 

Kin liamang tedding ? 

Kc mill chi ? 

Where do yon come from ? 

Kinna ham chue ? 

Ke kang nadng? 

How many bouses are there 

.Iii Deshang teih kin to? 

Dill ydina kangba 


in tliia village? ft'iiam 1jo4'* 


These specimens, scanty and imperfect as they are, will ,end to give 
some idea of the nature of the dialects. With respect to the written cha¬ 
racter in Kandwer I cannot speak wilii certainty, but in the Bhotia or 
Tartar villagea they have the Umma and Sirma characters (or printed and 
written) of Thibet. The general resemblance of the former both in their 
forms and names to the .Sanskrit has been noticed. 1 have now before me 
an alphabet (or ka, kha, as he called it) written by the Lama Ring Jing of 
Dabling, and comparing it with that given in Yates's Sanskrit grammar the 
resemblance is very striking. There are however differences, chiefly unim¬ 
portant ones in the manner of forming the characters. This Lama had a 
book {Printed in this character, the letters yellow, on a deep blue ground; 
it was ornamented also with pictures of their gods or heroes, painted with 
very bright and vivid colors but without any idea of keeping or perspective. 
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Information wu alirays sought fue (when the time -allowed it) at to the 
distances and nature of the road between the different places of note be-k 
yond the frontier. The following contain some Of the principal particulars 
collected. 

I. Phrbfinnl on the Setlej to Qir(t (Gertop.)—The particulars given by 
Kissam DsoSeyana. 

Phrbhnni to Richba. 

Richba to Nissang. 

Nissang to Totnba, (no village, fire-wood and shelter.) 

Tomba to Dabling. 

Dabling to Namgfa. 

Namgia to Shipki. 

Shipki to Stia. 

Stia to Shvangla, (shelter and plenty of fire-wood.) 

Sberangla to Niigfi. 

N6gu to Loxo or Nuxo. 

Loso to Bau Kfimon. 

Ba6 Kfimon to Rabgcaling. 

Rabgealing to Choxe Churkang. 

Olioxe Chfirkang to Laling. 

From lialing, Gfirfi is three day’s journey. A higli.rangc called Dangbo 
is crossed; some snow on it; fire-u ood scanty. The people beyond Sinpki 
are called Jar or Zlar and belong to Wassangor Uchang as iti> sometimes 
called. Beyond Shipki the road is practicable for horses, llebgealing and 
Laling are both on the Setlej; Chfiprang is opposite the former ; Mfiusaro- 
wer is seven days from Chfiprang; Tokbo is the name of the Gfirfi Pergen- 
nah. Sagtad, fiamtad, Majan, Ludfir, Changtaling, and Mfipang, are the 
districts in which shawl wool is chiefly produced. From Chaprang to 
Chungsa (^(lang on the Jahnavi) six days. A road to Chfingsa also from 
Sangla on the Baspa. 
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S. Tbe lake M&nsarownr—I^fftieBkM fiumUied bjr the Lama Rmf 
Mmg of Dabling. 

It is from four to aeren day’s journey in circumference, according to the 
season, and is called by the Bbotias Mipang. There is a smaller lake near it 
callsd Lankachu; in the rains they communicate. Out of MIpang proceed 
four rivers towards the lonr opposite points, 1. Tamja Kaapa flows to> 

e 

wards IJssang. 2. Mamio Kampa towards P6rang. 3. Lang Jing Kampa 
(the SetleJ.) 4. Ling Jing Kampa towards Ladak. Babas seen, he says, 
each of these four civ’srs,..aad asserts that each flows from the Lake MI¬ 
pang. The Setlej flows through the smaller lake Lankachu. Gungri is a 
Snowy P«nk aaac the lake miicb reaeFated by Hiadosi Jing is the name 
of China. 

2. Shipki to GIrfi or Gertop.—Particulani by Bali Ram Seyana, of 
Kami a. 

1. Shipki to Stia. 

5. Stia4o Meyang. 

fl. Meyang to N6. 

4. NktoKlokb. 

fl. Kiokh to Kinfph. 

6. Kinlpb to Rflkhm. 

7. Mfliihm to Shangsi. 

R Shaagnto Shyang. 

Shyang to Olrfl three and a half stages—^no villages; high ground tra- 
earsed with mach snow. Chiprang is six day’s journey from Gkru. Pd* 
doof and iMg are two Tillages on the road- 

4. Mknsarower and Man TulaL—Chang Ring Jing, a Beopari of Maryflm, 
a village one day’s journey from the lake gives the following particulars. 
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M6niiaro\rer is in his opinion s moimtain; Mantabu a lake; frOQ tfaelat* 
ter no river has its exit bat from the former four riven sprinSi as foUows:— 

1. Lang Jing (Setlej) to the West and South. 

S. Tamjok, to the East and North. 

3. Sing Jing between the preceding and flows to Ladak. 

4. Mam io or Mabiok opposite *hn preceding towards Gerhwal. Tang- 
shhng, Mchsbhng, Lodok, Mahjun, Changialing are the chief districts for 
the Shawl Wool. A Zhmpflng or Killedar of Maha Chin (China 1) reside* 
at Chiprang. He is of a fair complexion. 

5. Gdrfl to Leh (capital of Ladak.)—Particulars by the above. 

Ko oftUja. 

1 I. Eigong, a village of forty houses, level road and passable for 

horsemen. 

4 2. Teshigang, a village of a hundred houses. Geluras or Monts, 

2 3 Huiujok, twenty bouses, a stream which falls into Sing Jing at Leh. 

8 4. Kolok, a village of eight or nine houses. 

3 6. Koig61, fifteen or sixteen houses. 

& ti. Murt, thirty houses. 

4 7. Rupsho. twenty houses. 

3 B. Gya, sixteen houses. 

2 9. Mirfi, eight houses. 

2 10 . Himnii, a. hundred Lamas and Gelums reside here. No former*. 
^ Jl. Leh, two hundred and fifty to three hundred houses. The Rajas 
38 of Ladak reeidee here. 

0. Shipki to Chiprang.—Particulars by Cliang Ring Jing. 

1. Lopebak; Bank of Setlej, Hmo fcovses. 

2. Tia, ditto, cross on' boarded Sanga, eight houses. 

3. Myang, opposite (i. e. to Shipki) side of Setlej, twenty honaes. 

»ha 
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4. N6; Setlq, kalf a day's joarney to rig^bt, eight booset. 

4 Lbk ; Setlej, still Cumber, four or live booses. 

6. Lakba; Setlej, net a day's journey, four or fire houses. 

7. Shangze; Setlej, about trro miles, nine or ten houses. 

8. Chfipraog, this side Setlej—ford, twenty houses. 

A fort abore the town or village. Jt is built of stone a«d will ooataia from 
1500 to 2000 men. The road is practicable for horse.s. A horseman ran go 
in three days; a loaded sheep in five. Ling is two hour's journey beyond 

Chfiprang. 

7. Gii'fi (Gertop) to Mfinsarower. 

1. Tfikyfi, eight houses. 

*. Ifenaar, twelve booses, inhabited by Lamas, > Th«»*M»»*everyIosj 
i. Chfipta, four houses. y tugea. 

4. Cbekung, two iiouses. 

5. Karlep, six bouses. 

6. Turjan, twelve houses, inhabited by Lamas. 

7. Mansarower, sixty-four houses, Lamas. 

5. Bekar to Shangze 

1. Rioh, left bank of Setlej. 

2. Foshang, ditto. 

3. Chi prang, ditto. 

4. HMfim, right bank. 

6. Shangze, ditto. 

Bekar is two or three day's jonmey from Nissang ; the road crossing a 
very high ridge. 


0. Lari to Kfingri.—Bali Ram Seyana of Nanija. 
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From thi» point two branches of the river unite the Spino and the Lidang- 
and together in the Pergannaba they flow through. Beyond Kungti are 
tomraiig. Tailing, and Baro, on the banks of tlie Spino wiiich is tlie right 
branch. On the Lidmig are Laru, Paling and Rangreh. The Lid.ing has 
its source in the iiistort<r. Kiinghm La; five day’s journey from Dankar. 
Does not knowfa wiwt ie r s t lieiivev .springs from. 

10. G4rfi to Chaprang in conformant. 

1. Shing Lapcba. 

2. Thktag. 

3. Largfi. 

4. Peldong. 

5. Ling. A bridge over the Setlej formed of iron chain'. 

0. Cliijirang. 

1 \. Particulars furnished by a Kanaweri Beopari from Ltli. 

Chang to Rupsho five day's journey. 

Rupsho to Rutoh, twenty da\'s journey. 

Rfipsho to Leb, ten day’s journey. 

Lari to Leh, fifteen day's journey. 

12. Sktilkar to G&r(i—By a man of Sk&lkar. 

1. Cliangar, (no village,) wood and water; a cave. 

Bblii 
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9. Sagtad, a village of three houses. 

3. Champa, village of three houses. 

4 . SAnegyhl, twelve houses. 

5. S6m Lakhar, (ao village,) wood and water. 

0. Bhutp6 Gbati, source of Yung Chum which joins the Spiti just above 
Skalkar. 

7. Chkkara Chang, no village, encamptnercbant walls formed of the 

hair of the yak. 

8. Khaurkhfl, no village, water. 

0. KharkhAm Chang, encampment, no culti 

10. Dtikbo; one tent, no wood. 

11. Shang; Encampment, twelve or thirteen tents. 

12. Laocbe; no village or encampment. 

13. Z6nj6ng, two tents. 

14. Kungya; no village or encampment. 

15. GirtL 

At most of these stages wood is not procurable, the only fuel is the dung 
of the yak. Banglo is twelve day’s journey from Lari. Tangdi, two from 
Ranglo. 

13. From Sungnam in Kan4wer tlierc is a route to Munes in Ladak. 
Damaksbd is the name of the high ridge crossed. It is said to be covered 
witn sMvs. Jiaaes is three day’s journey from the crest and one day far¬ 
ther is Dankar. 

14. From Nissang also there is a road to Stang and Bekar, two villages 
on the Setlej, between Shipki and Chiprang. This route crosses a very 
high ridge covered, I believe with snow. It leads up the bod of tlie stream 
which flows under Niasang. 

15. Thm is a direct route also from Shipki to Skalkar crossing the lower 
part of the Phrkyhl ridge; it is represented as both difficult and dangerous. 



On the Building Stones and Mosaic of Akberabad or 

Agra. 


By (•niE late) H. VOYSEY, 


To iJte Secretary of the Atiatic Society. 

Sir, 

W£ have all heard of the magnificence of the TajiDaha)^ and of the 
precious stones used in its Mosaic; of the robberies committed by the Jhats; 
and of the substitution of others of inferior value. 

Perhaps an enumeration of the stones used in the structure of this beanti* 
fill Mausoleum, as well as of other buildings in Agra, for the purposes of 
truth and of fixing the proper bounds to our admiration, may not be foreign 
to the scope of the Asiatic Researches, particularly as some of than are ob¬ 
jects of geological interest. 

The stones composing the main structure of all the public buildings at 
Agra or in its vicinity are of two kinds, sandstone and crystaUised lime 
mono or maible. 
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The fort; the greater part of the Mausoleum of Akber at Secandra; Uie 
Jams Meajid; the gateway, wall, casement and Mesjids of the Tij ; are 
built of the sandstone. The T^fmahal or tomb of the farorite wife of Shah 
Jelian; tlie Motl Meijid and some buildings in the interior of the fort are 
built of marble. 

The sandstone is of a disagreeable colour, and from its strong resem¬ 
blance at a distance to brick, forms a mean and ugly contrast to the brilltan* 
cy of the polished marble structures, which are reared on it. It is not a good 
building stone, decomposing very readily, particularly the slaty kind, which 
contains a considerable quantity of mica and iron. It is remarkable for its 
veipey appearance and far tbs grey circular spots, of vorione sise diffused 
over its surface. Some of them exhibit the singular appearance of a small 
protuberance or tail like that left on a ballet, when caat in a mould. A ho¬ 
rizontal and vertical section of one of them, shew that they are spherical. 

This stone is quarried about twenty-two miles west of Agra; at Fattebpur 
Sikri, in the hill, on which the Mausoleum of the famous Selimshah Cbistl 
iii built. This Ktw range runs in a nearly N. E. and S. W. direction and 
the dip of the strata w hich are very distinct varies trom an angle of 25" to 
60°: nearly at right angles to the direction of the hill, in a S. .S. Westerly 
direction. It is remarkable that a range of hills South of Faltrhpur, of tlie 
s?me rock, dips in a contrary direction; the precipitous face being to ihe 
Southward and the dip to the Northward. 

It belongs to the old red sandstone formation of Werner, and is the first 
of his floetz rocks. Mc'Ciilloch and Jameson, however although not agree¬ 
ing in the mode or relative perind of it< formation liave placed >l among 
the primary, rocks. I hn» e little doubt that this rock will be found incum¬ 
bent on granite, as I have invariably found it in tlie peninsula of India 
and in otlier parts of Hindoostban. At a place lying between Warangaf, 
the ancient capital of Tclingana and the Godaveri, 1 have seen a rock 
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with eiacUy similar characters, even contaioing' the grey spherical spots 
but of rather larger dimensions. The grey sandstone which is also found 
in the buildings of Agra, differs in no respect but colour, from the red, the 
passage taluig place rery frequently both in a gradual and in a sudden 
manner from red to grey, in the same block. I think it probable that thih 
range of sandstone forms part of the great sandstone formation of India; 
on the N. £. boundary of which, are found Fattehpur SikrI, Machkiind, 
Dholpiir, Gualior, Kallinjcr, Chunarand Rotasgher; and that it is connect¬ 
ed to the S. W. with that of Gondwana. 

The crystallized limestone is said to come from Jaypur, but I have not 
been able to obtain any precise iiiforiiiation on this point. The specimens 
which I have examined^ appear to be pure carbonate of lime, of a large rhom- 
boidal grain, effervescing very briskly in acids. I have seen no speciinen«t, 
which contain carbonate of magnesia, although the Hindu image.s foruied 
of dolomite or magnesian limestone, which are commonly sold in Calcutta, 
are said to come from Jaypur. The Garrah Mandela limestone is a dolo¬ 
mite of a small grain and more nearly resembles that of the above-mentioned 
images. The marble of Agra resembles the Carrara marble of Italy in the 
purity of its white, and in its containing grey streaks. 

The stones used in the mosaic of theTfij, and of the other buildings, are 
of tw elve kinds, iBchtding the different species of Calcedony; they are, 

1. The Lapis Lazuli —Lajaverd. 

2. The Jasper—^Tdmraaaog 

3. Heliotrope. 

4. Calcedonic Agate. 

5. Calcedony. 

6. Carnelian. 

Sard4. 

6. Plasma or Quartz aad Chlorite. 


jAkit. 
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9. Yellow and itripad narbla. 

]0. Clay alate. 

11. Nephrite or Jade. 

IS. Shelly limestones, yellow and rariesated—Sengnuriaa: and lastly a 
yaHew stone called “ Seng' tilal” it is of a foiden coloor. hot I had no op¬ 
portunity of ascertaining, if it reidly be a stone.* The whob of these with 
the exception of the shelly limestones, are used in the Mosaic of the Taj. 

Ist. The Lapis Lazuli I am inclined to think is a foreign stone. I hare 
not hitherto found it in India. It is said to come from Ceylon and from 
Thibet Some pieces which form the upper border of the tomb of Momtfza 
Begam are of a beautiful deep bine colour, containing interspersed crystals 
of Iran Pnites. which tbe ancieots imagiasd to b« gM. Tide atone is the 
most rarely used in tlie Mosaic of the Taj. 

S. The Jasper is blood-red, and of tbe kind found in tbe basaltic trap and 
wacken rocks of llindusthan and in tbe beds of rivers issuing from them. 

3. Some of tbo'soocimcns of Heliotrope or Bloodstoao age laggaagd beau¬ 
tiful, and it is used in great profusion in the,Mosaic. This stone is also 
found in great abundance in the same locality as the Jasper. 

4, 5, 6, and 7, are generally very beautiful, and are translucent, verging 
on transpanmt They asw of vartont shades of red. white and yellow. A- 
mong the Agates are ttie ribbon agate, the fortification agate, the fnluilar 
agate, moss agate or mocha stone and the star .'ig.ne. The Carnelians and 
Sardda are remarkably fine. These stones are all found io- lhe saaii| locali¬ 
ties, as tbe last. Fne Sone, tbe Nerbaddab and Godaveri rivsas are said 
to proouce them in abundance. The great manufacture is at Cambay. I 
once saw a lingam of agate which had been found in the Godaveri. Its 
weight was probably from six to seven pounds, and it was finely aoned. 


* It ii taid to COM fro* Kemaoa. 
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8. The PlMMe. which’appears to me to be a mUtare more or lesi inti¬ 
mate of (Zeertz and Chlorite, is frequently found in the basalt and amyg- 
dakii rocks of the Dekbin: its principal use in the Moaaic is to rary the 
Mmies of the leaves of Hms flowers. 

0. The yellow marble is seen principally in the tombs of £timad ad Dan- 
lah, the Vizir of Jehangir. His sarcophagns and that of his wifisiare form¬ 
ed of solid blocks of it. It is said to come from Giizerat. Not being able 
to procure bits of this or of tbe striped enarbie, I was not able to ascertain 
Ibeir nature. 

10. The Clay slate appears to resemble that which I have seen flMi 
llongbir and them the hms cf Goat It is used in tbe bordem of the Mo¬ 
saic as a contrast to the white marble, but takes a very inferior polish and 
is much subject to decomposition. The large takbt of Shabjehan near the 
private hall of audience in tbe fort, is composed of an entire slate of this 
stone. 

11. Thn Nephrite or Jade, I have only seen in tbe Zenana of Jehangir. 
It is of the same kind as that sold in Calcutta in the shape of dagger’s han¬ 
dles, spoons, cups, &c. Some rough specimens of it, which I procured from 
the baser contained a considerable quantity of talc intermixed, which is not 
nn nneonmon occurrence in this stone. 

12. The yellow shelly limestone is remarkable for tbe different species 
of the genus Cardium, which it contains, the ribs and transverse stri» of 
that genus of shell being very distinct. The matrix is composed of clay, 
silex and oxide of iron; it is softer than the crystalline yellow Iknestoue 
which fills up the outline of the shells, and consequently takes an inferior 
polish: where it has been exposed to tbe tread of the naked feet of pilgrfana, 
this difference is particularly obvious the shells being left in relief by the 

Coo 
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wearing down of tUa aofter matrix, presenting a curious ted pretty appear¬ 
ance. An easy moda-of dissecting this limestone is afforded by placing a 
piece of it in diluted muriatic acid, which dissolres the pure carboaate af 
lime of the shells with great rapidity, leaving the spaces empty in which 
they ware previously enclosed. The shells are much broken, and I found 
it difEcult to determine whether there are any of the genera Solen or Mya 
amongst them.* 

The shells of the variegated limestone are less distinct, the stone itself 
being more compact and containing enclosed pieces of clay slate: they may 
however be sometimes satisfactorily ascertained to be of the same genus, 
Cardinm ; it contains a smaller quantity of carbonate of lime: but the same 
pecuUarittea from waacing dovtn exist, and it may be dissected with equal 
ease by the aid of the acid. 

I have been informed that these marbles come from Giiserat but whether 
tbat is their habitat 1 cannot tell. From the looseness of their component 
parts, and want of compactness, I lliiiik they are tertiarv limt'^tones, possi¬ 
bly of modern origin, like those in the vicinity of Pondicherry. 

The whole of these stones and marbles are said to lia^e lu cn the produce 
of commuted tribute, or to have been received as gifts from tributary pow¬ 
ers ; but the labour bestowed on polisliing and giving tiie exact shape to 
such hard materials, must have been immense, and forms the distinguishing 
feature of this maguiticcnt work. 

A single flower in the screen around the tombs, or sarcophagi, contains a 
hundred stones, each cut to the exact shape necessary, and highly polish¬ 
ed; and in the interior alone of the building there are several hundred 
flowers, each containing a like nuariwr of stones. 


* t do not Ibiok these fimestoiet tre at pmoat imported into Afra; thoj are proeai^d, for tha 
^arpasts of ihe artUt trota Uie uaaMraat rvlaMi toaibh and aicsjiUs aiih whiabIbis dialriatis covered. 
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Whai flMrefore we inagniftceiM»aikd kmmtj of the maternk, tin me of 
the building mmI the immense pain md InhMr bestowed npun the whole 
are taken into consideration; it may be aaiety artored that it has not its 
equal in the world. 

1 am, &c. 

H. H. VOYSEY. 

Ccc 3 
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Smiuerii luer^Uons* 


By (to* ia«) Captain E. FELL. 


Witi Oburvatuu ff. H. WILSON, Esq. See, At. S. 

l^E Society haviof beoi tome time in poseewinn of fuiout translated 
Inscriptiona by the late dittinguished scholar Capt. £. Fbll, think it due 
to hia memory, aa woU as to the value of the docoments, to offer them to the 
public- 

Hm first of these was found at Guidia Mandela; in what sitnatutn, is not 
upon record. Capt Patt’a inteatum to fiirnish the necessary illustrations 
both of this, and of the Inscription at Hansi, having been delayed till the 
papera should be revised for publication, and having been finally disappoint* 
ed by his premature death. The Hansi inscription was copied from a stone 
in the fort 

The OaAa Mandela inscription is remarkable for the genealogy of a race 
of princes who exercised the sovweignty over part of central Hindustan in 
which the enumeration much exceeds that of any inscription yet discovered. 
A very moderate computation w31 place the origin of the Auniiy in the com¬ 
mencement of the seventh centnry, as if we allow an average of tw euty yearn 
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to the reigrii of eaob of the fifty4iro princes prior to Hridaya ini 1617, ire 
shall deduct 1040 years from that date, and consequently place the accee* 
sion of Yidara Raja in 627: liow far the whole detail is entitled to cObfl* 
dence cannot be conjectured, but the latter part of it is susceptible of con* 
finnation. The fate of Durgdvati called Durgeiti by Dow is related in 
his translation of Ferishta with many interesting circumstances: she com* 
mended the army against Akber's general A$oph after her son Vua had 
been dangerously wounded and compelled to quit the field, and when all 
iras lost plunged n dagger into her bosom rather than fall aliie into the 
hands of the enemy, {Dow, ii. 64S.) After her death, and that of Vira, the 
principaliiy was temporarily occupied by the Mohammedans, but the in* 
scription conftraas what the history only leaves us to infer, that it was not 
at that time permanently annexed to the dominions of the Mogul.: 

The inscription at Uansi derives some interest from its awMhfiielii* 
cidating the history of Prilhu Rai or Pitkaura, as will be noticed in tho 
remarks which the Benares iuscripUons have suggestecL, 

The circumstances relating to the discovery of the last named inscripti* 
ons are fully described in the extracts from the report presented by thn 
Judge of Benares to Government, to whose libanJity the fmaeiy im1ii* 
debted for their communication. 

I. INSCRIPTION FROM GAIChA MANDELA. 

SaUMiom to Gamtm FaAne eosgtwrs. 

In the province of GfidbA, there was a prihee natMd'T&dava R&ya, % 
receptacle for the waters of battle; his son was Mfedbava Sinha, vMNe 
son was Jagannfitba from whom was descended'Raghuafittai'WMse son 
was Rudra-dfivai bis son was Yihfira Sinha, whose son was Nara Sinha* 
dfiva, whose son was Surya-bhfinn, whose son was Yfisu-dfiva; fiwnlftn 
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was Gopiliisdhi, from whom was desceoded Bliup&tasabi; whose sou was 
• '* •* 

Gdpiiiitiia, whose son was prince Riniacliandra, whose son was Surat&na- 

sinlia, whose son was Harihara-d6va, whose sun was Krishna-d^va; from 

IT 18 IS 

whom sprung Ja^t'sinha whose son w'as IMaiia—inha whose son wasDurja- 

20 21 

na Malla, whose son was Yasasknrna whose sou was Pralap^ditya, whose 
son was Yasas-chandra. ills son was Mandhara-sinha. whose son was 

24 ■ 28 IS 

Goviuda-sinba, from whom was Rama-chandra, w hose son was Karnno- 
tha-ratna-sdna, whose son was Kamala-nayana, w hose son was the prince 

M li 

Narahari d6va; Ravi-sinlia was his oflsjtring, to whom was bora a good 

20 St 

son named Tribhuvana-raya, whose son was Prithivi Raja, whose son was 
12 22 21 
Diranii-chandra, whose son was Madana-sinha, whose son was Ugra- 

U 28 

sdna; his son w'as Rima-sihi, from whom was ilesretuled Taia-chandra, 

Sr 28 

whose son was Udaya-siiiha wliose son was Bhdnuiiiitra, whose son was 

25 40 ' 41 

Bhavanl S&sa, whose son was Siva-sinha whose son was named Harinari* 

42 a 

yana, whose son was Sabula-siiiha whose son was Raja siuha whose 
son was Dadiraya, whose son was Goraksha-di^a, whose sou was Arjuna- 

48 

einfaa. 


13. To whom was bora Sangrauia-sabi, who was the fire of general 
destruction to the heaps of his cotton-like foes, and upon tli«appearance 
of whose majesty pervading the universe, the mid-day sun became os a 
spark. 


14. Wishing to conquer tiiis whole earth, he destroyed fifty-two for¬ 
tresses, (considered) impregnable, by their ramparts, and bastions equal¬ 
ling the tbomderbolt, and firm on the peaks of mountains. 

13. The son of this gem amongst monarcbs was Dalapati of unrallied 
lame, wbote renown the lord of serpents (Sdsha) was long anxious to chant, 
but w hose mouths could not completely accomplish his praise. 

10. Even those (princes) of morose dispositions continually embraced 
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the dost of tb« feet of (this monarch), wliose hands were always moist with 
the waters of charity, (who was) intent on bis rememl>rance ofHari, the pro* 
tector of those in his power and the guileless cherisher of his subjects. 

17. His consort, Dorgirati was as prosperity itself to the fortunes of pe¬ 
titioners, beautiful, as the image of virtue, the acm4 (boundary) of the good 
fortune of this earth. 

18. Upon the decease of the Sovereign of the Universe, she installed her 
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son, the fortunate Viraniriyaoa, three years old, in the seat of royalty. 

19. By her own renown, famed in the three worlds, she made this whole 
earth, as it were to change its appearance; by immensely high golden dwell¬ 
ings, as an unlimited splendid H6m&chala. by the heaps of precious gems 
scattered every where, as a mine of innumerable jewels, and by the herds 
of frolicsome elephants, as possessing innumerable elephants of the lord of 
heaven. 

80. Surely, she who daily presented, steeds, elephants, and millions of 
gold in unbounded charity, eclipsed by these higli-famed acts the vast re¬ 
nown of the K4madhenu. 

21. Always intent on the protection of her subjects, she herself mount¬ 
ed on an elephant, in every field of battle, conquering her powerful adver- 
sarie», rendered useless the L6kap41as. 

22. The fortunate ViranAr&yana of infinite fame, entered manhood; and 
the dignity of this prince, difliised over the world, increased tfigatber with 
the portuta of revenue requisite to be taken. 

23. In dw course of time, a mighty chief was dispatched by Akber, 
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powerful by the riches of the earth, and equalling Arjuna, for the tribate. 
He was disrespected by the prince 

Si and So. Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who made 
the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated bis foes 
by bis dreadful valour, was slain by hundreds of thousands of his adversa* 
rys’ arrows. DbrgAvati, who was mounted on an elephant severed her own 
head with the scymitar she held in her hand: she reached the supreme Bpi« 
lit, pierced the sun's orb (obtained salvation.) 

M 

S6. Chandras&hi, the asylum of the unprotected, the abode of glory, the 
fell kunp of the whole of his family, he whose wealth was fame, and the 
offspring df the prince Dalapati,'was crowned (by Uie people.) 

27. The females of his enemies quarrel with tlie trees in the forests: the 
trees first snatch off their garments, then with their thorns seize them by the 
hair. The women consume them with sighs, and observing by the (light of 
they sun their uncovered bodies, harshly tear off the bark to clothe them* 

selvea. 

28. As the six-faced god, was descended from the consumer of the god 

SI 

of love, so was a son named Madhukarasdhi bom to this prince. He wae 
of unsullied renown, and a sea of glory acquired in’this world. 

29. By whose victories proclaimed by hosts of people, and accomplished 
by his strength of arm, the eight DiktAlas, are eternally ashamed: bv rhe 
vibrating sound of whose double-headed drums, outvying the rour of the 
newly risen, but arrogant clouds at a general deluge, the exultations of his 
agitated and dispirited foes were silenced. 

n 

30. His son was the fortunate Pr^mandriyana, the accomplisber of 
the wishes of the good, the corporeal energy of the mass of glory of the 
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ksbetriyas; tjbe abode of love; fame itself; the pride of hU family; the 
wealth of the virtuous, the art of the Creator, the ocean of gopd qualities, 
and voi<l of a path for evil. 

31. His foes deprived of their repose by the first acquaintance of the 
light of his shining renown, and separated from their beauteous female^ 
unto this day do nut quit tlie inountuin caves; and by his increasing troops 
of thousands of dreadful elephants, resembling heaps of clouds and whose 
brows were fragrant w ith the dew of passion, the mass of hills was either 
bumbled or cleft. 

32. In the field of battle, even the proudest monarohs should only bo 
^cibly secured. Enmity should toot exist: tame slutuld be incaeasod in 
this world, by charity unceasingly practised. There must not be any oaten* 
tation. Tu petitioners llieir reque.st should always immediately'be granted 
without any enquiry. These are the virtues of princes and these practises 
were proverbial of PiAniastibi. 

33. The fortunate llriday4swara resembling another new year was the 
son of this illustrious prince; he w as the giver of happiness to the just, and 
the glory of liis ancestors. 

34. Altbougli he rules over the whole world, yet he particularly cherish* 
es the unprotected; a cloud though raining equally, waters a valley snost 
abundantly with rain. 

35. By him were presented, and confirmed (by grant.'-) on neat copper 
plates, to the bralimanus, several villages encompassed by deligbt/ul groves, 
proud with splendid mansions well inhabited, abonuding with pure lakes 
stocked will] lotuses; pleasing from the continued noise in the temples (from 
the chanting of the vAdas, &c. &c.) and every where possessing extensive 
(lands) fruitful with every kind of grain. 

D d 4 
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3(1. lie cherished (he whole of his own eviend«d dotninioD, pleMStt, 
from ihe attachment to the workhip of the iniihoruk, end in which hipo* 
crisy was nevw knowti. 

37. The universe and every monarch was obedient to the wiahes of 
Hriday^sa, by whom were inscribed on a wall of gold, the fifty lettm, re- 
aembling mighty elephants. 

38. Who, when in ebace, on foot, slew with an arrow, when apringing 
on him, a mighty tycer, with forehead resembling a large dreadful ser¬ 
pent. 


89. Regarding whom this is a eayng of Indra-; •* Oh Aijnna, why are 

“ you dispirited ? Oh illustrious immortals! What; do you not know that 
“ this prince Hridaya makes many brjihinanas on tlieearth, equal to liulra? 

40. Tlie consort of tliis monarch was named Snndari, the mansion of 
good fortune, and beautiful as that treasure. Virtue. 

41. Through whom the earth was constantly filled with the enemies of 
the demons, dispelling the cause of the streams of poverty and pain, and 
was always (glutted) with.the waters of real charity, writh elephants resem¬ 
bling clouds, and (temples reeking) with streams of fragrant juice. 

42. She cherished virtue by innumerable acts of holy munificpnce such 
as (causing to be made) large wells, gardens and reservoirs, and by numer¬ 
ous presents. 

43. She caused this holy temple to be erected, and placed in it the 
(images of) Vishnu, Siva, Gan^sa, Durgfi, and the Sun. 

44.. Sankara is incompetent to the praises of her, by whom Sridhara 
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(Viclmu) and die other immortals are glorified, and have obtained a holy 
abode. 

4'i. iShe caused the deities, Krishna, Vishnn, and others, to be continu¬ 
ally worshi|>ped in this4em|>le, by brabmanas specially appointed, by offer* 
ings, banquets and riches innumerable. 

46. The monarch Ilridaya conquered greatly through her, who Upraised 
for her excessive energy, and resembles the light of the moon. 

47. This account of the race of this prince was framed by the learned 
Jaya Govinda by thO'order of Sukirtti, a preceptor of the Miinansa, and 
Vytikarana, and who by hrs own dociiines conquered logic, and is skilled 
in the whole of the vfidas and their lueiubers. 

48. This temple was built by the skiltul nrlisls Sinhasabi, Dayarama, 
and Bhagiratha. 

48. Written b}’ SadSsiva in the year of the Sumbnt jcra. 1724, (A. D. 1007,) 
on Friday, the 11 th day of the bnglit foriihglit of the moon of the month of 
Jyeshtha, imd*«i>gcaven by the abote urusts. 


II. INSCRIPTION FROM lUNSI. 

Salutation to DeVi:— I. Let the enemy of Mura Vishnu) protect yon; of 
incomparable turiuiis forms bj his mental contemplation of the members of 
Lakslinii. Her countenance a second monn: her anus the branches of tlia 
Parijata. The sides of her high and solid breasts the frontal gloiMja df the 
immortal elephant (of lndra.> Jn this progressive manner did the hidden 
Sri ajtpear uhen produced from the waters of the agitated-churued ocean. 

Ddds 
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Jdf iJEkn prince Prifliivi fiaja w«s. horn in tbe race of Uie descendaiito 
<iCiiiP^y>on : his matenuiL. oncJe was named Kiraaa, an increaser of his 
fame. 


Sd. He was as an antuional moon; for an om^ent to that firmament, 
tlie tribe of Guhilanta; and an ocean of those eminent qualities, gravity, 
munificence, and handsomeness. 

..dtb* Having slain the warrior Hammira who was an arrow to the ewth; 
file king who was a serpent to the riches of his enemies; acquainted with 
the qualifications of the assembly of beroes, and whose feet were cleansed 
by tbe contact of tbe mass o^cagn .from tha frindsMinf hshnuvyas being 
delighted, presented to him, possessing pure virtues tbe strong fortress 
istki. 

6th. Having, for the purpose of battle, entered tlie lofty-peaked fortress, 
and having placed his foot on the heads of the armies of bis foes, he was 
as ftn hnatswer of their wiahes to those Overcome by calamity. Travellers 
describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he (Kirana) had 
mad.* Old which resembled the very heart (best part) of the earth; thus 
exclaimed, " Oh thou Jtero Hammira, wbera.now. iathy jinns»<hd ma- 


Otb. By the new revenues, arising from his victories, first the high road 
was fnished, near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, frc. and also 
an apartment for the wealth of his enemies. “ Having well considered, I 
•• imagine that tbe celestial tree is Kirana's, certainly Tryambaka on whose 
'‘forehead, tile moon appears, conquers in this world: who is another 
“ Yams ” 

7Ui. Bat what can be said of the greatness of him, on whose accom^ 
Vibhisbana the lord of demons sent a messenger who thus spoke, ** In 
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<* Lanka the jSMce of demons who has obtained a boon from contemplat* 

'* ing the loitas foot of Bima, the pearl of the line of Raghu, tkos confident* 
“ly and respectfully addiresses the fortunate Kilhana ditinely seated, 

“ broad-cl»^ted, strong-armed, whose festirals are far-famed, and who by 
" hia unanMied glory baf enligliteBed4iM,tlwaa woilds.” 

8th. “ The object was (the completion of) the bridge intended for bat*^ 
“ tie; and we both were in assistance with the w'arrior chiefs of the monkiea 
“ antkbears accoutred, day and night, and on which account RAma having 
“ madaftie cities, presented me with this necklace and you have written on 
" a leaf signed with your own band the magnificence of your city.” 

9th. Ob thoH hero 1 Hanuman .thus writes, “ That you possess eaandaa* 

ful valour, and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Prithivi Raja is 
*• R&ma.” 

lOtb. “ Being bom in the line of Guhilanta, your essential nature is of 
“ this kind. In this Kali Yuga, no one is attached to truth or morality.” 

lith. For as "Oh hero, when conquering nations, you first slew the 
“ forces of your foes, and then throwing your arms round the neck of their 
“ leader, seated on a mailed horse, held him fast. But it is unseemly to 
" state all this before you, for it is improper to detail the beauty, learning, 
“ prosperity, eminence or misfortunes of the great.” 

12th. “ By thee, best of Kshetriyas, is possessed strength, enrich^ with 
“ splendour (which has) rooted up, and then reinstated (your enemies) and 
“ a mass of unsullied fame (which shall last) as long as the celestial mor* 
*' ing sun shall shine*, as long as the winds and firmament, the earth and 
“ sea remain.” 

13th. “ What is the use of repetition: Itofen to my true words, Kther ae* 
f " ^ept Lanka, ah fina'aM safety.” 
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14th. “ This Btring of jewels was presented as a respectful gift, by the 
“ ocean preserring its own qualities, to the celebrated R&ma, preparing to 
“ form his bridge.” 

ISth. “ And again, KilaTalha born in the tribe of T&ila an image of 
*'strength, and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the 
” lotus feet of the fortunate Kilhana: his son Upnga was called on ti.f eartli 
" Lakshmana.” 

lOth. “ He was an excellent sage and by his ilerntion obtained the 
‘'abode of the three-eyed God. This furtunat', Lakshmana, was a.ways 
" the chief of those of composed minds." 

In the year of Sumbut 12-24. (A. D. IIC8,) on Sulurilar, ihc seventh of 
the while fortnight of tiie luonih Magha. 


:il. INSCRIPTIONS PROU BENARES. 

In the beginning of IR21, seven plates of r >;);ier wiili ‘^•insciit Inscripti¬ 
ons were fonnd by a peasant at work in a fit-M near iIk- rontluence of the 
Rema ualla with the Ganges; thyy were tb-bvered by him to the Magis¬ 
trate and forwarded to the Government by whom they were presented to 
the Society: the following is the descriplion of them us conveyed in Mr. 
Macleod's report of their discovery. 

“The Inscriptions unon the six ‘lastger plates bear date 1234 and 1236 
Bnmbut (A. D. 1177 and I I7tt,l and are, i find, formal grants of land .in the 
Sanscrit language under Ihe seal and authority of Raja Jye Chundfia, 


*'7bc neventb plate, of smaiief' iioensions than t lm wgat ,-find found on 
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a anlweqnpnt occasion, but. near tiie saine spot, bears an inscription exactly 
of a similar kind, but of more remote date; being a grant of land by Srea 
Gobind Cliundra (the grand-father of Jye Chundra) dated Smnbut 1177, 
(A.D. 1120.)” 


TRANSLATION. 

PROSPERITY. 

1st. May the pride of Laksbmi, apparent at the commencement of her 
amorous dalliance, and in which her hands, wander over the neck of Vish- 
nn, whose joy is nnintemiptMl, be the OMna of aur.happ'UMs 

2d. Upon the retirement into heaven of all other princes Yasdvignha* 
a monaKh of the solar race remained : he w.as most illustrious nan. jnnM> 
ficent. 

3d. He had a son named Mahichandra, whose unbounded fame resem¬ 
bling the splendour of the moon spread to the regions across the ocean. 

4th. He had a son named Srichandra deva,’ who delighted in the rules 
of Government, he overcame the circle of his foes, dispelling iiie darkness 
which had arisen from the valour of the adverse warriors. B> the glory of 
his munificence he dispersed every particle of distress of his subjects and 
by the valour* of his own arm he conquered the nnequalled kingdoatnf 
Kanyakubja (Kanoj.) 

5th. He visited the holy Tirthas* of Kasi,* Kusika' and Ayodhya* and 
by repeatedly bestowing his own weight of gold* on the br4ihmaa» he 
■tamped the earth with hundreds of scales. 

6th. His son Madanapala, the head gem ofeaoaarchs. and the momi'af 
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bit oini tae# wm a Tictoriom priaaai at tha time of bis inauguration, tht 
ihmffsm) of the Kali Yoga mf cleansed by tbe «ateni,firom tbe jars used 
jn the ceremony. 

7th. Whenever he proceeded forth on his conquests, bis wild elephants 
resembling huge mountains in their height, caused the globe to sink through 
tbe monstrous pressure of their steps; Uius tbe palate of tbe serpent Sesha" 
being pierced by the jewel in his head, compelled him to vomit streams ul 
blood, forcing him from the trituration, to hide his crest within bis own 
breast. 


8tb. An the nmon mna paadMmd kaaa the ocean” so from Madsnapala 

was descended Goviiida Chun<lrii; .lie was e prince of such wast strength, 
that by tbe grasp of his mighty arm, he was aide to restrain an elephant of 
4ba kingdom of Navarashtra." He possessed cown giving strmas «f the 
richest milk. 

Mb. His herds of elephants could never meet with equals for combat 
in three regions (the north, south and west) they therefora roved to the 
quarter sacred to ludra" (the east) seeking for Airavata.” They were like 
warrioN seeking for their adveraaries. 

10th. From him was descended Vijaya Chandra, a monarch as famed 
for subduing sovereigns, as In<h'a“ for clipping the wings of the mountains. 
He caused the affliction of this globe to be washed away by the streams of 
tears from the eyes of the wives of Hammira," who was the abode of wan¬ 
ton persecution to diderent realms. 

nth. His fame, free from nil restraint, suromunted as in play the three 
worlds, and tbe magnanimity of his wsijUrknown renown has been described 
Jby the poets, partaking of the nature of the steps of the god Trivikrama,’' 
bie CuBc has caused dread to the demon Bali. 
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ISib. tThen b* moved iSith is eabdoe the eartb, bounded, bj the o<jban, 
the whole globe u if liistreMed by the heavy pressure of his mighty and 
mad elephants, seemed from the mass of dost thrown up by the bodies of 
prancing horse as seeking an asylum at the feet of Brahma. 

13th. The son of this monarch of wonderful power is Jaya Chandra" who 
resemUes N&rdyana descended on earth in the race of kings for the pur< 
pose of npholding the globe: princes desirous of averting the dread of con- 
tinned imprisonment, throw aside all doplicity, abhor the thoughts df war, 
and with tranquil minds court his favor. 

—_ * 

14th. 'Wben be pre pni e s (for con q ue st ) s l to ni d' tb e lard ofnerpenls'* whose 

strength is depressed by the firm weight of the juice flowing from the tem¬ 
ples of the strings of bis elephants like immense streams of agitated moun¬ 
tain riv«rs» being overcome by exertion, forget to seize the rim of the circle 
formed on the back of the tortoise by the friction (of the mountain Man- 
dara) and on which play the thousand breaths from all his humbled hoods* 
he would be totally deprived of sensation. 

His, Jaya Chandra's feet, are worshipped by the whole circle of Rqjaa, 
by the favor of the feet of Sri Cbandra-d6va, a mighty prince, emperor of 
emperors, who by bis own arm attained the sovereignty of the fortunate 
kingdom of Kanyakubja. By the favor of the feet of the fortunate Mada- 
na-pfila, a mighty monarch, a king of kings. By the favor of the feet of Sri 
Govinda Chandra-d4va, a mighty sovereign, emperor of emperors, the lord 
of steeds, the possessor of vast elephants, die ruler bf men, the monarch of 
three empires, the equal to Vacliespati** in knowledge of various sciences. 
<By' the favor of Sri Vijaya Chandra, a glorious prince, ruler of'kings, the 
lord of sfeeds, owner of mighty elephants, monarch of men, the sovereign 
of three empires, equalling Vachespati in knowledge of various scien¬ 
ces. He the fortunate Jaya Chandra, the victorious, the mighty monarch, 
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the emperor of emperors, the lord of steeds, the possessor of mt elephants, 
the ruler of men, the sovereign of three empires, the equal ofVachespati 
in the knowledge of various sciences, thus commands, causes to be made 
known, and decrees to all the inhabitants, to the headman, to the wife of 
the headman, to the young prince, to the minister, officiating priest, door- 
warden, commander of troops, to the keeper of the treasure, the magis¬ 
trate, physician, and astronomer, to those belonging to the female apart¬ 
ments, to the chief amongst the elephant keepers, horse keepers, bird 
catchers, and of those who dig in mines, to cowherds, and to shepherds of 
the undermentioned villages. Be it known to ye all, that on Sunday, the 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of the moon of the month Pausha, in the 
year 1234, of the Sumbut sera (Anno Domini 1177) when the sun was to the 
north of the equator, 1, Jaya Chandra, having first bathed in the Ganges, at 
the holy city of Varanasi and having offered water in the prescribed man¬ 
ner, to the mantras, to the deities, holy saints, mortals, to the Bhutas,” and 
to the classes of Pitris;” having also paid homage to the sun, whose glory 
dispels all'darknesB ; having worshipped the deity whose crest is a portion of 
the lord of plants*' (the moon); havmg performed adoration to Vasudhva** the 
nouriaher of the three worlds; having made offering of an oblation of rice, 
milk and sugar to fire; have in order to increase my own virtue as also to 
add to that of my parents, bestowed on the fortunate Ran Rashtradfaara 
Torma" ksfaetriya, (of the lineage of Vatsa, and of the five families of Bhar- 
gava, Chyavana, Apnuwan, Aurva and iamadagnya,) grandson of the most 
noble Thakkur Jagaddhara, and son of the most illustrious Tfaakkur Vi- 
dhyadhara, the undermentioned villages; having given a grant to that effect 
as long as the sun aifd moon shall exist, vis. on the opposite side of the 
river Devaka (Saryu) the villages of Laualli, Satava, Tatalia, Naugama and 
Dukshapali, in the Pergannah of Ambee alii,*'dependant on Dhawaharadiha, 
together with all land and rivers therein; all mines of iron and salt, all fish 
ponds, ravines and barren lands, hills, forests and bidden treasures, also 
all plantations of Madbuka*' and mango trees, gardens, clumps and grasses 
of every description 'nhich may come within observation, including every 
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thing nboT* and below, free (from all claims) in every direction, as far aa 
the boundary lines extend. 

(Here follows a mantra which appears to instigate the bestowing of gifts 
according to the individual's ability. I however am unable to explain it.) 
On the subject of the nuuntra are the following couplets: 

1st. He who accepts land and he who' gives it are both perA>rmers of a 
virtttons*^ deed, Uiey both assuredly obtain heaven. 

2nd. Oh Purandara,*' the conch, a throne, an umbrella, noUe steeds, 
and fine elephants are the signs of having bestowed land, they are thje re* 

ward. 


8rd. Rama Chandra thus solicits all those monarchs who may reign*’ in 
future (that is, after him,) “Bestowing of land is the common road to virtue 
amongst princes; do ye all practise it accordingly during your reigns.” 

4th. •• When my race may become extinct, let whoever may be the mo¬ 
narch, to him do I join my hands requesting he will not set aside this grant.” 

Stb. “Tlijs earth has been enjoyed by Sagara** and numerous other mo¬ 
narchs to whomsoever the soil at any time belongs, to him at that time be¬ 
long the fruits of it.” 

6th. “ He who forcibly seizes a single cow, a single swprna, or even a 
“ single finger’s breadth of land given in a present, dwells in the infernal re- 
“gions for a period of tourteen Indras.”” 

7th. “ A depriver of land bestowed in gift cannot expiate his offence by 
digging one thousand tanks, or by thf yirtue which results from the per- 
forpaance pf pp aswamedha;” not even by presenting ten milUons of cows.” 

S .»«8 
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8th> “ He vho aeue*. lend which has been given by another or by bima^ 
becomes a maggot in ordure, and sinks, taking with him his ancestors.” 

8th. " A bsfltowrer of Land resides in paradise sixty thonaaad years, hut be 
tirbPjeciies it, as also he.whe aUows the seixute. resides in hell ibc the same 
period.” 

loth. “ The wise have said that poison is not to be considered as poison, 
bnt they have determined that the property of die priests is th$ nal poison,, 
which if taken destroys sons and grandsons, whereas poison annihilates 
only him trbo swallows it.” 

11th. “A seiner of wealth which has been oflbred tothe-gods, andasplser 
of property bestowed on Brabraanas are reborn black serpents, wnd reside 
in the holes oi withered trees, in forests void of a drop of water.” 

12th. “ Whatsoever donations (and they cause virtue, prosperity, and re> 
nown,) have been presented by former sovereigns, must be considered 

when once giveo as ejected food; what holy man would ever taka diem 
back?” 

13th. “ The donainion over this earth resembles the play of the winds and 
clouds. The esjoyment of one’s faculties is only for the moment; the life 
of mortals is to be Compared to a drop of water on a blade of grass. Faith 
is the best friend in the attainment of bliss.” 

'This copper plate is inscribed by the rmowned Thakkar Sripati.** May 
there be happiness and great prosperity. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS BY THE TRANSLATOR; 

1. Mkshmi, the consort of Vishnu and goddess of wealth and presperity. 
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8. In (be 9th volume of the Asiatic Researchrs mention is made by Mr. 
Colebrooke of a grant of land made by Jaya Chaiuli ii llaja of Kanoj. It 
was inscribed on a jilate of cii])j>cr, a traiisi ript nf which vras presented to 
him by a Pundit named Sarvaru trivedi, who stated tliat he bad been em¬ 
ployed in decyphering it: the original is in liln;;laud; the hrst nhme in the 
ancestral line as decyphered by Sarvaru is Sripula, whose son was Mahi 
Chandra. The six plates have been examined in a most attentive manner, 
and no construction whicli could possibly he forced could tend to fix the 
term “ Sripala” as the head of the genealogical list: indeed the thhn b 
not even introduced epilhclieally which often is the case ; we may therefore 
reasonably infer that the I’undit diet not pay attention in making his trans¬ 
cript; another mistake also oeenm regarding Vijfeya Chandrasdbvs'which 
Vfill be mentioned in a note on the same; with these two exceptions the list 
of royal names in tlie grant mentioned by Mr. Colebrotoke coraMpnwhn 
with that of the present grant. In a grant found at Khara, Yasopala is 
mentioned as eonferring a gift of land in Sunihiti D. 1037) is be 

the same with Yaso\ igralia } 

.3. The purport of the 4th and 5th stanzas corresponds most exactly 
with that given as the great character of Sri Chandra-deva by Sarvaru- 
trivedi. 

4. Mr. AVilaon in a note to a passage in the ]irefaee to his Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionary advances as a mere etymological speculation, (when determining 
the date of the composition of the Viswaprakasa, a lexicon by Mabeswara 
descended from Sri Krishna, physician to Sahasank:i, king of Kanoj,) that 
Sahasaiika may possibly be a title of this Sri Chandra-deva, and wishes that 
the original of the passage inserted in the 9tli vol. of the Researches by Mr. 
Colebrooke could be examined. Mr; Colebrooke reads, “ whi<;hK*l<>‘ (Ka¬ 
noj) he Sri Chandra-d4va acquired by h's own strength.” The passage on 
the plate now transcribed is this, *' Sri Madgadhipuradhi rashtramasaQiafls 
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dorvikratnea&rjitam,” literally, the unrivalled kingdom the fortnnnte 
dlupara(Kanoje,) was gained by the valour of his arm.” 

5. Any holy spot; but more particularly places of pilgrimage sitnated on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

6. Benares. 

7. The river Kusi (Koosi) in Bahar; Satyavati, the sister of Veswancha, 
was married to Richika, a holy saint. Richika had prepared an oblation 
which he had consecrated with mantras: when he went to bathe, Satynvnti 
gave past ef it to her mother, and her mother in return gave her some fbod 
she had prepared. Satyavati brought forth Jamadagni, but she herself was 
tnm^araaed into the river Kauaaki (Koosi.) 

8. The modem Fyzabad in Oude, 

9. The ceremony of being weighed with gold and then distribnting the 
amount amongst the Brahmanas was common to Hindu princes in former 
days. The ceremony b termed Tuladan and His Hyhness the Bain of 
Taigore in J82I, was weighed in this way, and afterwards gave away the 
amount in charity, at Benares. Mohammedan princes were also weighed 
in the same way with all the paraphernalia of royalty on the Noroz. In 
the Toznk Jahangiri written by Jehangir himself is an account of bis being 
weighed. The Mohammedans however did not diatribe the amount, as 
the crown jewels always formed a portioa of the valnables against which 
they were weighed. 

10. Seaha is the lord of serpents, the earth is upheld by resting on his 
hoods. The Hindus nappose that all serpepts have « jewd of inestimafal# 
valas in tiieir ercat which accounts for this forced description. 
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11. The moon ie descended from the ocean of milk. A ray of glory from 
the eye of the holy saint Atri, was so efrulgeat.Uiat the eastern quarter could 
not endure it: it was accordingly thrown into the ocean where it became the 
moon. When the gods and infernals churned the ocean for the liquor of 
immortality, the moon was one of the fourteen inestimable gems produced. 
In Hindu mythology Soma, or the moon, is a male deity; the legend is fully 
detailed in the Mahabharata. 

12. Navarashtra a country in the south of India mentioned in the chap¬ 
ter of the Mahabharat detailing Sahad^va’s conquests. 

1.1. ludra is the protecting deity of the eastern region. 

14. Airavata; the name of Indra’s elephant; he was produced from the 
ocean of milk when churned by the gods and infernals. (See note 11th.) 

15. The whole of this verse is a play on words : the effect is lost in the 
translation. The hills in former days were supposed to have wings, and to 
amuse themselves by dying about, reducing to powder all countries in which 

Vhey might alight. Indra in order to preserve the world from utter des¬ 
truction, clipped their wings with his thunderbolt, and fixed them in their 
present positions, excepting the mountain Mainaka which took refuge in 
the ocean. 

16. Hammira, a king of Sakambhari, or Mewar. He was by this a gr< 
tyrant. Mention is made of him in an inscription dated 1220 of the Su 
but sera (Anno Domini 1103,) by Col. Willord in his essay on Vikramadil 
and Salivabana. 

17. Trivikrama a name of Vishnu; it signifies “three steps or paces.” 
The demon Bali had forcibly taken away the kingdom of the deities; Aditi, 
the mother of the gods, at the injunction of her husband Kjwyapa, fasted 
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for twelve days, and from that holy action Vishna was generated: after tlu 
subversion of the celestial kingdom, Bali, attended by Sukra, fats officiatini 
family priest, was performing a great sacrifice on the banks of the Narraadt 
at a place called Bhugu-kaccha, tlie modern Baroach. Violinu having tak¬ 
en the form of the dwarf (his fifth incarnation) went to the spot and beggec 
for alms. His appearance was so effulgent tliat those em[)loyed suspendet 
all action, wondering who he could he, some saj ing tliat Jire had boiioc- 
ed the ceremony; others that it was the sun himself, &c. &c. Vishni 
commenced a recital of the Sam-veda; Ball exclaimed that he must be s 
holy Bruhniana and demanded his wishes; the dwarf said all he requiret 
was as much earth as he could encompass with three strides. Bali though 
this a curious request, he however granted it, and when about to seal On 
promise with a vow, Sukra forbade him, telling him, thuk he recognizer 
Vishnu; Bali however still determined to iulfil the promise, and Vishnu ii 
three strides passed over the whole earth: Bali will be India in the eight! 
manwanlara. 

18. Jaya Chandra was king of Kanoj and Benares. Mr. Colebroolh 
in the dth volume of the Researcbes makes lum Omi saimims Vi^ajnmCban 
dra. This is evidently xvrong from the express statement that he was bon 
from Vijaya Chandra: .l.iva t'ii.indr.i went on a pilgrimage to Sitihali 
yCeyloc) and received from Vindihadra, king of Sinhal:i, Cwhora by the b; 
ha conquered) a most beautiful femaie: Prilhivi raja (commonly callei 
i'ith'aura) the last prfpce of the Chaulwuv dynasty . already enraged a 
. aya Chandra from a supiioscd assumption of having undertaken a sacrific 
al which Pritliivi raja ought to have been allowed to •■••eside, was exaspc 
rated at this, and a long and bloody war t >ok placs^uetween the parties 
this lasted until Annopomini 1192, when Saliebuddin inxaiifld the domi 
nions of Pilhaura : Jaya Chandra entered into- a leagve with (be iisva-ier, am 
Pithaura was slain in desperata battle fought on ti.c plains > Thancsai 
ThextUiance between Sahebuddip andw^nya Chaudi-i did r-ol last long, fo 
in the yeaf ‘U84 a great battle. »f fgught betv\eeu tham.near Htawa ii 
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.which Js*» feMHidw’s army was totally rooted ? he himaelf was obliged to 
flee, ua^hUHViemptii^ to cross the ganges in a email boat, was drawsed. 

19, Sesha; to mderstand^tfeie p«*age it ie neeaesary to Mippose the 
arge mewtim Mwiaiv-fixed «a the back «r« ttMeiK and pntli^ back¬ 
wards sad forwards by two opimske parties, thereby making an indentl- 
ion on the tortoise's back; the story to which the passage alludes is thus 
jld:—The earth rests on the hoods of the serpent Sesha, beneath whom, 
et^a considerable distance, is the Knrma, or tortoise; when the mountain 
Mandara wtia removed iniotthe '0«mn by the deities and infemals in 0 ^ 1 * 7 
.0 chum for the anvritn or liqncr of iiiMM«tdlitf,'ir«atik : they were sorely 
afflicted and iimayana tfofo compassion haring assumed the form of a tor- 
toMW a i lBt i ll tfti fcmrwi sd it The gocT tn« mfomls t^en utbg VbmM 
as a cable, churned the ocean, with the mountain Mandara, ilie continned 
friction of which, indenting the part of the tortoisp’s hack on which it rest¬ 
ed, caused a rim. 

ilO. The preceptor of the .gods; he is the son of Angiras. 

21. A particular class of dem»-god«. 

22. The manes of ancestors. 

23. The mots is named Oshadhipatl-, "tJW’lhrd'bf plants (annnnl."^ 

24. V&sudeva, a name of Krishna. 

85. TTmi grant was made to one of the Rajpntra tribe, as k fully proved 
the term Varma peculiarly applied to that tribe. This is in direct violak- 
liou Oft every precept; for all grants of land ought to be made to Brah- 
manas ezcjosively. It must be supposed in order to obviate skrnpparent 
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incongruity tiiat Rashtradliara was of the race (if BralimanSs termed Zamm* 
dur lii'ulimaiias, who are looked on as interior Brahmanas. They are also 
termed Bhumihara Bruliiiianas. The present Raja of Benares, Uditn Nara> 
yana, is one of this Ciist: they are considered both ns Itajitutras and Brah* * 
maiias, and in tlieir former capacity are allowed to holii the reins of Govern¬ 
ment which, as BrabmaaM.eMiiusiYely, they could nut. 

26. Perhaps the province of Amodah on the forth bank of the Saryu* 

27. Bassia latifolia; the fruit of which kffords a spirituous liquor. Tt is 
often used as a condiment by the natifes».w their food. 

28. This verse is in the Mitaluharu of Vijnyaneswapa. Mr. Colebrooke 
suggests the age of the Mitakshara to be above 500 and within 1000 years. 
The verse is quoted by the author of the Mitakshara, but auouy luously. 

29. An epithet of Indra; the conch, umbrella, &c. are the insignia of 
royalty. 

30. The whole of this verse, as also the whole of the 8th verse are lite¬ 
ratim the same as twp verses on a plate of brass found at Chitradurg, con- 
taking a grant of land by a king* of Vidyanagara conferred Anno Domini 
1386. Many of the Pandits at Benares have also assured me that the same 
verses are to be foniid on an eraelMitrcopper plate, being a grant of land by 
the famous Rama Chandra, king of Ayodhya. This plate was found at 
•Bamkota iu the very center of the modem city of Fy^abad, some centuries 

ago, and bv which, a* tkey rtlate, the Mohammedan Emperor restored land 
which his generals had seized. 

The same stanzas are also or idates of a grant made by Buccaraja, prince 


d«*b 1 fort 
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ttf Vid^andgar dated Anno Doniai 1409. They were seen at Nidigal and 
Goudja; they alaw M<»4<nund on the plates pt'eserred at Conjeveram and ifl » 
grant of land fdund at Tanna. 

81. Son ofVahuka, a great prince; when Vahuka died,iiwqueen wished 
to ascend the funeral pile with him, Imt the Mnni Urra, aware (hnf snwvM 
pregabat, wodd not allow her. The other wives of Vahuka in spite admi¬ 
nistered poison to her; tlie wished for effect failed, and when arson was 
bom he was named Sagara “ born with a ^tortion of poison in him.”- The 
legend is in the Otii section ot the Biiagawat, also an account of his numer- 
00 $ sacridees, kc. 

32. A period of time embracing seventy-one revolutions of the four yo¬ 
gas or ages. 

33. The sacrifice of a horse, a most royal and expensive ceremony per¬ 
formed by the ancient Hindu Kajas. It is reckoned so virtuous an act that 
the crime of slaying a Brahmana can be expiated by its performance. 

84. I am not exactly ])ositive as to the true interfiretation of this very 
material point as to who was the inscriber of the plate; tbe sentence con¬ 
tains an uncommon expression or two. 


The" yx large platds wert fimnd near the conflux of ihc Varana (a small 
stream running past tbfe north of Benares) with the gauges. They are gene¬ 
rally in size about twenty inches by sixteen. A thick iron ring goes thrcmfii 
the upper part to which is attached a bell-shaped seal; in the centre is the 
name of Jayh Chandra and above thd'name an image of Ganfesa, below the 
'name a conch.' The inscriptioM on the platen am exactly similar, onlv 
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diflerinf^iatlM name of the villages. One ofliMB also has Sambat, 1230; 
two yean.jnsterior to that of whith this is a transcript. 

1 he small plate is a grant of the village of Kavanda-gram in the Pergun- 
■ah of far iltiendent on) Amhulila-pattala, to a Brahmaifti named Vasish- 
IIm Mvpan. It hears date Sumhiit, 1177, (nr A. D. 1120.) The village 
mm bestowed b; Sri Govinda Chandra, a king of Kanoj ; he was father of 
Vijaya fliaili^n and grand-father of Jaya Chandra by whom the grant of 
laSkdiftMsd A. D. 1177, was made. 

The exordia and contents of the whole of the plates are exactly similar, 
names of villages, donor and donee’s names. 


HutoricaJ Remarks on the preceding Inscriptions by the St- 

cretary. 

The Inscriptions now presented to the Society, and other authorities, to 
be met witb fbr tbe most part in the preceding volumes of the Researches, 
enable us to form a tolerably satisfactory idea of the series of princes who 
reigned at Kanoj and Dehli, in the period that intervened between the first 
aggressions of the Musselmans and the final subversion of the native states 
in tbe upper parts of Hindustan. 

The pteMat^iDscnpuons relate to the dynasty of Kaooi. which ierminat'. 
«l with Jaya Chandra, the last of the series, in 1192. The names may be 
thus leeapitBlated, assigning to them tbe dates which we may yentnre safe- 
ly enongb to compute from those of Govinda Chandra and Jaya Chandra, 
as specified ih their grants, and that of Vjjaja Cbait^ in another place, 
{A. iz. 442.) 
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YawrrigTaha, .A. D. 1024 

Mahi Chandra, . ~ 2 . .)048 

Chandm-dfcta,.1072 

MeBmapAla,.lOiw 

OoVinda Chandra, . ..1120 

Vijajia Cbandrf, - 1144 

Jay a Chandra, .- 1168 


The length thua assigned to these reigns averaging 24 years, is founded 
on what appears U be the actual duration of the three last although Jaya 
Chandra met with f violent death. Thus amongst the present inscriptions, 
is one recording agrant by Govinda Chandra vrliich is dated in Sumbut, 

1177, or A. P. list the others are thrted S7 years Snbsequent or A. D. 1178 
giving that interval tir the two reigns or 20 for each, wliil.«t the reign of Jaya 
Chandra himself wasnot terminated till 16 years later or 11P2. Supposing 
therefore the reign ot Govinda Chandra to have commenced only one year 
prior to the year of hi grant, the total period of the three reigns is 72 years 
or 24 each ; one of Uese also as observed being cut short by a casualty. It 
is not extravagant to snppoce that the preceding reigns averaged a similar 
duration, and that the\ynasty commences at the date assigned to it: a pe> 
riod quite compatible with the rise of a new ruling power in that part of 
India which appears to bve been the scene of its subsequent ascendancy. 

There is nothing thatfumishes any information relating to the country 
over which the first namd prince Yasovigraha ruled: the late Col. Wilfort' 
sneaking of Ja^fu Chand (tsignates him as a Rathore Rajput apparently oik 
e amboricyof ahindip^ular treatise, the Prithu Rai Cheriira. This 
is in harmony with traditiin ennent still in Rajpuana wbtcb derive the 
present Rajas of Jodhpur, srho are of the Rathore tribe from the Jast 
orinees df Kanoj : many ofthe leadiing feudatoriee or Tbaknrs of Obdy> 
ar sii4 Jaypur are also Ratores. If we ^can nippose, which hi not im* 
probable, that Qm eodatry gifeMlly west of the Jumna and south of Aj> 
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mere or Meywar, Marwwr, &c. «as the original seat of.the Hbdirteibe at 
the time of the Mohammedan invasion, we may aospeoTthal Yamtigruka 
was a military adventurer from that quarter. It it dear that he waanot 
king of Kanoj, fur that city, it ia aaid in the iii|RrjptioB araa liia cenqnett 
of hit grandson Chandra'd4va^ neitber wnt he liagof Seaame for we 
fiad a Bauddba prince named Mahipdla reigning ttmre, as indnded within 
the limits of the kingdom of Gaur, in the year IU27, and his sons Sthirap4la 
and Kamap4Ia constructing ediiicet dedicated to Buddha of which the re¬ 
mains are yet conspicuous at Saraalha XA. R- v. «nd ix. 203.) Capt. 
Fell suggests the possibility of his heine tlie tame Kith Yatupda a priiuie 
of Kautamhi who is mentioned .in a grant found -d Khara in tlie Doab 
(A. R. ix. 4.1.3;) (hit seems not improbable, thu thb' A. D. 1037, would 
briog <)>« nrince rather later than 'abova rripa -rr- . at notiso ^cb«t to 
affect the average materially : (he iraperft»cr smT^ >f the Kliara inscriptioa 
however throws no light upuev The liistory«<>WTHw prince, or records any 
thing of Yasop4la except bit aa"\e anfl date: nm waet difficulty is therefore 
the difference of the latter member of the name, ethanecd by this conside¬ 
ration, that, Pti/ii, tiioiigli not iiiviiriably, is ofiena family appellation and 
that the family denomination ofthisdinutf agiaMWwha tSMUinn Wbes 
ther however he he the same wtjth.this'pnBce iof little importja^c: it is 
scarcely doubtful that he was the first of the fimily. vim attained any con¬ 
sequence, as besides the evidenc^ to this effectfArwabed W the gei ■aldgy, 
the p'lfweology of the inscription implies th> saAie .Mew at elKiiaiWriitd 
he ** was or existed after the imw W|MiMW he Was 

therefore in all likeliliood eitlier a military eudatory, br a martial advew 
turer, who availed himself of the disorganiation of the.peti;) iMiin 
of the Doah, consequent iipon the devaatatjo* of Mahmud tblifffiwMM- 
dations of a royal dynasty. 

Thf oocond in descent from Yaaovigltm appooOWws^liTe been Moirit 
of the rue who oeqainsd a right to th title sffMffalty, and wffiMttbed 
hie ianily oq the tiuone of Kanoj : Ih omfonted haq;aage of flattery 
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repeated by .traditionary exaggeration ha» converted this kingdom into the 
empire of all India, and the contest for this imperial throne according to 
Wilford, (ix. 171,) was the cause of the last great vrar iti India: that a 
war was excited by a dLspule for pre-emiuer/ce between the princes of Debli 
and Kanoj, inflamed by their being members of difierent rival tribes, is 
'probable enough; but it can scarcely be believed to have had much influ¬ 
ence on the general state of Hindustan: we cannot suppose that either 
Bengal or the Dekbin was conscious of a struggle between two princes, 
who appear only to have shared the dominion oi a comparatively limited 
tract with many others, i>ossiljly sidiordiuate but not dependant, and who 
“appeared in the Geld against the Mohammedans, as the allies not the mas¬ 
ters, of the princes of Menu, Qualior,' Knlin^, Rhidinra, anti Bhidraban. 

That Kanoj however had long been a city of gfdat celafaiity and the capi'' 
tel at independant and important state is undeniable: as Kanyalcnbja 
it is the subject of an ancient tboiigh absurd legend in the RamGyana, and 
as Kanogiza it lias a place with something like accuracy in the Tables of 
Ptolem|[. It gives a designation to a principal division of the Brahmanical 
tribe, and is said in the history of Caslimir to have supplied that province 
with Brahmans at a very early date: according to Firdausi, a kingotKiimj 
culed Sbankal, was cotemporary with lebrsm Gor or reigned in the 5th 
centery. Col. Wilford says the w hole of India was subject to the princes of 
Kanoj in the 8tli century, (ix. 200,) but according to the Raja Taringini 
Yaaoverma who waa prince of Kanoj in the beginning of the eighth centoo 
ry waa dispossessed of bis dominions by Lalitaditya, sovereign orKasbmir: 
this subjugation must however have been merely temporary for a prince 
named SdJuuanka must have oecnpied the throne about the middle of tha 
tenth century as Mahis wara the author of the K iswojmkasa in the yeUiTfl, 
makes himself sixth hi descent from the physician of that monarch: in tlie 
early part of the eleventh century Mofaaunmedaa tetHers call the king ofKa< 
Bpj Kora: this prhw» after being overcome 1>y Mannnid Was admitOd tft 
aa alliance with him, and in consequence incurred the enmity ofUtOban- 
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trjmen. He fell a sacrifice to tbsir fianhiinHl rernitment bat bis dead) 
broafbS'faMlk Ghaznuvi priase to Doab. Bad he aoMUt to have ax* 
acted severe retribution : the confusion consequent uuon iits ntareh thranfh 
the l)oab to Benuaa and even to Behar if not to Bengal (ix. 20% aflStirded a 
favourable opportunity for the rise of an enteri)rismg character such as vre 
have already suggested Yasovigraha to have been. Asaidatlliese troubles 
the power of Kanoj must hsve oapeciaUir safferai ant iUi iMtaatoiush- 
ing therefore that in aonae twioaty or thirty years from the transactions 
adverted to, it should have become the prixe of a new foe and owned Sri 
Chandra-dfiva as its lord. 

Tho iwcnpltoa states that thakprisme vasstad the !Ti^ha»at Kaat. Knsika 

and Northern Kosala, and the expressions used as uell as Uie character ot 
the indivhlaal, indicate his visiting Benares. Gorakhpur, Tirhut and Oude 
as much for purposes of conquest as of pilgrimage. It was tbia ptinca 
then who in all probability overturned the authority of that dynasty which 
teems so long to have exercised an extensive sway in gangetic Hindustan; 
the Pdia princes of Gaur: in that case however the Sri D6va-pfila of the 
Mongir inscription could not have lived later than the Moharainedan inva- 
sio*i as supposed by Col. Willoril, ^^ix. 20o an<l 20B,} as unquestionably fte 
power of the race was too much curbed by the new princas at Mjmpjrtor 
those of Gour to have undertaken an invasion of the Psajab as mentioned 
in that inscription : w iiliout therefore concluding that the date as printed in 
the Researches is correct it seems likely tlpit Deva-pAla Deva waeloBg 
anterior to the Palas of Benares and the disappearance of tbia name ftom 
amongst the princes of India. If aa summaed by CoL Wilford tbe-Stbira 
PAla of the Benares inscription {vol. ix.) is the Dhir Pal of AimMaal (Ay. 
Akberi, ii. 24) and consequently was followed by a succession of princes of 
the same family appellation, they must have reigned over limits much more 
contracted than those they jfoverned when tha buildings at Saaatb werp 
erected: the identification is however xery doubtful for tha lists of Abulfsal 
give^fteen princes between DbirpaimA the conquest of Bengal by Bakbtvar 
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KLalji, or aocorduig’tothaxiatfl of tbe Sanuith iuscii^ttioii and ofUteMHuel-f 
man intaaian ■|tw«eu 1027 and 1204 orleMtlumtx^’olve yearaloareigRtwe 
cannat MwnRom pUre any coafidenco in this approximation, and nmat infar 
the DhiTpat of the Ayin Akberi and Sthirap61a of Sarnath to be differ* 
ent individuals; »e are b\ no means reslneted to the former, forthedynaa' 
ty under discussion as the :;i'aiit found at Amgaelielii in Dinajpur furnishes 
a stMQ. mnne copies list, (ix. 434.) Ajp-eeahly to that authority it seems 
more safe to conclude with Mr. Colebrooke that the period o£ihe Mongiv 
gtwntt when the power of this family was at its hei^hth, must haaa hneiatha 
eighth or ninth eeniury at least. To save the trouble of reference it ina^h* 
us mell to insert the hames of this dynasty here as they occur in these several 
insen^ronw 


Amffteheki. 


J!*Uf/a^ 

Xhnarei. 

I,ek>p4t» 

phamaMM*. 

JayapMa. 

PevanPt 

jWMnMft. 

B^apna. 


, 

Nirtvanapila. 




RiijR]it!n. 


Iv 1 ‘pfil.l. 


— jiAla Pf\a. 


Surai Ma. 


t^nOiatMa IM<k 


Nai4} anap^ia. 


ItayapUa. 



Sthirapiia. 

BSva. 



Vanauioila* 


Abulfazl. 

DMrpil. 

DcvRp&tS. 

niiu'iRti'a’fi. 

pals. 

Wigaii(>t‘a. 

Rainp^'a. 
Uhuj ipi'a. 
Ju;,ud(ialB. 


■ytie conqueror of Kanoj is snccee<l<‘(i hv Madanapala, another warlike 
snd rietorioiis sovereign, and his sureeasor bears a similar character : he is 
said to have extended his conquests to the east, nodonbi beyond llit Dcva 
on the banks ofiwlnch some of the lands granted b\ .Fayachand appear to 
line neeu 6ibiated> 


The «wt;of^G(»vindft Chandrs is Vijaya ChMdrar,Pi»tant by whom has 
beep noticed «y BAi:, Colebrooke, (ix. 44il,).<k||cd Capiniu l-eJl 

hifk wbselted in'bis Mtes: the preseutiuscuptionsAipply, all tliat'was left 
tiocerCain by the grant alluded to, the origiual of which having been sent to 
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EogUadt it was only known to Mr. Colobrooke by a copy ofit made by 
tbo-Pundit employed to dooypfeer it: this grant agrees precisely and ap¬ 
parently literally with the present, except in tlie hrst name and tite last, or 
Vijaya-d6ra in place of Vijaya Chandra, the ancestor of Jaya dtra, not the 
same prince as Mr. Colebrooke has stated. 

Vijaya Chandra is celebrated in the inscription for the pangs he infitcf- 
ed on the wives of Hamvira or as Capt. Fell writes Hammira; this expres¬ 
sion isiplies his'having slain a prince so named but such an interpretation 
is mtfaer questionable as it is not easy to particularise the prince so de nmi- 
nated. To one Hammira a very popular character in Hindi poe' d 
tradition, the passage is of course inapplicable, as he did not live till long 
after the date of the grant, or in the 14th century, (A. R. ix. and x.) A 
chieftain of the same name is mentioned in the inscription found at Hansi, 
which fortress it is said was made the government of Kilhana the uncle of 
Prithivi Raja in reward of his slaying Hammira; this inscription is dated 
1168. and so iar tallies .well enough with the existence of Hammira as the 
cotemporary of Vijaya Chandra, but Hammira could not be twice exter¬ 
minated, and we have either two individuals of the name alive at the sam^ 
time, and both obnoxious to Hindu princes, or we must suiqiose that 
king of Ranoj only annihilated the power of Hammira, and left his do th 
to the ruler of Ajmere. After all however there seems a more simple solu¬ 
tion than either, and Hammira is nothing more than Mir or Amir, a Mo¬ 
hammedan prince or general. Consistent with this is all Musselman histo¬ 
ry which mentions the capture and recapture of Asi or Hansi several times, 
between the first and last invasions of Hindustan, and the character given 
in the inscription to Hammira who is there styled “ the Harasser of various 
realaa.” The inscription to which Capt. Fell refers includes no notice 
of Hammira, (A. R. vii. 180): the only connexion between hia name and 
H, is the moition it makes of the Sakambhari princes of Dehll in a stanija 
quoted in the Sanagdhara Paddhati, a collection of Olitcellaneous veraea 
compiM tw« geseratioBB after Hammira, prince of Skkambhari, bat thk is 
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molt probaUf the later Hammira, the prince whS lived in the 14 th not in 
the 12th oratory, and has no relation with die name that ocoura in the fiena- 
na inacriptioQ. 

The ioscription at pehli tboe referred to is the N4gari portion of that 
upon the I4t of Firoz Shah, translated by Mr. Colebrooke: it is dated in 
Sumbut 1220 or A. D. 1 )64. This records the occupation of Pehli by Ute 

Sukatnbhari princes, and there is little doubt that Sakambhari is the same 
with Samhker in Ajmere^ as Mr. Colebrooke supposes, or at least that it is 
Aiuber the ancind capital. The inscription calls the princes also Chakw 
vmof or pM^mMans, the tribe of Rajputs still numerous in that part of Raj> 
piitana, as well as in other places, and ptiving name to a small principality 
Still called the Chouhan Raj adioininf to Jodhpur. The traditionary hiato* 
ries of Jaipur or anciently Amber further confirm a connptiion between this 
state and Debli; for one of the ancestors of the present ruling family was 
married it is said to the sister of Fithanra. It appears therefore that soon 
after one martial clan the Rathore Rajputs had established a sovereigpty 
(pr themselves at Kanoj, another tribe of Rajputs, the Chouhans, succeeded 
in nHOMMiKihsir powm* from Aitnere to the upper portion of the Poab and 
Dehli. The inscription on the smB of Ffros Shah was engraved either in 
the reign of Visala-deva or of his immediate successor Vigraha R.-ija-dfeva, 
if the same person be not intended by both names; the.falher of Visala-d^va 
IS Vellordiva or Bella, and he may probably be th» same as tbh JSil Deo 
the Cko m i nm . of the Agfa Akberi. wbaconquienid th« ■anrirkality of Pehli. 
AbulfazI it is true, places this event in the ninth centu»»,Juit his list *f the 
princes oi the dynasty contradicts his own statement, '“'•haura, the seventh 
and last, was killed in tl82: the aggregate of the seven Thiels, is.nlade in the 
Ayin Akberi 83 years, which bemff dedacted from the date of,''^ithafira’s 
death, brings ns to 1109 for th« «M of the Chouban conquest; fins agrees 
yrsU enough with th^ date of. the inscription on the JAt, which alludes to 
f tUlB or Jinhaps only a'sdCotfS geaeration anterior to 1164. and conse¬ 
quently places VeUa-d6>a in the period atjohich Bil paq Bmst have lived 
according to iho Ayin Akberi. 
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The date of the msenptiou, 1108, shews that Prithivi ftai or Pi- 
thaara iMuat hav« jiitoceedeU to the supreme authority, immediately after 
the iMcriotion on the Ltlt was ehgraved ; at the same time it is to be ob¬ 
served tbatPritbivi Rai although styled by Abulfazl, king of Debli, appears 
«tOt to have held tliat station or at least not to have exercised the sove¬ 
reignty personally. The Tebkat Akberi and Ferishta call him prince of 
Ajinere, and his brother Kanda Rae, king of Dehli: it is possible therefore 
that the Sakainhhari princes still resided on their original dominions, and 
merely governed Dehli by delegates: that a close connexion however sub¬ 
sisted between the two, is indicated by the inscription on the lAt, as well 
as by the relationship between Pithaiira and Kanda Rae. Both brothers 
perished in the last engagement witli Moiz-ud-dm; Kanda Rae on the 
IMd, rad Pithaura was put to death' afitertfae battle. The appearance of' 
two or three princes of the Chouhan race at Delhi according to the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Ltit, immediately anterior to Pithaura, is fatal to the story Cok 
Wilford cites from the Pritfafivi Rae Cheritra (A. R. ix. 171) of the adop¬ 
tion of that prince by Ananga Pfila, the last of the Tomara dynasty of 
Debit kings in 1170, the last of whom according to' Abulfazl, also named 
Pritkivi was defeated and expelled from the sovereignty by Bil Deo 
as already obsen#;(l. 

The inscrip.Tons that have given ri|e to these observations are with one 
exception records of grants *made ip the reign of Jaya Chandra, the last of 
the rival^house of Kanoj who siiwirad-fcO a'' Very short time the down¬ 
fall of Dehli, to which he contributed not only by previous contests 

for pre-eminence, but even if tlie Musselman writers are to he believed, by 
an .actual alliance with the invaders. 

Tlic circumstances thus ascertained from these antient records satiufac- 
torily account for the rapid progress of the MohanMBCdan arms. Instead 
t-amblcrying *>ie interraUtatenawn Mahmoud of-pliizni and Mohammed 
Orfiowu, cotturfli ana-estabtiah frioiidly counexiuns, the Western princes 
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seem to have thoaght it a favouraUe opportunity for aggrandising them¬ 
selves at the ezpence of those neighbours whom the aggressions of Mah¬ 
moud had left exhausted and exposed: a century and a h alf was consumed 
in this unprofitable scramble, and when the Mohammedans returned to the 
charge they had to encounter only princes who were yet loosely seated on 
the spoils of their predecessors, and were disputing amongst themselves 
the appropriation of the booty. 


IX. 


Observations on the Climate of Subathu and Kotgerh. 


By Lieut. P. GERAUD, Beng. Nat. Inf. 


AS Meteorology is now considered by scientific men in Europe of great 
importance in every point of view, and of late years is become a subject 
which has excited an unusual degree of interest; it has occurred to me that 
the following Weather Journal eomprising a period of nearly sixt^ 
months, from the 17th of September, 1817, to the end of December, 1818, 
may nut be deemed unacceptable to those who devote a portion of their 
time and attention to this particular branch of science 
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The observations made have been principally taken at Sabathu and at 
Kotgerh with some others at intermediate places of encampment during 
the march, or a temporary halt; and as the journal in detail may seem ton 
voluminous for publication, 1 beg to ofTer an abridgement of it. 

The abridgement notes the highest, lowest gnd mean of each day ii| 
every month, inclusive of the observations taken during a temporary halt 
for the period above-mentioned : and for reference, a list of the places with 
their heights above the level of tiie sea, and their latitudes and longitudes 
will be found at the end.* 

The difficulty at all times experienced of being able to procure proper 
instruments in India for keeping a correct and regular Meteorological 
Journal has been a great drawback ip t|ie present instance; and the uncer¬ 
tainty of obtaining them from Europe in an efficient state has necessarily 
confined the observations for the most part to the Thermometer: but con¬ 
sidering all things; the peculiar nature of this mountainous, elevated and 
highly interesting tract of country, and the want of thermometrical registers 
in this parallel of latitude, being the first complete set ever offered, it is to 
be hoped that it may not be found unworthy of attention. 

The observations at Subathu have beeii limited, with very few excep¬ 
tions, to the interior of a house which has an exposed situation, and will 
give a very good mean, while those at Kotgorli have been taken outside, 
in the shade, exposed to the wind, so as to shew the tn|ie temperature of 
the atmosphere. After procuring and putting up a Barometer at the latter 
place, observations of the Thermometer were taken inside as well as out, 
marked “ Attached and Detached” in the column. 1 he Barometer used 
was unexceptionable in every respect, being a good tube filled with mer¬ 
cury, accurately boiled over a slow charcoal fire, and alter extracting Uy 

* I urn inilrttfd to dit brother CepUin A. Oertrd, tate Sareojor to the Board of Commimloiim to 
the Ceded proviaces for the latiwdea, loagitudea, aad heights, of the dilleroDlplaces above alluded to. 
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this tedious, troublesome, and not untVequently vexatious process (bnf not 
without breaking some tubes before succeeding) all the air bubbles and filth, 
was inverted into a cup of mercury to which was affixed a scale graduated 
into inches, tenths and hundredths parts. It may therefore be depended 
upon, and great care was observed, at the time of taking the observations, 
whether of the Barometer or Thermometers. 

It is necessary to state that the mean of observations taken at intervening 
places where a temporary halt was made, has been deduced from the highest 
during the day, and the lowest the following morning, being the only mode 
left for ascertaining a correct mean of the place for the day. 

Subathu is a small fort and military post occupied by the 1st Nasiri oi 
6tli Local Battalion or Hill Corps, in North J.,atitiide 30" 68’ and East Lon¬ 
gitude 7G° 59’, about 4,205 feet by barometrical observation above sea level, 
and about 3,000 feet above the protected Sikh states in the plains of Hin¬ 
dustan. Jt is situate in the Pcrgnnnah of the same name and was com¬ 
prised in the state, Thakurai or Lordship of Kcunthal, but at the termi¬ 
nation of the war with the Ghrkha power was ceded to the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

The horizontal distance from the plains of Hindustan is 10 miles, be¬ 
ing separated from them by two intermediate ranges of lower hills; from 
the Himalaya or snowy chain about 05 miles the nearest point; from -ne 
River Setlej or Satrudra 24, and from Kotgerh 40. 

It is a sort of flat or table land having mountains in the neighbourhood 
in height from 4800 to 8000 f^et above the sea. It is open and exposed be¬ 
ing low and near the plains, and in some degree is liable to the effects of 
the hot winds which blow from tlie plains during A|)ril, May, and June, al¬ 
though the intermediate ranges are considerably more elevated. It is on 
the right bank of a branch of the small river Gambhir which lies to the 
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South West and flows 1,100 feet below it, distant about one milein a straight 
line. It is very steep towards the South West, and North East sides and to 
the South East and North West is a range, the former rising in elevation, and 
the latter gradually sloping towards the river Gambhir which is about three 
miles distant. The hills in its immediate neighbourhood are almost desti¬ 
tute of wood while at some distance they are covered on their northern faces 
with large common .pine trees, bushes and shrubs. 

The neiglibourbood considering all things and tiie oppression and treat¬ 
ment experienced by the inhabitants under the Gurkha rule is populous, 
and the surrounding flats and slopes are highly cultivated. The country i- 
studded with numerous, though (or the most part, small villages, few of 
them containing more than from 4 or 6, to 12 or 15 houses or famiUea, and 
these hare increased to an astonishing degree since it became a military post 
and subject to l^ritisb jurisdiction. 

The appearance of the country is pleasing to the eye of a stranger though 
diflering widely from that of the iuterior. The climate of Siibatliu enjoys 
an agreeable temperature, the mean being from 0-5^° to CO" though during 
May and June it is hot, but seldom or ever becomes what is called oppres¬ 
sive in a house. Taking it all in all it is very healthy throughout the year. 
Fever and rheumatism are. the predominant complaints, but with respect 
to the former compared to llie plain, cases are remarkably few, more parti¬ 
cularly so during the periodical rains whirefa commence between tlie 20tli 
and end of June, and sudden changes or in damp weather; and tlie latter in 
the cold season. When the winter is rigorous, snow falls in January and 
February to about the depth of four inches, but seldom lies on the ground 
above two or three days, it being too low and exposed, and the sun's rays 
being too powerful. 

Hoar frosts commence in November, and vanish about tlie beginning or 

middle-of March; in severe seasons during pai'tof December, January, 
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and the early part of February, standing water freezes to considerable 
thickness. The rainy season generally speaking is heavy and terminates 
ftometimes about the middle or end of September, and at others not till the 
10th or 20th of October. The surrounding country is much cultivated and 
Agriculture carried on to a considerable extent and this is rapidly on the 
increase wherever the inhabitants from the adjacent states, who are often 
obliged to fly from the oppression and tyranny of their petty rulers, can 
obtain arable lands suflicient for the maintenance of themselves and fami¬ 
lies. 

Declivities of ranges and mountains, unobstructed by rocks, which are 
cultivated, are cut and laid out with a considerable deal of labour into 
ledges or sloping fields of all dimensions, shapes and sizes, resembling the 
steps of a ladder placed in a slanting position, supported mostly by em¬ 
bankments of earth, and sometimes of stone. All flats or pieces of table 
land are cultivated, and those on the banks of rivers, and streams are 
chiefly planted with rice for the sake of water for irrigation. The rice crops 
are luxuriant and yield an abundant and profitable return to the farmer. 
The best rice is uncommonly cheap and reckoned superior to any of a si¬ 
milar kind produced in the plains near this quarter. 

The productions about Subathu are various;—such as Indian corn, cot¬ 
ton,* opium in a small quantifyTrlce of several kinds, Mheat, jow (barley,) 
koda or marwa,* various pulse, the several species of bathu,' figal,'' a small 
quantity, sounk,* kachalu or pindlu,^ and gagti or gandhiali,^ kangdi,* 
chenna,* bajra,' ginger, a great article of export trade, superior to that in the 

« Somewhat dilfereat to that which is coitivated in the plains. 

h Paspalnm Sorohienlatniu, • Araarantbas Anardhana, these p-ains do not attain that perfeo- 
lion low down whieh the; arrive at in the iolerior. il Panienm Emarsinatam. • A small irrain not 
uuaioiilar to the ohenna, (Panioum Miliaoeom.) tBoth esenlent roots, the former beinj the Aram 
eoloeasia and the latter beinf or something resembling the Arum oampannlatam or Uiosoorea fas- 
eicnlnln or Dioseorea of Rozhngh. I Panienm italienm. h Panioum MiUaeenia. i Huleus 
Splealw, this grain is oni; ptodneed in the lower parts of the stats of Hindhr. 

Bhh 
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plain'^, and .scuixi'l> inferior in point of size and (jiialily to that which is pro¬ 
duced ill China; two kinds of liliaii"- or hemp in a liiniled quantity, tobacco, 
lahsan or garlick, haldi',“ til,'' scro or sarson,*' eliillies or red pepper, with a 
few others including some common vegetables, liardly necessary to notice 
and differing little from those cultivated in the plains of Hindustan. Besides, 
there are apricot8,4 peaches, walnuts® exported in great quantities, a few 
apples, wild pearit, ras|)I)erries of two kinds, 5 ellow and pale white, straw¬ 
berries, small and in'-ijiid having no taste or flavour, phtit,*^ a large and ob¬ 
long kind of melon, barberries of a jniqile colour, large and plentiful; dar4s, 
a small species of pomegranate, which is gathered, split or broken in pieces, 
the fruit taken out, and the shells ,k in a dry state exported to the plains in 
great quantities as an article of commerce, and kaephal,'' with some other 
wild fruits.' 


Kotgerhp a small village and military outpost occupied by a detach¬ 
ment of the 1 st Nasiri Battalion in Latitude 31° 19’ and Longitude 77° 
30’ is situate on the left bank of the Setlej on the slope of a range wliich 
rises to the height of lO.O.'lO feet above the level of the sea crowned by 
Wartu or Haltu fort now dismantled and in ruins, separating the dell 


« Tan&cric (Carcainatoni;a ) ® The sped of the Spsomam from which oil is rxprc.s.scd. A .spe- 
cici of mufllard (Sinapis dicboloma) ol the »ced of which oil i§ made; the loafof this plant, whea 
|oang, are eaten by the natives as a ve(;etablt°. 

d Smaller, not so good, and less abundant than in the interior* 
e The Kernel of which is often made into oil. 
f Cuenmis momordica of Roxburgh. 

K Used for dtiitg a yellow colour atid when mixed w.th other ingredients produces a blue die* 
b Amyris beptaphylla. 

» Tbe/^ndigenous fruits, generally speaking, especially in the interior, are large and upon the whole 
pretty good and might be greatly improved by ingrafting. 

j Oq the ^ile of the present house occupied by the Officer eoninianding the post formerly stood the 
village of Oaulhat. The cantomiient itself is about ISO yards off adjoining Uic small village of Lipta- 
li and the village of Kotgerb, a little above which was the residence of the Rana or chief, is about 100 
or ISO yards beyond and below the lipahia huts. 
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of the Setlej from the Pabar, Jumna and Tons, and the other great river 
to the South East. 

The cantonment of Kotgerh is 60.34 feet above the sea and the differ¬ 
ence of level between it and Subathu is 2,429 feet which answers to a 
mean decrement of temperature of nearly nine, degrees.—The Setlej is dis¬ 
tant about four miles in a straight line to the North West running below it 
about 4000 feet, a steep descent the whole way. The distance from the 
plains of Hindustan U about fifty miles, and the nearest point of the Hima¬ 
laya 25.* 

It enjoys a delightful climate throughout the year. The rains cipmroence 
about the 20th or 25th of .lune and continue to the end of September, and 
sometimes to tlie middle of October. They occasionally terminate about 
the 15th or 20th of September and are more heavy and protracted than in 
the plains. This is followed by what may be called autumn, which lasts 
all October and for the greater part of November, according to the mildnesls 
of the season ; after which winter with all its horrors sets in. The tempera¬ 
ture of the rainy season is quite pleasant, often gbilly, and when the sun 
breaks tiirough the clouds rarely rises to 72° in the house, but this degree 
in a humid atmosphere, where evaporation is checked, feels somelunes 
close. 

During the months of April, Maj’, and June, that period-of-the year so 
scorching and oppressive in the plains of Hindustan, the climate is cool 
and agreeable in the shade, and within doors, a cloth coat rarely feels un¬ 
comfortable, but the sun is very hot, and although the mean teuipenitiire 
of the climate at Kotgerh does not exceed that of London by above five 

* Mnni-majrn the nearest town in plain levek about one mile from the fool of the hills, is not te|i 
tliaii 1200 feet above the tea. 


H h h 2 
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or six degrees yet the beat of tbe sun’s rays is rery powerful. It is thickly 
wooded on three sides, amongst which is a variety of pines and oaks, rho¬ 
dodendrons and almost every tree, shrub and ))lant in the neighbourhood 
peculiar to, and natives of Europe, with many others unknown, amongst 
which are a variety of aromatic plants and shrubs.* 

In December, January, and February, snow falls and lies in shaded pla¬ 
ces to the northward from one to three feet in depth. It sometimes falls 
as early as the middle and end of November, and also in the beginning of 
March but never lies on the ground. Tiie winters here resemble those in 
Europe but are less severe. Frosts commence before the middle of Octo- • 
ber, bnt notwithstanding that the effect of elevation is equivalent to geogra¬ 
phical latitude, yet owing to the much greater altitude of the sun's rays in 
tbe former, they have considerable power even in winter, and the snow in 
exposed situations melts away in a few days of sunshine although tbe air 
remains very sharp, and frosty nights prevail during the greater part of 
March. It is worthy of remark that the flakes of snow are extremely large, 
larger than ever I remember witnessing them in Europe. 

Spring at Kotgerh and at similar elevations may be said to commence 
about the middle or latter end of March, but this greatly depends on the 
nature of the season, and to continue all April. May is often rude and 
disagreeable; if rainy, fires and woollen clothes are indispensable to com¬ 
fort. The harvest or reaping season commences in May and terminates 
about the end of June. Tbe jow or barley is tbe earlihst, and the wheat 
or kanak, land fiwa jow are fully a month later. In more elevated situ¬ 
ations it is^ackward, and the .wheat is often not housed till sometime 

* Tbm « tpeoisi of •nail reed tamboo which sttaioi the height of eight or twelve feat sravinf 
all over flw higher neaBtiiai. TtU aaed for a vatietj of doaieeUe porpoee* aad if Introdoeed iato 
Bfllaia night prove Ui advaatageow aefoiaitioa to the poaspatrr u well as to gardeaets aad 
othova. 
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after the rainy Reason has fairly set in, the consequence of which is that 
many of the crops never ripen, and the natives from necessity are obliged 
to reap them while partially in a green and immature state, (the ear being 
full,) for the sake of preserving the whole from injury and destruction. 

The natives seem to be perfectly aware that snow contains properties 
which increase the value of the crops. 

The following are the grains and other productions at Rotgerh and in 
its neighbourhood. Several kinds of rice chiefly of the coarser sort, jow, 
(barley,) (iwa jow,» wheat (kanak,) phaphara or phaphar,i> 6gal,® cha 
beri or jaberi,** opium in great quantities for 'export trade,* three species 
of bathu,f black, red, and white, kachAlu or pinAlu, and gagti or gan- 

• Hordesm eoeirstr. s Panicnm Tartnrlcnm. <> PaDitQm Eaurfrinstom. * The snia 
of Ihia differi litUe in appeorauoe from that of the pliaphor and Agal. < From the eeed of the 
poppy the natircs expresi oil, which, beiny street and pleaaant to the taste and an eaoelient subiti. 
tote for pbee, (melted batter) it mixed with their food and eaten ; the oii ia alio need for bnminx. 
The quality and inebriatinp properties of the hill opium are. greater than that prodneed in Ibo 
Sikh etatee below; it it cooseqaently coniidered anperiorand is in great demand in the Poqjab. It 
fetebes an enhanced price at the different marts in the piaina to wbieh it is taken, and ia prodne. 
ed Bt iess expense and with less labonr; that in the plains reqnires irrigation which is nerer ap¬ 
plied to it in the interior of the bills, owing to the constant moist state of the soii. It may in soma 
few places on the banks of the Sellej and other rirers where the heat is intense. The pernioioaB 
effects of this drag so mnoh in repute amongst the natire popnlation in India are well known. The 
Batires of these monntaios, especially the females, on the most trifling oecnrreneea apparenUy which 
thwart their views and inclinaUons not anfreqnently commit snioide by awailowing a piece of lUo 
drag. It may not be ont of place here to mention, xiooe the onitiTatieB of the poppy seems to begin 
to attract tje attention of a few individnals in Britatn, that the seed at the elevation of Kotgerb and 
oven at greater heights is sown in October, and the yonng plant after arriving at the height of a few 
inches is buried in snow daring the winter BBonthi. Frevions to this, it is well weeded and cleaned, 
and, when the snow is all melted and winter terminated, (t epronts np rapidly and comes Ut perfeetioa 
in April and May according to the nstnre of the leaaSn, when the natives are busily eeonpied ik in¬ 
cising it with a small iron instrument called neUma slid oolteeliog the milky snbstaaee which ooaea 
ont. If the iosisions are made in the afternoon, the snbetanoo is freqnently collected thefoUowing 
morning and sometimes not till the second day. The process appears to be very tedions and tronblo. 
some from the inellieienoy of the iostmment employod which differs somewhat from that in use In tba 
plains, and seems less applicable to tho purpose for wbioh it it intended. . f Amasanthnn Annidboant 
the leaves of these when very yoongAad tender or abont a few inehes high are need at a vegetable by 
the inhabitants. At this height and even higher, in appearanee, they txaetly resemble tbe lal end 
green sag (saliaory herbs) of Hindnsttia. 
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dhialf,* a small quantity of coarse tobacco, two kinds of bhang or hemp,<> 
various pulse, a small quantity of cotton and ginger on the banks of the 
Setlej, and other rivers and streams, Indian com in a very limited quan¬ 
tity, kangni,° cbenna,** marwa or koda,* til,f serA or sarson.c Tlie 
fruits are apricots,'' peaches, cherries, small and very acid apples, pears, 
a few grapes, mulberries, filberts, walnuts,' bymi or bymbi a hardy spe¬ 
cies of apricot or peach (the stone of this fruit much resembles that of the 
common apricot which is abundant througliout tiie hills) with strawber¬ 
ries, large, and of an excellent flavor and taste, red, pale, yellow and se¬ 
veral kinds of black raspberries, two or three kinds of barberries besides 


a Tbeie edibia roots tre e«l(iT»ted in STOOf qoantitios oil over Uie hills but are more general in tbs 
interior and constitute in no sbsII |>roportion the winter food of the people ■, the leaves el them are 
tsitio eaten ati ve;;etMblc8. h These plams |,row nioit liixuitanlly anti attain a resprctnlile height, 
but are chiefly cultivated in this part of the monntajus for domestic purpoNo.s. The qualitj ol the 
bemp is good and might easily, under proper management and caie, by giving encoaiageinent to the 
culttvators, be prodooed to any extent for export trade and in not npwortby of Uie notice and attentioii 
of private specnlators. it is chiefly ooltivated at and about all villages and also groHx spoutaneonsly 
in vast quantities. To oome to great perfection, it seems to require a rn'h and well manured noil. To 
the South £aat in the monntaiaons parts of Gerfawal, Hemp is a staple article of eommorce. The seed 
of these plants is partly expressed into oil, and partly, as well as almost at) other grains and poise, 
eaten by the lobabltants in a parobed state. An intoxicating preparation called Chirrus is extracted 
from the leaves of the bhang by means of robbing them forcibly between their liaiidA, to which the na¬ 
tives of ail ranks and classes arc much addicted. In appearance it is not unsimihir wlini extracted to 
old opinm. U is exported in considerable quanttties and used by mixing and smokiug it «uh tobaoco. 
The same attention might bn applied to the extraction of the gum of torpentine and to the niuuulactvre 
of pitch from the inexhanstible pine forests wuh which the mountains are covered. I, is otily in the vi¬ 
cinity of the lower hills that any regard is given to its extracuon and is colieoted iu a v^ry small quan¬ 
tity, bat, In the course of time, both these articles a%bt prove of great value in a eommwrcial point of 
▼ica. There are other natural productions unnecessary here to notice, besides those eiimuu ited above, 
to which speculators might apply ol their resources with advantage and piofit to ihemsclvei. 
* Panieam italioum. d Panicum miliacoiim. v Paspalntn Siobiculatum^ Mn a small quan¬ 
tity only at this height. The oil expressed Irom the seed of Uie til itt sweet and an excellent substitute 
for tailed oil, the only objection to ills, its rather nauseous smell, but when used tins i' not perceptible. 
f Made into oil and the leaves when tender are also used by the natives .is a vegetable. h The fruit 
it gathered when perfcctlj ripe; the stones broken and the kernels taken out and expressed into an 
axeellent oil for horning. Although the korools from their extreme degree of lutterness, oiu- would sup- 
|iote, are hardly palatable, }et I have frequently observed the natives prepare them in such a manner as 
io permit of tbeir being eaten with their food. • Having thicker shells Uiou those produced in the 
Ipwer hilli; inaoy of these trees on elevated places attaiu a groat site. 
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tlie common purple hazelnuts, black and red currants, horse chesnuts,* and 
other wild fruits, the indigenous productions of the country 

Two species of oats in the interior of the hills grow spontaneously amongst 
the wheat and barley fields, and also on waste lands, but the grain is so 
small that the natives make no use of it, and they seem to be ignorant that 
it is excellent and nourishing food for cattle, goats, and sheep. 


Two hardy species of rice are cidtivated on elevated situations and both 
are subject to occasional falls of snow. Tliey grow luxuriantly unassist¬ 
ed by irrigation. These 1 believe are yet unknown in botany and the in¬ 
troduction of them into Britain, and elsewhere into Europe might prove a 
valuable and important acquisition. They are both of the coarser sort. 


Kotgerh is in the I’crgunna ofSundhoch, one of the divisions of the in¬ 
dependent petty state of Kotguru and was ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment for a military post on the conquest of the hill provinces, or shortly 


*Thete, tOfretbrr with chainiis, a root fonnd in the forest! and waste landa in BiaDT elerated paria 
aloAf the skirts of the Himalaya, and which are likewise the fo«l of the heasts oi the forest, the natives, 
from necessity in times of scarcity and famine are olili|>cd to substitnte for food. -Both these have a 
very bitter taste, and to make them palatable, the natives prepare them in the following manner; they 
are first opened or cat into pieces, then stei. dd or soaked in water for sometime which deprives them of 
their bitterness: they are afterwards dried in the son and pounded or ground into a flower, made into 
oaaes and eaten in other ways. This oircnmstance alone sofiicicntly shews tne pretpirioat and misera> 
ble sabsistence of the wild and anoonth race of people who inhabit the molt elevated and savage parts 
OB the hither side of the Himalaya. The fmit.of the Bymi or Bymbi, whose oattiral climate is cold and 
elevated, and where it appears to thrive admirably well, when arrived at a proper state of maUirit]. is 
palled, dried in the sao, and also eaten as food in moch the same manner as borse chesnats and chambs. 
It is like a prune, bat retains its yellowish colour, is sweet and has not an unpleasant taste 

t A few rommon vegetables, such as cucumbers, a small kind of onion, radishes, and a few ethers 
are ualtivated by the people. There are betides, several species of wild cuUuary herbs, in common use 
amongst the natives, to be found in the forests at diflerent seasous of the } ear. At the height of 12,000 
or 13,000 feel, for iastaooe along the top of the Chashil range, a small speoics of wild Oaioa or leek if 
very plentiful. 
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After the termination of the war vith the state of Nepal in thu quarter 
in 1815. 

The natives of this part of the country are subject to the goitre or large 
swelling in the neck. The complaints most prevalent among them are fe¬ 
vers and rheumatism. 

The aspect of the country in the neighbourhood differs materially ftom 
that of the lower mountains near the plains, the ranges are more regular 
and the mountains are lofty and abrupt. It is extremely steep on all sides. 
The villages are few and small in most places, and the population is scan¬ 
ty and scattered, but does not seem to be on the increase.* The quantity 
of waste land which is considerable, evidently appears to have been culti¬ 
vated at an antecedent period, and indicates beyond a doubt that the country 
was better peopled formerly than it now is. Most of the villages are more 
or less in ruins, and some of the houses though still standing are deserted 
and remain unoccupied. This may be accounted for partly from the ty¬ 
rannical measures resorted to by the Gurkha chiefs to keep the people un¬ 
der due subjection. 

Immediately after the rains cease the Zemindars or farmers, whilst the 
soil is in a moist state, begin to plough, and commence sowing wheat, 
barley and 6wa jow. These being the principal grains on which the in¬ 
habitants at this height are dependant, are buried in snow during the win¬ 
ter months. When much more falls at the elevation of Kotgerh the prt^ 
duce of these grains is verv considerable; but when it does not, and the 


* PopnlttlOD being itationary maj be easily reconnted for by the preTalenee of female infaalieide, 
of the reTolting custom of Polyandry and the promiscuous iutcroonrso of tbc scses from the early 
age of eight or ten (femalo ebaiti’y being unknown) together with alarery, a traBo formerly in the 
plaina of Hlndiulan to ooniidorable extent more npeoinlly ao from the lower biUa. The fonner 
throngbout the atatei tabjoot to British antbority, aa far as we know is of rare oeeurrenee and the 
latter ia eertaUly leaf axtoniivo Umb it vai fonatriy. It if therefera to bo hoped that popalatioo will 
bogialo ngment 
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toil ia not amplf supplied with a sufficient quantitjr of rain daring the lat¬ 
ter part of February and early part of March, the crops are poor and not 
nnfrequently are followed by great scarcity and sometimes though seldom 
by famine, when the natives are reduced to an extreme state of poverty 
and wretchedness. In places more elevated, the grain suffers considerable 
injury from too severe a winter, while lower down and on the banks of the 
riv«r Seilej, the wheat and barley crops yield but a small return even in 
good seasons to the husbandmen. This however greatly depends on the 
quantity of rain which may fall during the season. The low lands and flats 
on the banks of rivers and streams are more adapted to the cultivation of 
coarse rice which thrives remarkably well and produces a plentiful return 
to the farmer.* 

After the different grain crops on the high lands have attained the height 
of two or three inches the natives in the interior make a practice of spread¬ 
ing manure over them which they say is the means of materially increasing 
their value 

Bullocks are the only animals used in all stages of agriculture in these 
mountains on the hither side of the Himalaya and all grain is trodden by 
them in the same manner as in the plains of India with their mouths muz¬ 
zled. Tlfe grain after being cut, is bound into small sheaves and allowed 
to lie, and dry in the sun for some time, after which it is stacked^f and sub¬ 
sequently spread into circular flats paved with stones and trodden out as 
above-mentioned. 

The same sort of rude light plough in the plains of Hindustan is also 
nsed in the hills, and the other implements of husbandry are few, and of 
little value. 

* BawbooB lad Bome pf the tropical fmitB jrow on the banks of the SeUej and the olinntni Bare vpry 
ditetsited neoortlint to the eleenuoo above sea level. 

t Thia U only applicable to rice on the banks of tlio SoUej, kc. after it has been cut dovo. 
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Tlie fields ivbere tfae mountains are abrupt and steep, are cut into inclin¬ 
ed terraces of all sizes and descriptions supported by stone walls resem¬ 
bling tbe steps of stairs, one above the other. On the banks of the Setlej 
and other rivers, where tbe principal produce is rice, tbe fields are invaria¬ 
bly partitioned bto fiats to allow of the- water required for irrigation, to 
cover tbe whole surface. 


Tbe seasons of Kotgerh are reversed as regards the plains of Hindustan 
or nearly correspond with those in many parts of Europe: that is the har¬ 
vest is fully a month or six weeks later than at Subathu, which is a month 
behind that in the plains of India. M^e begin to sow Europe vegetables in 
February and March, and plant potatoes in March, April, and May. The 
reaping season on the banks of the Setlej in the neighbourhood of Kotgerh, 
where the beat is extremely great and oppressive, is, if any thing earlier 
than that about Subathu, and in situations of the same height above the 
sea. The crops of wheat and barley are more exuberant and productive 
about Kotgerh than they are in the lower hills and fiwa jow, which is little 
inferior in point of quality and substance to wheat, will not thrive at a less 
elevation at least tbe natives do not cultivate it. 

The wheat, barley and (iwa jow crops are succeeded by phaphara, figal, 
chaberi or jaberi and the several kinds of bathu. These are cut down and 
taken in before winter commences. 

I have purposely omitted giving the mean temperature of each month in 
the present journal as the observations are broken and irregular from the 
circumstance of being frequently obliged to move. But not pretending 
to great correctness, the mean temperature of the year at Subathu and 
Kotgerh deduced from subsequent registers will be found at the end of the 
abridgement or table. 
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It is necessary to state that the observations taken at Subathu (with 
few exceptions) are from the 17th of September, 1817. to the 17th Jane, 
1818, inclusive, from that period to the 10th of November at Kotgerh and 
the subsequent ones partly at intermediate places, and partly at Kotgerh 
which duty obliged me to visit occasionally. 


Aft abridged Table af Thermometrical Journal kept at Subathu dnd Kot~ 
ger/t, ^c. shewing the Bigkest, Loivest and Mean I'emperature of each 


dap in every month. 
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. 1818. 

Jtmawry. 
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43 3 

45,4 

40,6 

37.8 


23,860 

23,610 

23.8:15 

49,6 

4.5 3 

47,1 

43 

308 


23,860 

23 605 

23 8;!3 

40.8 

48 

17.0 

43.5 

36 


23,840 

23 780 

2.3,810 

50,1 

4.1,2 

47 6 

43,0 

40,6 


23,820 

23,780 

23.800 

40.8 

47.4 

48,6 

46,3 

44,3 


23,840 

23,800 

23,820 

61,6 1 

48,3 

49,0 

60,2 

46,1 
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CMMATE OF SUBATHU AND KOTGERD. 



1 Decfmber. 

1818. 

Barometer. 

Thermornttcr 



/nc&et. 

lOOporTt. 

Jnchm. 

iOOpoft*. 

Inches, 
\00 parti. 

Attexhed. 

JDetocAcil. 

Oag. 

Bigk. 

Low. 

Mean, j 

High. 

Law. 

Mean 

\Uigh. 

Low 

Mean. 

21 

32 

23 

24 
35 
26 

27 

28 
28 

30 

31 

2-7,830 

23,780 

23,820 

23,865 

23,770 

23,730 

23,780 

23,840 

23.800 
23.765 ; 
23.800 ! 
23,852 

53.4 

54.5 
51,8 

50.5 

48.6 
40 8 
48,1 

47.7 

SI 

58.1 
40.U 

40.1 

50,4 

45.9 

416 

403 

73,0 

083 

01,5 

07,8 

00,5 

73 

73 

44,2 

4.5,5 

38.7 
37,9 
45 

30.7 

44.1 
61,4 
52,0 
48 4 

42.1 

59,3 

52.5 
52« 

59.6 

50.5 

60.7 

57.5 


Atfte.—TIte Meta Tempertlun oftlie jew at .Sukutiiu l^ tn'', whI (iiat ul Kui^t-rii 


List of Places in the foregoing Weather J ournal shewing the height above Sea 
level with the Latitude and Lnygitude of each. 


Hama of Plant. 


Subktbu (Cantonment,) 

Hnrripur Village, 

Mainleg Encampment, 

Jathea Debe or Janti Debe Temple, 

Gunai Village, - . - - 

Penjore Vall^ (Town), 

Mansa Debi (Temple,', - • * 

Khar, Town, - - ' " 

Bassi. between Khar and Kaniki Serai. Town) 
Kaniki Serai Town, . . . - 

Douraki Serai Village, ... 

Eudianah Cantonment, ... 

On the ri(iht of the Gambar tim below SubaUiu 
Khardu, Village, • - ’ - 

Nakili, ditto, . . - . 

Tikar, ditto, . . • • 

Bijana, ditto, .... 

Kuban, ditto, .... 

Dheret, ditto, .... 

Chamclia, ditto, .... 

Nahn, Town, .... 

Baniti Debee (Math), • • 

Seralian on the Nahn Road, • 

Buregerlii Debi Temple, • 

Man Kagoan, Village, 

Simla £ii((ampment, . . • 

Pagu place of Encampment, 

Ttieog Fort, . . - - 

Kotgerli House, .... 

AVartu or Uattu Fort, . . - 

Datuagai Village, ... 

Uampur Town, .... 

Kepu Village, .... 

IV irtnaoar dliflA. — • • 


North 

Latitude. 

East Lou- 
gttude. 

30® 

58 

76" 

69' 

»1 

1 

70 

59 

31 

3 

77 

2 

31 

4 

77 

0 

: 30 

51 

70 

50 

30 

47 

76 

66 

30 

44 

76 

51 

30 

46 

77 

39 

30 

42 

70 

24 

30 

41 

70 

13 

30 

48 

76 

1 

30 

55 

75 

61 

30 

58 

76 

59 

38 

65 

77 

2 

aiO 

52 

77 

5 

30 

48 

77 

7 

30 

-7 

77 

8 

30 

41 

77 

13 

30 

38 

77 

16 

30 

35 

77 

17 

30 

33 

77 

18 

80 

37 

77 

10 

Uuknowtf 

I'liknown. 

30 

45 

77 

9 

30 

55 

77 

2 

31 

0 

77 

11 

31 

5 

77 

19 

31 

7 

77 

23 

31 

19 

77 

30 

31 

14 

77 

31 

. 31 

23 

77 

36 

31 

27 

77 

38 

31 

21 

77 

28 

31 

22 

77 

33 


Height above 

Sea le^t. 
4- 


4,205 feet. 

3,147 ditto. 
4,499 ditto. 
4,971 ditto. 

I) nknown. 
1,800 feet. . 
ebt. 1500 or 1,600 
Eoknown. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

900 feet. 

3,106 ditto, 
tlnknoem. 

6,000 feel. 

5.400 ditto. 
5,991 ditto. 

Unknown. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

3,180 feet 
5.09S do. 
Unknown. 

6,195 feat. 

4.400 ditto. 
7,886 ditto. 
8,017 ditto, 
8,018 ditto. 
0.034 ditto. 
10,056 ditto. 
3,300 ditto. 
3,398 ditto. 

3 000 ditto. 
3,087 ditto. 
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Some Accovnt of an Orang Outang of remarkable height 
found on the Island of Sumatra,.together ■with a des¬ 
cription of certain remains of this Animal, presented to 
the ’Asiatic Society bi/ Capt. Cornfoot, and at present 
contained in its Museum. 


By CLARKE ABEL, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 

And Member of the Asiatic .Society of Calcutta, 


IN the paper which I had the honor of reading to the Asiatic Society 
on ilie eveiiin? of the 5th of January last, I endeavoured to be as com¬ 
prehensive as possible, in relation to the published histories oflarge manlike 
apes, and to the many speculations of philosophers respecting them ; and in 
order the belter to uecaunplish my purpose I divided my subject under the 
following heads. First, 1 gave an account of what particulars 1 had been 
able to collect ol the circumstances which attended the capture of the 
Sumatra animal; Secondly, 1 gave the amplest description in my power, of 
its different remains they were before the Society ; Thirdly, 1 adduced 
n description of Wurmb's animal as described in the Batavian Trans¬ 
actions, for the jnirpose of shewing its identity with the Sumatra Oiang 
Ontang ; Fourthly, 1 brought forward a descrijition of the small Orang 
Putang of Borneo, for the pnrjtose of shewing its relationship to the two 
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former animals, and for the better examining the opinion of the Baron Cii> 
vier, that it is only tlie young one of Wiirinb’s and consequently of tin- 
Sumatra animal; and Lastly, 1 quoted some notices of very large man¬ 
like apes contained in the works of the older travellers, and attempted 
to determine to which of these the Sumatra Orang should be referred. The 
essay wtaicii 1 read to the society was prepared in Iiaste, and from imperfect 
materials, and although it might perhaps be suited to its principal object 
that of exciting enquiry, it was certainly unfit for publication. For this 
reason, and because those who are likely te be chiefly interested in this 
communication will be uetter satisfied with facts than oninious, 1 shall at 
present limit myself to an account of those particulars of the appearance of 
the animal wlien alive which are best authenticated, anu of the circum¬ 
stances that attended his capture as thev have been collected from the per¬ 
sons who took him, and conclude with a descript, jn of such parts of his 
body as are preserved in the museum of the Asiatic Society. 

Capture of the Animal 

The following short history of the circumstances under which the animal 
was found, and of the mode of taking him is drawn up from accounts which 
were furnished to me either directly or indirectly by persons concerned in 
his capture. A boat party tinder the command of Messrs. Craygyman and 
Fish, officers of the brig MaVy Anne Sophia having landed to procure water 
at a place called Rainbooui near Touraman on the N. W. coast of Sumatra, 
on a spot where there was much cultivated ground and but few trees, disco¬ 
vered on one of these a gigantic animal of the monkey tribe. Oii the ap¬ 
proach of the party he came to the ground, and when pursued sought refuge 
in another tree at some distance, exhibiting as he moved, the appearance 
of a tall manlike figure covered with shining brown hair, walking erect with 
a waddling gait, but sometimes accelerating his motion with his hands, and 
occasionally impelling himself forward with the bough of a tree. His 
motion on the ground was plainly not his natural mode of progression, for 
CUD when assisted by his hands or a stick it was slow and vacillating: it 
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■n as necessary to see him amongst trees in order to estimate his agility anil 
>lrongtli. On being driven to a small clump he gained by one spring a very 
l.ifly branch, and bounded from one branch to another with the ease and ala- 
. I lly of a common monkey. Had the country been covered with wood, it 
oiibl have been almost impossible to prevent his escape, as his mode of tra¬ 
ining from one tree to another is described to be as rapiil as the progress 
of a swift horse. Even amidst the few trees that were on the s])ot, his move¬ 
ments were so quick that it was very difiicult to obtain a settled aim, and it 
was only by cutting down one tree after another, that his pursuers by con- 
iiiiing hhu within a very limited range, were enabled to destroy him by sc- 
icral successive shots, some of which penetrated his body and wounded his 
viscera. Having received five balls, his exertions relaxed, and reclining 
( vliaii'.tcd on oni' of the branches of a tree, he vomited a considerable quan • 
tily of blood. 'I’he ammunition of the hunters being by this time expended, 
they were obliged to fell the tree in order to obtain him, and did this in full 
confidence that Ins pow er w as so f.ir gone, that they could secure him w i'li- 
oiit trouble, but were astonished as the tree was falling to see him eiiect his 
retreat to another with apparently undiminished ligour. In fact, they were 
obliged to cut down all the trees before they could drive him to combat his 
eiicinies on the ground, against whom he still exhibited surpri-ing strength 
and agility, although he was at length overpowered by numbers, and des- 
troved by the thrusts of spears and the blows of stones and other missiles. 
When nearly in a dying slate, he seized a spear made of a supple wood 
whieli would have with-lood tlie slrenglh of the stoutest man, and shiv¬ 
ered it in pieces; in the words of tlie narrator, he broke it as iflt had been a 
earrot. It is stated by those who aided in liis death, that the human like 
expri'ssioh of his coiintcnanee, and piteous munner of placing his hands 
over his wounds, distressed their feelings and almost made them question the 
nature of the act they were cominittiiig. When dead liolh Natives and Eu¬ 
ropeans eoiilemplated his figure with amazement. His stature at the lowest 
tompulaliouwas upwards of six feet, at the liigliest it was nearly eight, but 
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it will afterwards be seen that it was probably about seven. In the follow, 
ing description, which I srive in the words of my informant many of my read* 
ers will detect some of those external conformations which distinguish the 
young eastern Orang Uutangs that have been seen in Europe. The only part 
of the description in which the imagination seems to have injured the fidelity 
of the portrait, regards the prominence of the nose and size of the eyes, nei* 
ther of which are verified by the integuments of the animal’s head wiiicli 
are represented in Plate 1. “ The animal was nearly eight feet high and had 
a well proportioned body, with a fine broad expanded chest and narrow 
waist, ilis head also was in due proportion to his body; the eves were largo, 
the nose prominent and the mouth much more capacious than the mnuth of 
man. His chin was fringed from the extremity of one ear to the other, with 
a beard that curled neatly on each side, and formed altogether an uruamentul 
rather than a frigbtfalappendage to his visage. His arms were very long e\ en 
in proportion to his height, and in relation to the arms of men; Init Ins legs 
were in some respects much shorter. His organs of generation were not \ cry 
conspicuous, and seemed to be small in proportion to liis size. The hair of 
his.coat was smooth and glossy when he was first killed, and his teeth and 
ajipearancc altogether indicated that he was young and in the full possession 
of his physical powers. Upon the whole,” adds his lliograplier, “ he was a 
wonderful beast to behold, and there was more in him to excite amazement 
than fear.” 

That this animal shewed great tenacity of life is evident from his surviv¬ 
ing so many dreadful wounds, and his peculiarity in this respect seems to 
have been a subject of intense surprise to all his assailants. In reference to 
this point it may be proper to remark, that after he had been carried on board 
ship and was hauled up for the purpose of being skinned, the first stroke of 
the knife on the skin of the arm produced an instantaneous vibration of its 
muscles, followed by a convulsive contraction of the whole member. A like 
quivering of the muscles occurred when the knife was applied to the skin of 
the back, and so impressed Capt. Cpmfoot with a persuasion that the animal 
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retained his sensibility, that he ordered the process of skinning to stop till 
the head had been removed. 

It seems probable that this animal had travelled from some distance, to 
the place where he was found, as his legs were covered with mud up to the 
knees, and he was considered as great a prodigy by the natives as by the En- 
ropcans. They had never before met with an animal like him, although they 
lived within two days journey of one of the vast and almost impenetrable 
forests of Sumatra. They seemed to think that his appearance accounted for 
many strange noises, resembling screams and shouts, and various sounds, 
which they c;ould neither attribute to the roar of |he tyger, nor to the voice 
of any other beast with which they were familiar. Wiiat capability the great 
Orang Outang may possess of uttering such sounds does not appear, but 
this belief of the Malays may lead to the capture of other individuals of his 
species, and to the discovery of more interesting particulars of his confor¬ 
mation and habits 

The only material discrepancy which I can detect in the different ac¬ 
counts which have been given of this animal, regards his height which in 
some of them is vaguely stated at from above six feet to nearly eight. Capt. 
Cornfoot however, who favored me with a verbal description of the animal 
when brought on board his ship, stated that “ he was a full head taller than 
any man on board, measuring seven feet in wliat might be called his ordi¬ 
nary standing posture, and eight feet when suspended for the purpose of 
beiug skinned." 


The following measurements which I hare-carefully made of different 
parts of thjC animal in the Society’s museum, go far to determine this point 
and are entirely in favor of Capt. Cornfoot’s accuracy. The skin of the 
body of the animal dried aim slirivelleil as it is, measures in a straight line 
from the top of the shoulder to tlic part wlicre the ancle has been removed 
& feet 10 inches, the perpiudicular length of the neck as it is in the prepara- 
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tion 3^ inclirs, llie length of tlie Iicad from the top of the forehead to the 
end of the chin 9 inches, and the length of the skin still attached to the 
foot from its line of sejmratioii from the leg 8 inches : we thus obtain 7 feet 
6^ inches as the approximate height of the animal. The natural bending pos¬ 
ture oftheajic tribe w’oiild obvioirsly dimiuisli tiie lieight of the standing 
posture in the living animal, and piobablj n’diicc li to Capt. Cornfoot’s 
measurement of 7 feel, wliiKl llie strelehiiig tliai would take place when llie 
animal was r.xtended for dissection might as obviously increase bis length 
to eight feet. 


Description of the Remains of the Animal. 

Head.* —See Plate I. 

The face of Ibis animal with the e.\ec|)tion of the beard is nearly bare, 
a few straggling short downy hairs being alone scattered over it and is of a 
dark lead color. The eves are small in relation to those of man, and arc 
about an incli apart: the eyelids are well fringed willi lashes. The ears are 
one inch and a half in length, and barely an inch in breadth, are closely 
applied to the head, and resemble tliose of man with the exception oi want¬ 
ing the lower lobe. The nose i.s scarcely raised above the lei cl of the face, 
and is chiefly disiiiigiiished by two nostrils three-fourths of an inch in 
breadth, placed obliipiely side liy side. The mouth projects considerably 
in a mammillary form and its opciiiiig is very large: when closed the lips 
appear narrow, but are in reality half an inch in thickness. The hair of the 
head is of a reddish brown, grows from behind forwards and is file iiirhes 
in length. The beard i.s handsoine and appt-rs to have been '.'iirly in the 
animal’a lifetime and approaclies to a chesnut color; it is about three inches 
long, springing very gracefully from the upper lip near the angles of the 
uioiitb in the form of iiiiistachios, whence dc'cendiiig it mixes with that of 
the chin, the whole having at present a very wavy aspect. The face oflhi; 
.iiiimal is much wrinkled. 

• All lilt Vljtcs me on a aciUc of inclici to a fool, except wlien othcrsisc expreasej. 
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Hands. —I’l. II. The palms of the hands are very long, are quite naked 
from the wrists and are of the color of the face. Tlieir baeks, to the last 
joint of the fingers, are covered with hair, which inclines a little liackwards 
towards the wrists and tlien turns directly n])war(Is. All tlic fingers h.art- 
nails, which are strong, conves, and of a black ‘ (dor ; the tliuiub reaches 
to the first joint of the fore-finger. 

Feet. —PI. HI. The feet are covered on the back with long brown ban 
to the last joint of the toes ; the great toe is set on nearly at right angles to 
the foot, and is relatively very short. The original color of the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feel is somcwhal uncertain, in consequence of 
the effect of the sjiirit in which they have been jircserved. 

Skin. The skin itself is of a dark leaden color. The hair is of a brown¬ 
ish red, bnt when observed at some distance, has a dull, and in some places, 
an almost black appearance; but in a strong light it is of a light red. It is 
in all parts very long; on the fore arm it is directed upw ards ; on the upper 
arm its general direction is downwards, but from it> length it hangs shaggy 
below the arm ; from the shoulders it hang' in large and long inas-y tufts, 
which in continuation with the long hair on the back seem to form one long 
mass to the very centre ofthe body. About the Hanks the hair is eipially 
long and in the living animal must have descended below the thighs and 
nates. On the limits however ofthe lateral (erniinalion of the 'kill which 
must have covered the, chest and belly, it is scanty, and gives the impres¬ 
sion that these parts must have been comparatively bare. Hound the upper 
part of the back it is also niiicli thinner than elsewheie, and small lulls at 
the junction of the skin with the neck, are curled abruptly upward', corrc" 
ponding with the direction of the hair at the back of the head. 

In the dimensions which I am about to give of the skin, I have staled 
that it measures from one extremity of the arm to another fivi feet eight 
inches, to this is to be added fifteen inches on each side for the hands and 
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wrists, which will render the wliole span of the animal equal to eight feet 
two inches. 

The following are the measurements which I have made of tlie different 
parts. 

Face. /iKh. 

Length of the forehead from tiie commencement of the hair to a point 

between tlie eyes, .^ J 

From between the eyes to the end of the nose, .... . 1^- 

From the end of the nose to the mouth, .. 3 

From the inoiilh to llic setting on of the neck.H 

Circumference of the moutii, .. .. , ■ ■■ ^ 

S/t in. Ft. Ft. 

Greatest Itreadth about the centre of the skin. 3 2 

Greatest length down the centre of the back, . 3 2 

Length from the extremity of one arm where it is separated from 

the wrist to the other, . ® ® 

Breadtli of the skin from the situation of the os coecygis to tlie 

setting on of the tliigh, . ^ 

Across the middle of the thigli, . ^ ® 

Greatest length of the liair on the slioulders and back,. 0 1® 


MEASUREMENT OV HANDS AND I GET. 

Front measurement of hand. 

Length of hand from the end of the middle finger to the wrist in Ft. 1«. 

....10 

a right line, .... .... . 

Circumference of hand over the knuckles. 0 H 

0 0 ^ 

Length of palm from the wrist, . ^ 

* 0 

I.ength of middle finger, ,, ,, .•••<* •• •• • 
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Length of fore finger, . 0 4| 

--of little finger, .. .. .0 

--of ring finger, . 0 5 

-of thumb, .. . .... 0 2^ 


Sack measurement of hand. 

Length of ring finger. .. .0 OJ 

-of middle finger, . 0 tij 

-ol little finger, . 0 

-of fore finger, . .. . ... 0 6 

-- of thumb. 0 4 


Front measurement of the feet. Plate, III. 

Length from the end of the heel to the end of the middle toe, .. 1 3 


-of sole of the foot, ,. .... .... . 0 9f 

-of middle toe, .. . . 0 4 J 

•-of ring toe, .04^ 

-of little toe, . .... 0 3^ 

■ -of fore toe, . 0 

-of great toe, . 0 2^ 

Circumference over the knuckles of the toes, . 0 9f 

Sack measurement. 

Length of middle toe, . . .. .. 0 6 

■ -of fore toe, . .... 0 

--of ring toe, . ,. ,. .. .. .... 0 0 

-of little toe, . .... .. .. .. 0 5 

— ' ' of great toe. .. .. .. ..04^ 

Measurement of the lower jaw.* 

Circumference of the jaw round the chin. .,0 llj- 


• The plate of the lower jaw ia of the natural liae. 
I. II 
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Inch. 

4 


Length of the ramus from llie head of ttie jaw to its base, . 

Breadth of the ramus or ascending jiortion of the jaw at a level with the 


teeth, . . 

Depth of the jaw at the syinpliv inenti, .... . 2|. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE TEETH. 

Number of Teeth 32, namely 2 Canine, ]0 Griudern, and 4 lucinire Teeth in each jaw. 


Canine Teeth. 

Whole length of lower canine teeth, . 2.7 

Greatest length of fang, . 2 

Sinallest ditto, . 1.6 

Greatest lengih of the enamel or exposed part of the teeth, . 1.1 

Vart exceeding the other teeth in length, .4 

Lateral breadtii measured on a level with the jaw.6 

Breadth from before inwards, .7 

Incisive Teeth, 

Whole length of the lateral, . 1.5 

Of enamel exposed, .7 

Breadth of cutting surface, .4 

Ditto of central teeth, .4 


The front teeth of the upper jaw greatly resemble those of the lower, with 
the exception of the middle incisive teeth, which are twice the width of the 
lateral ones. 
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Account of Ancient Hindu Remains in Chattisghcr. 


By R. JENKINS, Esq. 


With Ttanslations and Observations by H. H. WILSON, Esq. Sec. A. Soe. 

I 

EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER 

FROM R. JENKINS. Esq. to W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Vice Pres. A. 8oc. 

“1 HAVJb. requested Colonel Agnew to send you by dawk bangliy, a small 
box containing three Copper Plates united by a ring of the same metal with 
a seal embossed. The plates and signet bear inscrijitions in a character 
which none of the brahmins of the country are able to decypher, and which 
seems quite distinct from that of any otlier inscnjitions which have been hi¬ 
therto found in Chattisglier. \ ou wilt [irobably think them worthy of being 
submitted to the Asiatic Society. I do not say presented, as the Pujaris of 
the temple to which they belong are not willing to part with them altoge¬ 
ther, and I have promised that they shall be restored. 

“ The only account of these plates wliich 1 have been able to procure is 
that about forty years ago Birobaji Bliosla who then ruled in Chattisglier, 
gave the Pergnnnah of Haju into the civil charge of a Marhatta chief nam¬ 
ed Hanwant Uao Maharik; that this person coming to reside in the town 
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of Rajii, began to build a house there, and tlmt some workmen, emplo5’ed 
to dig for stones to aid the building came upon one at the depth of five or six 
feet, beneath which tliesc plates were discovered. As the spot was contigu¬ 
ous to the principal temple of Riimchander generally known by the name 
of Rajii Iiochati, Maluirik thought that the [dates might be a record belong¬ 
ing to it, and accordingly de|>usited them in the tcmjde where they have 
since been [treserved. 

Rajii is a town situated on the right bank of the MahSnadi at the junction 
of the Pyri with that river, about twenty-seven miles to the south of Rypur. 
At tlie present day it is celebrated for the temple of Raju Lochan, which I 
believe means lotus-eyed, and for an annual jatra and fair of fifteen days 
held in honor of that deity, commeneing on the Magh Shod Puriiima and 
ending on the Magh Badh Choudaini. A large concourse of people are said 
formerly to have attended it from all the neighbouring countries, for the 
purposes of devotion and traffic, and the assemblage is still considerable. 

Tlie temple of Raju Lochan would scarcely seem to merit a particular 
description, even if 1 were qualified to give it. The image of Rfimchander 
is perliajis four feet high, of black stone, and faces the west in a standing 
posture. It h.as four arms bolding the four common emblems of the Sliankii, 
Ciiakr, Gada and Padma. 

Garura as usual faces the god in a posture ot devotion and behind him 
on a separate terrace are images of Ilanuman, and Jagatptil, the Rsja who 
is said to have built the temple. The latter is in a sitting posture. Be¬ 
tween these two figures is a door way beautifully sculpturedr with the re- 
pre.sentation of Nagas entwined together in endless folds. This door 
way leads to two modern tcm[)les of Mahadeo, and a tiiird behind them 
is attributed to the w ife of an oil seller, respecting whom there is a po- 
■mlar story as connected with the ancient image of Raju Lochan which 
makes her contein|)orary with Jugatpkl. 
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I hare mentioned these temples merely as being connected in one ge¬ 
neral enclosure with the principal one, in the immediate court of nhich M 
the four corners are besides four smaller temples, or rather shrines, contain¬ 
ing the images of IN’arsinh, V&man, Vardha, and fiadarindth. There has 
been recently attached a temple of Jagannhth. 

There are two ancient inscriptions, on the walls of the temple of R&m- 
chander. I enclose copies of them. Nos. 1 and 3. The principal one is I 
■believe perfect and has been copied with some care; the other is much 
defaced. Fac similes would probably hare been better than copies but I 
have not been able to take them.* 

The PujAris of the temple are called Pandehs, and state themselves to 
be Rajputs of the Byse tribe. Although they say that the worship of the 
temple was confided to their ancestors by Jagatpfil who, according to one 
copy of the inscription built or consecrated it in 790 Samvat, or 1084 years 
ago, they are not able to carry up their pedigree beyond ten or twelve ge¬ 
nerations. They are altogether very ignorant. 

The village of Shfilmali is mentioned in the inscription as having been 
assigned by Jagatpfil for the support of, the temple. The Pandehs say 
that there was formerly a village of that name not far from Raju which 
was appropriated to the temple, but that the village has been since desert¬ 
ed, and in lieu of it a village called Rohna, erected not far from the ancient 
site of the former, was subsequently granted, and is still held by them. 
They also say that with three other villages, they had formerly other dues 
in the Rypur and Drfig Pergannahs, which since the death of Bimhaji 
have been resumed. At present they enjoy the revenues of four villages of 
trifling value, and a cash payment from the government of 353 rupees. In 
addition to this, the jatra produces a small sum aunually, Uie residue 


* Flic siinilo beve Wo oinoo rooeivod: «ee obosrvolioiu. 
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of which, after providing for the expenses of the temple and a small portion 
for the Purfiniks and Nagarcbis, is divided amongst the ten families into 
which they have branched. 

The ordinary annual ceremonies performed at the temple of Raju Lo> 
chan, are according to the Pujiris, the Utsava of the R4mnavami which 
continues nine successive days in Chyte; the Rat'hotsava, on Akbar Shfidh 
Dhj; (this is performed by the byragis;) the Janam Ashtami in Bbadon; 
the Parwa on the day of the Dewali in Kartik; and the Phhl Dai in Phagun. 

On a small rocky island, at the junction of the Pyri and Mah&nadi, is a 
temple of Mahadeo called Kuleswar, said to have been built by the Rfiiii of 
Jagatp&i, and there has been an inscription on the wall of it, though it is 
now entirely ill^ble. It is taken care of at prekent by a few gosains, but 
as far as I can learn, is not much frequented. 

The following notices of Raju, obtained from the Porinik of the temple 
of Ramchander, a Canoj brahmin, 1 mention on his authority, which 1 sus¬ 
pect is not good "uH they are very trifling at best. 

It is usual for the PuraniKS of the temples to be provided with accounts 
of the sacred places taken or pretended to be taken, from the sacred books. 
The Pur&nik of Raju, has no Kshetra M4hfitmya or sacred history of Rt^u, 
but he believes it is to be found at Benares. 

His father, he says, brought from Mandilla, the second Adhyaya of the 
Kapils Samvitta Pustak, a portion of one of the Upapurans. It con- 
tuns the Cbitrotpala Mkhhtmya, related by Bharadwaj Rishi to his fellow 
Rishis, in which it is written that in the Awundh Des, the river which runs 
from Utpaleswar, after its junction with the Pretoddharini, is called Chi- 
trotpala. Utpaleswar is the present Kuleswar, tmd the Cbitrotpala and 
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Pretoddharini are the Mah&nadi and Pyri rivers. Raju, the Puranik adds, 
is known to this day, amongst the brahmins of Orissa, by the name of Kamal 
Kshetra, and amongst those of Benares, by the name of Padmapur. The 
three appellations, of Kamal Kshetra, Padmapur and Raju Lochan, have 
reference to the lotus, and the first is said to have been given by Brahma 
Deo. 

In the Bhavishyottara Puran, translated into Hindi by Jurawan Sukul, 
an inhabitant of Nowagher in Chattisgher, the same Mabfitmya is related to 
Dharmraj who with his brother visited Raju, by Markandeya Rishi, and 
another n'es communicated to Brahma Deo by Sning Rishi as follows: 

“ At the period of the celebrated Aswamedh, a Raja named Raju Lo» 
chan reigned at Raju. The horse Shaiukarn having arrived there, the Rya 
seized him, and gave him to a celebrated Rishi named Kardama who re¬ 
sided on the banks of the Mahanadi. Satrughna who followed the horse 
with his army, attempting to take him from the Rishi was reduced with his 
army to ashes by the effects of the holy man’s curse. Ramcbander, on hear¬ 
ing the fate of Satrughna, marched in person to avenge his fate. The Raja 
met him, and obtained favor in his sight. Ramchander told the Raja that 
there were of old two deities at Raju, Utpaleswar Mahadeo, and Nilkan- 
theswar; that Seo and Krishna were one; and that he himself would hence¬ 
forth take up his abode there in the worship of Seo. Ramchander accord¬ 
ingly ordered the Raja to set up an image in his name, and to call it Raju 
Lochan, and added that its fame would be great, and that an annual feast 
should be held in his honor, on the Makar SankrAnt in Magh. After pay¬ 
ing his respects to Kardama Rishi, recovering his horse, and restoring 
Satruchna and the army to life, Ramchander returned to Ayodhya. 

The image set up on this occasion is supposed to have been lost, and 
after the lapse of ages, to have been recovered, through supernatural means, 
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from a woman of the teli caste, w lio had degraded it to the purpose of giv¬ 
ing weight to an oil mill. The di.scovery was made in a dream to Jagatptil 
and the image is that now existing at Rain, as re-established by that Raja. 

Who th is Raja was, what extent of country he governed, and m what 
relation he stood to the Hayhayabansi Rajas of -Ratenpur, the present in¬ 
scription seems to furnish the only means of deciding. 

“ The Ratenpur family are generally believed to have reigned for many ge¬ 
nerations over 4 II Chattisgher and some of the neighbouring districts. There 
is a Sanscrit inscription at Ratenpur, dated .015 Samvat, which contains a. 
list of nine Rajas, in the order of succession from father to son, including the 
one by whose order the inscription was engraved. If the Sbastri's version 
of the Raju inscription is correct, .lagatpiil conquered a Raja of Chattisgher 
named Prithi Deo. In the Ratenpur inscription, Prithi Deo is mentioned, 
as the great grandfather of the Rtija in wliO'e reign it was engraved. The 
father of Prithi Deo named Rudra Deo is represented to have built a temple 
and planted trdes at Raju, and Prithi Deo, to have been a fortunate prince 
and in Ins old age to have resigned his kingdom, called Kosala des, to hU 
son. The inscription at Raju i.s 119 years prior in dale to that at Ratenpur. 
.Tagatp41 and Prithi Deo. therefore may have been contemporaries; but it is 
useless to speculate on the point, until the two inscriptions Jiaye been cor¬ 
rectly decyphered, 

“ One tradition is that Jagatpdl was Raja of a place called Rajmahi 
Turar now the village of Rakfcah; and that having married the daughter of 
a Raja of Drug lie transferred his residehce to that place. Respecting 
Turah' I have at pre.sent no information. Drug, is a town situated twenty- 
five miles west from 11} (iiir, and is the head of a Pergunnah of that name. 
At Drug the tradition is, (hat Raja Jagatpal or one of his ancestors, built 
the fort there, but nothing further is known regarding him. 
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«' I have mentioned the inscription at lliuenpur. I enclose a list of all the 
inscriptions that have been found in Cliattisgher and on its borders.”* 


Mtiwrandum of Jn$eripl\omJound engraved r>ti ttnnee in Ch'ttHtgher, 


1 Stone witbio the Fort of Rypnr on a wall; Samvnt 1458, nitd Sak lUJJ, iSarviijit nam Saontalr, 
PbnKh Sbodh 

1 Stone near a Sooar'a botuo ; SaiBTat 146S: house more close to the Pagoda of Kakali at 

» Rypur. 


3 


Rotenpur, 


1 Stone within the Fort of Ratenpnr, near the Dadal Mahal; Samvat 

1 Stone on the gate of the Pagoda of Maha Mai, Sauiva* 

2 


HirpWf on the MahSnadu 


Stones in the Pasrodas of Mahadeo, vtz. 

1 Stone in the Sabiwi Mandap. 

2 ditto on two pillurs on both .sides of tUe Mautiap. 

I ditto on the Jute. 

I ditto on the first step as you go in-^no dates on the whole. 


6 


Rmju, on the Mahanadu 


In Ramehander’s Pagoda. 

1 Slone on the wail, 700 Samvat, Magb Shudh Asbtami Uoz Budbwar. 

1 ditto; no date on the 2<1, there i.s another Iiiscnpuon in the pagoda of Kuleiaer and as the oharac- 
— ters are defaced aud illegible, u copy of it was not taken. 

2 


A ring, near the MnhAnadi. 
1 Stone nndor a pipal tree at Aring, without date. 


Sibrif on the ^lahdnadu 

1 Stone iu the Pagoda of Viclutreswar Mahadco, Samvat 910. 

) Slone 111 the Pagoda ol Sahgraio Deo, Samvat 89S, Ajihwin Shudh S.iptaini, bevides three in iofe- 
ral places ; the tiuuica ut K irugcra ii'cutiuucd. 

2 


Kakair. 

J Stone on the gate of the Mahadeo. Samvat 1*212. Riivodri nam Suuu..scr, Jesht Bad Panohami-^ 
alao on a large stone, but the cbniaclera were all illcAii'ie. 

Shatva, eowee 6f the Mahinadi. 

Stone on the gate of the Kanei^ur Mahudeu. Sak 11U. 


' Dh^teri, near the At t^^ndi. 

I Stobe in the fort of Dhamterl^in the Pagoda of ^^hshmvi without date, 

t 

^^’grari.^wawnnoA Refi-fer^ 

1 Siona, oatside of the Pagoda, WRBo^c iT* 


M m m 


OmerlumlaJh 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The Copper Plates forv'ardrd by Mr. Jenkins furnish specimens of a 
character which has not yet found a place amongst the varieties of monu¬ 
mental writing in India, hitherto offered to the juiblic. This character, as 
observed by Mr. Jenkins, was unknown to the Brahmans where the plates 
were discovered, and tliey were in consequence supposed to be a record 
-elating to the temple at llaju with wliicli it will appear from the transla¬ 
tion they have no connexion; they were equally unintelligible'to the Pan- 


OmtT\anU\'—iourti of th« Ntrhadda. 

1 CbAtri, ander which is the ioiai^e of Rewa Kajak» below his feet is an Inscription. Samvat 922. j 
1 A loose stone on the walls of the Nerbadda Kiind, no date. 

I As you go from the Pagoda into the Knnd on the 1st step is written the name of Pila Bapa. 

1 Before the image of Rewa Ma^ak is another imi^e below the feet of which is also an Inaeription. 

4 

—* Borso of PondrtM. 

1 Btoae near a rained Pagoda, which was broke into three pieces, and not complete, no date cosld 
be found. 

1 Do. the Samrat is B40. 

3 

Bowordo. 

1 Btone within the Pagoda, bnt loose, wlthoat date. 

Bkgrom Pto. 

1 Stone under the Handwa. loose, Sak Vikram 1406, Jjrnam Suontser. 

5 Stones, on the South gate of the Bh} ram Deo Pagoda on two sides in Rangri character, Samrat 

1609 on one side>~on the other was engraved thus It Maktradhwaj JogiSautSuo Barrakhko. 
1 Stone, was on the Sooth gate loose, the eharstoiers defaced. 

1 Image is in the Sabha Mandap. people call it the image of Daseratb—on the head and below the 
feet of which are some eharaoters. 

1 On the head of another image opposite to the Pagoda are also some names engrared. Samrat 1407. 

Sohxpir. 

1 Near Uie tank of the place is a tamarind tree, under which is M image called Sahasra Baha's 
image. Samvat 034 below the feet, Kartik Sbnd Panchini Roj Budhwar. 

Gofufjrr. 

1 Oataide of lta« Tninge i« « Ptfodiof Uahadeo, on Uie pile of vlicli, the aanei of the Ire Fea- 
4«u we eairtved. 
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dita of Calcutta, but it fortunately happened that the establishment of the 
late Col. Mackenzie possessed an indiTidual, Sri VermaSuri, a Jain of great 
respectability and learning, who had been long engaged in decyphering 
the inscriptions of the Dekhin, and to whom the character of the Raju 
plates was familiar and he accordingly prepared a transcript of the plates and 
a copy in Devanagari. There is every reason to believe in the genuineness 
of his version: he was examined at the time in various ways both by Cap¬ 
tain Price and myself and underwent the scrutiny without any embarrass¬ 
ment or hesitation; the plates and copies were then taken from him and 
nothing more was said upon the subject for a period of more than two 
months, during which he was busily occupied in the analysis of a number 
of Jaina works preparatory to his retirement from active duty; ^ter that 
interval he was called upon without previous notice or preparation to read 
his copy of the original, whilst his reading was checked by careful refer¬ 
ence to the Devanagari transcript. As he accomplished this task with 
perfect readiness, and without the slightest deviation from the Devanagari 
version, little doubt could be entertained of his being really acquainted 
with the character: in fact the character, however uncommon the appearance 
which it assumes, is an obvious modification of the Devanagari, as will 
be seen by reference to the accompanying comparative alphabet. The prin¬ 
cipal difference, and that which most disguises them is in the beads of the 
letters. Instead of a plain horizontal line as in Devanagari, each charac¬ 
ter is surmounted by a kind of box or hollow s<]uare, the same with the 
figure of the inherent short vowel, which like the maim of the^ Devanagari 
letters it seems intended to represent; this peculiarity being recognized and 
a square instead of a rounded form being assumed by the whole of the 
characters, the inscription may be decyphered without any very great 
difficulty. According to Sri Verma’s information this character is not in 
common use in any part of India but is confined to inscriptions : the fac 
simile of the plates with the Devanagari transcript, and the comparative 
alphabet will render these it is hoped decypberable generally in future. 

U m m S 
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The following is the translation of the inscription which records the 
grant of some lands by Tivara Deva, king of Kosala to certain Brahmins: 
the term Kosala originally designated Ayodhya or Oude, but its applica¬ 
bility to the western districts bordering on Gondwana and Berar is con- 
krmed by other inscriptions. 


TRANSLATION. 

Xhs Se/UU—T he engraved edict of the. illustrious Tivara Deva,^ Wng of 
Kosala,^ granted for the enhancement of piety, and aiitlieuticated with his 
seal, bearing the impressed emblems of Garura, the Lotus, the Conch shell 
and the Discus.^ May ik endure as long ae the moon and stars. 

The Plates.—* Glory to the illustrious Tivara Deva, a monarch celebrat¬ 
ed in (or by) Magaula,* the palace of the race of sovereigns, the ornaments 
of the thrpe worlds, the giver of good to all who bear a worldly burthen, salu¬ 
tation be to him with the hve auspicious prefixes to his honoured uame.^ The 


1 Tbe Dame might be here Varm Depa reading Srimatlo Vara, instead of Srimat Ttrara but it oerurf 
in another place Mahativa Ttwtra which establishes this readiug: a tuoic luteliigtbio forui would be 
TVisa/'i. 

9 The tenn Kosala is always applied to part of Oude^ but its use in this inscription is confirmed by 
Um eaiploymeut of the term in other authorities from the s<<me quarter* and a king ut Kosala foiindeil 
lUtanpar. It should appear therefore that the authonty of the Oude Hiouaiiihs ouce extended aeru.^s 
lha Oaoges in this directioo to the oiountaius nod the spa. 

9 Hie emblems of Vishou. 

4 It ia very annsual for a grant to begin in (hia abrupt manner without the b|>nedictory inyocation of 
any deity. The omissiou iiiight be thought to iudioate some secession from the orthodox .«ystenis but 
the seal is positive teaUmouy to the monarch's-beiog a worshipper of Vishuu : tbe same is asserted in 
the inscription. 

* ^ ’sflRrWTC^Vi l The real pOTpwt of Ihia pajiajo ii quite on- 

intelligible, Md tbe otigioal ie probably not aecuraiely repreaented by tbe Nagari loiien. 


6 The repetition of Sri Sve timea which ia rreqaenllj tboi paraphraatioally deaoribea. 
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nails of bis feet are resplendent as a mirror with the reflected radiance emit¬ 
ted from the prostrate tiaras of innumerable princes; the tender palms of his 
hands are chafed by the tresses of those royal fortunes w horn he has dragged 
captive: his merit in war is decorated with strings of pearl reddened by the 
blood starting from the brows of the elephants of his foes cleft hy the edge 
of his well sharpened sword. He is as the destructive fire of ocean to his 
enemies conspiring against his invaluable treasures. His mild glory re¬ 
sembles that of the rising mogp, and like llie sea of milk he abounds with 
the most precious jewels, and as Garura,* alHicts the females of tlic serpent 
tribe, so he demolishes the saffron pendants that decorate the tender cheeks, 
over which the collyrium is washed by the tears that are drawn from the 
wives of his slauglitered foes. All his thoughts arc intent upon the mainte¬ 
nance of morality, and he has been of old, venerable in devfllion, in fame, in 
secrecy, in heart, in eye, and in body. He is never satisfied with (his own) ex¬ 
cellence nor with making private, valuable, pure, and kindly gifts nor (with 
praising the dwelling of Ch&lakrauta Swittii.'-* He abandons all improper de¬ 
sires. Though fierce to his foes he is of lot cly ajipearance and is alike excel¬ 
lent in form and disposition. He is di.scontcntcd with his store of moral me¬ 
rit, but is not covetous of wealth; he is not addicted to wrath but is desirous 
ofhonorand emulous of famn; he is no transgressor of observances and whilst 


he delights in eloipience does not indulge in sensual amusements: the lustre 
of his glory sprung from the combustion of his foes, burnt like a hear* of cot¬ 
ton hy the fire of his prowess, shines afar like the mountains whose rocks 
are covered witii snow ittite oppre't®** w of the world ■eing removed by the 
abundance oThis piety, and every fliorii bcig exlrai i.l l»y the nocdle of 
liis sagacity, cni^^t votary of Vishnu the great Mahasiva,^ 2 Deva, 
the son of iVaina Deca, the son o( Indrabala. the ornament olf the Pandu 


1 Qftnira Is the deadly hntl implaeable Hkwy of all snakes. 

2 Another passage quite uhceitam I(‘?iT°n£Prt^ 

ip Highly fuituuate, is the import of ihu coutpaund 
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race,> having meditated on the merits of his parents, and having wor< 
shipped the Brahmans (in this place* called Pent&ma bhuktiya Pimpari) 
thus decrees. 

On the )2th of Jyeshta, having touched water, we hare granted for the 
augmentation of the merit of our ancestors and our own, unto the sons of 
Bhatta Gauri Dalta, named Jihatla BItava Dalla and Bltalla Dhara Datia 
Brahmans of the Madliyanjana branch of the Vajisan6ya order of the Bha- 
radwaja tribe.’ T/iis village,* to be liad and enjoyed with all rights of 
treasure trove, wood and water, egress and ingress, and exempt from tax or 
toll.’ Let them therefore dwell in it and possess it in peace as is pro¬ 
per and be all future kings thus admonished, “Those princes who giie 
lands rejoice in heaven; those who usurp it fall into hell; consider well 
these two things. Life is transient and fortune fickle, and then act as 
seems best.” 

The fruit of protection and spoliation is as that of virtue and vice, and 
is heaven or hell. They cite the verses of Vy4sa® in proof. 

The gifts made by the wise are gold, and land and cows, the daughters 
of the sun and forms of Vishnu ; these three are established in the world, 
that a person may give either one or the other. 

t Tbia aecm'! to be Uie mcaoiog of Die text ttioogib it ia not quite clear. 

2 Tbii ia eonjectured to bo tbc meaoin^ of Padake, the other worda of the .sentence are not Sana- 
crit aod mar poaaibly be the local oames not very faiUifuIly repreaeoted ; Ibe oripioal la 
ftn*fFcttT^nr)' Jonkios Qientiana thoPyri rivet in tlio vicinity of Kiiju and Piiiipari may be 
connected wiUi that. 

3 Theae diviaiona are well known and are alill extant in the aontb of India. Madbyanjana would 
more correctly be Madbyandma and Vajiaaneyi, Vaitoeya. 

4 No name occurs here wiiicb renders it me.. 41 'robabte that it bos been inserted above. 

b Suoii is the jenerak tenor of tbc , ..viaioi: oof the exact worda of the tlxt are not fully made oot | . 

0 Or of Iba Vy iaa Cita; the pbcaae 
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A person who is prudent and wise and bestows land in gift shall enjoy 
heaven for 00,000 years and those who violate or contemn the donation 
shall remain in hell (as many.) 

Land has been given by Sagara and other kings: such as is the land 
such is the reward and whether it be the gift of yourself or of others do 
thou ‘Yudhishthira guarantee the grant: the gift of land is the best of gifts 
and its protection the first of merits. In the prosperous and victorious 
reign.* 


OBSERVATIONS. 

THE inscriptions in the temple at Raja were at first sent by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins as copies, but fac similes were afterwards forwarded by him: one of 
these (No. 1.) presented a tolerably perfect inscription but the other was 
too much mutilated to be derj pherable with any degree of satisfaction: it 
will be sufficient therefore to ofl'er a translation of the first. Mr. Jenkins 
likewise forwarded a copy of No. 1. completed by the conjectural criticism 
of a pundit of great celebrity, but his conjectures were too fanciful to be 
admissible: he also supplied two translations prepared by native writers 
in his service with the assistance of tlic pundits, but a.s they were far from 
correct it is unhecessary to insert them; they contain however some pas¬ 
sages to which reference wijl heviQade. 


• Wh»t CDinci tnd temiiDitu the inacriptiun ia ntterlj ODintelligiblc j 5 

nij be anppoaed to tpecifjr a day in the month Ktnik but it baa been already atated that the errant 
waa made oi the 12tb of Jyeabth, and bow are these to be reconciled. It ia stated by the deoypberer 
that Sfreeably to some canon peculiar to Kernaia, Bkirikt pigbt aisnify 624. and would tbna imply 
thedateofthe year; there are no means of verifyini; bis aaserlion ; the period would not be incompati¬ 
ble with the dates of other inscriplions in the ChatUagher district, particularly that at Ratenpur, which 
is dated is Samyat 916 or A. O. 869, 
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TRANSLATION. 
Salutation to Ildiayana. 


j_ _ __ 

The deligbter of the Panelia Hansa. tribe and pure ornament of the Sri 
Riijam41a family Takur Sri Nandilla,® by whom unjust princes were terrified 

—his younger brother and friend Vasudeva as if-tlie third was 

named Swami,®-the destroyer of enemies. By these an extensive coun¬ 

try was subdued, u[ion wliicli 6000 villages were dependant. The son of 
Swaini was a hero- 

Dor Sena was subdued, his younger brother's son< was Deva Sinhn, by 
whom Komoni kshelra was conquered with 7.j0 t-dlagos—the queen— 

>labndaya-engaged in pious acts, mild, and the delight of her family 

——a son of personal strength named Jagatpdl® by whom the Kshetriyas 

that faced him were compellccTo avert th^r coiintenauees in flight.- 

Scattering hostile armies with a multitude of arrows. 

[The inscriWion is too much broktaJiereJ« be translate*! connectedly. 

1 Id the trAilMation received from Mr. Jcnkin!i. blank »iHhe of the inscription it 

filled ap by the attributea of a ooonirv i^Aied V aoMuiKiir# wneirce me prince wus auid to come; tint* 
is «bolly fanciful as it is impt^ible to nuke opt ibe words oi lius poiUoii so as to attach any sense to 
it at all. 

2 One translation calls this Siznadeo the other Sahistni; in the copy It appeared to be Kliissnla. iii 
the 4ac Mniilc it appears someihiiij; like the name in Uic text ImU the form is iiKlistioct. iioth (ruosla- 
tiont interpret this passage by giving tlirpe sons to oi^ or oihei of the eider princes. It is not iiiipossi* 
bie that such may be the sense, and the third ts exp/cssed clearly enough. 

3 One translation has Jaya Sinh, I-’’ the letters are too mueb defaced to authorise any reading. 

4 The translators say FasudfvaV Ion; (bis is doubtful. 

6 One translation makes Jagatp$lthe son of the first mentioned prince whaterer hii name may be 
(Siznadeo by Wodia.devi); the other does not specify his faiber; the word rendered in the lair tian'»» 
ciipt £Mt, 6y tAosep is ffatH in the corrected copy Hhjciu|f theJir.sl translations were mad^iiowcvei if 
the lady were not the wife of more than one husband after the manner of ^,Malabara when hhfuh^ 
will mean ly tkrmt Jagatpil it can he little donbted R the son of Oeva SioSa, the son of Swami, lb# 
brother of the first named prince or possibly brotber’s son. 
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It evidently relates however to the prowess of Jagatpil and as far as it is 
only panegyrical it does not merit to be particularly followed: it is only of 
importance to notice such passages as contain proper names apparently 
those of princes subdued or assailed by Jagatp&l.] 

The kingdom of the king Rantadeva> conquered by whose valourous 
deeds-truly meriting the name of Jagatsinh Prithivi Deva: in his king¬ 

dom the marriage rite being performed, a fort called Durga* was olitained. 

-By the valour of his arm it was accomplished, and Jagafpfil was the 

elephant who crushed the pride of his foes, by whom Kaheyara, a country 
pleasant with gardens and groves, was subdued, and Jagafp/il city newly 
built, dedicated to a living representative of tlie supreme R&nia I)e»a. He 
is in this age in piety, Jimiitavahana in temperance, in valour lie 

was as Hfima and like the son of Bhanu (the sun) in liberality, is a speaker 
of truth and venerator of the Brahmans, of his jireccptor and tlie gods, a 
hearer of the Puranas and Vedas together with the MalidbLirat, and espe¬ 
cial repeater of the Kamdyana as the source of life; wise and intelligent; as 

handsome in his person as IJdayana was Jagatpdla-this temple was 

erected-and the \illage of Sahnaliya granted to it for its support. Fu¬ 

ture princes will ever respect and protect the endow'ment.— Tlie ruler of 

the place-^The young brother of Jagatpdla named Gdjala whose valour is 

triumphant in the most perilous war, and another brother 1^ a different 
mother was named Jayasinha, who effected the destruction of foes like Bali, 
the son of Indra. The chief in these districts was named Devaraja and by 
these assistants was the earth regulated. The grant of the king was record¬ 
ed by Jasananda or Lakshmana, a poet, the son of the excellent pundit 


1 Tlie corrected inscripticn filli cp one blnnk here with Jajjnia deva, the Ja i& clear enough; the fol- 
lowiDg letteri ere defaced but the; seem to irarrant the correction. 

2 The triinilations say this was called Droog also Sarhargerli, the former name still exists in tlie 
diatriot as that ef a town 26 miles west from Raipur iitid the head ot a Pergunnuh ot thai tianic, soe 
Mr. Jenkins’s letter: also with regard to the traditions at Droos regarding the fotiiuiatiyii ol lufort 
Jagot])AlUaTiQg become possessed of it by marrying the daughter of the Raja ol Uroog. 
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Jasovara, and distinguished for his intelligence and devotedness to Visbnn. 
The composition was sculptured by Rantahila in the year-, on Wednes¬ 

day, in the light fortnight of Magb, on the liathashthami. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The principal differences which occur between the preceding and the 
translations made by order of Mr. Jenkins, from the copy conjecturally 
completed, have been adverted to in the notes. They are of no great im¬ 
portance with one or two exceptions. 

The country whence Naudilla and his brethren are supposed to hare 
first invaded Chattisgher is one point of some moment, but from whatever 
quarter they may have come, it seems likely that a new dynasty did acquire 
dominion in tliis part of India, a short time before the grant recorded in tliis 
inscription: the translations referred to, make Jagatpul the son of one of 
three first princes, and the translation adopted calls him the grandson of the 
third brother, the difference is therefore of but one generation. 

That Jagatpfila founded and endowed the temide of Rfimachandra is not 
only consistent with the traditions of the people, but derives some confirma¬ 
tion from the presence of the statue of the Raja in the temple as mention¬ 
ed by Mr. Jenkins. 

It is equally probable that he e.\tended his power by conquest in the 
course of which Jajjala Deva and Rantadeva may have been subdued: the 
reference to Prithivi Deo, however accords better with the tradition notic¬ 
ed by Mr. Jenkins regarding Jagatpila’s acquiring Droog by marriage, than 
with its being the prize of his valour. 

The most important difference between the fac simile and transcript, 
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S15 


rough or corrected, and consequently between the translations, is in the 
date. In the copies it occurs distinctly Samvat 796; in the fac simile, the 
writinf is here defective, as if the stone were mutilated, and the figure 9 is 
the only one that can be distinguished and this .appears to be the leading 
figure: if not, the numeral preceding it is more like 8 than 7, so that in 
either case we have a variety of one or two centuries: the difficulty however 
may be determined by reference to the Ratenpur inscription mentioned by 
Mr. Jenkins, the date of which is Samvat 915, and in which the name of 
Prithivi Deo occurs. 

A comparison of this and the preceding inscription, with those which 
remain to be decyphered in the province of Chattisgerh, seems calculated 
to illustrate the political and religious condition of that part of India in 
the Sth and 9th centuries : information that cannot but be acceptable in the 
utter gloom which envelops almost tho whole of Hindustan anterior to the 
Mohammedan invasion.- 




Transcript in Deva Nagari ChaxiuUrs of the Inscription on Copper Plata 
preserved in the temple of Raju Lochan. 

II ^*1 fflH qifnM«fct f inTHf 

^ii*<rR*i Tfhpa^!^iJnro> WTnr«a^»K?rimf^'t«^fs 
«!<1 ^(m< no ^ w?Rt^Tnj'nrw&®r 

mroTfOT TTBramrfTi&yTiw^ymcgiTHiTyrfionffnJ g i fi t mc^irwg q msu a y T 

I ^<1^ jjn'aiiPiti KsiftTyi^'ii' 

1 fe^'«d^^'arl 3 IsrTO^I^T^‘^il'a(MiiTWjftt^T'«lTC^IWIirfTTn^^ 
limy ffiTftr ^gfg trvfm ^at%t aii i m ^g 

mi f»iTiw«r<i(iSri 

jr%ifii fsifllrtsiuit frj’r’ni^^fa «fiift^;TOTxini^fTWww fsiftira 

5?T icwwm WHit tb®t ^ utrifli nftrrra^i ^rwr 

ftmrj n «iafjTOtrft«TK iimm»i<ii^rTO^ 

wrcrfinnnfirTifjfTfTnKTTiTrgnin ^TtJi^ 3 rT 5 wiTx:«?t?tin®f?rBi ■«t«r!rewn*i 

fr* 

»r!Tnr« ^rs’njB-wTTnrftrmCTsnr^Tnfw-- ^TritrtrfHg^JiiFasns^! ■utjr’b 
%T *rnnfti(r«T^rr^«rra> ^*iTi(*i<itfl<i<«<t^i 511^ i MiTO^smifunf^q^^ i 
TrFffTtftw 5 wrHTTrafa WVngj ■»rc^ qqw t r HT^if titht irr^’rPi 
•ifwiViftc® qraTireTtt^qnt T*rir*c?fti ^ifaf^gntfii f g r ^r ^ 

»HM^n^uq«ak ^rlancKrTOHat ft^irrarwr ^i T umi i wifu 

«ri x«i^TOrH^r 5 »«iTf^^^ ^^HiTrmniqfsi 5s i£ 

finrtanwfT^k^iftnjtira 1 Wa q«fr?i tfa^wx irft ’jqnSr ^rcqf 
tiftaraw mt nfiy wT a*i tic 1 ifftnr ^:i5n 

tn«aaMia»5f aafir ^fh ^rsna •aragf^ s(^«K5f?rti^s 1 

TiSf TTca gwro' TmgTW aw: mr a 'h^ %ni 
ifi urtTnf Jt’tfl aVt ^ :?-*!nTT ■^ra ai^faijfa^i gBur ^rgaai 

<i ar^sf ^ Tiaf^rw^Tif^fH' aw an ijraar® 

a® an wawnTtaanTtaiaaratjafaf^raiff anaai ^'S’nat^aiaa’® 


* Thg ingorlption on tbe Seal is not in the fac-sitnilc. 

f Tbii sentence occurs tbe last but one in tlie fac simile page F, and that which there fellowa W 
inerelj' a list of the consonants inserted by the decy pherct. 




J}$t»‘Ifagairi Tranteript of Iht Foe Simile of the Inscription in the temple of 

Raju Locltan. 

nfi^wuiNn^— 

»wwt 5«iirarflw« ^«T^® »n*TTi I tm r q ^famawt i ^ t w nr w 

(Hiiigm ^ewimn ^rrarctr kt i 

BUTHWif ^ inftrirwre ftipt» q mift.! \ tnt tryt 

ftw ^inTtw i iTt5»rcww«> in*rt< tt i ^sirrt^rfit 

I ■«rr6?3'^ *r?Til^T-im—» 

-^1 tr^» ?nff*i g wu t fwii r». wawryit 5^ 

^rr'rf SHW it i*r %twnft ^ »W5| 1 < i- a^<.n1 -nrrsern \ 

-^ v*^T TniBT \ gwx n j » <v iiTfir 

»n»mi I wnRTf^gm f^i tjf^> w^n i—-■cini’sn 

*■1:1' I irenjrenr— --^nnn* 1 iron 

1^1 I-fuTTOT^ ■RMmu.^ Tftprt I vmm -- 

mi til-WHii 1 fir^i® winEitn«-itr^ 1 

-^*nm rntwrll anntrrw utit : <nnr* i «w 

o« ^ 

^ ■■nnwi iraTw I I -. ■■■■■, ■ , # 

—3inf*^iiT ^ wm—wo wTif^^anw i m \ 

■ciw trfe wii I jii^-- « ' i:w»i* ' 1 

-ijir- TTftti -*ra< I mMtwnx fi w rug i mfinf «mwn r 

»\w I i^^it 5^*1 witV - i^if ^trir^rrfit 

•(W gw-wtT I *ncnt ■itiRW® KW Rrrww i wJiwi w a.i: wnw 

gw wwgw I will wgfw WTO^l WT^T w’hjIRTWWi I (■ wS w UlWTClHt ITiwiT 

rtnw' I-^mwr w ff w v^visW Wf 1 jrTWTinnnwS %irr g vri i iR ; 

I TlTOjrrwe'ti w’tstWTHfuw I otW ■■TRf-^wgrfijw 

I I 3^ wnT^raiFu i iriinnw wwima r wti 'w w i fT wfiw f 

»'<.'<, I wnwmatw »iw xmf wtwm tiwfgit 1 Sw ijtitwt •Hfiwfwr wrwtWwr 

mj Wiiwt I WTPTqtW -UTRWf' ift g n KWt THi WtW i I <<,■, 

I wirnTTOTWiwT wmr iriwirTfiiw 1 Jf'fwr w ■fxrmwwwrg i '^» I 

wwTreTwgrwTwi wwftfwTftrwTWW! 1 fivw itw%inf ■Rair r t ^ w mw i *». 1 
guntwifg wwwi I wfHw Tiwu'Sijt! ■nf^ wwpwTT i "R15 

■ -wt y^wTww wrm-—wTTOttww JnrnifiBWSTsgi: wtw^ 

n^;gT» ^wiftRww JwttwwT-W!iWT!r*i!win wftn 

—WTnntfW^rfipn ■rg wtren: -wrtiwTiTsr- 

ri^ ^ *nwnftr-wiswwiiimeHrt yjrfgg ftiPtwr 



APPENDIX 


No. I. 

EXTRACTS PROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BENARES CORRES¬ 
PONDING SOCIETY. 

fjalitude of the Hindu. Observatory at Benares, by William Cracroft and 
James Prinsep, Esq». 

HAVING remarked a difference of upwards of four minutes between the determi¬ 
nation of the latitude given by Captain Hodgson in the 14th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and that formerly made by Reuben Burrow, it seemed desirable to take 
an aecnrate scries of observations, with a view to obtain the correct site of the Min 
Mandir; Mr. Cracroft therefore fixed his Troughton’s Circle in the centre of the Ob.ser- 
vatory and during tlie month of November, 1S29, collected twelve meridional altitudes 
of a Orionis, nine of Sirius, and eight of Rigel, from which were deduced the follow¬ 
ing results; 

Latitude by Rigd. . 18 33' 4<i. 

Latitude by Orion, . 35 18 21 26. 

liStitude by Sirius, . 25 18 34 36. 

Mean 25 18 2!) 66. 

Another series was made with the same instrument by Mr. Prinsep at Secrole, 
which when reduced by a trigoaoiiieuiMl measBremeat to Um Observatory, gives tbn 
following latitude; 


By 2 observations oi* 

Polaris, .... 

26° 

18' 

26'"' 

1. 

2 observations of Aldebaran, .... 

25 

18 

.35 

4. 

2- 

Rigel, . 

25 

18 

33 

9. 

6- 

Siria.s, . 

25 

18 

35 

1 . 

6 - 

the Sun, .... 

25 

18 

36 

5. 


Mean Latitude, 

25° 

18' 

3>' 

40. 

Latitude by former table,... 

25 

18 

20 

69. 

Latitude by Reuben Burrow, 

25 

18 

36 


Correct Latitude of Benares Observatory, .... 

25“ 

18 

83' 

N, 


By rejecting the observations of a Orionis and Poiaris, the mean would agyed ftOl 
nearer with the detehnination of that accurate astronomer Reuben Burrow, w^ did 

A 
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not, however, possess an instrument of such power as Troujhton’sOirolc. The only 
other pnlilic statements of the latitude of Benares, with which wo are acquainted 
BPe as follows : 

The Hindu Books of Astronomy cull it, 2")” SC 

Col. Crawford (Survey of Cantonments,) 2.> IP 0!). 

Col. Wilford (on Ilastinjjs’s Dial,) 2.> 18 HT. 

Capt. Uodgson (14lh vol. Asiatic Rcsearchos,)2.j 22 38. 

But most probably some error of llie press has affected the latter number in the 
minutes. It is unnecessary perhaps to add that ail thc.se latitudes hare been reduced 
carefully to the site of the Hindu Observatory in the city. 

To correct the longitude of the same Observatory, most of the eclipses of Jupiter's 
Satellites have been watched during the past season. To many of these the obliging 
kindness of Mr. Goldingham, of Madras, has favored us with eorresponding sights 
taken at his Observatory. The following table gives a connected v lew of the scries, 
and it serves to demonstrate the uncertainty of any accurate result until u vast 
number shall be accumulated. 

The state of the weather should bo particularly noticed that its influence may bo 
in time reduced to an applicable correction. 

The French Tables for the first Satellite make the Immersions tally with the 
Emersions much nearer than tlie Nautical Almanack. The error of the former tables 
appears about 09" for the 1 Sat. and 26 for the II Sat. 

Mr. Ewer, Captain Colvin, and Lieut. Maxwell, have also favored us with some 
observations, which are subjoined. The value of their exertions will be best appre¬ 
ciated by pointing out the erroneous pa.sition3 of places iu the maps of India, which 
they will serve to correct. 

AmiowsiiiTirB Map: New Setessivetione. 



Lalilude. 

Longitude. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Delhi, .... 

28“ 41" 

30" 

77“ 05" 30" 

— 

— 

— 

77“ II" 

45" 

Meerut. 

28 58 

20 

77 36 40 

— 

— 

— 

77 57 

51 

Kumal,.... 

20 :!8 

00 

76 53 05 

— 


— 

77 10 

37,S 

Hausi, 

29 03 

00 

75 50 00 

29 

06 

13 

75 53 

30 

Begur, .... 

29 21 

40 

75 21 00 

29 

26 

36 

75 27 

45 

Kaliraon,.. 

— 

— 


29 

17 

44 

75 43 

00 

Jionpoor,.. 

25 44 

00 

82 41 00 

'S5 

44 

23 

82 47 

15 
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%sn’vnlions of the Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites at Benares in 18^3—94 


■idlite. 

IBtmarn Time. 

By Kuuhcaf 

A fwmHar. 

ietel /tiVfiC 

CfmHousaiut 
lies Temt. 

c.< I a 

Mr. 

ham's Matbue 
Obeen'atiima 

CoI.Bc<nf/<i$'« 
Bwthey Pmk 
Obtenvlttms. 

Kemarks wpon the Benarm* mahU. 




V. 

A. 

w. 



m. 

». 

A. 

ni. 

$. 

he 

w. 

», 



11 

/•9 

81 

ft- 

33 

00 


.h:{ 

01 

5 

32 

2t.O 




Dnilond’a Achr. Teickcopo TiH<-d (ft feet Refractor.) 

1. 

12 

13 

30 

5 

31 

30 

.> 

31 

.'ll 

ft 

32 

21 ,H 




Do. ^Im.oflV lind tuk< n nlaei-t an bnuf bef. 

n. in. 

U 

aO 

4H 

5 

12 

45 

ft 

33 

20 







l>o.2()th ' the liiiir f'lirninllie Aim.--5i the Era Utd 

















< liOl taLe |ilu( < lilt t lilt lionralteritatiBkc. 


14 

OG 

37 

ft 

SO 

ft4 

ft 

11 

IM 

8 

81 

163 




niogimal vvcuKce apii. wh. dimmished the li|(hU 

II. 

14 

Vt 

24 

ft 

32 

09 

ft 

82 

01 

ft 

8t 

01,4 




Do. 

I. 

8 

35 

0!) 

ft 

31 

13 

.ft 

31 

V 







DotloiidS fiiur-ftel Reftw luig 'Icles — Flanet low. 

HI. 

10 

.'>K 

11 

ft 

32 

38 

ft 

34 

w 

5 

81 

2H.8 




Ditto—Enracaion not viaibh) although marked ao 


t(» 

tio 

20.S 


'1 

IM.ft 

ft 

31 

21 f, 

ft 

HI 

48.5 




in the Kphoraenes. 

il. 

IT 

l.t 

O.T..'i 

.■» 

32 

10,.) 

.> 

32 

49.ft 

6 

32 

12.1 





1. 

10 

20 

12,5 

5 

31 

30,5 

ft 

31 

48,0 

6 

32 

0.5,4 




Itoiii Tult‘»oo|>ea lued—gave the Mine instant 


17 

51 

44 

5 

31 

40 

5 

82 

00 




6 

32 

04 

.... high. (verjr clear. 

1. 

12 

23 

02 

5 

31 

3f» 

6 

81 

61 

6 

31 

41 





1. 

0 

51 

10 

ft 

31 

20 

6 

SI 

30 







Kefleutiiig '1 et Jup. low— Refrag. Tel. gave 7 see. 

11 

9 

08 

21 

ft 

33 

03 

ft 

33 

00 







DiHo liigher—ditto 2 ditto. |«arher. 


H 

lA 

43 

ft 

31 

20 

5 

31 

U) 







I'laiiel rieiii—8iitellil« dust tu bun. Refrag. Tel, 

iT 

B 

45 

02 

ft 

31 

IG 

5 

31 

24 







i’lanet dull— too earijr. 

11. 

11 

44 

33 

ft 

32 

01 

ft 

82 

00 







Planet tremulous. 


12 

ftl 

41 

ft 

33 

fi6 

.ft 

31 

47 







Good Oks. but Satellite verj near. 

II. 

17 

or 

tJT 

5 

32 

84 

5 

32 

33 

6 

11 

10,1 




Bad—SainlliU' einerirvd from bebhid % ’a Disc. 

HI. 

t) 

60 

38 


31 

41 

ft 

31 

43 

5 

81 

10 




Var? gootl—Kellcot. Tel. alwins uaedliereafter— 


9 

11 

11 

5 

31 

21 

ft 

31 

21 

6 

SI 

3.5,3 




Good—lurj oleiu* atmoxphere. [Iinm not visible, 

li 

9 

03 

05 

5 

31 

. H 

ft 


tM» 







C.oikI observation, {ullhu uiuitcd su ui thu aim. 

III. 

13 

57 

2« 

ft 

31 

40 

ft 

Vl 

.i2 




5 

31 

40 

(iuoil. 

I, 

lU 

40 

30 

5 

31 

54 

6 

31 

5I> 




ft 

81 

05 

Jupiter low and v aftoiirv. 

1. 

11 

OH 

ftl 

5 

81 

28 

5 

81 

80 







\erv gnml—Planet ueiu Zenith. 

11. 

11 

40 

OH 

ft 

81 

30 

6 

81 

40 




ft 

U 

60 

VarV ffnod—Ibth ImmeNww of HI. invisible* 

1 

13 

03 

as 

f, 

HI 

31 

ft 

31 

32 

ft 

32 

OO.ft 




(5i«d idiMOintion. 

1. 

7 

32 

II 

r, 

31 

20 


31 

.‘Il 


31 

52.2 




tiood iuiii iMoii 11 obvrured by cloud;' 

1. 

14 

5» 

00 

ft 

82 

10 

5 

32 

20 




ft 

82 

15 

.lupiter liiw - Bunds hardly visible. 


11 

21 

4S 

6 

81 

18 

ft 

81 

11 







Exceediuglj' clear—14th cloud;'. 

li. 

11 

37 

22 

ft 

>■ 

20 

5 

81 

20 

ft 

81 

10 





1. 

8 

00 

12 

6 

81 

11 

5 

81 

12 







Goiid smlit. 

11. 

8 

IT 

02 

A 

81 

25 

ft 

31 

20 







1 ei> good. 

111. 

10 

m 

44 

ft 

88 

00 

6 

88 

01 







Preitv good lielts not clear. 

I. 

10 

11 

35 

5 

81 

48 

ft 

81 

40 







Nut weG deBued—Jupiter low. 

II. 

H 

20 

ftO..'V 

6 

31 

47.fi 

ft 

81 

40.5 







Ckiod. 


Eonirilwle of Mr. Cracroffs Olneri ultiri/. 


By the FirtI Satellite. By the Senmd SaleUile. By the Third Satellite. 


Immersions. 


Emersibns 


Emiisions. 

Jinmersions. 

Emersions 

itniiu. 

f'otiNMv.drr Tent. 

Nauluot A Im. 

Cuiinour dri Terns. 


ft ::2 M 

ft 32 

33 

ft 32 45 

30 

54 

13 

ft 8! 

6 81 

6 31 

ftl 

08 

27 

21..5 

6 81 50 

6 81 24 

6 81 64 

6 81 28 

5 81 47 

6 81 21 

6 81 60 
ft 81 30 

5 32 03 
ft 82 404 

5 88 03 

6 82 01 

ft 31 .ftH 

6 81 80 

5 31 20 

.ft 31 2> 



6 81 41 
ft 31 49 

5 83 00 

80.6 

6 31 
ft 32 

6 31 

48,5 

ft 31 31 

5 31 20 
ft 31 10 

ft 31 32 
ft HI 20 

6 31 20 

5 31 47.,5 

ft 32 

08 

ft 82 1H.0 

40 

80 

ftl 

C 88 86.ft 

ft 81 47,3 


5 32 

2fi.H 

20 

ft 81 

to 

ft 81 18 

ft 31 14 

- 

—— — ■ 


' " * — 

20 

16 

21_ 

6 31 

6 31 

5 M 

M 

24 

3-..7 

ft it 11 
ft 81 40 

ft 31 81 

6 8! 12 
ft 81 40 

ft 31 81 

3 

2 11.0 





Wein of len Imrai rmoim Firxt Satellite, 

ten Umerinoris ditto, ..... 

Me’inofeU*»ei» Imm. luid Em.ot the Secood Satellitf. ...... 

of hve I m. end Eni. of the Third SeteUite. ... • 

TVtoen of hfteen romimretivp Obeen elione at M idnjj. ...... 

Mean of live comi»ar»Uvo Obeervatioiui alBttshoy llcallj, .. 

Wean of the whole, .. 

Mean, rejeeting the 11. & III. Satelliti*,»«..»«»' 

To which adding diOcrenoe of ■•ridian,. 

Loagitade of the Man MundU or Hiada ObservatOrr. 
LongUodo aeeordtsgto Reaboi Btutowa, 


/i. m. »• 

5 ai 

5 ai 31 

5 S2 11.9 
ft n Mi.’t 

6 31 41,9 
ft SI ao,8 


ft ftl 46.7» 


6 31 8J,ft E. nesMat rorrect boBgltndo* 

Ob (aooordiof to Sunci <>' HciiarM.^ 
in»r 43,8 15. or OT* 55' 62^^ Lait of Greenn loJu 


32 50 40 
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Eclipses qf Jvpiter's SateUUes observed and communicated by Walter Ewer, Esq. 
1823. 

Nov. 14. Comp at Begur, Latitude North 29° 26'36''. 

h. HI. $. 

Imm. 11 Satellite gave Longitude by Naut. Alnic. 5 02 00 £. 



Imm. I Satellite, . 


. 5 Ot 4.3 

—— 30. Camp Kaiiraon, Latitude North 29° 17 44 . 




Tahvhr I.onff, 

Ify Benaret obtervation. 


h. 'm, s. 

• A. m. s. 

h. m. s. 


Imm. I Sat. « 06 24,.5 

gives 5 02 28,5 

5 03 00,5 



Tabular J.my. 

By Benaret obtervation. 

1824. 


h. m. S, 

k. m. s. 

April 2. 

At Delhi, £mer.| I Satellite 

.... 5 08 48 


9. 

Emers. I Satellite 

.... 5 08 41 

5 08 38 

15. 

Emers. 11 Satellite 

.. 5 08 67 

5 08 54,5 

25- 

Emers. 1 Satellite 

.... 0 08 45,5 




Mean li 08 47,9 

5 08 46,2 


Observations by Captain Colvin, communicated through Mr, Ewer. 
At fort of Ilansi, lat. 29“ 06' l‘.i" 




7'abular Long. 

Jig Di'nafft obierta< 

1823. 


h. 

M. 

s. 



Nov. 14. 

Imm. II S.alelJite 

... .. 5 

94 

1.0 




Imm. 1 Satellite 

. 5 

00 

39 



19. 

Imm. 1 Satellite 


03 

01 



91. 

Imm. I Satellite 

.... 6 

08 

28 

5 

03 or 


1mm. 11 Satellite 

. 5 

04 

28 

5 

03 07 



Mean 5 

03 

45,8 

5 

lU 22 


In the foregoing comparisons the Longitude of Benares is assumed at S h. 31 m. 
45 s. east of Greenwich. 
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Transit of Mercury over the Sun's Disc on the ilk November, 1822. 


<>hserved by Mr. Walter Ewer at Kumal. 




h. 

m. 

t. 

Mean time of 2nd internal contact, ... 

> s • • 

, • 

• • • a • 


43 

46,5 

o.xlernal ditto, ..... 

•• 

•• 

.... 

.... 20 

50 

16,^ 

Dilferencc. 


. 

...» 

• . . • 

2 

30 

End of transit of centre. 

• • . 

• • ■ • • 

.... 20 

55 

01,5 

Observed by Mr. William Cracroll at Jionpoor. 






Mean time 2nd internal eoutuet, .., 

• • 1 


• sea 

a • .. 21 

10 

08 

external contact, •• 

• • • 

... 

.... 

.... 21 

18 

48 






2 

40 

End of Transit of o’s centre. 

•• 

.... 

.... 21 

17 

28 

Ob.served by Lieut. Maxwell at Meerut, with an inferior telescope. 



Mean time 2ud internal contact. 

• • • • 

. 

.... 20 

67 

17,2 

external contact. 


... 

.... 

.... 20 

59 

03,6 






1 

46,4 

End of Trajisit of tt's centre. 

f s • • 


.... 20 

58 

10,4 

Observed at Calcutta by 







Capl. Hoelgson. 

Capl. Herbert. 

Capl. Schalch. 

h. m. s. 

k. 

m. 

«. 

h. 

m. 

9 , 

Apparent solar time of J , 

2iid internal contact, J * ' ’ 

21 

54 

57,1 

21 

55 

01,8 

external ditto, 21 •'"v 01 

21 

57 

10 

Uncertain. 

Mean end of Transit, 21 65 54,1 

21 

56 

03,1 

21 

56 

143 


21 

66 

04,1 





16 

02 

17 




Greenwieh time 

5 

03 

47,1 = 

Long, of Calcutta. 


As tlic clfrct of parallax for the above fonr places is small, from the displacement 
of Mercury being nearly in the direction of the tangent to the sun’s disc at the point 
of Emergence, the longitudes of the places, found by the differences of mean time, 
will not be far from the truth : therefore assuming Calcutta to he in longitude 0 h. 
S3 m. 30 s. according to Captain Schalch’s observations we shall have 

h. m. s. 

Jionpoor, & 31 00 east of Greenwicb. 

Meerut. S 11 &M 

Kumal, 5 08 42,S 

B 
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He Longitude of Jionpoor by an Emersion of Jupiter's first Satellite on tbe SOth 
Dee. 1822, was found to be 6 b. 31 m. 08 s.. 


Occultation of Antares by the moon. 

Benares, 27Ui April, 1823. 

h. m. s. 

Star disappeared at meantime, 17 17 34,8 
The Emersion was invisible on account of day light. 


Latitude of Jionpoor by William Cracroff, Esq. 1823. 

By Alpha Orionis, . 25” 44' 20,6'' 

Sirius, . 25 41 23,6 

Procyon, . 25 44 25,7 

True Latitude, 25 44 23,3 Ncrth. 


No. II. 


Ttibh of Multipliers for ascerlainitig the Deviation of a Transit Instrument 
from the Meridian, and a I the same lime the lihror of the clock by observ¬ 
ing the Transit of two fixed Stars, calculated for the Lai. of Benares, 
from the rules laid down in Mr. Baily's paper published in the 1st number 
of the Memoir of the Land. Asiatic Society. By William Cracroft, Esq. 




V-H 

6 

10 

15 

20 

DedimtHon of Northern iS’/rtr. 

2.'t .30 .3 j 4i> 45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

90 

1,0U8 

‘2,048 


2.048 

l,09H 

1,928 

1,814 

1,070 

1.542 

l.:«7 

1,151 

950 

ret 

580 

36 

1.664 

1,72-2 

l,75i 

1.751 

1.722 

1.664 

1.681 

1,472 

1.343 

1.198 

1,040 

874 

706 

641 

40 

1,406 

1.4C8 

1,500 

1.520 

l..^00 

1,408 

1,405 

1.319 

1.212 

I.U9U 

904 

808 

660 

510 

46 

1,104 

1,209 

1.3 9 

1.332 

1..332 

l,3i>9 

1.2<hl 

1.194 

l.ltiti 

l,«K)4 

884 

754 

022 

4iio 

6U 

1,<H7 

1,090 

1,14M 

M75 

1 185 

1,175 

1,113 


1,017 

929 

825 

710 

680 

464 

65 

005 

94 i 

999 

1,040 

1.059 

1,059 


998 

911 

80.> 

775 

673 

562 

446 

60 

73(» 

808 

673 

920 

049 

9iH 

949 

9-20 

K7.1 

b.)9 

790 

630 

618 

4.10 

65 

608 

600 

758 

811 

847 

866 

h(«i 

817 

811 

758 

090 

608 

510 


7o 

406 

580 

652 

711 

754 

781 

790 

781 

7.t4 

711 

652 

680 

496 


?5 

3M) 

477 

553 

6ls 

667 

702 

719 

718 

702 

667 

618 

66.3 

477 


*0 

uou 

378 

459 

628 

581 

025 

051 

60«» 

<•51 

6i5 

584 

528 

458 


86 




441 

603 

562 

585 

002 

602 

585 

552 

503 

441 

3fK» 

00 





4^ 

469 

520 

645 

553 

615 

520 

469 

424 

3.*f> 

e sss 

041 

917 

894 

869 

841 

611 

HQ] 

742 

7«U 

647 

585 

sue 

397 

•298 
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The Transit Instrament bcins: placed neatly in the meridian, hy lolloninj a fixed 
Star till the moment of its culmination, and all the adjustments being examined, nb- 
serre the times of the transits of two fixed stars which difler much (at least 30*) in 
declination, and very little in R. A. If the Timekeeper shew Solar time, reduce tlie 
observed interval to side real lime and compare it with the interval between the true 
apparent R. As. in the following form. 

R. A. of N.* Obs.Transit ofN.* 

R. A. ofS.* Oh.s. Transit of S.* 

Diff. of R. A.± DilT. of Obs. Transits! 

— - , Difii. of R. A.i 

Error in R- A .J; 
blultiplicr Irorti Table, 

Rt-qnired Deviation in time i 

To bcmnltiplied by 15 to give it in arc. 

If the sign be plus the deviation i.s East and vice versa. 

The deviation being in time, and multiplied by the numbers of the Ion er line (c) 
and applied to the difiercucc between tlie observed transits will denote the error ol 
the clock. 

Deviation! 

Mnltiplicr(c) 

Product! 

Diff. of Obs. Tran !_ 

Error of clock.! 


No. III. 

meteorological journal. 

By JAMES PRINSEP, Esq. 

I have condensed into the annexed Table the results of the past years' observa* 
tions upon the climate of Benares presenting in one page, the substance of yo- 
lume of figures, each item nearly being the mean of thirty numbers. Though at- 
tended with some labour, this is really the only shape in which a Diary of U.c sor 
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eu be turned to any naefnl porpose, and if we eoold obtain similar abatnmts from 
Other chief stations on the Indian continent, the adrautages would be qiach en¬ 
hanced by the correct comparison we should be enabled to draw of their relatire 
climates, the light which would bo tlirown upon the origin, course and extent of the 
hot winds^ the altitude of different places; and other interesting phenomena. 

My own observations have now been continued for two years, but I shall only 
give at length those for the latter year, as the instruments then used were more nu- 
merous and complofr. For the sake of perspicuity I will notice under separate 
heads the subjects of Barometrical pressure, temperature, and bygrometry. 

I. The Atmospheric Pressure. 

The Barometer used is by Dollond, having a window of talc adapted to the re¬ 
servoir to shew the level of the mercury. Notwitlistanding tliis however, by a 
careful comparison with Captain Herbert’s instrument, it stands .079 lower than the 
Barometer at tlic Surveyor General's Office in Calcutta. Indeed very few can be 
found to agree perfectly, nor is it necessary provided their difference be once ascer¬ 
tained. Mine stands nearly the mean of five that were examined together. 

The amount of the daily oscillation of the Barometer is not shewn by my table as 
I was unable to observe at the boor of the maximum, 10 o’clock A. M. Ofhe differ¬ 
ence however between the evening an4 noon height for each month shews a greater 
oscillation during the hot months, when the daily change of the thermometer is also 
the greatest. The close connection between the rise of the thermometer and fall of 
the barometer is confirmed by the following comparison which the kindness of my 
friend Dr. A. RaiMll pennitted me to chlcalate firom a diary of three yean kept by 
himself.* 

Dr. Russetti Benares. 

UfMdu Mmb dul/nag* tbe Birooutn’. Mmb tinge ofUw IlMnMMtara 

January, 0.078 

February 0B98 21.0 

Maicbk 0.08S 240 

April, 0.103 3&5 

* Id the ysulOM I ■hall rexiiter dit BsnwsUK' sad Thsfmaastsr at 10 A. M. sad & F. H. ea par- 
POH to aioertala Ihs asnaat of daily OMiUattOB. 
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Vvittli. 


TWmnmttric datlj. 

May, 

0.103 

23,4 

June, 

0.084 

20,3 

July. 

0.063 

0,3 

August, 

0.068 

8,9 

September, 

0.070 

9,5 

October, 

0.070 


November, 

0.070 

18,1 

December, 

0.075 

15,7 

Tlicre can be very little doubt therefore that the r-hange of atmospheric pressure is 

simply caused by the altered specific gravity of the air due to the temperature. The 

same effect .should be visible to a greater extent in the monthly variation of the two 

instruments, because a wider stratum of air is in 

flueiired by the mouthhj ehange of 

heat, than can be by its dailg action. To compare the actual motions, 1 here pre¬ 

sent the monthly difference.s of the Thermometer and Barometer from the annual mean 

of each, extracted from my Table. 



Saromelfr. 

Thermometer. 

Mooth. 

Annat) Mean 20.5U 

Animal Mean 70,9i 

January, 

+ 0.236 

- 17.28 

February, 

-f 0,103 

— 10.03 

March, 

+ 0.087 

-t- 3.06 

April, 

— 0.067 

+ 12.30 

May. 

— 0.115 

4- 13.00 

June, 

- 0.275 

4* 15.5j 

July, 

— 0.301 

4- 5.26 

August, 

— 0.220 

+ 4.05 

September, 

— 0.122 

+ 4..30 

October, 

+ 0.071 

— 0..>0 

November, 

+ 0.237 

— 12.78 

December, 

-f- 

— 16.04 


The efforts hero arc just five times greater than in tlio former table: although tliey 
are still only one-third of what would be jirotluecd if the whole atmosphere were a> 
like acted upon; that iSj if the whole ait were heated 

5 degrees tliepressnre should fall. O-ffW inches, 

16 . Ill a month it falls . 0.300 

25 .. .. in a day. 0.100 

C 


whereas 
and .. 
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In a rough way it may therefore be said that the monthly heat is felt to a height of 
tuo miles, and the daily to a height of oue-liith of a mile. 

The chief advantages of a Itarometric register, are the means it affords of finding 
the respective altitude of places : to this point I have paid all the attention in my 
power, particularly to the determination of the height of Benares above Calcutta; for 
which the Register published (but again discontinued) by the Surveyor General's 
Office afforded me the pnniipal data. 

The heights of the Barometers at the same hours at the two places, corrected to 
the same index, and both reduced to the temperature of 32“ Farh. git e the follow¬ 


ing differences; inch. 

April, 1822, . 0.2G3 

June.0.2GI 

Ditto,noon, ...... 0.25S 


August.0.263 

December, .0.240 

Jauuarv,1823,noon,0.211 Mean of the whole. 

Ditto, 5 p. m.0.214 inchts. 

February, noon, ..0.265 0.2501 


6 p. m.0.217 

April, noon, .0.261 or Calcutta Barometer, 29B000 

May, . 0.250 Benares. 29.6409 

June,.0.289 

July, .0.239 

August,.0.268 

September, ........ 0.250 


Captain Hodgson has omitted to give t)he temperature of the external air in his 
tables, but supposing the mean to be 80“, the Barometrical altitude of Benares alxive 
Chowringhee is 246.75 feet. 1 believe Capt. H. estimated it at 500 feet. 

A few comparisons of a similar nature made with Captain Herbert, give the height 
of Cawnpoor 133.3 feet above Benares.* 

* Si»w writinit the ibove, Bome roilher ospianmcttiiiu from C«pUl« Herbert hare eeiibleif me t« eeloelale the heifhtr et 
Uuve other ibove Beoiref , oimeij, 

PoUigvrbCiBtonBiMU,frutn ill oonpiriMWB, ...••> MB.Ofeet. 

BaoMrec. foot of the billa, froa ux coB|«ri«on)i, .148re4 feet. 

Alaorib, troiD threeobiemUoo* iaiiBurf, lB3t> ..t BMwm faults W 

from fivo di«o. u tebnury, .«We# { 
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I hope next year with Capt. Herbert's assistance to deduce the altitude of Suha- 
ranpoor from a more accurate series. 

While upon the subject of the Barometer I should mention that Adic's Sympiesa- 
raeter was also registered, and for sometime it agreed very well, but at the end of the 
first year the bulk of air above the oil was found increased I'n quantity 3-IOths and 
after the second year 2-lOths of an inch so that no dependence could be. placed upon 
its readings, except for a short period. 

TEMPEKATUBE. 

The several Thermometers used by me were compared with a Standard Instru¬ 
ment made by Dollond, and divided to fifths of a degree. The i’xtcrnal ones were si¬ 
tuated in a northern veranda perhaps hardly suliiciently exposed to the air, but en¬ 
tirely sheltered from the sun’s rays. The in-door ones were in a northern apartment 
closed duiiiig the day and without tatties. \.s the observations were made file times 
a day including the extremes noted by the self-registering thermometer, I was able 
to construct for each month a enne whose ordinates expressed the temperature for 
each half hour of the day; the means of these arc denoted in the 10th column under 
the title “ Mean of the twenty-four hoursthey dififer little from the morning and even¬ 
ing means. 

From the whole mass of ob-sen ations the tcmperaltirc of the air is fonnd to be 
77 degrees, being 3 degrees lower than the mean hear of a well 36 feet deep which 

was ibnnd in August, 1322. 80® 05" 

December,. 78-20 

April, 182:1, .. .. 80 50 

December, .. y. 80 00 

79 91 

In the close streets of the city, where the heat is not so easily dissipated as at 
Sccrole, a diary kept by my pundit gives a mean result of 79" 221 

All of these contradict the formula of Mayer which ascribes only a mean tempera¬ 
ture of 74® T (— 1“ for an »ltitudc of 300 feet above the sea) = 73° 7 for the latitude 
of Benares 25® 2^1 

In the month of May for several days the thermometer rose to 111® 5 and in Janu¬ 
ary it fell at night to 45" including a range of 66 degrees. 




mCKOMETRY. 

Hie inslrument^ useo in measuring the evaporation and rain were described upon 
n former orcasion:* their performance oas been very satisfactory, and the column 
of Professor Leslie’s Atmometer, I think, points out some respects in which the lat¬ 
ter instrument seems inferior to roy own. Where the evaporation was very rapid 
the porosity of the earthen bulb was inadeq^natc to the supply (although I always 
used distilled water) and when the air took up but little moisture, it was impossible 
to prevent the accumulation of a large drop of liquid under the bulb which cither fell, 
or increased the evaporating surface. 

By two months comparison I found that the evaporation from a large vessel was 
just one-fourth less than from my small cup, so that the general annual evaporation 
amounts to fifty inches. 

The mean temperature marked by the wetted bulb thermometer agrees almost 
exactly with the mean lowest daily temperature, one being CH" the other 08° 88' 
and this is 9 degrees below the mean daily beat In the hot winds 1 have frequently 
observed a difference of more than 30 degrees-belween the dry and wet thermometers. 

The quantity of rain in 1823 was si> much greater than usual, that it can tbrm no 
ba.si.s for caleulation. In 1819 there fell but 30 ijiehes at a small distance from Be¬ 
nares, and 1 should think in general that there must he le.ss here than in Bengal. Mr. 
.lames K\d of Caleiilta favoiod mo with the result of a regisler kept by him.self with 
a reservoir of 100 square feet area which for comparison's sake 1 here subjoin : 


Month. 

Rtln. 

Eripontlon. 

October, 1821, ... 

.3,00. 


Kovemher. 


.2.25 


.0.(M) . 



. iim . 

.1.00 

February, . 

March, . 

. 0.00. 

. 5.00 




Alnv. 

. . 1.00 



. 12.12 . 

.1.85 


. !».«3. 

.1.02 



.1.87 








Rain 3'1.£5 inch. 

Evap. 34.oainelies. 


* See the toooiBpiPjBig plete ud ileficription. 
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No. IV. 

DEtSCItlPTIO)^ OF A PLXIVIAMETER AND AN KVAPOtlOMETElC CON- 
STIIECTED AT BENAHES. 

By James Prinsep, Esq. 1*< Jan. 1823. 

The Pluviameter with which I register the fall of rain at Benares, is made on the 
Syhon principle, the quantity is read off by simple inspection to any required ac¬ 
curacy ; the loss by e\aporation is almost prevented ; and tlie nstrument does not 
require to be handled in emptying it. Figure 3 represents the one now in use. It 
is composed of a bason at top of sufficient area, screwing on to the brass cap of a 
graduated glass tube, into which it opens by a small neck w ith a loose valve of talc 
to keep out dust, Stc, 

The tube contains a small glas.s sjphon whose longer leg passes through the l>ot- 
tom of thn tube, water-tight, and enters the lid of a cojipcr reservoir below. 

Bach degree of the scale on the tube may correspond to .01 inch depth of rain on 
the area of the bason; (in mine each = .003 inch.) When 100 degrees are accumulat¬ 
ed, or the tube is filled, the whole is drawn ofl' by the syphon into the lower cylinder, 
•where it marks unit upon a similar syphon connected exteriorly with the latter. 
This likewise empties itself when it has once become lull. 

Tin cases are applied for the protection of the glass tnbes. 

Fig. 2 was the original form of the instrument, and shews what may be done with 
broken bottles and retort necks and tubes, where brass workers arc pot to be met 
with. 

Fig. 1 is an Evaporometer invented w itli the same view of reading off the depth of 
F.vaporation by inspection, and magnified. Tiio ratio of the area of the bason, and 
length of the tubj may be such that each degree on, the latter iii.iy iiiark .01 oi .COl 
inch depth of Evaporation from the former. 

The instrument is charged by drawing the piston down to zero, and filling the 
tube with distilled water to a mark in the narrow neck at to]i. The water is then 
passed upwards into the cup, and the diminution ascertained by drawing down the 
piston until the neck-level is adjusted ; and reading off the degrees marked by the 
piston’s upper edge. 

The lower cork serves to insure the prevenUpn of leakage. 

1 > 
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No. V. 

AVALVSIg OF A MINERAL WATER. 

Bi/ JiiMCt Priiisrp, E<q. 2^th June, i 823- 

Having heard that the a-ater of the Bridhhal kund (a well in the city of Benaren) 
pouessed sliglrtly aperient medicinal properties when taken in large dranghtlr, 1 
procured a bottle full of it to submit to ehemiral analysis. 

1. The water was clear, devoid of smell, and yielded no traces of iron. 

2. Its specific gravity was 1005,9 at the temperature 92*. 

3. 1000 grains weight left on evaporation to dryness 7.4 grains of deliquescent 
salts, of which alcohol dissolved 5.6 and the remainder proved to be carbonate of 
lime and a soluble sulphatd. 

4. The alcoholic solution manifested traces of muriatic acid magnesia, and by • 
simple test suggested by Woollaston, nitric acid. His method is this, to concentrate 
the solution of salts, and pour it into a test tube with a bit of gold leaf, wans U, 
and add a drop of sulphuric acid; if any nitrate accompanies the muriates, aquarC' 
gia is at once formed and the metal dissolved. I used platina foil in lieu of gold, 
since it has the advantage of telling whether the nitrate be of potash or sods; if the 
former, the metal is no sooner dissolved than a yellow powder predpitates. 


6. The quantity of such acids and bases as were, preapitabic, were determined ir 
difierent portions of water—lOOO grains being taken for each, thus j 


Kitrate of Barytes threw down Snlpb. acid, . . 0.83Graina. 

Nitrate of Silver, .Muriatic acid, . 1.90 

Oxalate of Ammonia, .Lime. .. 

Ammonia and Phosphoric acid (after the separation of the Lime) 
gave Magnesia, .. . 9 ®* 

6. The carbonic acid estimated from the Lime, amounted to .. • • Od58 Grains. 

7. The whole contents therefore of 1000 grains of the water may be thus stated i 


Kot taken np by Alcohol ^ 


Carbonate of Lime, 
Sulphate of Soda, . 


1A8 Grains. 
0.79 
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S Muriate of Magnesia. 

Muriate of Soda,. S'.IO 

Nitrates (of Suda and Potash,). S.46 


The presence of Magnesia was determined with much care, as to it may be attribot. 
ed the purgative qualities of this water. 


No. VI. 

ABSTKACTEO EESCLTS OF MARINE OBSERVATIONS, 

Made hy G. A. Prinaep, Esq. and detailed in a letter o/7th March, 1823, Bombay. 

By J. Pkinskp, Esq. 

1. In the conrse of several voyages in the \tlantic and Indian oceans, Mr. G. 
Prinsep has turned bis attention to the solution of the two marine problems inter* 
Mtiiig to navigators as much as to philosophers, namely, “the Saltness or Specific 
Gravity, and the Temperature of the Ocean, on different parts of its surface.” 

He has compared his own numerous observations with a series made by Dr. A. 
Rnsaell and myself on o ir passage to India in 1819, and with another subsequent 
voyage by Capt. Weynton; the result of his labors was sometime ago communicat¬ 
ed to Dr. Marcct, of the Royal Society, but our meeting in Calcutta last winter hav¬ 
ing given occasion for the revisal of some of bis Tables, when we compand onr dif¬ 
ferent Instruments together, this circumstance produced another letter to Dr. Mar- 
cet,* of which my brother has forwarded a copy. I have selected'the general facts 
which he has deduced from the whole range of observations ; as, in reality, the de¬ 
ductions themselves can be the only interesting part of such investigations to all 
but to the actual investigators. 

I. 2. The absolute speeme graiaties of various parts of the Ocean, reduced to 
the Standard Temnerature 60* Famh. are as follows; 

Month of the British Channel, .. 

Coast of Portugal to the Tropic, 

Thence to 15* North Latitude, . 

' Tbii worth; Itiood nai uooOwt ohowliUioil Won tkio MUr ooW Wo nwhtil £n|loiid. 


1027.2 

1027.9 

1027.9 









Near tbe Buks of Newfoundland,...1037.5 

Gttlph Stream,. 10S7.5 

West Indies and Gulph of Mexico, ..... 1037.3 

J?quator Lon^tude 22° to 39° W .10.7.0 

Ditto Ditto, 20° W. 1026.3 

Coast of Brazil at 10* from land,.... .... 1037.8 

Cape of Good Hope, out of tlic warm current,. 1036.4 

Ditto in ditto,. 1027.3 

S. £. Coast of Africa and Madagascar 37* S...... 1037.0 

37° to 18°.1026.7 

17° to 11°.103t).2 

10° to 0°. 1026.6 

Equator to 6° N. Longitude 55* to 60* E..1036.5 

Ihence to 16°N. do, CO-to 70°. 1027.5 

Mean of the nhole. 1027.1 

Greatest diffeienca in open sea,.. 001.0 


In both Oceans the verge of the Trofics seems to be the saltcst part of the sea, 
and the Equator to be in the other extreme. 

« 

3. From the almost perfect uniformity of the sea’s speciiie gnvity all over the 
world, no use can be made of it in aiding the navigator, except perhaps in pointing 
out bis proximity to the mouths of rivers, which diminish the saltness to a great 
distanee from their embouchure. Off the Baiasore Bonds I found the specihe gra¬ 
vity of superficial water 1019.4, of 10 fath.om ditto 10214); while farther at sea in 
front of the Cuttak river, 1016. surface. In the Gulph of Mexico, the Hydrometer 
fell 003.3, 30 miles in front of Uic river Guasalualcos. 

4. \V ater from a depth of 30 to 50 fathoms docs not appear to he more salt than 
that of the surface, when allow ance is made for its difference oi temperature. 

II. 5. 'fhe Temperature otthe Ocean is calculated to be of greater use and easier 
avail to the Sailors—it points out with great certainty the existence of a current if 
it come from a different tiimato: thus in rounding the Cape in Augu.st, '819, lOO 
miles south of the great hank I encountered the S. E. current which elevated the 
Thermometer rapidly from 57° to (kH“. It as suddenly declined when we had passed, 
through the stream. My brother found similar indications in the American Gniph 
Stri'iim. 
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In the Mexican Giilpn wuiei. abounds with hauls and shoals, my hrolltcr thon-ht 
he met with confirmation of J)r. I)a> 7 's assertion that the water of the sea gets scMi- 
bly cooler in the vicinity of a sand or shelving shore; I confess however on looking 
O' 0*^ Tables the fact scents still dnhious, resting generally on an equivocal semi* 
dejfree. Dr. Russell and mj .self could not perceive any influence on approaching the 
Snndheads, but tlint may have been prevented perhaps by the strong current from the 
Iloogbly in the month of September. 

6. My brother at tir.Nt asserted, contrary to Dr. Davy that the surface of the sea 
experienced no cb.inge of heat in the night: he has since found hoaever that in very 
smooth water there is a difference amounting to about one degree between the ex¬ 
tremes, which are nearly at sunset and sunrise. Davy calls it 2*. 

7. It might be imagined that the three great oceans of the world woi{ld present 
an average of equal temperatures nearly, at equal distances from the equator, but 
this is far from being the case. The ^flnnlic is colder than the Indian Ocean, and 
thin (according to Kotzebue) colder than the Pacific. The West South Atlantic ex¬ 
ceeds tile East in heat by several degrees. Probably all these discrepancies might be 
explained by due attention to their prevalent ninds and currents, or if not, the cause 
may lay in the different depth of their beds of which wc can acquire no certain know¬ 
ledge. I will conclude by pre.scnting the mean results of three voyages calculated by 
my brother. 


Mean Temperature of the Ocean tn the Track of George Prinsep, Esq. 
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Mean Temperatures calculated from the voyage of Kotzebue. 
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No. I. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 26ih DECEMBER, 182*. 

Read the following Address to the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
President of the Society. 

At This IS tbe last occasion, on which the Asiatic Society will assemble under the 
presiding guidance of your Lordship, we nave lelt it no less due to your Lordship 
than to ourselves, to give utterance to the sentiments, which the circumstance inv 
sistibly inspires. Wc therefore, trust your Lordship will allow us, to express our 
feelings of sincere regret for the loss we are about to sustain sour deep sense of the 
Uberal motives, which induced yodr Lordship to tale a personal interest in our pro¬ 
ceedings ; and our gratrftil acknowledgements, of the punctual attention and conde¬ 
scending kindness, which nave uniformly characterised your Lordship's discharge of 
ihe functions, of President of the Society. 

Institnted for objects, that could not fail to receive the encouragetaent of enlight¬ 
ened rule, tbe Asiatic Society has boasted from its earliest fonndatioii, the patron¬ 
age, of those distinguished characters, to whose protecting care, the desliBies ol 
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Critish India have been entrusted. >Vi»h one eJception however, that patronage 
was never converted into a more immediate intercourse, and the ver> hrjel period, 
during which Sir John Shore was President of the Society, can searecly be eoiisi- 
dered as constituting that e.\ception. It was reserved therelbre for your Lordship, 
through a series of eventful years, to create leisure from hieh and uiduous labours, 
to give animation to literature, and vigour to research ; to inspirit the perseverance 
toiling to elucidate the past and present condition of man, and to foster and encou¬ 
rage the energies, struggling to enlarge the boundaries of science, and to develop^ 
the mysteries of nature. The beneficial effects of this condescendiug'iibcralify, may 
he traced in the pages of our transactions, and the valuable papers, which have giv¬ 
en new animals to Zoology, new plants to Botany,' new regions to the Geographer, 
and events to the Historian, are nut more ascribable to opportunity of observation, 
and ability in the observer, than to tlic encouragement granted by } our Imrdship to 
the one, and the facilities afforded to the other; and they may more especially be at¬ 
tributed to the enlightened promptitude, with nhich your Lordship has ever befriend¬ 
ed tlieir rommuuicutiou to the notld, 

The dissemination of knowledge is in all cultivated Societies, the worthy occupa¬ 
tion of talent and power : even where that knowledge may not be of generally prac¬ 
tical application, its possession may be endowed with specific value, and much that 
is little essential to the necessities of life, is of high value to intellectual ambition. It 
may be of trilling imjiort to the welfare of any particular eommunity, to discover and 
adjust the dark traditions of remote antiquity, or to trace through the glimmering of 
verbal coincidence, concording usages, and corresponding tenets, the bonds by which 
nations now remote in site, and dissimilar in character, were onee identified or al¬ 
lied. To the mind however that is liberalized by studious enquiry, and elevated by 
expanded views, these subjects are deeply iiiipurtuut; and thi‘ .studies oi the scholar, 
and the speculations ol the ]*hilu.supher cannot he without their effect upon the im¬ 
provement of Society, and the happiness of mankind, 'i'o pur.sui1.s of sui li a nature, 
the regions, which we for a time iubahit, pie.sent an imiling field, and it would ar¬ 
gue an indifference, wholly unworthy of the r.iul. which our iiaiive country holds in 
the scale of refinement, if the British Residents in the East could disregard the op¬ 
portunities, that are offered to their acceptance, of familiarising tliciiisclM's with 
the Languages, Literature, Antiquities and Religion of Asia, the birth place and cra¬ 
dle of the hwaan race. 
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Ffoih inch no impntation, thererure, we are proud lo assert onr exemption and to 
appeal to the researches for the proofs of a zeal, which has been beneficially exerted 
in the diffusion of authentic and accurate conceptions of the East; and which has 
therefore formed our stron;;est claim to the interest, that your Lordship bus been 
pleased to take in the prosperity of the Society. 

Independently however of considerations of a Literary nature, the extraordinary 
events of a few years have furnished us with new, and still more elevated incentives 
to study; and have rendered a familiarity with the Lanjpiages and Literature of the 
East, a high political obligation: we owe it to the subjects of our Government to 
cherish the only literature they possess, until they shall acquire taste for something 
of more value ;• and mure especially we are bound to obtain a thorough and personal 
acquaintance with their mauuors and notions, tlieir prejndiccs and feelings, their 
wishes and their wants. The determination to uphold, and fulfil this obligation, has 
e\ei niiirKed your Lordship's administration, and h.is been evinced, not only in the 
coiinlenuncu shewn to the Soriety, but in the aid and approbation offered to enter¬ 
prising travellers; in the encouragement given to useful publications, and in the re¬ 
form or foundation of literary c.stablishmcnis. The districts of Western llindoostan, 
and the lolty chains of the liiiuahiya, hate Leon suecesslul'y evplored : the Arabic 
College of Calcutta, and ihe Sanscrit Ccdlege of Benares, have botli received renovat¬ 
ed activity. The capital of British India, will in foture present to the Uiadu popnla- 
tioii, iul- antageoiis i.i aiis ol < i.ltivaling fin ir < l.issiral leari.ins, and siliools seattered 
throughout the empire, supply to early youth, the sources of improved instruction. 
European scholars, both in this country and in the West, are indebted to the same 
liberality for additional facilities offered to the siierissliil prtisecutioii of their studies, 
and it is no less the theme of their admiration than acknowledgement, that the Kamus, 
the Burtian katia, and the oiil) Sanscrit Dictionary yet published, works so essential 
to the acquiiemcnt ol the three gieat Languages of Asia, should all have issued from 
the Calcutta Press, daring the period ol your Lordship's Government. 

■Whast we thus endeavour to do justice to the onliglitencd zeal, with which your 
Lordship has in various ways promoted the diffusion ol' useful knowledge; we can¬ 
not lose sight of the more private relations which we have borne lo you, as the Pre- 
bident of our Society, or withhold our esjiecial tribute of nckiiowlbdgcmcnt, for the sjii- 
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fit and manner, in which those relations have been maintained. The pnnctnal attend¬ 
ance of your Lordship has beep no less flattering than lieucficial; no less indicative 
of a warm interest in our proceedings, than an example for our imitation, and the 
amenity and attention with which your Lordship has exercised your official share in 
tne details of our occasional meetings, have invariably impressed the Members pre¬ 
sent, with the most lively feelings of aflcction and respect. We have already advert¬ 
ed to the valuable papers of which your Lordship has been the medium of communi¬ 
cation, and we are welt aware, that wc have frequently been indebted for Uie pos¬ 
session of those compositions tp your Lordship's sanction, or suggestion; we have 
also to express our thanks for the contributions with which your Lordship has en¬ 
riched our Lilirary and Museum, and for tlic disposition uniformly shewn, (and of 
which this evening afibrds such splendid proof), to improve every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of adding to their stores. The Museum indeed may be regarded as of your 
Lordship's creation, dating from the period of your Presidency, and having grown up 
under your care: whilst noticing this part of our obligations, w" boiw wo may bo 
permitted to offer our acknowledgements where they are alike due, and to request, 
that your Lordship will in the character of our President, undertake the communica¬ 
tion of the thanks of the Society, for those proofs of attention whicl' the Museum has 
experienced from the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Wc have now, my Lord, only to take our final leave, and to express our sincere 
wishes for your Lordship's future happiness. Unwilling however that the connexion 
which has so long been our pride and pleasure, should even now be utterly dissolved, 
we trust we may be allowed to consider your Loidship, still an llonorarv Member of 
ohr association, and to hope, that the name of the Marquis of Hastings may long 
continue to shed lustre upon the Asiatic Society. 


To which His Lordship was pleased to pronounce the following reply : 

Gentlemkh, 

Hie testimony of approbation and good will with which you have 
honored me is truly flattering; but it is at the same time keenly affecting. Some¬ 
thing sad is inseparable from the expression " this is the last time” as connected with 

F 
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idoMRn any circninstanceE. How nrach more of that cbararter mngt apply to an oc- 
«asion where the phrase is to be used towards persons for whom I have cherished 
the highest esteem and by whom I am now kindly told that I possess their attach¬ 
ment I To have earned that profession from you is an honest pride for roe. It is true, 
I have sought to encourage elforts lo; the promotion of science, particularly through 
nirieving the scattered remnants of Indian-literature; and so far I have recommend¬ 
ed myself to you. Our late volumes, as you justly observe, will testify that the Socie¬ 
ty has not been idle. But the existence of such evidence in proof of our active at¬ 
tention to the objects of our associnfion roust evince much more the inherent 
energy of the Institution than the effect of any instigation from me. I will neverthe¬ 
less nrge you nut to relax your search amid tho.se ruins which have overwhelmed 
the records of a country heretofore eminently civilized. I confess that I do not ex¬ 
pect any thing directly valuable will be found. Such traces as remain of the antient 
state of India appear to me as cslabli.shing the pn-sumption of progri ss in mechani- 
efel arts rather than in cultivated productions of the mind. The acquisitions, I ap¬ 
prehend, would be found but rough gems: yet the translations which your learned 
secretary has this cveniug read to you from Sanscrit works lately discovered, will 
prove that the matter, howsoever irregular in its nalire shape, may become a brilli¬ 
ant decoration when subjected to the polish which genius und rehned taste can ap¬ 
ply toit. How far any advancement to science may be hoped is not here the ques¬ 
tion. Perhaps nothing intrinsieully no\el in any line is attainable. It can hardly 
be looked for even in works of fancy. Imagination, consisting wholly in various com- 
binatiuiis, exaggerations, or distoriioiis ol'siinpic known things has obviously its li¬ 
mits, and those boundaries seem (o have been reached. There is, however, in differ¬ 
ent nations a different eour.se of cultivation, so that the conceptions and phraseolo¬ 
gy of an inferior people may oecasioiially suggest to n nation high in intellectual at¬ 
tainment modes or constructions w liieh may be adapted to the richer stock with ad¬ 
vantage as to embcilistiment, nay possibly as to strength. W hile I recommend this 
industry, I feel some shame at not having as your President 00'creU any contributi' 
on to your publications. The dciicieuey has not arisen from inattention. I can truly 
say that I had employed much thought and some application to a topic which I ima¬ 
gined would be appropriate to our compilations. An insurmountable obstacle occur¬ 
red. I was not at the outset aware of the-extent in which such a subject must be treat¬ 
ed : and, when I found that I could not reserve for the execution of my purpose a 
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^olttoieBt poftiOB of that time in which my daily duties had a a/tm I tnutpon- 
poned by me, I resolutely abandoned my plan. It is not by way of provi«t mjactf to 
hare actually contemplated such a performance, it is to submit the ^ 

the judgement of othen that I state the outline of it. A notion has been entertain¬ 
ed that the Hindi is a jargon accidentally composu^ed of many tongues. In speak.- 
ing of the Hindi, 1 refer to what I conceive to bathe basis of the presentHindun- 
tani. This tatter dialect has had various adulterations engratted upon it in diflerent 
parts of India, while the frame work is intact, bearing all the character of originality. 
History informs us that Behram Got issued an edict putting down the use oi the 
vernacular language of Persia and ordering the Deri, the antient form of the present 
Persic, to be used in it’s stead. I am not acquainted with the Parsi; but 1 am told 
by the best authorities here that it is a language altogether distinct from the Persic. 
Now it is clear that the wildest despotism never coiild think itself capable of extirpat¬ 
ing the colloquial medium of a whole ^ople and of substituting for it terms of com¬ 
munication utterly unintelligible to the multitude : yet, hud the Parsi been the former 
language in use throughout the gr.niter part of Persia, it's suppression and the intro¬ 
duction of the Deri would have been the violent measure which I have represented. 
This consideration led me to reflect whether the Hindi might not have been the lan¬ 
guage originally prevalent in Persia. When I pursued the thought, numerous cor¬ 
roboratory circumstances appeared to support the belief; so that I now persuade my¬ 
self the Hindi is the language which spread itself from Iran, eastward to India 
and westward over a great part of Europe. I forget whether it be Eipsiu.s or Scu- 
liger who remarks an affinity between the Persic and the German. lie would have 
perceived a stronger indication of connection had he pursued the earlier type (tha 
Hindi) through dialects more strictly Gothic. 1 do not mean the Gothic of Ulphilas's 
Gospels, which is Moeso-Gotliic and evidently corrupted by tlie adoption of idioms 
from the borderers on the Botiian frontier, but I allude to that brancli ol the language 
which kept itself clear from the concourse of various tribes and tongues existing in the 
Southern Realms. With my confessedly snperflcial knowledge of both Persic and Hin¬ 
di, 1 should have bad hesitation in referring to those languages before so many who 
are thoroughly proficient in them, did I not assuie myself it would be pcrtectly com¬ 
prehended that an individual working at a language to .satisfy himself on particular 
points in its substance and structure may reach that object howsoever deficient he 
may be in the ordinary application of the tongue. The strongest ground of com ic- 
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tion with me ia, that, anppoaing the Hindi to hare been the enmnt language of th< 
conuti 7 it had radical amhicmilies which Behram Gor might jndicioual; wiah to re¬ 
medy. It is natural to surmise that he songht to effect this, not (eis has been hastily 
supposed) by a forcible suppression of the dialect in general use, but by exerting the 
influence of his Court as well as of his public establishments, to which the edict 
was probably addressea, tor procuring the adoption of a connected dialect of the 
same language, intelligible to all and into which the crowd would gradually slide 
through the example of their superiors. 

For the dilatation of this hypothesis it would have been necessary to bring toge¬ 
ther a mass of collateral proofs, os well as to show what is the internal evidence of 
an original language, and what are the cases in which the identity of unconnected 
words in two languages should furnish inference of the descent of one from the other 
instead of being ascribed to casual introduction'. Eaeb would be a laborious detail, 
and the scope appeared to me far beyond any leisure I could allot to it. After all, 
the point may seem little material; yet disquisitions of this sort are seldom without 
their use. Towards deciding the earlier history of nations they are important. The 
connection of language powerfully conflrms recorded facts which otherwise might be 
questionable, while the ab.scnce of it is a regulation of particulars too lightly admit¬ 
ted into annals 

Here I must stop, 'llic cessation i.s painful,becauseitrcmiiulsme oflhc word Ihave 
to pronounce. Farewell. I do not utter it as a common place formulary of loavc-taK- 
iug, but with that earnest wish for the welfare of each of you wliich must bo prompt¬ 
ed by all yon have taught me to feel towards you. 


Besolved, That these proceedings be printed in the Appendix of the volume of the 
Researches nowsn the Press. 
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No. 11. 

RULES OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

THE followin'; is an absttart of the Rules of this Institution, which are now in 
force; including tliysc printed in the Appendix to the sixth and subsequent Volumes 
of the Society's Transaeuuns. 

Original Rules adopted from the Founders Discourse, 15/h February, 1784. 

1. The Institution shall be denominated the Asiatic iSoriety: the bounds of its 
investigations will be the geographical hmit3.»»f Asia ; and nilliin lhc.se limits, its en¬ 
quiries wiilte citonUied to whatever is performed by man or produced by nature. 

2. Weekly Meetings shall be held for the purpose of hearing Original Papers read, 
on such subjects as fail within the circle of the Society’s enquiries. 

3. All curious and learned men shall be invited tws^rid their Tracts to the Secre¬ 
tary ; for which they shall immedi»tcly receive the tlianks of the Society. 

4. The Seciefy’s Researches shall be published annually, if a sufiicicncy of valu¬ 
able materials be received 

."I. Mere Translations of considerable length shall not be admitted, except of such 
unpublished Essays or Treatises as may be transmitted to the Society, by Native Au¬ 
thors. 

6. All questions shall bo decided on a ballot, by a majority of two-thirds, and 
pine Members shall be required to constitute a Board lor such decisions. 

7. No new Mentbcr shall be admitted who has not cxprcs.scd a voluntary desire to 
become so; and in that case, no other qualification shall be required, than a lore 
pf knowledge, and a zeal for the promotion of it. 

G 
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SubstquenI Resolutions oj ffle Society, which tm in force. 

8. The future Meetings of the Society shall be held on tlio first Wednesday of 
each alternate Month, at eight o'clock in the evening. 

9. If any business shonld occur to require intermediate Meetings, they may be 
convened by the President; who may also, when necessary, appoint any other day 
of the week, instead of Wednesday, for the stated Meetin»'s of the Society. 

10. As it may not always be convenient for the President to attend the Meet¬ 
ings of the Society, a certain number of Vice-Presidents shall he elected annually. 

11. In case the President and the Vice-Presidents are absent at any meeting, 
a quarter of »» hour after the fixed time, the Senior Member present shall take the 
Chair for the evhning. 

12. Every Member of the Society shall have the privilege of introducing, as a 
Visitor, any Gentleman who is notaisually resident in ValasUa. 

18. With a view to provide Funds for the necessary expenses oi the Society, ai 
Admission Fee .shall be established to consist of Two Gold Mohnrs, payable by every 
Member on his election; and eachj McihIkt of tlic Society, resident in iudia, (honor¬ 
ary Members excepted,) shall also contribute a Gold Mohur quarterly, in the first 
week of January, April, July, and Octolier. Any Member neglecting to pay his .Sub¬ 
scription, for half a year after it becomes due, to be considered us no longer a Mem¬ 
ber of the Society. 

14. All Members returning to India, shall be caUed upon to pay their Subscrip¬ 
tion as usual from the date of their return. 

15. A Treasurer shall bo appointed. 

lA In addition to the Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, and a Librarian, shall 
be also appointed. 
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17. A Committee of Papers shall be appointed, to consist of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and nine other Members, to be elected annually; and 
any number no less than five, shall be competent to form a Committee. 

18. Tliis Committee will select from the Papers communicated to the Society 
such as may appear i»roper for publication; and superintend the printing of the So¬ 
ciety’s Transactions. 

19. The Committee of Papers shall be authorized to draw upon the Treasurer 
for any sums requisite to defray the expense ol publishing the Transactions; and an 
order, signed by a majority of tlio Committee, will be a sufiicient warrant to the 
Treasurer for paying the same. 

20. The Committee of Papers is authorized to defray any small Contingent Ex¬ 
penses on accoost of tlie Society, which they may deem indispensahle. 

21. Every subscribing Member of the Society on application, shall be furnished 
with a copy of such volumes of the Researches as may be published whilst he conti¬ 
nues a Member, iii return for bis contributions, without any further payment. 

22. With a view to the more general circulation of the Asiatic Researches m 
India, the price of tlie 12th and future Volumes, to non-subicribers, shall be fixed 
at a Gold Mohur, and if several volumes of difl'erent years be purchased together, 
(hey shall be sold at Ten Rupees each. 

23. The Agents of tlie Society in Englavd shall be desired to purchase and for¬ 
ward for the Society's Library, Books of Science and Oriental Literature published 
in Europe, according as the Funds of the Society will permit. 

24. The Committee of Papers shall be requested to furnish the Agents in Europe, 
with euch further instrucUons as may appear requisite for their guidance in the selec¬ 
tion of Books proper to be placed in the libnaxy of the Society. 
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LIBRARY. 

25. The Library is open from 10 to 4 o'CIock, between which hours, the Native 
Librarian is to be in attendance every day, Sunday excepted. 

26. None but the Members of the Society are allowed to borrow Books from the 
Society’s Library, and no Book is to be lent out of Calcutta witliout especial per¬ 
mission from tile Comniiftec of Pup<-rs. 

27. Books arc to be borrowed by written or persona) application to the .Secre¬ 
tary: in either ease, the person applying i.s to lurnisb a written receipt, specifying 
the name of the work, and the time fur which it is borrowed, at the expiration of 
which, he is to return the Book borrowed or renew hi.s application for an extended 
loan of it. 

2S. The Receipts for the Books shall be filed, and a Record kept of the Books 
lent out, to whom, and when lent out, and when returned. 

29. A list of the Books in the Library, and a Regi-stcr of those lent out, are to be 
.cpt ready for inspection 

30. AH persons borrowing Books, are to be answerable for their s^fe return, or 
are expected to replace them, if injured or lost. 


MUSEUM. 

31. On the 2d February, 1SI4, the Society determined “ upon forming a Museum 
for the reception of all Articles that may lend to illustrate Oriental Mannens, and His¬ 
tory; or to cincidatc the particularities of Nature or Art in the East.” The following 
Resolutions were at the same time passed upon the subject 
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as. Thaf fiiis inteaflen be made known lo the public, and that Ck)ntributioi»s be 
•olicited of the imdermentioned nature; 

1. Inscription* on Stone or Brass. 

5. .^ncient Monnmeitts, Jlfekammedan or Brndu. 

B. Figures of the Hindu Deities. 

4 , Ancient Coins, 

9. Ancient Manuscripts. 

6. Tiuitrumeiits of War peculiar to the Eu.st. 

7. Instruments of Music. 

8. The Vessels employed in Religious Ceremonic.s. 

!>. Implements of Natipe Art and Manulactiirc, &o. &e. 

10. AmmaJs peculiar to Iud:a, dried or prcscr\( d. 

It. Sk^tons or partinular Bones of Aninisls peculiar to Jndia. 

13. Birds peculiar to Jndia, stuffed or preserved. 

13. Dried Piants, Fmits, Ac¬ 
id. Mineral or Vegetable Preparatiims in Ea.stem Pbannacy. 

15. Ores of Metals, 

16. Natiye Alloys of Metal. 

17. Minerals of every description, Ac. i c. 

33. That the Hall on the ground floor of the Society's House be fitted up for the 
reception of the Aiticies that may be procured. The Plan and cxpeiuics of so doing 
to be regulated by the Committee of Papers and Secretary; and the I’nrsua under 
whose Siipetinteodance the Museum may be placed. 

31. That the expense which may be incurred in preparing Materials, fiiriii.slicd 
in a state nnfit for preservation, be defrayed by the Society, within a ceriuiu ami liv¬ 
ed extent. 

85, All Articles presented to the Museum, shall be delivered in the first iusiance 
to the Superintendent of>the Museum, to enable him to make the acknowledgement 

directed in the Standing Rules of the Society. 

B 
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36. A Keginter of Ooxations to th« Maneum, shall be exhibited at each Meeting 
of the Society. 

37. The Committee of Papers shall adopt such means as may appear proper, for 
making the intentions of the Society in this respect generally known. 

38. The names of Persons contributing to tlie Museum or Library of the Somety 
shall be hereafter puldished at the end of each volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

BIBLIOTHECA ASIATICA. 

The foUorring Jlesolntions were passed, on the recommendation of the Commit¬ 
tee of Papers, under date the 3d My, 1806, but materials have not yet been received 
for publishing a Volume of the Work therein proposed. 

3i). That the Society publish, from time to time, as their Funds will admit of it 
Volumes distinct from the Asiatic Researches, Translations of short Works in tb< 
Sanscrit and other Asiatic Languages, or Extracts and descriptive Accounts of Books 
of greater length in those Languages, which may be offered to the Society, and appear 
deserving of publication. 

do. That as this Publication may be expected gradually to extend to aD Asiatic 
Books, of which copies may be deposited in the Library of the Society, and even to 
all Works extant in the learned Languages of Asia, the senes of the Volumes be 
entitled Bibliotheca AsUAica, or a Descriptive Catalogue of Asiatk Books, with £x- 
uacts and Translations. 

Physical and Ulerary Committees- 

41. At the suggestion of one of the Members of the Society, It was resolved, on 
the 7lh September, 1808; First. That a Committee be formed to propose such Plans 
and carry on Such Correspondence as may seem best suited to promote the know¬ 
ledge of Natural History, Philosophy, Medicine, ipaprovemonta of the Arts, and 
wtiatcver is comprehended in the general term of Phytics ; to consist of such Members 
as nay voluntarily undertake to meet for that purposle. Secondly. That a Committee 
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be formed in like manner, for Uteratare, Philoloiry, History, Antiquities, and what¬ 
ever is comprehended iwder the general term ot literature. 

42, The follomng Rules for the two Committees were also adq|^ted by the Socie¬ 
ty, on the 5th October, 1808: 

43. That the Meetings of the Literary Committee be held at the House belong¬ 
ing to the Asiatic Society, on the first and third Wednesdays, and the Meetings of 
the Physical Committee on the second and fourth Wednesdays of each Month, at ihu 
hour of Nine o'clock in the Evening; whenever a general Meeting of the A.siatic 
Society may be held on the same evening, and at the same hour, the Meeting of the 
Committee to be suspended. 2d. That each Committee be open to all Members of 
the Astatic Society, who may chuse to attend the Meetings. 3d. That if the IVe- 
sident of the Society be present at a Meeting of either Committee he shall preside; 
in his ab.scnce one of the 'Vice-Presidents, and in their absenca the eldest Monger 
of the Society present at each Meeting shall bo con.sidcrcd as President at such 
Meeting. 4th. That the Sceretary to the Asiatic Society be requested to act as 
Secretary to the Literary Committee, and the Assistant Secretary to the Society be 
requested to act as Secretary to the Physical Committee, as far as their time and 
avocations may admit. 5th. That a Deputy Secretary be also appointed for each 
Committee, to be elected at the next Meeting of the two Committees respectively. 
6th. That regular Books of Proceedings be kept by the Secretaries for each Com¬ 
mittee, in which • Minutes shall be entered of all Papers, Communications, and Acta 
done by the Committee; that such Books be at all times open to the inspection of 
the Members of the Asiatic Society ; and that such Papers be laid before the So¬ 
ciety as the Committee may judge proper to be submitted. 7th. That the Corres¬ 
pondence of each Committee be in general canied on through its Secretary or De¬ 
puty ; but that it be at the discretion of the Committees to employ any one of their 
Members to correspond with-any individual. 

On theftth February, 1825, it was Resolved, 

44. That the Physical Committee assemble on the first Wednesday of each 
month, alternately with that on which the Meeting of the Society held. 

H. H. mL^OS,Stc.A.S. 
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No 111. 

hi»t of tie Donon and Donation* to the Museum of the Asiatic 
Soci(ty,from January, 1822. 


Honanble J. A.bau, Esq.—Three silver Coins of Mahmfid Saltan ef Malwn. 

J. A DA M, Esq. M.D. in the name of Captain Webster.—Specimen of lavafiom Bar- 
row Island. 

Anericta Philosopbioal Societpof Philadelphia.—Cast of Bones of the leg and foot 
of the Megalonix or Great Claw. 

V> B. 0AY1.SY, Esq. in (he name of 0. B. Hodgson, Esq.—Speeiraen of Woollen 
Cloth. Ditto of Crystal. Ditto of Metallic Ores. Several Salgram 
Stones. A Siva Lingo. A Prayer Cylinder from Nepanl, 

J. BnrTLny, Esq, in the name of Capt Balks.—A long haired ibiiiBle Goat. 

C. P. Bioohley, Esq—A nunber of Cinbs and Spears nsed by the Natives of 
New Zealand- 

KoNg. Casanova,— Specimen of Lava from the Isle DeBonrhon. 

Capt. Coknpoot. —Skin and extremities, parts of the head and neck, of a large 
Ape killed on the North Coast of Sumatra. 

Vn. Conollby ,—k set of Mr. Conollcy’s portable Telegraphic signals by sea and 
land, 

Capt. Cox.—A Copper Spear Head foond on the plains of Mathnna 

G. Chssteb, Esq.—Three ancient Mohammedan Coins, two of the reigns of Mah¬ 
mud of BengaL 

Moms. Duvadoel.— Several species of Snakes in spirit, A staffed Dclphipne 
Gangedens. Several stuffed Birds. 
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Capt. Eastcate—a perfect stuffed Albatross. The head and \rings of anothw 
ditto. A Cape Hon. A Booby Bird. A Pintado or Cape Pigeon, 

PxoFESSOR PisoHEE^ of Moscow.— Specimens of Turquoise. 

Mr. Flatman..>-A species of Lizard daught in the woods of Bancoora. 

Mr. Forster. —A young Kid with seven legs. 

Lieut. Col. Franklin.—A n ancient Coin. 

W. L. Girbon, Esq.—Specimens of Agates. Two Coral Trees on .stands. A Mon> 
key from Sincapoor in spirit. Several Minerals from Java. Model of a 
Lusiis Naturae at Lucknow. Two Models of hollow Garden walls as con¬ 
structed in England, and a specimen of the Bengali mode of folia ting glass 
globes with lead. An artificial Wax Candle. A Hindustani Matchlock. 
S])ecimcn of Serpula Polythalamia. The Murex Tritonus. A young Alli¬ 
gator. A Crab Shell. 

Gen. Hardwickf. in the name of Major Gall and Mr. Sewell.— A stuffed 
Albatross. A double headed Buffalo Calf; with a description and draw¬ 
ing of the latter. 

Gen. Hardwick k.—M odel of a Malay War Prow. Two Head Dresses. Two mo¬ 
ther-of-poarl shell Ornaments nf New Zealand Chiefs. A Chinese hat of a 
particular construction. The hat of a Kamsebatkan. The Mushroom 
shaped Madrepore from the straits of Kama which divide the Idand of 
Ceylon from the Peninsula of India. The horns of a Deer common to ma¬ 
ny parts of India called Bara Singa. 

Capt. Herman. —Sundry Snakes and Reptiles in Alcohol, 

T. Hewbtt, Esq.—A dried flying Fish, 

H. B. Hodgson, Esq.—-Specimens of wooUea cloth, crystal metallie ores, Salgnm 
stones, jantras, prayer cylinder, images, domestic utensils, and other arti¬ 
cles from Nepanl. Specimen of the hair of the Cherfi or supposed Uoictwa 
and impression of bis hooL Specimen of the wool of the Nowa.or hmnib- 
tain Sheep. 
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SkN. Capt. Kbppbl.— a Babylonian Brick. 

Mb. 3. Kyb.—A. lal-ge jaw bone of a wbale. A namber oflarge Barnacles fiom the 
bottom of a Ship. Specimen of a King Crab. Tooth of the Saw Fish. 

J. P. Labkins, Esq.— A large block of Petrified wood found in digging the fonn* 
dationa for a house near the Government House in Calcutta. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfb.—Two ancient gold Coins from Wianulkal. 

Mb. Mitchbli..—A carious Insect fonnd in the hollow of a tree. 

W. HrtlBiiT, Esq.—Specimens of the Mcteorolitc that fell near Allahabad in 1832. 

S. Nicolson, Esq.—Two Clay Figures of Hindu Ascetics. 

3. Palueb, Esq.—A dried Head of a New Zealand Chief. A piece of marble front 
the mins of Carthage. A Fossil from Devonshire with an impression. 
Spears of difierent kinds from Goonungoopur. Wooden War Club from 
ditto. Wooden Club for the days of festival from ditto. Necklace of 
seeds and shells from ditto. Bracelets of Boars’ Tasks from ditto. Nu¬ 
merous kinds of Female Ornaments from do. Fishing Lines and Hooks 
from ditto. A Smoking Pipe from ditto. 

PBII.OBOPRICAL Society op YoRXSHiRBr—A box containing specimens of the 
strata of finghuid. 

The pRRBinBNT or thb Asiatic Socie ty.—A number of horns of the Tibet tail¬ 
less Deer. 

PaoBBasoB Rbinhardi'. —Stuffed birds from the Royal Masenm of Natural Histo¬ 
ry of Copenhagan. 

Libut. H. Robinson.— a Horn of the Unicom of Ncpaul. Four ancient copper 
Coins. Four small Images of wood, earth and lead. One seal of iron. 
Another ditto of wood. One stone Die. A lUng made of the Hair of the 
Tak. An iron spoon made at Lassa. A amall specimen of gold ore 
from Lassa. Butan Wax in its crude state. Several Bbotia Jantiis. A 
small Aounoiute. Some Bhotia Coins. Some original deKneations of the 
body. A common seal of brass. A lock and key of peculiar constructioa 
manufactured at Lassa. Two Homs of a species of Antelope, 
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3. T. Robinson, Eiq.— Two ancient Coins from Masirabad. 

G. 3. SiDDONS, Esq. in the name of Mi. Rocebbon.— A large snout of a sword fish. 
Skin of a Girafic. 

6. 3. SiDDONS, Esq. in the name of Mr. Wood.— Skins of the Eyland. Three 
Bucks. Three Seals. 

Mcjor Sackvillp..—T hree ancient Coins. 

G. ShiPTON, Esq.— A box of Minerals from thd Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. 

F. ]’. Strong, Esq.— Two pebbles from Van Dieman’s land. A Lnsns Naturae. 

Images of Budlia from Rangoon. 

Capt. Stead.—U ead of a New Zealander. 

Gen. Stew'abt.—A Stone Bull from Java. Another ditto from Calinjer with « 
Sanscrit Inscription. A stone slab from Ajaya Gerh in Bundelkband with 
Sanscrit Imscriptiou. Two ditto from Burro Pitaii near Bbilsa with 
ditto. Another ditto from Oudipoor near ditto; Another ditto from Mahoba 
in Bundelkhand near ditto. Two Stones from Bhuvaneswara in Orissa 
with Sanscrit Inscriptions. One ditto from Ajaya Gerh. 

G. .SwiNTON, Esq.—A copper Axe head found in the earth at Bithar. 

Dr. Thomas.—Two large Images of Bndha. 

M iss TyTLER.-Modcl of a Hindustani Chatta. Ditto Loom for weaving coarse 
canvas. Ditto ditto Blanket. Two pair of liac bracelets. Model of a 
drill for cutting bones. Ditto Lancet for making incision into poppy 

heads. Ditto of Blacksmith s forge and bellows with two anvils. Ditto 

Instruments for Drawing circles on the ground with Carpenter's Hatchet 
and Saw. Model of an Apparatus for making paper. Ditto a doable Boat. 
Ditto for Catching Birds. Ditto Steel yard. Ditto of a Htmka. A 
stone shot from the ruins of Samram Gher. Model of a Native Carriage. 
Model of a Mosque. Ditto of a temple in Nepaul. Ditto of a Granary. 
DittohfanEkaGari. Ditto of a Grinding stone. JWttoof a Frame for 
making Tallow Candies. 
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Di. R. Tyti.i> _Specimen of a horned fly found near Azim Gerh. A suit of ar- 

monr. Two Hindu Imagea and Boiariea. Specimens of Volcanic'Hinerais 
firom Java, A case of poisoned arrows from the Foggy Islands, Two Lin- 
gams with sculpture. A number of diflerent Images. Views of the 7\y and 
Kuleb Minor. A native Portrait of JVnr Jehan. Two small dried Alliga¬ 
tors. Two Cranias with singularly diversified sutures, fievend curious 
Salgram stones. An Aerolite. A large stone in three pieces. 

Mr. Webster. —Two Otaheiti Paddles. 

Rev. J, Yaul. —^Two boxes of Fossils from New Sooth Wales- 

T. Yeld, Esq.—Petrefnetion of a part of the stem of a Palm tree. 


No. IV. 

2^ of the Donorn and Donations to the Library of the Asiatic 
Society, from January, 1822, to July, 1825. 


American Academy op Arts and Scirncfs.—T he 3d part of the 4tli volume of 
the Memoirs of American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

80CIBTY OP Aetr. iosEMOBs; Ac.— Transactions of the Society far the Encour¬ 
agement of Arts, Sciences, Ac. vols. 27, W, 40 and 41. 

AMtiqOARiAN Society.— Antiquarim Societatis Archecologia, Tol. 14 to 16:18, 
19, part 8, and toI. SOUi, part 8d. 

Aeteomohioal Society of London.— Transactions ofUic Astronomical Society 
of London, vol. 1st, part 1 and 2. 
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A.S1 ATIC Society op Paris. —Journal A.sialiqne Number from 1 to 7, 9 to 11,13 
to 20 and 21 24 with the Opening and Anniversary Discourses front 1S23 
-1824. 

Col. Agnew.—F ac-simile of Inscriptions at Uajii Lot ban. 

Ali Akber Khan.— Makhzan ul Advia; Persian. 

Mr. W. Barnfiri. It.—Catalogue of the Books of Messrs. Loiiguian, Hurst and 
Company's Library. 

Kbv. B. Bridge. —Tlieory and Solntion of Cuiilc and Biquadratic Equations. 

Tun Boval Academy of Caen. —Various Reports and Memoirs. 

Pkofessor Cikbied. —Grammaire De la Langne Armniionnc. 

Camrridcf. PiiiEosopiitcAi. .‘^ociiTV.— The fu.il nuiultcr of the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Mr. Chevalier.— Hunterian Oration for 1821. 

Professor Fischer. —Essai sur la Turquoise et sur la Calaite. 

Coi'NciL OF THE Madras College.- Grammar of the Telugu language by A. D. 

Campbell, Esq. A Dictionary of ditto by ditto. Grummarofthe Carnatic lan¬ 
guage, by J- McKerrell, Esq. Telugu E.ibic.s. A new edition id Bcschi s 
Tamul Grammar. A Treatise on Aral'ic .'Syntax by Maulavi 'I'orab Ali. 

Mr. J. ConollV.— Philanthropic Vocabulary. 

MoNs. Lr Baron Dk Ferossac.— Tableaux .Systematiques des Animauv Mol- 
lu.squcs. Monographic des especcs vi\antes et fossiles du genre Melanop- 
sidc, and several papers on the collection and preservation of Shells. 

Mons. Jacques Grabekg Df, Hemso.— Theoric de la .statistique. Lecons Ele- 

mentaires dc Cosmogruphie et de Statistique. Preiis de la Literature 
Ilistorique du Moghrib ool Aksa or Morocco. Saggio Istorico sugli Scaldi 
Antichi Poeti Scandinavi. La Scandiuavie vrng6c. Annali di Geografla 
edi Statistica, 2 vols. Della Statistica in Italitt. De Natura ct Limitibus 
ScientiK Statistic*. Lcttre sur la Pcste de Tanger en 1818-1819. 

J 
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Mopersos Frank.—G rammar of the Saoscrit Langna^. 

Edinburgh Royal Society. —Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinbnrgb, 
Tolnmes G, 7,8,9, and 1st part of 10. 

Propessor Fraehn. —Description of the Potosian Cabinet of Oriental Coins. An 
Essay on ancient Rulgbarian Coins. Description of the Cabinet of Orien¬ 
tal Coins of the Imperial Academy of Science at Petersburgh, first part, 
(Latin, 1818.) The same, (German, 18i.'l.) Observations on some rare Mo¬ 
hammedan Coins at Petersburgh. Ancient Mohammedan Monuments. 
On the Khazars from the Arabic Authors. On the Bushhlrs. On the Per¬ 
sian Coins of the early Khalits. 

Geological Society.— Transactions of the Geological Society, from the 1st to the 
5th vol. p4rt 1st, and part 1st, vol. 1st ol the second series. 

The Government op Bombay. —Statistical Bppoxts on the Purgunnahs ofPad- 
sfaabpoor, Belgam, 8tc. by T. Marshall, Esq. 

Government op Madras. —Report of the length of the Pendulum at the Equator 
by Mr. Goldingham. Astronomical observations at the Observatory Madras, 
vol. 3d. 

Col. Harkiott.— Observations on Pauperism and Poor Laws. 

Horticultural Society. —Transactions of tba Horticultural Society, vol. 1 to A 
Report of the Garden Committee of the llorUcultural Society. A list of the 
Members of ditto, Ac. 

Lieut. Hepburne. —A Bhasha version of part of the Mahabliarat. 

VoN Hammbb.—A copy of Euclid’s Elements in Arabic printed at Rome m 1600. 
Geography of Constantinople and the Bosphorus. Nos. 13—17 and 21— 

24 of the Jarbucher dcr Literator. The I st, 2d & 4th N umbers of the 6th 

Tol. of the Mines del'orient. Roll of Papyrus. Memoir of the two last 
Counts of Purgstall. Translation of Motanabl in German verso. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esq.-A large odlecUon of Jantm* PicturesofMaha Kali, in va¬ 
rious forms wi* and without a Sacli. Emblems and prayers addressed to 

the Agent of Death, in the event of sickness. Pictures CKbibiliug the Grand 
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Lama with a Sacti. Four wooden black printing Blorka. Ten large than- 
gees or pictures exhiliiting the Chief Lamas as Buddhas, the Puni Budha or 
five celestial Budhas, (ofBhotc and of Nipal) some subordinate divinities, 
especially Makakala and other persons and things. A collection of Jantras 
or Charms made up after the aranser of Bhot to wear about the person, i!i.c. 
and the following Books ;—Nos. 1,2,3, 4. Four large works in print from 
Swayumbhu Nath. No. 5. Another large work. Manuscript, with an illu¬ 
minated frontispiece from the same. Nos. (i, 7, 8,!). Manuscript coliectiona 
of popular tracts, secured in masses or vols. by wooden bindings of a rude 
kind. Obtained from the Bhotiya peasants and monks. Nos. 10 to 20 inclu¬ 
sive ; Loose, printed collections obtained from same source as the above. In 
good condition. Nos. 21 to 50 inclusive; Loose, Manuscript collections, from 
same source. No. 51. A neat manuscript collection of three vols. bound in 
GuloUKd cloth with some curious figures interspersed. NthM. A larfe- 
Icttercd, loose tract, in print. Ohlaincd from Swayumbhu Nath. In fine 
condition. No. 53. The Muni Puli, or treatise on the praying cylinder. 
Taken from one of six vast cylinders vertically fixed OB the north aide sf 
K4s& Chit temple, in the valley of N ipal, printed with red ink; and in en¬ 
tire preservation. 

F. IlAMifiTfiK, Esq, (late Buchanan.)—Hamiltoa’s Fishes of the Ganges, with a vo» 
lumc of plates. 

Mons. Jomard.— Memoires et observations sur 1’ Egypte. Tome premier. 

Mr. Jaubert.— Elemens de la langue Turque, and Voyages en Perse. 

Monb. JuuuiEN.-Essai sur I’Emploi du Terns. Essai sur la Philosophie dcs Scien¬ 
ces. Agenda General. Biometre. Three numbers ol the Revue Encydo- 
pedique for 1824, 8tc. 

Proprietors of the Lithogbapiiic Press, Calcutta. Copy of the Gulistan, 
Print of T. Alsop, Esq. Map of the Butman Empire. 

Linn ban SociETV.-Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. 10 to 14th, part iBt. 

Mons. Langles.—T he 25th No. of the Monumens de 1’ Hindustan, and S]iMlwens 
of Arabic Types. 
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HONS. Lamouxoux.—C onn elemeataire de Geogtaphie Physique. 

Mk. W. Macnagh’I'BN. —Principles and precedents of Mohammedan Law. 

Hbdicai. Society op Calcutta. —Medical and Physical Transactions, vol. IsL 

MajoX Moor.—a Dictionary of Snlfolk words by Major Moor. 

Right Revbrbnd Bishop Munter.— Bsscarches on the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Persepolis. The Religion of Odin. 

Mr. Newton.—T hree enigmas attempted to be explained. 

Cast. Nbofville.— An Asamese work in praise of Vishnu as Govinda. 

Royal Society op London. —The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soci¬ 
ety of London, from ISIKi to 1823. 

Mr. John Pickerinc, of Salem Massachusetts.—Edwards’ observations on the 
langnage of the Muhhekanew Indians. 

Monb. Db Pabavby.—Two Pamphlets on the Zodiac of Dendera. 

Professor Fin Magnvbsn.— The Elder Edda translated into Danish, 3 vols. 

Sir Thos. Rapples.— The second volume of the Malay Miscellanies. A collec- 
aton of Paners relating to the formation of the Sincapnr Institution. 

Mons. Lb Baron Db Sacy.—T he first part of the Paris Edition in Arabic of the 
Makamati Hariri. 

Ramkohul Sen.— The first number of an English and Bengali Oictionary. 

PROFBEBOR Raske.—A Danish and English Dictionary. 

Moms. Remubat.— Chinese Grammar. Second Memoir on the intercourse between 
the Tartar Princes of Persia and the Sovereigns of Europe. 

Lieut. Robimbon.— Varions Nepanl and Tibet Manuscripts. 

Mm, Robinson.— a work on Malayan Orthography. 

CVBATORI otthe UNIVERSITY OP Leyden.— Specimen of a Catalogae of their oii- 
•atal library by Mr. Hamaker. Dissertation on the Geognphy of Ibn 
BnnkdbyMi. Uylenbroek. 



Mb. Robs.— Translation of the GuUstan. 

Count Stbrnbbbg.— Exposh Geognostico—Botaniqne de la Flore ptimitiTe.No. 1. 

Pbofbbbob ScHbBOEL.—Indische Bibliothck, Nos. 4 and 5. Bhagavat Gita, ia 

the original Sanscrit, printed at Bonn, with a Latin translation. 

Mb. Thomas. —Proportions of Albert Dtirer. 

Monb. Gabcin Db Tassy.— Translation of an Exposition dc la foi Musalmane 
from the Turkish, and Lcs oiseaux et les Fleurs from the K.ashf ool Izar 
of Aaiooddin. 

Monb. Du Vaucel.— Cuvier's Rcgne Animal, avec Figures, 4 vols. 

Mons. Villoy. —Bccherchcs statisstiques sur la ville de Paris ct le departement 
dc la Seine for 1821,1822 and 1823. 2 volumes. 

H. H. Wilson, Esq.—A collection of Persian and Hindustani Proverbs compiled 
and translated into English, chiefly by the late Captain Roebuck. 

K 
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No. V. 

MEMBERS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
m25. 


PATRONS. 

The Right Honorable WILLIAM PITT LORD AMHERST, 


Governor General, Ifc. ijc. ftc. 

His Excellency Gen. the IIon.SirE. PAGET,G.C.B.% , , „ 

f members of the Supreme 

Honorable J. FENDALL.Es.(|. ’ , 

_ 4 Council. 

Honorabee 3 . H. HARINGTON, Eso- 3 

PRESIDENT.— The Honorable J. H. H ARINGTON, Esq. 

1st VICE PRESIDENT.— W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. 

2d Ditfo.-TuE Right Rkv. REGINALD UEBER, D.D. F.B.S. Lord Bishop 
qf Calcutta. 


COMMITTEE OF PAPERS. 


iNcinniNC THE JMILSIDENT, the VICE PRi;SJDr.NTS, and SECRETARY. 


C. ABEL. Esq. M.D. 
JAMES ATKINSON, Esq. 
JAMES CALDER, Esq. 
Reverend Dr. W. CAREY. 
J. G. GORDON, Esq. 


V ,'. H. MACNAGIITEN, Esq. 
COURTNEY SMITH, Esq. 

A. STIRLING, Esq. 

N. WALLICH, Esq. M.D, 


Sbcretary.—H. H. WILSON, Esq. 

Secbbtarv to the Physical Committee.—Dr. C. ABEL. 

SuPERlNTENDANT OP THE MuSEUM.—Dr. J. ADAM. 
Trbasurers.—Messrs. PALMER and CO. 

Aoknt in Europe.—H, T. COLEBROOKE, Esq, 

Book-seller in Eubope.-J. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Collector.— RAM COMUL SEN. 
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Pr. C. Abel. 

J. Achmuty, 

Dr. J. Adam. 

W. Aiiislie. 

M. Ainslie. 

Honorable Capt. J. Amherst. 

David Anderson. 

J. Ashburncr. 

J. Atkinson. 

Lioat. Col. John Baillie. 
r. C. Baird. 

Francis Balfour, M. D. 

Hon. Sir G. H. Barlow, Bt. & K. B. 
W. B. Bayley. 

Andrew Berry, M.D. 

Kobcrt Biddulph. 

W. Bird. 

Mon.s. Du Boi.s dc Bcauclic.siie. 

C. K. Bruce. 

Thomas Brooke. 

F. Brightman. 

Major .leremiah Bryant. 

Rev. Thomas Bryce, 1). U. 

Francis Buchanan, (Hamilton,) M. D. 
Capt. W. Buckley, 0th N. I. 

Honhic. Sir Antony Bullcr. 

Capt. R. Burney, B. A. F. C. F. S 
Sir William Burroughs. Bart. 

J. Colder. 

Herbert Compton. 

Capt. W. M. Brupe. 

Honorable John Cochrane. 


iBnnbErs. 

Hev. W. Carey, D. D. 

Major C. n. Campbell. 

G. Chester. 

Sir J. E. Colehrookc, Bart. 
Major W. Coicbrooke. 

H. T. Coicbrooke. 

Alexander Colvin. 

H. Cooper. 

W. L. Cleland. 

J. Crawfurd. 

Thomas Daniel. 

T. Dickcua, 

George Dowdeswcll. 

Lieut. Col. C. J. Doyle. 

Sir E. Hyde East, Kt. 

N. B. Edmonstono. 

C. Egerton, M. D. 

William Erskiue. 

W. Ewci 

Sir Robert Farquhar. 

John Farquhar. 

J. H. Fergusson. 

John Firming, M.D. 

John Fullarton, M. D. 

John Fomhello. 

Gordon Forbes. 

Lieut. W. N. Forbes. 

R. B. Francis. 

J. B. Fraser. 

Captain J. Fraser. 

John Borthwick Gilchrist, L.L.D, 
J. Goldingham. 
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G. /. Gordon. 

Lieut. A. 1). Gordon. 

W. L. Gibbons. 

Thomas Grubam. 

J. Grant. 

William L. Grant. 

Major Gen. R. Haldane. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

Lieut. Col. William Ilamillon. 

MaJ. Gen.Thos. Hard\rittc, F. U. &L. S 
Captain B. Hull. 

E. Hale. 

Col. J. S. Harriott. 

Hon. J. H. Uarington. 

James Uaie, M. i) 

Capt. J. D. llerbcit. 

Right Rev. R. Ilebir, Bishop of Calcutta. 
Captain J. A. Hodgson. 

Henry Hodgson. 

R. Home. 

James liowison. 

R. Jenkins. 

A. K. Jaek.son. 

Henry George Keene. 

Sir John Kenuaway, Bart. 

Buhard Kennaway. 

Colonel C. H. Keating. 

Lieut. Gen. Alex. Kjd. 

Janies Kyd. 

M. Larrulctta. 
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An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashtnir. 


Bv HORACE HAYMAN WII.SON, Esq Sec. A. S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE only Sanscrit conipositioii yel dis;’o\ere(l, to which tlic lilleofHislo- 
ry, can with any propriety be applied, is tlie Itaja Taringinl.a. history ot Cash- 
niir This work was first introduced to the know ledge of the Mohainnicdans 
' by the learned minister of AcBEa, Abiilfazl. but the sumniiirv wtiich he 
hag given of its contents, was taken as he infornis us from a Persian trans¬ 
lation of the Hindu original, prepared hy order of .Acbcr. The example 
set by that liberal Monarch, introduced ainongsl his successors, and the 
literary men of their reigns, a fasliion of rcinodelling, or retia slating the 
same work, and continuing the History of the Piovincc, to the periods at 
which they wrote. 

A 
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2 HISTORY OF CASHMIB. 

The earliest work of this description, after that which was prepared by 
order of Acbbr, is one mentioned by Bernibr, who states an abridged trans¬ 
lation of the R^jd Taringini into Persian, to have been made, by command 
ofjEUANOiB; he adds, that he was engaged upon rendering this into French, 
but we have never heard any thing more of his translation : at a subscqnent 
period, mention is made in a later composition, of two similar works, by 
Mulla Huseim, Kdri, or the reader, and by Hvder Maiec, C'hadvaria,* whilst 
the work, in which this notice occurs, thi Wakiut-i Cashnir was written in 
the time of Mohammed Shah, as was another History of the Province, entit¬ 
led \he Nawddir-ul-Akhbdr. The fashion seems to have continued toavery 
recent date, as Ghulam Hvauiif notices the composition of a History of 
Caakmir having been entrusted to various learned men, by order of Jivana 
tim Sie'h, then Governor of the Province, and we shall have occasion to 
specify one History of as recent a date, as the reign of Shah-Alem. 

The ill directed and limited enquiries of the first Curopcan settlers in In¬ 
dia, were not likely to have traced the original of these Mohammedan com¬ 
positions, and its existence was little adverted to, until the translation of 
the Ai/in Acberi by the late Mr. Gladwin was published. The abstract then 
given naturally excited curiosity, and stimulated enquiry, but the residt was 
unsatisfactory, and a long period intervened before the original work was 
discovered. J Sir Wm. Jones was unable to meet with it, although the his¬ 
tory of India from the Sanscrit-CasAmtr authorities, was amongst the tasks 
his undaunted and indefatigable intellect had planned, and it was not un¬ 
til the year 1805, that Mr. CoLXBRooKE^ was successful in his search. At 
that time he procured a copy of the work from the heirs of a Brahman, who 
died in Calcutta, and about the same time, or shortly afterwards, another 
transcript of the Taringini was obtained by the late Mb. Sfebe from 

* A niBunsry teken from tUa work, and wbich appoari to have baea tbe ona alluded to 
bj Bbrniib, ia given in the Dacriptim de finde from TieffentBALBR (1. 80.) 

tSeir Mutakherin—3. 210. J A. R, i. 431; and iv. 188. i A. R. U. 2»4. 
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LucknotD. To these two copies I have been able to add a thirds which was 
brought for sale in Calcutta; and I have only to add. that both in that city 
and at Benares, I have been hitherto unable to meet with any other trans* 
cript of this curious work. 

The TaringiAi has hitlierlo been regarded as one entire conpositi* 
on : it is howevdr in fact a series of compositions, written by different an* 
thors. and at different periods; a circumstance that gives greater value to 
its contents, as with the exception of the early periods of the hjstory, the se¬ 
veral authors may be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their own times. 
The first of the series is the R^A Tanngim of Ciwi^k Pandit, the son of 
Cbampaca, who states his having made use of earlier authorities, and gives an 
in<ar(«(iiig enumeration of seveisd which he had employed. The list includes 
(he general works of Suvrata and Narendra ; the History of Gonerda and 
his three 8IlCce^sors. by Uel.a Raja, an Aseelic; of Lava, and his successors 
to AIoca, by Padma Miuira ; and of AdocA and the four next princes by ^rI 
Ch’havilla’cara. He also cites the authority oFNila Mnwi.meaning probably 
the N/la Purdna, a Purana known only in Cashmir ; the whole forming a 
remarkable proof of the attention bestowed by Cashmirian writers upon (he 
history 'of their native country: an attention the more extraordinary, 
from the contrast it affords, to the total want of historical enquiry in any 
other part of the extensive countries peopled by the Hindus. The history of 
CalhaiSa commences with the fabulous ages, and comes down to the reign 
of Sangrama deva, the nephew of Didda RanL in Saca 949 or A. D. 10S7, 
approaching to what appears to have been his own date, bacal070 or A, D. 
1148. 

The next work is the Rdjavali of Jona Raja, of which I regiet to slate I 
have not yet been able to meet with a copy, it probably begins where Cae- 
ha<5a stops, and it closes about the time ofZxiii UEXa-AD-DfK.orlhe yearof 
the Hijra 816, as we know from the next of the series. 

The Srf Jaina RaJa TanngiAi is the work of ^af Vara Pandit a, the pu- 

A a 
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pll of Jona Rsji, whose work it professes to continue, so as to form with it, 
an^ the history* of CsliisKa, a complete record of the Kingdom of Cathmir. 
It begins with Zein i x Ab-ed-oIk, whose name the unprepared reader would 
scarcely recognise, in ite Nagari transfiguration, of Srt Jaina O'Uibha Dina, 
and closes with the accession of Falteh Shah, in the year of the Hijra 883, or 
A.D. 1477 The name which the aiitlior has chosen logi\e his work of Jaina 
Taringtn!H kb led to a very mistaken notion of its character: it has been 
included amongst the production-, of Jaina literature, whilst in truth the. 
author is an orthodox worshipper of Siva, and evidently intends the epithet 
he has adopted as rompliiucntary to the memory of Zein cl AB-ED-nfN, a 
prince who was a great friend to his Hindu subjects, and a liberal pation of 
Hindu letters, and literary men. 

The fouitli woik, which completes the aggregate current under the name 
of Rdjd Taringihi , was written in the time of Acber, expressly to continue 
to the latest dale, the productions of ilic author's prcdece sors. and to bring 
the history down to the lime at which Cashmir became a province of Ac- 
Bkr's empire. It begins accordingly where Sri Vara ended, or with Fatteh 
Shah, and closes with Nazcr Shaii . the historian apparently, and judicious¬ 
ly, avoidiug to notice the fate of the kingdom (luring Hamavun's retreat in¬ 
to Peisia The work is called the Rdjii vah Pataca, and is the production of 
PcNVA or Prajnva Buatfa. 

Of the works thus docribed, the manusciifit ofAlR. Spiire, containing the 
composition.s of Cai.hina and Sri Vara, came into my possession at the sale 
of that gcnileinsn’s .•(icets. Of Mr. Coleorooke’s manusciipt, coiilaining also 
the work (fPuiirI Binfrv, I was permitted hy ihit genlleniai. with the 
liberality 1 have hud roniicr occasion to acknowledge, to half a transcript 
made; and the third manuscript, containing the same llirec works, 1 have al¬ 
ready staled 1 procured by accidciital purchase. Neither of the 'hree com¬ 
prises the work of Jona Raj .v. and but one of them, thctraiiseiiptofMr. CoiE- 
Broore’s inanu9cii]it, has the third Tcira/ig orseclioii ofCALUA-vA’s history. 
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The three manuscripts are all very inaccurate; so far so indeed, that a close 
translatior. of them, if desirable, would be impracticable. The leading points, 
however, may be depended upon, agreeing not only in the different copies, 
but with the circumstances narrated in the Compendium of Abclfazl, and 
in the Mohammedan or Persian histories which I have been able to procure. 

The Persian works which I have consulted are the following: the Nawa 
dir ul Akhbar, the work of REriunolii hloBAUiiED, the WakitU i-CaAmirhj 
Mouamhed Azim, the Tarlkh Cashmir of Nabayav Cue, and the Geheri Alem 
Tolifet us shahi, by Badia ud-i>in. The first of these authors has the advan¬ 
tage of being a Cashmirian by birth, al'hongh descended of a Balkh fami¬ 
ly. He alludes to the work ofCALHAftA PaSoit, which he avows bis pur¬ 
pose of correcting where at variance with the true faith; and it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, that he has altered without remorse, although it may be ques¬ 
tioned, whether he has corrected. His chief disagreements are those of 
omission however, as in the Hindu portion of his history, he occasionally 
passes over whole dynasties, and connects the disjuncia membra of his ori¬ 
ginal, witli very little regard to accuracy of time or descent. The date of his 
work is 1ISS of the Hijra, in the reign of MoBABHEe Sbab. 

The Wakial-i-Cashmir conlains a much fuller account of the Province, 
and is a closer approximation to the Hindu original. The History follows the 
order of the Sanscrit work very regularly, but the work is not confined to 
the History of Cashmir, two of the three portions into which it is divided be¬ 
ing appropriated to (he description of the country, its natural and artificial 
curiosities, and the religious and literary characters it hasgiveii birth to since 
the establishment of Islam. Mohammed Azim, the author, calls himself the 
son of KiiEiR-nz-ZEHAN Khan, and writes in the year of the Hijia 1140: liv¬ 
ing therefoi e, as well as Rafi-ad-din, in the Reign of Mohammed Shah. The 
same reign produced the third work, which is professedly a translation of the 
BAjd TaringiiU. It has all the usneldefects of oriental translation, and 
follows the original with a whimsical interchange of fidelity and variatiou; 
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some passages, especially those of a legendary character, being minutely 
gWen, vrliUst others of more historical importance are imperfectly rendered 
or altogether omitted The author, NiairAN Cul, was a Hindu Brahman, 
and a natire of Cashmir. 

The last work enumerated is of very modern date, having been written in 
the timeof the last Shah A lem : the author BEOtA-vD-Dis was the son of Moham* 
MED Aztm, the author of the IVakiat, whose omissions be purposes to supply, 
from authorities peculiarly his own, and of which he had subsequently be¬ 
come possessed. He particularly specifies the NtirNdrnaA, an ancient his¬ 
tory of Cashmir, written by Shhrh Nur-ad-din Wali in the Cashmirian lan¬ 
guage, and rendered into Persian by Moolavi Ahmed Ai.meh, in (he reign 
of Zein tiL AB-Ab-DiN. A copy of this the author had procured from one 
of the descendants of the last independant princes of Cashmir, who were set¬ 
tled as private individuals in Akberabad or Agra ; aud it is to be presumed that 
to this work Bbdia-vd-din owes the extraordinary additions which he has made 
occasionally to the labours of his predecessors, and their common original. 
None oftbe works above particularised, offer much valuable illustration of the 
Sanscrit original history ; nor do they furnish any additions of historical im- 
porlaucc. As well as the summary of Abulfazl however they are very use¬ 
ful in corroborating or explaining many parts of the Sanscrit text, whilst 
they do comprise a few additional circumstances, which are curious at least 
in their origin and character, although very questionable in point of pro¬ 
bability or truth. The chief value of these works, how over, is the notice they 
take, of the comparatively modern condition of many towns and temples, 
the foundation of which is commemorated by the Hindu writers, and the 
existence of which at all, cannot perhaps now be verified, except upon the 
testimony of these Mohammedan aiiihors ; the short interval that has elapsed 
since their days, having been sufficient to sweep away the vestiges of an¬ 
tiquity, which iu their time continued to bear witness to the public spirit, 
and munificence, of the Hiudu Sovereigns of Cashmir. 


In the utter darkness which envelopes the history qf India previous to the 
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Muaseloian invasion, the appearance of auch a record as that fumithed na 
by the Caslimirian writera acquires an importance, not otherwise derived 
from the value of the record itself, nor the character of the transactions it 
commemorates. Its being the sole luminary, however, of the gloomy inter* 
val alluded to, renders us naturally curious to follow the track it singly 
serves to light, and thehistory of Cashmir, has accordingly attracted the at¬ 
tention of those best competent to have prosecuted the investigation. I have 
already stated it to be one of the Desiderata of Sia Wm. Jones ; and at the 
time that Mr. Colebrooke announced the discovery of the manuscript, he 
also declared his intention of giving to the public an account of its con¬ 
tents. The execution of his purpose has probably been impeded by other 
more important labours, and the too contracted teitnof Sir Wm. Jones's 
splendid career, disappointed his hope of performing this, and greater under¬ 
takings. A more satisfactory account of the contents of the Rigi Taringini 
than that furnished by Abvlfazl is therefore still a desideratum, and in the 
little probability that now exists of the task being undertaken by living 
talent more adequate to iUaccomplishmeut, 1 hav« been induced to pre¬ 
pare, from it chiefly, the following sketch of the Hindu history of Cashmir. 

The want of a copy of the connecting series of Jon a Raj i, and theoccupa- 
tionofthe worksofl^af Vara and PvtSvA BsAff a by Musse/man transactions, 
will prevent me, at present at least, from extending the limits of my essay, 
beyond those of CAUiAtiA Pandit, or following any other Hindu guide. His 
work as a historical composition is clear and consistent, and contains fewer 
extravagancies than most of the works to which the name of History has 
been assigned, by the unphilosophical and credulous natives of the East. 
Like the mass of the Hindu compositions on all subjects, it is written in 
verse, and as a poem, it contains many passages of merit, both in tentiment 
and style. The summary of its contents given by Abulfazi. is too concise to 
be of much service, and in the transformation of names occasioned by the 
diSeulty of expressing the Nagarl alphabet in Persian cbaractera, excites 
notunfirequently a doubt, whether the persons named were podeened ef 
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Hindu kppeliatiom. Farther, it is in many places inaccurate, and it does not 
therefore preclude a neoeisity, for some such fuller account of the Ta> 

ringiAt and its contents, as is attempted in the essay now submitted to the 
Society, and which, whilst it follows the order and authority of Cauatia 
PanniT, proposes to comprehend such occasional illustration of his history 
of Cashmir, as may be derived from the Mohammedan writers above man' 
tinned, or from classical authorities, or more, modern investigation. 


»» ESSAY ON THE HINDU HISTORY OF CASHMIR. 


THE Hindu History of Cashmir commences with the statement, that the 
beautiful valley forming that kingdom was originally a vast Lake, called 
Satisaras^ and this assertion has not only been copied by the MobammO' 
dan writers, but it agrees with the local traditions of the Country, and as 


ef 


• onft. ft virtnout wcHOfta, and t th* ftrifiaai «UMft (ivft Ihft fttyaudogys 

bfti nftke* it the Lake of UMA^&ewife of MAHioifosOiie of wboMOftaWtU tetno, 

Sati ift die cbftTftcter of a virtuo«a apovae. 
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ITaiit. C. *0 Almlfazl, Glulwin’t trudatioa, U. 160. BtniertKft, ^Utoirst de* aa- 
eien rou de Cschemire, reulent que tout c« ftyt u’uiteti ■utnfoiuqu’un grand Ijte. And.uc- 
iMiliH to FotmUt, the Idgendi of the counti; ueert that Sohmim viiited the velley, uidfiud- 
■Bf it exTcred, except one eauneace, with a aoxioiu water, which had ao oetlet, be opesM a 
ptnage in the mouataiai, and gave to Cadhair he bea a tif el pUine. 

Ftoni the geaenl concutreace of the Parsiaawriten,with the eccount of the Hindu hieto- 
liaa*, Bluet be excepted JSedia ad-Mst he begiae with the creatioa, audbringc Adam from St- 
ramdif, where all Musselmau anthoritief place him after the All, to Catkatir. The eovereiiaqr 
orCuehaiir continued in the Line of iSefhfigr 1110 jrears, when the Hiadua conquered the Pro> 
viaee andar Bmmtaad lUgi, andhie Amilp ruled ittillthepeiiadoflhedeiaga. After the Aiod, 
Caeheair wae peopled .by a tribe from Tiuhaetaa. The iahabitaate were taagbt Aewotahipofoae 
God, by Mata, who died there, aadwhoie loaeb w place of Mpiiltareu still to be seeauCash- 
■hr. Therelqpa^ths Cashmiiiaas utotheHudu idolatry was paaished by the local waada- 
liQB of the prormd, and the solitary supteaisry oAhe 4/H(,/sAdse; as desaribadmthe ffm- 
Mat-i-Oukmv. See Appeadu No. I. '^eaeddtaUs are suffieMUt toghrala ides otSmUaaif- 
SSft, or probably of Ac Sheikh Nv-ad-dia’i, historical last Its . 
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fivuprotnbilitj U regarded, has received the lanction of that tUegeogrt’ 

pher Major Rennet.* 

The draining of the water from the valley is ascribed, by the Hindu His- 
tbrians to the Baint Caiyepa, the son of Marichi, the son of Brakmd, the 
or Kaiheb of the Mohammedans, according to some of whom, he wa* 
not the Hindu Seer, but a Deo or Genie, the servant of Sulimon, by whose 
orders he effected the desiccation of Cashmir. The method of doing this 
was opening a passage through the mountain at Baramouleh.f by which 
^ the water passed off; but the Hindu accounts do not sp^ify the channel 
by which CafvAPs originally drained tlie Valley. As however it is not im¬ 
probable that-the Valley was really submerged, it is equally possible, as 
Bernier supposes,]; that some natural convulsion rent the confining moun¬ 
tainous barrier, and opened to the waters, an outlet to the plauns of the 
Punjab. 

The distriet thuireKoveredbyCstrari wasrisoit i«saidpe<^M‘byHm, 

with the ai'Sistance of the superior deitiis. whom he brought from heaven 
for that purpose, at the beginning of the seventh or present Mmtdantara. 
We must of course subject Cashmir to the same periods of destruction and 
renovation, as the other parts of the universe, if we wish to reconcile this 
date with Ihewsuat chronology, but ns this is not very indispeusibie, it has 

* " So far sa I from doabtiag the tradition retpectiog the exiateaee of the Lake that co- 
versd Caihanr, that appearaacM akme would serve to coavioce me without either the traditbu 
or the history."—Jraaefr ^ a Map of Himdooataa, 107. 

t The IVektar.vCasSaUr has another legehd relative to the opeuiag on this oeeeww at the 
BanossulA pSie, which is ascribed to Visbmo : the story is uot worth qaoctuf, except as a 
cutHMsqwciaakofsKohamaedaB dispoairiaotocBlarfeapoa Hindu faUe: act ssyllablaot 
the laeead is to be fouad in the Rtys tariagim. See Appendix, No. 1. 

} “ Pomasoi Ja as vondtois aier ipu touU eette terTeakataBtrtfcisaticaavtitad’eaBa: oa 
la dilbiaa de la Tbeaaalic, et da fadquas antrespays,a>aia J* ai da la paoM a crn l r a gas eatto 
I WTSMra soft r oavraged'anbomme pareeque la atoatagaa aat Waslai|aatMahamle. Jueiak>' 
>MspleMt|acqsel(ii|t(raBdhawblaWM(itdeUrta,<!oMajaaliauxy •aataisaxsi«ets,aanittrit 
oavri>qaalqaaoavaiaesaatanaiae,oalanmta|aaae tacottaatoaeSa,"—FsyiWede Kadumiit, 
Tha raawtk sMda by Bataiaceoatiaaaiap;dioabletethaaal|^boariagaada«rie|oea diatikts; 
dsriag the lahotin of Cift, Hedpse la Ganvhal, la in7, ha aotioad fsHy sheds. 
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been overlookfliby the orig^inal authority. MTasIio nothing m the 
Sanecrit teat here, respecting th: colony of Brahmins, whom AauLSAaa 
■ays. he introduced into the province, aud from which it might be inferred 
that he then introduced the Brahmanical religion, an event that probably 
occurred, as we shall see, at a subsequent period; the worship in Cashmir, 
being in lue menu time apparently that of the Nagaa or snake Gods;* a su¬ 
perstition of very obvious occurrence, amongst the rude inhabitants of a 
country, recently recovered from the waters, and consequently abounding 
with the Tenomdps reptiles common to slimy and marshy places.f 

From the period of the first settlement of Catkmir to the reign of Oonw- 
BA, the first prince whose name has been recorded, the country was govern¬ 
ed by a succession of 52 kings of the Cawrava family, whose reigns formed 
a period of 1266 years: J these princes'were not worthy of record, says our ffte- 
du author, on account of their disregard of the precepts of the Vedas, aud 
their impure and vicious lives; and he assigns e better reason for their being 
forgotten, did th^ ever indeed esist, in this expression, stdro HtWsrTR* 
which we may employ Horace to translate, lllacrymabiles 
uigeutur ignotique longa nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

The blank thus left in the history by the Hindu writer, is paHly filled 
ip by Mohammedan authority, and we may therefore here desert our usual 

* Sm Appmdix, No. 3. 

t With rsipsqtto the leader of the colony, 1}r, Ramilton correctly obserres, such conftr* 
sieB ptOToUe, arieisg prahobly froa differeot peraou being deeignetedby the name Castapa. 
Habaaaadaaeaaradtodiatmgttuh three of the namee. let." Castapa Mvitlaon of Mabi'chi;’ 

Kastapa aairiedto the daughter of Oaciha, also named TaBKahr A, who ted a coloay 
of civilUodieopIo iato Oadaair. AadSif. Kastapa married to the daughtan of VAiswANAaA, 
giandMa of ptoooding.’'_eMealiyim ,/ike Hmda,. There ie reaeoa to fear however thaHhb 
dwtinctioa ou ecaraaly 'w SMde out on .original aathonly. Dr. Hamiltoa’a chronology w«M 

lathor eoafira tbo aaoortioa oftbe textthat it wao the aon of Mtrlchi who colouMd CMm*-, 

fpf bo plaooo this lago m the SOth ooatuiy bofora Iho Chriatiaa JEra, aod.it appears aotaalilm- 
^ that C as hmir ^aa coloaieed about that pariod. 

iSoabotboAyia Acbaii: the satbor of tha WakiiS Cashmir eltai Hisda aathoiiqr, for 

sMMsfMFdseoi ssdapansd ofUlS raaia. 
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guide, to eantempiate the lerics of oionarchs, derived from motbieriource. 
According tg Bbdu ad-d», after the settlement of the country by SuliHUtn, 
be left the sovereignty to his cousin, Isadn, ivho reigned over CesAmirtwea* 
tj'five yean, and was succeeded by his son 

fi. Cassaloham, who fixed bis capital at hlamahad and reigned nineteen 
years. 

3 . Marersax his son succeeded and reigned thirty years; being childless, 
he adopted for bis son and successor 

4. Bamdu or S*ANDV'RHAa. Tbebirih of ibis prince was miracutously effect¬ 
ed, his mother becoming pregnant from bathing in a reservoir or tank: his 
death was equally marvellous, as upon balking himsdf in the same reservoir, 
he dissolved, and returned to the element whence he sprang: be is said to 
have iiad a most numerous offrpring, and to have seen in his life time, no 
fewer than fifteen (hoHsuqd descendants : these were the Panduvat, after¬ 
wards BO celebrated in Indian History. 

We may here pause to notice the concurrence of this account, with that 
which we have already extracted from Hindu authority, of the subjeetioa 
of .Cashmir to a long series of Caurava princes, as these are in the eitima- 
ition of the Hind"'*, the offspring of a common ancestor, and virtually the 
hame with the Pdndava race. This positioii of ihc family in the north west of 
India, is rtferreil to in many works, and the chief scene of their early exploit! 
is the Punjab, and its vicinity; and these traditions tlierefore although much 
embarrassed by uncertainty and fiction, seem to support the idea that this 
part of India was the native seat of the PaiiU^ivas. Besides the posi¬ 
tive assertions to (his eflect in the hiitory ot Cashmir, I find, that in an unfi- 
nialied manuscrint essay by £otOHu Wilvord, and liberally put into my 
ha.ida bv that eminent scholar, be has also particularised Cashmir as the 
.birth place of the Pindavas upon Hindu authority, and we find in classical 
jnitbors* the realm or city of Panda, or of the Pundavas, in a similar directl- 
iop, although not precisely the aame position: at the same lime, it is true, that 

* Apyndix, Ns. a 
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Cimir the progenitor of (he Cawaoa and Pandtoa men ii placed by the 
Ptturame writers in a more central part of India, and nndehtaj'of £fas(i* 
n6pur: the five suppositious sons ofPak'du were however according to the 
same authorities actually horn in the Himalaya monntains,* whither Vki- 
nu with hjs wife Cinrn nad accompanied the Eishis, and where the Gods de> 
scended to rear posterity for the prince: there can be little doubt therefore, 
that eiiner the original Caurava family, or a very important branch of it, 
came from the northwest and mountainous parts of Indift.f 

To return however to the scries of princes enumerated by Bania hn-Btit; 
we have 

h. Lini-KHi - son of PaNDU-sHAN. 

6. Leddeb-khan, his son. 

7. SuNDER-KHAN in whosc reign the idolatry of the Hindu worship again 

ade its appearance: the prince was slain in endeavouring to obstruct its 

progress, and was succeeded by 

8. CuRDBB-KBAir fais son, who reigned thirtyttive years. 


• OTijiT* ttftfdswdr ■ gcif B fst i j ' m t \ 

wwyTam r u i t^t i i frii f int» B <iint« i » 

WtxJtgr I vnr ^ f gwn at Rt^ i 

MakMk&rmiJdi Pmrva (2.04.) 111118 the fire God-given floneof Pan DU grew op in the ho 

ly BOUQtain 6f Bimioat, endowed with divine force* with the ■treDg;th, the gait and {Hvweaa of lions* 
expert archere, lovely as the moon* and graced with every auspicious mark* renowned through 
World* and lumouring the race of CuRU.*' In the first or Anucramamic portion of the MakAbh^lurui a 
evrious passage occurs relative to the spurious descent of the Pdnd'diwi* for when the boys are 
brought to Boitix^pwr by the Rfshis* their preceptors* eome of the cittxens say* they cannot be the 
■on« of P^u, for he hu ioag been dead ; Vjlft RrCVnun*; 'WflRg W TnVT I the 
ipAuage ianot the leae remarkable from lte being singnlar, thatu toeay, it is not adverted to in 
tbs subsequent part oi lue poem which details the event at length. The JnnerasMaud iS a sma¬ 
ll^ of the wbole work, ana not imposaibly the original, the bulk of the poem beinc meraly siw- 
petition and ezpaii(iou of the brief narration, which it 


.1, tr"^* *6 complexion of PaVdo may be mentioned ; it it Mid in 

AHABHARAT that he waa named PUda, pate, from the pnleneaa of his colour. VyikA 
Myotoihe younger wtdowofhis iste hrotoe. ... r - , 

a _■ rg«ii uenirin i iran 

XM.jd.p. 
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9. AnMB'UUM, lie aeeo»i. Idolatry waanow the national religion, and 
the king erected a temple to Sadaaha. 

10. TvKDO-aHAII. 

11. BaDDU-KHaVk erbo reigned 115 yean. 

12. MABaMD-EHAH. 

IS. Dobbimash-uan. 

If. DBOBm-BBAB. 

15. Tebab-ebab. Thi* prince was attacked and slain by his neighbour 
and relation, the king of Cabul, who seized upon the throne of CaiAmir, and 
reigned under the name of 

16. Cauu-eban; after a reign of seven years he was driven out by his 
Pifidava relatives, who raised to the throne 

17. SoEEBiB-EBAN: his reign lasted 191 years. 

18. SBMMABARAai'KBAN. 

19. Naorgno-eban ; this prince was a great conqueror and extended his 
dominions to the kingdom of China. 

20. Barigh-ehan. 

21. Oawasbbb-eban. 

22. Pandu-eban the second; he recovered the provinces that had beta 
subject to the crown of Caahmir, and which extended to the shores of liiw 
Indian sea. 

23. HaRis-EBan ; his reign lasted 23 years. 

24. SAIIZII.-EHA1C. 

25. Aebxr-ebab. 

26. Jaber-ebax. 

27. Naudeb-Khak, he introduced the worship of ire. 

28. I^abeeb-Khax, who was attacked and slain by Baera-raj, a neighbour- 
ing chief who headed the Cashmirian nobles driven into rebellion by the 
tyranny of their king. 

The six sons of ^arebr-ebax succeeded in due order to their father’s so¬ 
vereignty, and also to his fate. Their accession and deaths were the work 
of a few hours, whence originated the proverb, said to be still current in 

Caakmir ; • ■ C ^ P / 
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One Caldron, on one fire, saw seven king^ before the flesh was boiled 
a proverb, which tliougb not of literal, has been in a general sense, of not 
inappropriate application, to events of eastern bi8tory,.of a more authentic 
character, than the one to which its origin is here ascribed. 

S9. Bacri-raj then took possession of Catkmir, and bequeathed it to 
his descendants; their names are however unknown, and a blank interval 
precedes the succession of Auonand the first monarch, with whom all the 
authorities are agreed to commence, what may be regarded, as the dawq 
of legitimate historical record 

The list above inserted, although of an obviously fabulous construction, 
still contains matter to excite curiosity, and awaken some speculation as 
to the possibility of any part of it being true ; it seems very probable that 
H originates with tradition, and is not altogether unfounded, although no 
doubt much disfigured, and most probably misplaced; the title of Khan ati 
tacbed to the naii'.es, few of wliicli too appear to be Hindu, indicates a nee 
of Tartar princes, and we shall have occasion to notice the presence of 
Tartar rulers in Cathmir, accompanied with something like chasms in the 
history, which Bedia ad-din's catalogue would enable us to fill, conveniently 
enough ; if we might conjecture from (he names of several princes on the 
west of India, the invasion of Alexander was the period of Tartar rule in 
this direction, as OircAitus and Musicands might easily be resolved into 
Tartar appellations with the designation Khan attached :*U may be resting 
too much on conjecture only, however, to give a period of existence to what 

* I am not dispoan] to attach any importance to etymological coiyecturea in general, and 
merely adduce such analogies, aa possible identifications in the absence of beltar evides; nt 
the same time 1 am very much disposed to think vith'tke {earned Da. V ircent, that •' most, 
if not all of the Indian names, which occur in classical authors, arc capable of haing traced 
to uaiivc appcllatiotts, existing at this day among the Hindoos, at leaat, if not the Mognlt.” 
f Voy^ of Mearciiu, 129.J Xieut, Pettmger finds a similarity bptween Jlfustcapiu and Mao- 
Sdnean, the names of two contiguous districts in SSnd, ipid usually connected in utterance, 
^hey lie exactly, where we are told, the Greeks found that chief's territories. IVtnwft M Bt- 
leoekUtm, 
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kraperhapt after aQ but phaiitonn, and we must remain satisfied with the 
possibility, lhatthejr were real personages, who ruled CasAmir as foteigners, 
and that as foreigners, they were extended from the Hindu annals, anu 
were preserved only by undefined traditions, which have been embodied 
into the Mohammedan history of Saxia Nvbaddiii with little regard to chro¬ 
nology, or truth. 

As the first named sovereien of the Hindu history of Caskmir, succeeded 
to the princes who bad governed the country for nearly thirteen centuries, 
there should have been little or no chronological difficulty about theperiod 
of his accession: the introduction of Monwaniarat and Calpas, has however 
obscured a system, otherwise clear at least, if not unexceptionable, and has 
left it doubtful, whether these princes, as well as the first settlement of the 
country, come within the limits of the Cali-age, and consequently at what 
date in that age, Gonerda, the Augnand,* of the Mohammedan writers, was 
king of Coikmir; there are other chronological points, connected with his 
history, that have received the notice of tlie Hindu historiau. 

The passage of the original is however here not very distinct, and refers 
evidently to computations of an uncotnnion churacter. Gomebda as appears 
from the transactions of his reign, was contemporary with CbIshIia and Yu- 
DRiSHf‘niB, who according to the generally received notions, lived at the end 
of the Dwipar age: this however the author observes is irrecorcileable with 
the series of Gonerda's successors, which agrees belter with the opinion, that 
places the existence of the Caubava and PXtidAVA princes about the middle 
of the seventh century of the Cali Yug; a computation it may be remarked 
which is at variance with Goxerda’s succeeding to the throne, after that had 
been occupied for 1960 years, unless some of tnose years be carried into the 
preceding age: it is of very little use however to attempt to reconcile these 
discrepancies, as the dififereut statements are all probably equally incorrect; 

• Ib KBgsri Geaerda or Oaiuatda; the PwiisB Is 

Augaand aad the author ot the WaAiari Catimir u well M BBOiA-AD-aiN leave ao doaht of 
the iataotioB of the Muteelmu writera as they de^l the lettere of thii and other awes, ia tha 
SMHuer, eoaawa ia Arabic aad Feteiaa Leucoai, 
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and it is onlrvPhBportance to observe, tbe disagresmeot bfftmeti (bi^ att^ 
thor and tiie popular belief, as to tbe age of YriMsisirf’aia and C^sads, ud 
the reduetion of the aatiqnity usnaHjr assigned to them, which is thus derir« 
able from Hindu authority : any other eonctusions, we shali be better pre¬ 
pared to make when we luve gone through the diffesentdyntstiss offiriaeas, 
and the events recorded to have happened during their reigps.* If tte mky 
trust ^he Hindu historian, Oonebda the first vras a relation of jAassAnnas, 
l^ing of Magadhd, to whose assistance he led an army from Caskmir: the con¬ 
federates were opposed to CalsadA, in the province of Mat’kmrJt, sad werede- 
feated in an engagement upon the banks of the YsavNi by that chief, and 
his brother BalarXma, by whose hands Goneroa was slain, whilst attempt¬ 
ing to rally his flying troops :f the prince was succeeded by bis son 
BARA who in his impatience to revenge his father's death, attacked a party of 
the friends of CnisHdA on their return from a marriage in GandAcr on the 
Indus the bride was killed in the affray ; but the rage of the bridegroom 
and his friends was irresistible, and the followers of.tfae prince were defeated, 
and himself slain ; the whole traneaotion being sack as was probably of 
not unfi eqiieiit occurrence, in the history of these mountainous regions, in a 
Itate of society much more advanced, than that of which it is narrated. Di- 
■ODAtA left his wife YasovatI pregnant, and ill able to resist the victori¬ 
ous Yddaea. CrTsr^a however sent Brahmans to appease her anxiety, and 
establish her in the kingdom, silencing the remoiisti-ances of his friends by 
this quotation from the Purdna s WSHhrtiiTt^rfl THT tTPI YtrhPT* WTfffiti 
® ijjwfjnpmr " Cashmir is as PiRVATf.i and the king is a por¬ 

tion of Hara ; if even vicious therefore, he is not to be disrespected by the 
sage who hones for heaven.” 

In.due time YAsovATf was delivered of a son, who was immediately 
anointed king,|| the minister of his father conducting the affairs of the statp 

• .Appendix No, 4. + Appendix No. 6. j Appendix No. & 

} Thie eppenre to be a pn, Pinati meaning both mountaiaoiie and tbe wilb of Siva. 

There is no other word that can be used to express the AMistae, coneidend an eeienfa'al 
putof the ceremony of coronation; the word meeni in feet sprinkling, and ia^ee in these eesss, 
tbe sprinkliog of the Itiag with water from some sacred etreem, as the Oongea, Ac, 
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during his miuorify; he was named OoKaana* jifter his grand-father: his 
tender years prevented him from taRh^antffutrt in the war that continued 
during his youth, to rage between the Ckurava aiid Pandam families. 

A dark period follows tlie reign of this princej and the chasm is filled by 
a nameless troop of thirty-five kings, who deviating from the precepts of the 
Vedat were consequently immersed in the waters of oblivion to them sue* 
ceeded a monarch of some celebrity. Lava, the Loo or Looloo of the Moham¬ 
medan historians, of whom the only action recorded is the foundation of 
the city Lo/oraJ,, a city which, according'-to the extravagant accounts of 
all parties, contained originally an incredible number of stone edifices,y and 
vthich in modem times, continued to be a celebrated and populous Tappa 
or village. Lava is also said to have been a blenefactor of the Brahmauical 
* tribe. 

CvsfijAVA, I the son of Lava, succeeded his father, whom he resembled in 
, conferring endowments of land upon the Brahmauical priesthood.** He was 
followed in habits and sovereignty by his son KnAefiNDRA.-f f of whom it is re¬ 
corded that he constructed the towns Khagi and Ehanmutha-XX ScRfinoaA.f^ 
V the son of this rrrince succeeded him, and was actively employed in founding 

1 * ASn/faz/has Bata; the desipiAtioii of the infant monarch, or-B^/a, a child, having been 

mistaken for his own appellation. 

t According to Sedia-ad-din Uicy were ail of the Pandava nee, 

1 Perhaps the Durroo or Imnoo of Fortier, li. 5. 

§ Abttifatl has 80 Crore ; the original, one Crore minus 16 Laa or 84,00,000: both Retind- 
deeu and Mabommed Azio say, that Looloo or Lolot was a populous place in the Pergannah of 
Camraj, or the weste^l division of Cathmir. Ayeen Aeiert, u. 162. 

It Kiikn. AMfaxl, 

** The term used on th^se occasions is AgreUra, which imports a portion of land, at a village, 
givea to the Brehmemt, with or without a Wmplc or dwelling. 

Kkagtmder. AhdfaxL 

n Cecapmr and Oowmoha in the time «f the Mohammedtui writen. 

H Sertndair, Atalfial, 
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towns and btiilding; temples and palaces : one city of his conslruoidon was 
Suraca situated near the Ddrada country, or at the foot of the inountxins. 

According to the Mohammedan writers, this prince bad a daughter named 
Catapan Bhanu of great beauty and accomplUhinents; the reputation of 
which induced Bahman, the son of hfendiar, who afterwards governed Persia 
under llie name of Arditheer Dirazdeat, to solicit and obtain the princess in 
marriage. It does not appear from what source they have derived this story, 
as it is not found in the Hindu records, nor in the h siorical romance of 
Firdausi, unless wc suppose it to have originated in the adventures of Gush' 
tasp, the grandfather of Bahman, who whilst in exile in the west married 
Katipnon, the daughter of the Emperor of Room- CMaleolin's Persia 56 ) 
Had there been any fuiiiidation for the tradition, it might have been of some 
chronological utility, but it is probably either an idle invention, or it is a 
niisrepresentation of the fables which relate to the adveniurex of Behram 
Cor, who according to Firdausi, visited India, and there married Sipanud the 
daughter of SuANc.ii. king of C.inouj.* 

As SuBEKDBA howevcr had no son, tie was succeeded by a prince ui uno> 


* Or raUit'f of the whole tract of country ftoni Caaouj to tChoramH, ncrordins; to tnc Persian 
poet. Thus Bakram, he BayH, sends an cmliassy to 8haiical, who is sovereign of India from Uie 
river of Casoy to the border, of SM Jjj JUAjljtsid jSli Jd JJi) 

the king in his reply telU him» that the region he rules is full of mountains and streams, and ex¬ 
tends from Cmouj to Irtm in one direction, and m the other from Siclab (Sclavonia or Tartarv^ 
to China. 

U J- Jifj wrJjUen UDj 

The Shancal here mentioned ie probably the Shineal of Meerilumi and feriikta; they 
have however tdded to hi, hietory, and have made him contemporary With ArBAlIAB. The 
tmitvi noticed in the test terminated according to BeiU-ad-dim unhappily, and Bekmm waa 
murdered by the attendanfi of the prinoeas at her instigatioa, in reieatment of hia contemptu- 
ona mention of her father i and be did not peiiab, be obeervta, ai nid by other reporta, of the 
bite of a snake. 
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(Iier family named GoDHARA;\who8e successors Suvebna, JiNArA and SAcnf- 
HARAf followed him in re^^ular descent, and continued to build cities, and 
construct and endow temples for the advantage of the Brahmans, and chief¬ 
ly ii would seem for the worship of Siva. Janaca the second of thes ' prin¬ 
ces is said by Bedia-ad-din to have sent one of his sons into Persia, with a 
hostile force during the leign of Homai : the invader however was repelUd 
and slain by the Persians under Darah. tt»e son of Bubmaq. 

The last of these princes beingciiuuiess, the crown of Cashmir reverted to 
llie family of its former rulers, and devolved on Asoca who was descended from 
the paternal great uncle of KnAGfeMDRA. I'his'prince, it is said in the Ajfin Ache- 
ri, abolished thelBrahmanical rites, and substituted thosS of Jina : from tlie 
original however it appears, that he by no means attempted the former of 
these heinous- acts, and that on the contrary, he was a pious worshipper of 
Siva, an ancient temple of whom in the character of Vija^ilaal he repaired. 
With respect to the second charge, there is better foundation for it, although 
it appears that this prince did not introduce, but invented or originated the 
Jind Saiana.^ He i-i said to-have founded a city called Srinagar, a different 
place however from the present capital, which is attributed to a much later 
pioiiarcb II In the reign of Asoca, Cashmir was overrun by the Mkch’has, for 

• Gowdhor, Ayin Acberi. t Suren, Jenek and Seuuner. Ibid. 

J There are a Vijayda and Vijaya cihetra at Benaren. Tlie VijayalinyA a-tjoumed, or in 
other words, bis worship was brought, according to the Cati (Thand from Cathmir. Sec. 68. 

TOftTTfiTT tErarnfi n 

i Bedia-ad din says, the new taith was brought from Ajem, in which case it must have been 
the worship of fire that was introduced, a circumstance of no unlikely occurrence, but which et 
this period of our history is utterly irreconcilable witli the chronology of the original, as if it 
took place after Darii the son of Homai—it very little preceded Alexander’s invasion of In¬ 
dia—but we have not yet come to the second Goaerda, who lived, agreeably to the assertion of 
Calhana pandit, 1182 B. C,—It must not be forgotten that these Persian transactions arc 
Uken from the Mohammedan writers, and are not fainted at in the lUji Taringini. 

II Rafi-ao-oeen cahe it Beiora; the Wakim-i-Catbrnir mid Aamyon CtU call it iSir, and tha 
latter states that it was in Mira/, or the eastern division of Cathmir, and that traces of its site 
were visible in his time, 

C2 
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whose expulsion the king obtained firom Srra a pions ud xaliaBt son, as a 
reward Tor the austerities he had practised. * 

Jalocs, the son and successor of Asoos, was a prince of great prowess: 
he overcame the assertors of the Bauddka heresies, and quickly expelled 
the Mlech’has from the country, tben''e named Vjjkita dinAa: be then 
carried his victorious arms to foreign regions, and amongst others to the 
North of Persia, which he subjugated in the reign of Z)arai,f and then pro¬ 
ceeding in an opposite direction he subdued the country of Canouj. 

The conquest of Canyacuhja by this prince, is connected with an event 
not improbable in itself, and wuicn possibly marks the introduction of the 
A-oAmaaieelcreed, in its more perfect form, into this kingdom. Jaloca is 
■aid to have adopted thence the distinction of casts, and the practices which 

• The faith of Asoca U a matter of very little moment, sa the prince himself is possibly an 
ideal poraonafte : as however the comparative antiquity of the BmMha and Brahmanical errsda 
in CetkmiT has been supposed to be affected by it, and the events subsequently recorded, it may 
ha adviseabJe to give the passages of the original, which show that Asoca was a worahippar 
of Siva : it ia not improbable however, if we are to attach credit to any part of this portion of 
die Caahmirian history, that he permitted heretical, possibly BamUia doctrines, to be introduc- 
ad into the kingdom during his reign from his Tartar neighboun. 

i v yt iw r gli t ift Trwt initTfwwxrmif i 

*• Then the prince Asoca, the lover of truth, obtained die earth ; who sinning in subdued af- 
feetiona, produced the Jima Sanaa.” This may mean possibly something very different from tha 
noeivsd idea, and may imply his neglect of affairs of state through excess of devodoa, and hie 
conseqnaatly omitting to prevent the intrusion of a foreign power, rather a foreign ihith, 
mto the kingdom, the expulsion of which was the object of hie eon's birth. 

^ ft Wi WWi W Tl Hl TI l W ^ HBffIgf} II 

The country being overspread with JUUcA’Iuu, the king for their expulsion obtained bom 
Bkutm (Sioa as the Lord of the elements) pleased with his T\tpa», an excellent soa.”—D b. 
Bdcbanar bna made a strange misquotation from Abulpazl ; (A. B. vi.UU.) Be calli Asoca 
R q)a Jeaael, and says he ataUuhed in his reign the Brahmaoy rites, instead of aMUeif them as 
it occurs in the Apia Atieri ; an error which justly drew down the angry censures of the Orien¬ 
tal Critica in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1802, and the Aaintic AnnunI Register of the 

••I®® year; the hare been Tartan. Sea the observatipna on the 

Tartar princea. " ‘ “ 

t Rsdia-sd 'dia. 
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#ere it that time eitabliriied in the neighbouring districts; he also introduc¬ 
ed into the Government the forms and offices elsewhere prevalent, and first 
auigned titles and duties to the following seven officers of state, the Dher- 
mddhyaesha, the justiciary, or chancellor; Dhana adkyaesha, treasurer; 
Cotka-aMyactha, master of the military stores; Chamupati, commander 
in chief; Duta, messenger or embassador; Purodki. the royal chaplain or 
almoner, and the Daivajnya or chief astrologer. The eighteen offices, and 
their duties, were also defined by this prince, who appears to have been the 
first of the Caskmir kings who introduced religion and government into that 
kingdom. He is said to have paiticularly worshipped Siva as Nairnfaia in con¬ 
sequence of having had read to him tlic Nandipurdna by one of Vyasa’s scho¬ 
lars; he also erected temples to the same deity as JvfisHTA Rudba. This 
prince was possessed of supernatural powers, and several marvellous stories 
are narrated of him, which we need not pause to extract: he was also a 
prince of a generous disposition, and a rigid observer of his word : although 
devoted to Siva, he forbore in the latter part of his reign from molesting 
the followers of the Bauddha schism, and even bestowed on them some en¬ 
dowments as the Vihar* called Crityusrama, in honor of one of their female 
divinities, or spirits named Crityddev/, by whom he had been addressed as a 
Bodhuatvia himself.f After » long and slorious reign, he went on a pilgri- 

* ViUr w • common Sanscrit word usually, employed to designate a Bauddia temple ae WaH 
at an establishment or College of BmtddJui priests. It seems to have been also used by ^ old ' 
Persians in a similar sente, and to have been applied to their fire templee^ See 'Ouastsy’s Persia 
1S6, and note. In Uie work before us, it has frequently an extended meaning, and nlao aignifiea a 
Boyal pleaaure house or garden. 

t The divinity who appeared to the prince to intercede for the BanddlU$tt explains the tam 
BodUtatwas 

iiftmwsuiTWT' ^ 

■ww wrirBW iTprj mimiftrit ytfftt Tnnti i 

if frFYTBtW It 

‘Those who are PodAuoticasti anting to th ti — ii great refiiga,iare desicout of the deetf^ctioa of 
daduaat; they proceed in diu uui« crse dl the l/>rd, bom Che liUni of dir-umvecierandve itot 

wroth 
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mage to Chiratntchana Tirlka, where after worshipping JYisETARoDRA.ihs 
prince anJ his queen were l)oih identified with that deity. 

The sneep'sor oflhis celebrated monarch was DamodarAi of whose descent 
various opiiiuuis were enietta'iied ; some deducing him fr* in Asoca and others 
considering him as siM iini; from a different family; he was a devout worship¬ 
per of Siva : this prince constructed several stone bridges and causeways, the 
remains of which were visible in modern times; and there wpre also two re¬ 
markable places, which in t'le time of Mohammed Aaim were connected with 
lha legendary history of this prince; the one a set of S'nall irregular springs, 
and the other a spot of uneven and marshy ground near the city. 

On one occasion as Damooara was proceeding to perform his customary 
ablutions in the Vilasti, he was importuned fjr food by some hungry 
Brahmans ; he deferred complying witli their solicitations till he had bath¬ 
ed in the river, then at some distance: to shorten the interval they proposed 
to bring the river to him and imincdiate'y the water of the Vitastd bubbled 
up from different placis near them, forming the springs that are still to be 
seen ; the king was unmoved by this miracle, and being still determined to 
bathe in the genuine siream, t'le Briilimaiis denounced a curse upon him, 
and transformed him into a snake, i.i which shape he haunts the ground near 

wroth ■mfnlly at the distreurs inflicted on aninal nature unperraded by waking trath, but al. 
leviate them by (latience. Hiosc who seek to understand themseires, they are atrenuoua in bear- 
ing atl.” A BouiiisATk a is therefurr nutliiiig but a man of |>aticnce and piety, and may be re- 
gaided aa a li\ing type, and liguratirely as a liiicat deacendant of BCOUHA : bis origin from tbi 
Lord of the universe (Loranat'k, all epithet of Buddha) in tbia passage, may be ao intei|ded;at 
the same time it appears that Boohisatwa is sometimes considered literally as the son of Bl'D- 
nil A; On Terra dans la suite de cet ourrage que Phou sa on Boudhisatoua, tea 61s de Boud¬ 
in, Ac, Afoni. ItemuMtti, on the polyglot Chinese Tocabutary. Mines de I’orient rol. ir, 108, 
note. The coiitiouation he refers to has not yet been received. The term, as a generic appellntioR 
of a living Buddha, is common in all Bauddha countries ; one of the Bourkhunt of the Calmurks 
is named Khomsehin Bodi-Sada (Putins. Fr. Tnns. Oct. ii. 322.) An Indian teacher of Bond- 
dhisn, who was iarite^ into Tibet, is named Pothi satho (Giorgi. 240), and aoeording to Xon- 
ton on* oftbe names of SommoDo Codom (Samaoa Qotama) amongst the Siamese, is Pouti Sat, 
or Se^jpuar PemU. (Via da Thmtal.J 
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the Capital, nni] is often to be seen; this spot is called Damodar-uder accord- 
to the Musschnan accounts.* 

Damooara was succeeded by three princes who divided the co\inlry. and 
severally founded e;ipital cities named after themselve.s. These princes were 
called IIlsiica, JusHCA; and Caniskca,'!' and these appellations arc strongly 
corroborative ofan assertion ot our anihor, that they were of Turushca, that 
i', of '/’i/re or Tarter extraclion ; they are considered as sv. chronous, but 
may possibly be all that are preserved ofs >mc series of Tartar princes, who. 
it i. very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Caskmtr. The 
chief event recorded of their reign is the fonmlalion of the three several ca¬ 
pitals. named after themselves,J but another and more important coiise- 
qiu nce ofth ir Sovereignty is said to have been the almost entire changeof 
the national hnth. and the nearly exclusive prevalence of the doctrines of the 
Bauddhtts under a Bodhis'ilica oi hierarch muneil Nai.vk.'cna. The period at 
which this took place is said to have lieen 150 year.s before the death of 
Saeayainha § The presence of the Turushca princes in Cashmir, vve may ob¬ 
serve, is in harmony with Tartar trad tioi s ; according to these, OgAuc their 
patriarch is represented to have subdued that eon .try, and introduced the 
religion ofJapAet there, so long back a-28(K) years before the Christian 
aera.ii A second Scythian irruption and subjugation of India, bordering on 


* 1 uiidi-rstaiid from some natives of CasAsiirihat this superstition stilt exists, and that Da- 
MODARA, trajibl'oriued to a aerpent, still haunt!* a lak*' uhnut sMveti co$ from the Capitol^ aad ii 
btiU uccabioiiali) vibibli*: iiu lioiibt, in that form. 

I Bkyshek, ItESiiEK, Kinmiek. Abulfazl. Brothers accordinii; to the same authority, but 
not so tornied m the original* 

t il'iwhcapur. said by the modern writers to bp the modern Siimroh in the Prrjaimnl of 
ior, aufl a town of some extent: Jv^eapur and i'anvtheapar are ideatihed with Skukimpur and 
CViNMpMr, two inconsiderable villages in the time of Motutmmeil Shan, 

§ Appendix, >io. Vll. 

II Oqhvz conquit aiusi toute la ila*Aan>. Balkk, Khor, Kaboul, Okama et le Kutekmir ou 
a y avoil un prince tort puissant nomnie Jugma. Bn G'u^aet Tame prtm. Pmie womdr10. 
We cannot find ui the text any name resiinbiiug the Jagma oi the Tniier tradition, but it is up- 
parently a liiudii appellative, and U**- umisviond* its origiiwl la eaaily acouunted lor; we hute uii 
•vident cbasiu in the histuiy here, and the accession or expulsion of the Tmruekea priucos la 
equally unexplN 
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tlie Sind is also said lo liave occurred about tliemiddle of the 7th century 
before Christ:* ... iilu-r of these dates will correspond precisely with that 
of the rei. ns above described, but they are all perhaps equally of little va¬ 
lue, a ul o".ly corroborate the general fact, that at some remote period the 
Tartars or Scythians did govern Cashmir, and render it probable, that they 
firet gave the sanction of authority to their national religion, or that of Bud¬ 
dha, in India. 

Tlie Tartar princes were succeeded by Abhimanvu, a monarch evidently 
of a Hindu appellation, and a follower of the orthodox faith, which he re¬ 
established in Cashmir. The chief instrument in this reform wusCuandba, a 
Brahmin celebrated as the author of a grammar, and a teaclier of the Ma- 
habhdthya.i In consequence of the disuse of tlie prescribed institutes, the 
abolition of every form of sacrifice, and a departure from the lessons of the 
Nila Purana,\ the Nagaa were particularly incensed, and visited the offencet 
of the people with severe and unseasonable storniBof rain and anow, in wbioii 
Iboie especially perii'ned wtio had adopted the Bauddha heresy :§ in this si¬ 
tuation of the kingdom, Cuahdra, descended it is said frontCASVAPA, address- 
ed his prayer* to MaatiiwABA as NtuA Naoa, the tutelary deity of the eo«»«‘ 
try, and obtained from him a termination of what our author cslls, the dou¬ 
ble plague of Cashmir, the severity of the seasons, and the predominance 
of the Bauddhae. 

The reign ot Abhimanvu close^he firet scries of princes, and introduces 
us to a period in which the author of the Rdjd Tar ingidfafi'ccts greater pro* 

* Maurice's Aneieut Uittory of India, ii. accorUmi; ro i,/air, A. C, iti* lu of 

Cytxans or Kaikaooa. A nuuaoqueat iiruptioo took place m tiiu ri j-n ol Darius Mi/slasiirs, if 
he be, aa he prubabty ia, the same with OuAtiqp; this last was of ,> (Icculediy religious charac¬ 
ter. Malcolm's Persia, i. 63. 

t The name of Crantira occurs amongst the eight anciailt Granimsiians of the Bindus, 
Coleirooke on the dattseril uui Praerit I m u guuq ts, A. JI. rii. 304 aa4 6, 

t The Puma at the iWye oi lieipant god, Btaed Nila. 

J Appchdix, No. VIII 
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cision than before, and specifies the term of cacli prince's reign: it is evi¬ 
dent however that tlic reigns of the earliest sovereigns are miicii too pro¬ 
tracted, and Ihcy iiiiist be considerably reduced to be brought williin the 
limits of probability : the object of the author is evidently to reconcile (he 
details with the gro s amount of years, which he has stated to extend, from 
the first prince of the new series, the third' Gonebdx, to 1070 of Saca. and 
which he has made 3330: how far this postulate is correct we are not yet 
prepared to determine; and must refer its discussion to the close of the 
history, when we shall have the whole subject before us: in the mean time 
the chronology of our author may be admitted, and the dates of the various 
reigns assigned to them on the principles ofhis computation ; commencing 
accordingly with the year before Christ 1183 corresponding with 8330 yews 
before Saca 1070 or A. D. 1148. 

GoNERDi" the third, succeeded Abhimanvu, and prosecuted the reform 
which that prince had commenced ; theVneient ritual agreeably to (lie Mia 
precepts, wa* restored, and the worsliip of tlie Nigas and the offering of sa¬ 
crifices re-established : by acts of this description, the fame of monarchs is 
perpetuated, and Ibis prince gave Itie same lustre to liis family, as RXohata 
diffused upon the race of Raghu. Be reigned 35 years. 

Goberda was succeeded by several princes of whom we have only recordr 
ed the dry list of names, and the duration of their reigns. These were 

ViBHfsHAtiA, Mho reigned B3years; Imdrajita, 35 years and C months; 
Bavaria, 30 years; Vibhisha^a 2d, 35 years and 0 months ; 

Making an aggregate of 154 yeare. OfRIvA^A, it is said, that he extend¬ 
ed the worship of Siva ns the Linga Vatemara, and of the second ViBHfsiuflA 
that he was both a Patron and Cultivator of the art of Music; the MoUam- 

• Acoordiag to Bedia-ifd-ilM ho wss Dothon^batcievAtod to dio throae; how, is not mon- 
tioaod; the sune uthoritgr ssokos him aiibdue, by ntesas of Us gtSMtsl Sand JtoBi tho whole 
of Hindiutan as for m the Rorsstds. 
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me<lan writers say, that in their days Tinineht ascribed to this prince were 
current in Cashmir* 

NARtf the son of VinufsHA ^a succeeded his father; this prince beifan his 
reign virtuously, but one ol his wives having been seduced from her fidelity 
by a Bauddha ascetic, the king committed a thousand 1 iliArs to the flames, 
“srJd gave the lands attached to them to the Brahmans ; the only measure, 
which seems to authorise the account of Abulfasl, that in this reign the 
Brahmans got'ihe better of tlie followers of Budilha, and burnt down their 
temples ; irt ffttt, however this prince seems to Lave been as little disposed 
to regard one sect as the other with complacency, and finally fell a victim, 
it is said, to the resentment of one of the orthodox priesthood. 

The legend which introduces liiisca'adropheis not without noetical merit, 
altliongli too purely poetical to be here transcrilied at length. A Brahman 
had become the son-in-law of Susravas, the A'ago, whose palace was in a 
lake, near the borders of the Vitastd, and in a city founded by Nara near 
that river. The wife of the Brahman, Chandrabdhd residing there with her 
husband, attracted the illicit aflcctioii of the King, and having resisted all 
his Bulicilatioiis, obliged him at length to attempt to carry her of!'by force: 
the attempt failed : the Brahman invoked llie aid of his falher-in-luw, who 
rising from the lake in wrath, excited a violent storm which destroyed the 
guilty monarch and his people. The sister of the snake God aided him 
in bis attack upon the. city with a shower of large stones brought from the 
Romania mountain, the cavities whence they were taken are still, says our 
author, to be seen. The Ndga, a little ashamed of his cruelly, deserted 
the country, taking with liiin his son-in-law and Ins daughter ; the waters of 
the lake he formerly inhabited, he changed to (lie whiteness of milk, as may 
be seen at the Amareswara yatra; this lake is sometimes called Jamitrtiar : 


* lieditt ad din here ineeru another priiirr Inderi^an, who wu t mogiciaa and tyrant, and 
refore put to death by hie luotber CaiUt Shih 

t M'ottcu Soot by the Muhanuaedaii wiilere. 
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Hie filory is recalled lo Ihe ininOs of men, wlientliey visit Upachaera Dftdra.* 
We may observe boviever that the dcslruclion of the city, and death of ihk 
prince, are ascribed by Bedia ad’din to a popular tumuli, excited by the con¬ 
duct \ibicli is here stated to have produced the catastrophe. 

NtKA was succeeded by his son Siddha, who ha.l escaped the late cala- 
niiiy by having^ been scut with his 'iiirsc to V'ijnyacihtlra some lime before. 
He collected the dispersed and frij,riiteued people, aud restored prosperity to 
the kingdom : he reigned sixty years. 


We have again a barren series of successive princes, whose names and 
reigns alone are recorded 


I'earg. Month. 


Utp. i&csha, Hbo reig;necl - - 30 6 

lliranyacsha, - . - - - 37 7 

lliranyacula^ . - . . 60 0 

Vdinucula^ ----- 60 0 


The last of these was succeeded by his sou MihiraC ula/}- a prince ofvio- 

* Chaeder nw Mabrah. ut roi ding l» tli«* author of the ; \arayana Cut 

ityn* there are two fountain'*, one «>f the aiiake and the other of hia noii'in-law, on tin* holders 
of Dutchenpara, aud their uiutvii water runs to Laidcr. Abulfazl speaks ot u rivulet with a 
bed oi white clay in this situatiou (Ayin AcImti, ti. laS). The origin ut this and stmiiur fables 
is Very obviouh : they arc iiiveiiti--d acoouiit for the vanoiis |diriioinena, nith legard 

to Jukes and spimgs, W'lln m liieli t 'fmhmii .ho |>I« ntifiitlY iihoiiiidb. A/miJaithtin u long list ol tlie 
Ajaibu^ Gtiarmbot' this diHlucl, and ih fur from having exhausted thc8uh)€et, il we may do|M‘U(l 
upon <iUier authorities. We know less of Cathmir from r.uropean etKjUiiy than of almost auy 
Rthcr district in the East: it would no doubt amply r.'waid more minute mvesi'gatiou* 


t These names are sfraugf ly transforoied in the Aifin Acberi to 

AdutbuUbeli 

Heniya. 

H* renkul. 

Ebeshek, and 
Mirkhul. 

*11ic first prince appeals to be iiitendod by the name of I*usciiCAR^8HA, which means the 
same thing, * the lotus-eyed,’ who is meutioned in the MudrS HaetkoMt us the king ol Cashmit, 
who was one of tlie princes cunfeilorated against Chandrugupta or Sniidrocottus The second ot 
|hs •nies Hixanyausuais the hero of a ni«rvelIaiM story m the FriAot to<A«, which Icaili to 

bi« 
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lent and cruel propensitiu? ; the kingdom upon his accession was crowded 
with MU'^k’han, although whether as attached to the king, or ns enemies, 
does not appear. I'iie >iulent disposition of this monarch led him to an 
attack upoi\ Lanca. The cloth of Sinhala was stamped with a golden foot as 
the seal of its prince ; the wife of Miuiracula. wearing a jaeket of Sinfialti 
cloth, the impression of the .seal came off upon her bosom, and the king 
happening to observe it, was fdled with unappeasable indignation, at the 
idea of the foot of a stranger being impressed upon the bosom of his wife. 
To revenge the fancied insult, he led his army to Lanca, deposed the king, 
and placed another on t!ie tlirone, stipidating (hat (lu-cloths called 
Yamuihadeva .should in future bear Ids own seal, a golden sun. On his way 
back to CugKmir, he subdued the sovereigns of Chola, VurwHn, Lula, and 
Other inonarchs of the Deeshin. Arrived in CasAmir, he tounded the temple 
oiMihireswara in the capital, and built the city Mihirapur in (he district 
otHolora, in which the Gandhar* Brahmans, a low race, and therefore the 
more higlily csiccined by this inic|iiitons monarch, vx re permitted to seize 
upon the endowments of the more respeetabic orders ot the priesthood. Ac¬ 
cording to Mahommed A~iin, lie also constructed in the purguiiah ol Ouder 
the Chandracul canal, which existed in that writer’s time. 


Two instances of (his monarch's ferocious disposition arc recorded by 
the original authority, and have hotli been transcribed with some altera¬ 
tion by Abulf.izl ami the other Mohammedan authors: on the return of Mi- 
UiRActLA to his o., ,, kingdom, one of his elephants fell, whil-t proceeding 
along a narrow delile, and was crushed to pieces hy the full: l!ie cries of the 
dying animal were music to the ears of the prince, and so delighted was he 
with the sound, that he ordered 100 elephants to be precipitate,1 in a sirni- 
larmanner, that Ins enlerfainmciit might be protracted ; according to 
the pa^s was (lience called llasti ^Fullar; Hagli signifying an elephant 
and meaning injury j the latter part of which etymology is scarce,, 

... ... 

, “diei rps|Kcls thcTp is no question of tile identity. 
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ofSanscrit origin; besides which, (hat author isalitilrat variance with him¬ 
self, as he had previously separated tlie two words, ami told its that tliey 
were different portions of the Bember road, through both of which an army 
might pass. The other anecdote has been supposed to account tor the 
title by which this prince was known of Tricotihd, the slayer of (iiiec mil¬ 
lions ; amongst the ruins of Narapur, destroyed as wc have seen in the 
reign of Naha by the Niiga Slsravas, some Khasa tribes had taken up their 
abode; to .drive them from the prohibited residence, a large stone fell into 
the bed of the Chandracula river, and completely obstructed the current: the 
prince uas instructed in a dream that its removal eonid only be effected by 
a female of unsullied virtue, and ho accordinglv commanded women of res¬ 
pectable birth and station, to perform the task ; their elfurts were unavailing : 
women of the first families and supposed irreproachable conduct, attempt¬ 
ed in vain to remove the stone, and its removal was at last effected by a fe¬ 
male of a low class, the wile of a ])Ollcr: the king incensed by this divine 
proof of tlie corrupt li\ < s of the female i)a' of his subjects., ordered them to 
be put to death, together uiili their husbands, children, and brothers, as im¬ 
plicated in (I'.eir ilisgiacc.* The blood shed by the commands of this sangiii- 
nary sovereign, was expiated by his death: snffeiiug under a painful disease 
and awakened to some sense of his past cruelty, he determined to put a vo¬ 
luntary term to his existence and en<l his days upon the funeral pile. lie found 
it iinpos.sible, however, to meet with persons qualified to conduct the cere 
monies of his cremation, as his kingdom was crowded with the impure tribes 
of Darad(ls,\ Dhotcas and Mlcch'/ias. Revoking therefore his grants to the 
(jdndhdra llraliiiiaiis, he invited those of Aiyadesa, on whom he bestowed a 
thousand Agvaharas in ViJaj/ilawara. The pile was conslrncted of military 
weapons, and the king having sealed himself on the summit, the fire was 
applied, and quickly put a period to his suffeiings aud his crimes. The du¬ 
ration of his reign is said to have been 70 years. 

* The point of (Ills story is tlie same as of that related of PHERON by HsRODOTOs, ii. 
Ill', and dneimt UuiBcrtal Iluiury, i. 291. 

t A. It. vi. 417. Oauxtrd, the mountainous range north west of Cnthmir, nod the present 
vi Uio Ihtrth, 
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Vaca* the son of Mihira Cola succeedetl his fattier; he founded (hecitf 
Lavatwlsa on (he banks of Vacavati river: he vras prevailed upon to assist a 
Yogtsusarl at a rite, which enabled her to traverse the air at a spot where 
the iiiiprcssioii of her knees is still visible on u rock.f He was accompanied 
by a hundred of his descendants, and the legend of SataeapdUsa and the 
hlatrichacra stone is still commemorated at Khira Matka or Khira College: 
Vaca reigned 63 years and 13 dajs. The names and reigns of his imme« 
diale successors a:e all that has been recorded of them : 

CsiiiTiNANOA, ruled . SO^ears. 

VasuNANDA,.... 52 years and 2 monthsi 

Bara, .. 60 years. 

Acsha.T . 60 years. 

A Caina Sastra is ascribed to the second of these princes. Acsha was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Gopaditya,§ a |)rince of eminent piety, Avhose virtue 
brought back the Satya or golden age: he enforced a strict observance of 
the ritual and distinctions of cast, removed those Brahmans who had adopt¬ 
ed iinpnie practices from their endowntents, and inv ted others from distant 
coiiiitiics to replace them, and finally he forbad the killing' ol any animal ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of saci'ilice. According to the Mohammedan authoi ities, 
he built a temple, or the iiiomid near the capital ol Cashmir, called I be Takht 
Suliman;\\ it wasdestroyc 1 with other places of Hindu w .rship liy Secaii- 
dcr,f one of the first .Moliainniedaii kings of Cmhmir, and who, on account 
of the bigoted assidniiy rvith rvbich he demolished the vestiges of Hindu 
superstition, isconstantiv alluded toby the title Hut Skelcen, the idol breaker. 

* Beck. Ayin Acberi* 

t At Bereti or Meren acrording to Na'ra'Van COLt who adds that sho killed the king; tba 
aubsequent allusion is not furtliiT ex|dDincd.by Calhai^A PuRDlT. 

X Kuinund. VittnHnd. A^r. AJ. Ayia Acberi. § Kulvarit.—/&«/, 

„ Bedia-ad'din if ice* a tradition that the tomb in this building was said to enihrine tho 
remam* ot a cniihuan apostU'. 

II Th'*- is from Be^addin, but Narayan Col a^aerta that it waa atill atanding in his tima. 
^orater does not notice any rums or buildings on this apok but wa have mention made of them 

‘f 
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GorlDirri, aflerft rcijn of60 years, was succeeded by his son Gokehna,* 
of wbom it is merely stated that lie ci ected a temple to GoKERN^SwARA.f 

NarendrIoitva.I liis son, succeeded him, after n reijjn of57 years: Aereign¬ 
ed 31 years and a few months, and Itfi the crown to his sou YuoRiSHfHi'KA^ 
suriiamed the blind, from the smallness of his eyes. 

Tire commencement of this monarch’s reign was inftncnced by the same 
attention to virtue and propriety, as hud governed the conduct of his pious 
predecessors. As fortune had however decreerl tliat he should be the last 
ut his d} nasty, he gradually ceased to regard the lessons of prudence and 
piety, and addicted himself to sensual pleasures and disgraceful society; he 
was constantly inebriated with wine : his eonipunioii:, were harlots and bul- 
foons, and he treated with levity and scorn the adnionilion ofhiscnuu- 
eellors : the administration of affairs was neglected : the chief nobles defi¬ 
ed the royal authoriiy, and foreign princes encroached upon the confines of 
the kingdom. To prcvcnl the ruin of the stale, and to revenge upon the 
prince the insults they had received or prevent llitise which they anticipated, 
the ministers approached the |>iduce with a numerous and well appointed 
force : as lesislancc was hopeless, the king preeipitatelv fled from Srinagar, 
and secrclerl himself in the woods an 1 inoiiiilains with his women and a few 
followers, doomed now to exchange luxury for privation, the downy couch 
for the sharp rock, and the harmony of minstrels for the wild dashing of cas¬ 
cades, or the wilder horus of the uiounlaiiieers: he at last found a icfiige in 

by Bernier. A ’1 opposite de ccite nioiitauuc it en paorit am* ails'.! avee line petite mpsi^ueo 
avec uiijaidiii et un Ires ancien batiineiit ipii iimri|U( avoir i tc uu U-iiipls d' Idolvs, quoiqiia 
I’appolle Tact Souteman, Le tioiio Ue lioulemau li. 271 

• Kurren.—Ay. Ac. 

t The lord of Gokerna, being in fnet a Linga, a« vvlicnerer that emblem of Siva is set 
«p, it receives the appellation of c iiin|ioiiniled witli some word expressive of the divine 

attnbnies, as VisWL'bWABA, the Lord o( ell; of Iho lociility ol iissite,as Gaugeticara Ce^mr 
warn, &c. or ot the peisoii by whom it is creeled, as in tlic lest. 

} JVarWMfraunr.—.1; .te. \ J&cdiihtir.—lbUI. 
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the courls of some compassloiiale prlnceB, where, according to general be* 
lief he died iu exile; according to other accounts, he engaged in unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to recover his kingdom, in one of which lie was taken prisoner 
liy the nobles and tlirown into captivity, from which he was released only 
by his death. The term of his reign was 48 years. 

The siicressor of YuoiiisiiTHfn was PRATAPAonr*,* who was invited from 
another country ; he was a kinsman of the king \iCBAMAniTrA ; adiflferent 
monarch, says our author, from the Socr/W Ykramuiilyu, although some- 
times ideniilied crronconsly with tliat prince :f he was a virtuous monarch 
and enjoyed a prosperous reign of 3S years, leaving his crown to his son, 

Jaiai'c As,j wlio also reigned 32 years, and was succeeded by his son, 

TuNjtNA,^ who with his queen Vacpushta, erected the temple of TuNcftf- 
WAHA, and foundod the c.ily Haravasanticd, in a district watered by the Sa- 
tahradd, and l^iii/rr^aha like llic l)ow of India, and its string.^ In their timo 
existed Ciiandaca a poriio.i of'DwAiPAVANA, whose is well kiiowq. 


In the reign of this prince an iiriscasonalde fall of s now in the mouth 
RAnrfra destroyed the crops, and caused a iiiinine, in which great iininliers 
of people perished ; such was the general distress, that all the ties of so¬ 
ciety were dissolved, and all the duties of' life disregarded : modesty and 
pride, family honor, and public respect were all forgotten : the love of pa¬ 
rent and thill), of hnshand and wife, no longer prevailed: every individual 
sought alone for self-preservation, and although reduced to bones and tens 
dons, the famished skeletons fought with fury fur tlie carcases ti'ilie dtplH 

• PmaMHt.—Ay. Ac. 

V Notwithstaniling our author's aMortion, itAlAems probable that the identificatiuii is right, 
Karayac Cul and JBedta-od-rfm stale that Prclapidilga was rclaled to VicramStHlya, the cele¬ 
brated prince of ^aUa; we shall have occasion to advert hereafter to this subject more fully. 

J Jugg0ok.~‘A^ Ac. 

\ Btmjir.— 

1 The first is the Setlcj, the second must be the Beyak, to which Uie name ia the textsufi- 
cieutly approaches. 
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The king exerted himielf lo reliere the distresses of his subjects, end ex< 
hausted his own treasures, as well as those of his ministers, in procuring 
■applies of grain: the jewels of his court and queen wore appropriated te 
the same purpose, bill the famine still continuing, the monarch, despairing 
of relieving his afflicted people, and unable to witness their sufferings, deter* 
mined to put a period to his existence by committing his body to the flames: 
from this purpose he was dissuaded by his queen, and once more addressing 
their earnest supplications to the gods, they obtained by their divine inter 
position, a miraculous shower of pigeons, who fell dead in the streets of the 
capital every day for a considerable period, and furnished the inhabitants 
with food until the products of the earth once more supplied them with 
subsistence. This priace died after a reign of 36 years: his wife accompa* 
nied him on the fuaeraipile at a place thence called VaqtuthUtavi, and to 
which it was cuatomary, in eur author’s time, fur persons lo bring the dead 
bodies of those husbands to be burnt, whose wives hud the virtue to enu* 
late the example of this pious princess. 

As the pure piety of this couple did not perniil their having posterity, a 
prince of another family ascended the throne; he was named Vijavi,* and 
built the temple of Vyaycivoara in ttie capital. lie reigned S'l^ears, and 
was succeeded by bis son 

jAY£a»RA,f who was distinguished by the length of his amis, Iiis iiaiuls 
toncliiiig his knees: this prince was fortunate at first in a minister of great, 
integrity and talent, named Sandiiim.ati, hot influenced bythc advice of those 
who envied the minister’s s iperiority, the king conceived an aversion for 
him, and dismissed him from his etnplojmenis: the poverty lo which he 
was thus rerluced served only to heighten his repnlation: he devoted all his 
thoiiglits to religion, but a report, of heavenly origin, soon prevailed, that h« 
was yet destined to wear a crown: whi-n the report reached the king, his fears 
were excited, and seizing the person of Sandhim.ati lie threw hitu into pri¬ 
son, and kept him several years in cl se confinement; at the ex])iraiion of 
that term, the king, feeling his end approach, wasdct’rmined before L.s death 
• Jigetry —Abullul. Chuiidtr.—lkul. 
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to triistrulc the decrees of fate, and to carrv with him into a future state the 
sjiirit of his oo...'\ious luinister: accordingly, on lue same night on whicli the 
iiiounrch'e body >vuit burnt, tiie executioners put SaHOBiuiTi to death upon 
a stake.* jArcNoRA reigned 37 years. 

A\ hen Usna, the Gum oCSsnohimati, heard of his death, he repaired to the 
pld<-e ol exeetiliriii, to n'cmer tU'-niid secure fur it futicrul riles- 
On taking the liody Iruni liie .‘•take, and fasieniiis: tliefeet and heaii together, 
in Ollier to ri iiii.ie llio corpse more eoiiimodiously, he w.is struck bv an 
im-cnuiioii on the I'orelic.id, eliichhis knowledge ciiulilcd him to decy|ihcr; 
it was to tins ettccl, "a life of poxerty, t ‘ti y‘ uis' imjiri oimieiit, death on 
a slake, a id accession to a lliicnu'predictions of which three had come to 
pass, nnd the tourih w as yet to befnliilled. Fortlieuccomi lisliineiil ol the splen¬ 
did paj-t of our hero's fate, the Uru/iman pvrinr- co ilios-riles which com¬ 
pel tile attcmiance of the ministers ol .Siiia i.ic : who accordingly 

appeared, and restored animation to the Iitel 'S'i liody ol Sanouiuati whom 
they endowed with singular bcantv and suiicrnatural poxrers, and hailed as 
fnturi' king l>y the title of Vm x R.4 .m.| The news of Ihi.s mi.aeuloiis restoru- 
lioii liprciid llirongli the kiiigdom, and all classes of people, iiiijielled by re- 
sisilc-s destiny, liasleiicd lo salnic iiim as king; they led him in Iriuinnh to 
the eopilal, and he commenced liis pious reign. 

Whoever might have been tlic person, thus made the subject of mira¬ 
culous li'iiililion, it appears Aoiii our aiilhoi's accuiml, supported by him 
b) reference to local coirolioralioii, fliat he was an active pro iioter of the 
wonsliip of Siva as ihe Linga, witli the usual accoinpanimcnts of tlie Trident 
and llie> It ill. Many Icmpli.s of this de.scriptioii, contiimed at a long suhse- 
qiieiil peii.id, to he uscrilied to tins reign, and particnlaiiy one calieU ASa- 

• Ttrsrrotf^itrifrhii tffptmfiti -S ftrutfsrti'i 

>\NniiiVATi cK Yntodhy ihr suvan'* f'lt'oriris on thi’ .SWa was killed." 
peihHps Majo; Wtlitus! ctmtxul'TK i'l ittstionii'iitto kc acros».—&e .d. it*. 

But ine piiuwiitiient uf impalini; has always pn-Aaiuil ni tht.'c&si: accounu of it ia Cayiop^ 
ihft Biirmtn Empire. &c, art oumeruus and uuLtiLiiti.'. 

1 Xiuuj.^AbmtJazi, 
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hairalingam, from its coDtoining a tliousand Ungat, constructed of stone, 
the rctnuiits of which were visible in the time of C'auiana Pa&dit. 

I . niigning47 years. Ary*, thepioue monarch, wiiose court was nke the 

palace of Mahemara, where tlie articles of fashioiiaUie dress were ashes o( 
burnt cowdung, rosnrics of the Elrocarpm, and irialftd locks of hair and the 
favorites and companions of tlic prince . mendicants and ascetics, grew 
we^iry ofthe cares of stale, and determineu to retire into the seclusion, letter 
suited to his apparently fanatical propensities: having found that a de¬ 
scendant of Yudliiiht'hir still lived, be rccomuicnded the youth as his suc¬ 
cessor, and delivering the government into the hands ol the nobles, he di¬ 
vested hiinseli of his royal oniainenis, and w ith no other garment than the 
Dhoti, bare-footed, and vviihont his turban, carrying with him the Archa» 
linga,* and observ ing a strict silence, lie came out from the city, followed 
by an immense concourse of people : at the end ot about two miles, he sat 
down under a tree, and addressed his followers, whom he prevailed upon to 
dispeise: he then resumed his route to the Tirt'ha of NANofl* orNAMsfesui 
TRA. wnere he ended iiis days in asifnc ■■■ortification, and il assidn^nc woi - 
ship of the god whom the three worlds ohev 

Megiiav'aiiana. I w ho was invited to succeed to the throne of his ancesfon 
wusthctiiiril ind(-<ccnl from YirDHisiif' hir, being his great grandson: hisiniher 
had foitiid an asylum at the court ol Gopaditva. king of Gandh&r, whose as¬ 
sistance had restored liim to some degree of opulence and conscqueticn ■. his 
son M6chavAh AN* was thence enabled to present himself amongst the can¬ 
didates for the hand of the princess of Dragjyoitsn, or Asam, and to obtain Ircr 
election.} With his wile. !,nd a suitable dower, he had rejoined his father, 

• The/imyiMiprofess tba exelusieeworshipofSivA,udu appropriate emhlem of that <li’ilv, 
in its most obscene form, iactosed in a diminutiTe ailrer or copper shrine or temple, is suspend¬ 
ed from the neck of every voUry as a eortof personal god—WUhs’s Mynn, i. 501 . Thin i* pro¬ 
bably the Arekaiingam of oat original, orrAo' meaning worship. The introduction of this sort into 
the Deetktn in the eleventh century must have been long aubseqaent to its estabiisbageat iii the 
north of India, by any calculahon that may be adapted. 

+ Megiiahcn.—AA n^osI. 

} Acevrding to Redia-od-dm the lady waa tlie princcif of XHeta, 

£ 3 
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when the Nobles of Cashmir sent a deputation to solicit and accompany his 
return to that kingdom, to which he immediately hastened, and of which he 
anumed the sovereignty. 

MSohavXhara, although a worshipper of the orthodox divinities, waaia* 
dined to adopt the Bauddka doctrine: he encouraged the professors of that 
heresy to settle in his dominions, and particularly praWbited the destruc* 
tion of animal life, grunting from the public revenue a maintenance to such 
individuals as followed the business of hunters or butchon, whom bis enaot^ 
neiits deprived of their acouslomed means Ht support. 

Aldiough thus careful of brute exittence, he seems to haso baaa iasS aar» 
poloos about human life; being a warlike and vktoriaos aovoraign, and 
'engaging in remote and hostile expediti ons he is said to have led hisstr* 
teies to the sea shore, and by the aid of VarmOt, who opened a dry pads 
tHrougn the waters for his army, to have crossed over to Imu* or Ceylon, 
sshose he ascended, with his troops, tlie Gem-ttukrmmg peak of the moui|i> 
•tain iSoAodn.* V> hiist encampeu on toe mouniam, the king of the idsnd, the 
Rdtskaia ViaatsHASA.t came voluntarily, and submitted to his-invader, ip 
consequence of which he was confirmed in his sovereignty, on condition of 
bis no longer permitting in bis island the expenditure of auimal iifle.J Mk- 

* Adam't peak tlie itoku ud Rohm (Cl^^) of the Mahamnwdua, tccording to 
whoa slao It custaioed ainti of pneiou geaa. /toAaiid impliea the act or imtniaHt oT as^ 
cendhig aa itep', a ladder, *c. and aiay refer to Uw rude atepe and Ualu of iron cliaiii arork, dea- 
oribed by Vateaigit, and more recently by Sir- Pertieat, and Str Wiltiam Orntda/, i. 69. 

t After the dcfeil and death of Ra'vA lfa, Rama conferred the lovereignty of ioned iipoa 
RavanVs younger brother ViBH fsHAifA, who ia generally auppoaedlo be eliU the monarch of 
ImcA 

t la odar worda, he inirodeeed or eofoioad the Bauddka faith. Whatavar oredit it any be 
thought, that iheae Caduatriaa talea of a coaqueat of Ceyloo by one of lhair kings deserve, they 
are eueii>a'‘lj counceted with the Suthatete tiudHioaa of foreign iavanion, and coBaegeent aim* 
dnotiMoftbe BauaUbi faith. Vmava Raja, the firet monarch of that ialand, aid who isUodissd 
the preaeai religion, invuded it. it m Aud eitbci 694 yeers before Chriet, or A. P. 71 or lOU orttO, 
A. R- vii. 61 and 421. Maloa^ aed daiaviUtit acconnti ofCbyksi. Piecordanciea that adait 
perhaps of aom,' crpiauaiion, the brat referring to the period at which €l«alaaa the founder of 
the Bauildlia luith exisle.l, end tlie others to the date of ito istroduclios is the Island, as f vent to 
wbiiih foreign '.v'pu.tt uua ehuily condu.irc; 
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MAtIbam theB returned to Cashmir, where the memory of his transmarine 
Cipedition, says our Sanscrit guide, is still preserved on the banners, which 
•» particular occasions, are carried before the kings of Cashmir. 

The ton of the !a8tprince,Sii£sHTAs£NA,* also called Pbat aras£na, succeed- 
odhit fattier; the Hindu record only commemorates bis founding a temple 
of Pravar£sa; but Bedia-ad-din makes considerable additions to hU history' 
according to him, tiii« prince established his mother on Ihe vacant throne ot 
Khota, and extended his own authority to Khatai.Chin and Mackin. He reign¬ 
ed SO years, and left his kingdom to his two Mas HisA^VAt and ToaAMAt !a ; 
Hielbrmer holding the superior station of the Sdmrdjya, and the latter that 
of the Yttuvarijya, or being respectively Emperojr and Casar, a division of 
power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus, and one which, with 
tliem, as well as with the Latin, Greek, or German princes, was often a 
source of public contention : it proved to be so in the instance before us ; the 
latter having proceeded lO'strike coins| in his own name, the elder brother 
took offence at the measure, and deposed the Yuvardja, and keplhiin in close 
confinement. The wife of TobanLia, who was pregnant at the time, eflTected 
kfet eiaape, and found shelter and privacy in a potter's cottage, whOre she 
was daiiramd of a son: the boy was brought up by the potter as his own, 
but bis high birth betrayed itself, and be was a prince in all his sports and 
•mongst bis play-fellows; his juvenile imperiousness having caught tlie aA- 
teotion of jAyfiunaA, his maternal uncle, then searching for lui sister, lei to 

V, 

* SvtibssiD. — Atulfial f Hereu.— Hid. 

t Daart: tbe word is Sanscrit, and altbough generally sigaifying a eertaia weiglit of gold, 
aleo means as abure, a gold coin perlitpii of the weight of 32 rettis or abaot 40 grains. Tba 
iXner must bare been common in Persia and Syria at the time of the Arabic inrasioD, ae tka 
Arabs to whom an original coinage, was then unknown, adopted both itand the DirAasierAMA- 
rae. Aacaiding to the Ayia Acberi, tbe Dinar weighs one taissa4 and is equal to tawie-flh of a 
BUtm, wbiob weighs from ^0 to S*iucafi,or,at7l, the average giving a pr op aitiina nf gofal and 
db/tt, as 1 to 10. According to Ferithla the Dinar was wortli 2 Rupees, whiek wiUgive us about 
tkn Mac proportion. There is an evident etymological affinity betweeatke Diamr of (he Wraiu 
tmt Ike . H in ernti of the Romans: Ihe latter, though originally a siivoraaio, was also sfggkW, and 
' (ha nakor of tba Fsr^pfsi named Adrian’s, states, that Denorai, both gold and silver, were amongst 
(ha articles exported from Europe and carried to Sarfgaxt or Baioaok; the Sanratit, Dinar, mag 
tkasafort ha derired &oa the Rosua ceiu. 
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their discovery, and that nobleman privately took home his sister and her 
son. In the mean time Toramana died in captivity ; on which event the 
princess, to divert her jjrief, went, accompanied by her son upon a pilgrim¬ 
age to the south ; during her absence the king died, after a reign of thirty 
jearsand two months. He left no posterity, and the claims of his nephew be¬ 
ing unknown, tbe throne of Cashmir was vacant, and continued so for a 
short period. 

The ruler of Ujajfini at that tim'.- wa-f Sritnan Ileraha t ici'amaditya, wlio 
after expelling the MIcehck'has, and destroying the Sacas, had established his 
power and iiiQuence throughout India * In bis train was a Brahman named 
MfTRiGuFTA to whom he was much attached : upon hearing of the vacant 
.situation of the Cashmir lliroiie, and the indecision of the nobles with regard 
to a successor, he sent the Brahman to them, with a letter from himself, 
recommending him to their election: they complied with the recommenda¬ 
tions of a sovereign, whose commands ihev felt themselves unable lo resist, 
and crowned MatbiocptaI' as their king. 

The reign of the Bralnoati was of limited diiralioti ; the death of his 
powerful protector exposed him lo the disatrcctioii of his chief subjects, 

•Who was tbia prince* '! As tlie cntiny of iIip AS^acon, and alsMi from our author’s chronolocv* 
be ii aynchronous with SdUvii/mrui, with whom indeed, notwithstaiidinf; a diflerence in date of 

years, all the Hindu nccoums repr^'Hent him to have been engaged in hotiUlily. We hare bad 
a Vteramddirya before him HI iluHliistury, not the Saean a«* expresbly remarked by the historian, 
and tfaereture we cannot doubt our uiithor's meaning, although we may quostiou hie chronoiogi* 
cal correctness, as I Mhall hereafter eodeayour to shew : it is siiigniai that in n very long 
eulogium on this prince, whicii T Imvc not thought it necessary to translate, the author never 
alludes to Soiivakana, nor to any ol the literary ornamrnts usually assigned to Vivrama'g court 
The Dana Heesha appears tobearsomeaffiiiity to iimAo (A.K.ix.l76) father oftha 

FtBrame oCthe fifth century, la whicIi indeed he may not very improbably be placed. We must 
howerer leave these points for the present, as we are not yet prepared for their due discussion* 
The MohanmedaM writers are of no assistance here, as they repeat the name of SieramaJH 
widhout any comment on iu again occuning. 

t Muter 
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and to the arms of the lawful heir Fsataba S£na, who with a small but re* 
solute band of friends, was approaching Cathmir: he seems to have sur* 
prized the Brahman by an unexpected attack upon his camp, or at least to 
have encountered him upon a journey when unprepared for a contest, and 
although no serious engagement ensued, the issue was MlTaiourrA’s abdi¬ 
cation of the throne and bis departure to Benares, where be passed the rest 
of his life in religious duties: he reigned four }ears and nine months. 

Pmatarab£na,* so named after his grandfather, to whose dominion he had 
succeeded, was an active and enterp ising prince: he invaded the kingdoms 
of the south, and turned his arms against the son and successor of Ficia- 
tnadilya, named Pratapa I^ila or ^fiXDrrrA,t whom he drove from his capi¬ 
tal, and took prisoner. He seems to have been contented with this expression 
of his resentment, and not only to have spared the life of the prince, but put 
him again in possession of his hereditary kingdom, carrying off however the 
throne of the Ansanaaa, which he transferred to liis own capita After his 

• Pirwirsiii'.— AMfazt. 

i I have not been able yet to trace this son of ViCRAM A in any other works with much 
success. Col. Wilford informs me that in the CsnEtEA SamIsa it is stated that Vicramiditya 
had a son named N at’h A S flA whom he is disposed to regard as the grandson of VlCRAM A, and 
the son of this S'lLADlTYA. A Jain work of some celebrity, ,the Aatryamre MaUtw^,. is said to 
have been written by order of ^ILABitva, king of SuRAT; the author DhakZ^swara Suri, 
aecoiding to a marginal note in the copy I consulted, and which agrees with the traditionary 
opinion of the Jains, wrolb his work in the Samvatyear 417. The same woik cte. a propheUc 
annunciation, that tbe famons Vicrama'ditva would appear after 488 years of lu^a had 
elapsed (A. U. i*. 142), which scarcely agrees with the date assigned for the work, as, iTSi ladi- 
TVA, the son of VICRAMADITYA. succeeded his father, it allow, but ten year, for the niga of 
Uie latter. We miut reven to tbit hereafter. 

t The famous throne aupported by thirty-two female imagea, animated onea, if wear* to 
believe the legend. Accounto agree of ita being lent after Vicrama’s death, although it ia gene¬ 
rally toought to have been found ngaia by Bhoja. Wehave no further aoUce of it ia out hlM 
tory. JJedia-od-diacarries Pravaba SiTna to Bengal also, whore he aubdues Btkar SmK 
of HinoM, tod givaa the Governm-nt to Paits Sin*, ton of ShJCiutva. a son of th* aaOtor’a. 
making apptrenUy tbe woida Pik> and J)*«, implying the aame thing, a aort of tret . 
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return ii«^eteniiined to found a city wkicli should bo the capital of his king¬ 
dom, and h« accordingly constructed the city of Srinagar* on the banks of 
the Vitasta, and enhellisbed it with many palaces and temples ;ie also threw 
a bridge across itm river. His being the founder of (his city is confirmed by 
(he Moiuuamedan writers, although, as one of tlicm observes, it has under¬ 
gone mnoy vicissitudes since (be period of its foundation. PaaviRi Seiu 
reigned W years. 

The suocesaors of this prince were bis son Y uDUisufitiR, who reigned thirty^ 
niaeyeaetand three months, and AtssonNARfNDaiDiTvA.or LArsiiwA((A,twlin 
ruled thirteen years; be was succeeded by his younger brother, to whose 
rciga tile cztravagaat period of 900 years is assigned ; an extravaganco 
the more remarkable, as it is wkbottt a parallel in our author’s chroaoiogy,| 
and which must therefore have beea suggeslcxl, riihcr by a ncceseity for 
filling up $ 00)6 dark chas!n in the annals of CaaAmir, or to coinpcnsale for 
m error in the dates of the preceding amnarchs, who may have heerj placed 
two or three centuries too soon: both cnu.ses may perhaps have united for tins 
extraordinary departure from (hose bounds of pos-siliility, which in all other 
reigns have been preserved. 

The length ofRA^xem A’s reign is not (he only marvel attached to (hat 
priiiee ; he had been in fact, in his former life, a man of dis-.ipa'c'*! ha'iit-, 
but at last, by bis devotion to Bhramaravdslni, a form of Dubga, obtained, 
as a reward, his resuscitation m a royal race, and (he goddess hci-sclf as a 
consort, incarnate as Ranarambha, tiie daughter ofllAvis^NA, Ling of Chola.^ 

* “ The city, which in die sneient Bnnale of India waa kaowa by the lane of Seritughar, 
bnl now by that of the province at lar^e, extenda about throe niilea an each aida of the run 
Jtbm, over which are four ot 6ve wootieo u. 0. 

i J«>wdiifater. Lckhmen. Zehadut.— Ahulfmzl, 

X U alike the wiy |ierifKl» of the Peraiu CiiroBidei, in which such a term is fer from uucott* 

l&OD. 

^ The traditioiti of the South uitinate occasioual connetims of a like character betwewi ^ 
Otola and Caabnir priacea. Oae of the funner entitled in one account Sati Hifc Marti and ia 
Mother, R^a Ckata ww BaDried, it u aaid, to a davghtp*- of the King of CwbBir. 
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The divine nature of his queen was the immediate cause of the king’s pro¬ 
tracted reigiij us she conferred upon him the Pdldla Siddha Mantra, by 
which he was enabled to extend his life as long as he pleased. At lu-t, how- 
■ever, satiated with tliis world, he entered the cave of Namuchi, in tlie bed of 
the Chandrabhdgd river, through which he passed to Pdldla, and acquired 
a kingdom in the infernal regions: his wife, regarded rather inconsistently 
as a iSaeti of Vishnu, went upon her husband’s death to Swvladwipa. The 
claims of the next monarch to the throne of Cashmir are not stated by our 
■original, and the enutneralion of his genealogical progenitors warrants a sug¬ 
gestion that he might have not been the immediate siiccessor of Ranaoitv* ; 
he was the son of Vkrameswara the sou of Vkramderanta Vissia, and is 
named himself Vicramddilj/a, a strange series of appellations, and a further 
proof of some unaeeountable blank in the Cashmirian records ; Vicramadit- 
VA reigned 42 years, and was succeeded by hisvoungcf brother BalAwtv a.* 

Haladitva was a prince of a warlike character, and erected his pillarsf of 
ictory on th.e shores of the euslern sea O'le u-siill of his victorious excur- 
sioHs was his compelling the subjugated tnonarchs to beautify Cashmir, and 


• Beckernrftdut.'- Dalittlnt.— Abulfaxi. The Mohumlil^daii writers ajpro ihc Icxtex- 
'cepl Bedia-ad-din : he assigiiti it liir veart* to Uus muiiarcii, and a reign ol no morn 

timn 40 years : be itlncos also tlie Ooth }ear oi Jus reign as t otiUiupoi'ury ^itb liic bist of the 
Ilyra, and describes liis sending an eQlba^Ma<lo^ to Aiohiimmed. 

f Jatftatambha, the PiUar< of Seme and the Tiopbies 6f the Greeks And tloniAns ; that U 
^as tliR custom ol Hindu |mnceS to eieel these pillais is established by eoncuiit iit tt siimoiiieSf 
and it is prubthle that it is to tins practice hc are to ascribe ibcoii;>inol several solitary alone 
columoR stilt met wub in India, as ibe Lai of riroz-hhuk, the Cutlab mrliar, the pillar at A ilaba* 
bad, and those in I'lrbut, and other places: in genera) howt'ver they wtie coiislrueted, like tfaie 
wooden trophies ol the Greeks, of less durable materials, and As observed by Plutarcb, ** 'rune 
bas gradually eiaced these lueiuonals ufuadoua! hostility ” 

11 am especially afraid of my manuscript here: It is atone, in this section of the history, 
.end IS very inai’curjte. It is said that tins prince conquered Baucala or Bengal, a very tin* 
t ^oAiaioii name. hoHctcr, in Haidu books of asy period, I7«ar oi Bfoga being the usual term. 
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lo cunsli'iict temples and ediBces for the accommodation of such of (heir 
fcubjecis, as mijrkt visit that kiii«;dom.* * * § 

It was foretold to this prince by an astrologer, that he should be the last 
of tlie race of Gonerda, and his only daughter should transfer the kingdom 
to a diH'crent dynasty of princes.t The monarch was not well pleased with 
this prediction, and resolved to prevent its fulfilment, by refusing to grant 
his daughter in mafpiage at all: his precautions were unavailing: a descend* 
ant f>f Caucota Naga and protegd of the monarch, succeeded in ohla'ning 
jrrivalely tlic atrcctions and person of the princess, and the assistance of the 
chief ollicers of ^tate secured his accession to the throne, upon the death of 
the ting, which happened sliorlly afterwards. 


.SECTION II. 

* Bait DuRitBHA Veuddhana,*; the descendant of Carcola,^ thus obtained the prin¬ 
cess and the kingdom, and founded a new and powerful dynasty; his reign 
was chiefly dhtiiigiiished by his encouragement of religion, and the tem¬ 
ples he founded, or lire endowments he bestowed upon tbe Brahmans, lie 
reigned 36 years, and wusguccccdcd by his son. 


* Cunsistentiy with the former chroiiolo|^ Bedia-aii'dia makes this prince contempomry 
witli Yezdefird, fiom whom he wrested the north eaetern distiicle of Persia, but he confouods 
JiitiUilyu with Pratipiditga here, and pastes over the intermediate monarch tllogetbi r. 

t We have seen however the crown repeatedly pass into different families, and therefon 
our Bollior nods; unless indeed he considered the princes so described, as members, not of a 
different race, but of otht r branches of the Gouerdiya stuck. 

t Diil^yir Dirwun.—otiu^arf. 

§ Carcota is one of the Aoyof or Serpent demiRuds: the name occurs, as well as Aifn.in the 
lilt of them in the Mahabharata; a temple at Baarn m also dedicated to this serpent deity. 
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Pratapaditya* was (lie founiler of Pratapapur, conveiied by local pro¬ 
nunciation into Tapar, according to tlie Mohammedan aultiorilies. In tliis 
new ci'y a merchant named Nona, of the Rauldtya race, took np liis abode, 
and founded a college for the residence of/iauA/tj^a Brahmans Oftlic wealth 
of the trader it is staled os a proof, that on one occasion he lighted np his 
house with diamonds to receive (he King, whom he had heard formerly 
complain of being inconvenienced by the smoke of the ordinary lamps. The 
familiarity between the prince and merchant led to some unexpected re- 
giilts : the former fell deeply in love with one of the merchant’s women; and 
being unwilling either to commit a breach of hospitably, or to forfeit his 
fair name by a vicious act, be struggled with his passion and endeavoured 
to E,uhdue it; the contest induced a fever, which threatened his life; he was 
saved however by the generosiiy of his friend, who learning the cause of 
bis disease, not only yielded up the woman to the king, but exerted no 
small ingenuity in argument to persuade him to accept her ; his logic how¬ 
ever, made a due impression, and Narindra Prabhd was elevated to thp 
royal bed : it was a (riiiiful one as she bore the king seven sons, Chatidrdpira, 
Tprapira, Abkimuelapira, Amuctdpfra, Vajjdditya, Udayddilya, and LalU4- 
diiya; several of wl om succeeded In time to the crown. Pratapaditya 
died after a reign of bU veais. 


CuANDRAPiRA.t the cldpst SOU and successor of (he last monarch, was a 
prince of exemplary mildness and c(|uily. He punished his own officer?, for 
encroaching on the tenements of a Chamar,^ or worker in leather, in pre¬ 
paring till! site of a temple wliich he wished to erect, and which design he 
vas prepared to abandon if the consent of the leather-worker could not be 
obtained. .4liberal reward aitdhispcjsoiial solicitation obtained the acquies¬ 
cence of Ihe Chamar; his ground was duly made over to the king, and the 
temple was completed. We have another legend of his equity, and dis- 

• PeTtauba.Iut.-/li«//aW. 1 CliaBdranunel.—itiatfoil. 

} Who M on oul'CaHt coulij have uo ritrhto umU r % itrict Hindu adminiairation. 

14 
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criniiiialion re8pec(iiig the means employed by him, to detect the murder¬ 
er of a Kruliiiiaii, but it need not be here repeated, as the story has bcea 
told by AbidJ'asl.* CiiANonApiaA enjoyed the shoit cei^n of no more tbaa 
tig'hl yrars and eight moulhs.and tvassticceeded by his brother TAaApf8A,r|- 
a violent and oppre-sive sovereiun, and a:i enemy of the priesthood ; hU 
reign was fortunately a limited oqic, and extended to bo mere than four yeare. 
%nd a few daya 

A third brother l,u t rAoiTVAt sucieiHled to the crown: he was a prinec of 
gn-ut celebrity, and estublbbed by the vigour and success of his arms, his 

' All .tc ii. 17->. 1 do net find m my copies, the deecriptinn of tlir punislimeui awarueU. 

Almliii-I S'nv' tlif iiiurdi rcr « ns bianJul ip Uie forehead with the fnurc of a In aUlcun aittii, and 
timt soriiclliuig of Ihc kind was inliicird appears friim the cooteil, from wliitli a stania has 
Ir <11 proliaiily omitted : tlie puiii.slinirDt is uocordiny; to law, which on no account permits the 
iiillictiuii of capital pum .hment on the [lersun of a Brahman, but substitutes braad-, exile aad. 

Ill (lit IhfHiin r/f It 't tliu Law is (iius laid down from aitcirut .lutlioiilio. 

ww'Tlti fttt ^ruti irai y a f im it ym ti 

FYTSrfn: It 

A Bialunan rrimm is not lo bt put to duatfa; let the kin^ hare hint 

brauilt d, or txilutl.— VrihMpaH. 

ipnrm wtfuiJis mw.w 

mwrt flffttm ^fsTir^nm « tnrrtprt ii 

A llralimaii who causes abortiua, dehies the bed of bis teacher, steali gold, or drinks spi- 
riU, must be braiuh «1 widi a hot iron on the forehead, wrtii a headless figure, the vulva, tiie foot 
of a dog, 01 u /tasr. (die vintner s sign) and tlieu be banishetl.— BaufUidyaHu» 

4i?RTT* wm\ fT^rr?nr n w l 

VP? imx tjjvf II invc* 'i 

A headlcsK uiau la to be ''lumped on the forehead (of a Brabmau) who kills a Brahman : 
Utc vulva on hi-' win* dtlilus bi> («uru's bed ; a flag on hia who drinks wine, and Ihc fool of a 
dog on fits wiio coiuiiiits ihefi, hlling the scar YfiHiSichifutta (Peacock's biUfOr possibty sumo 
CttUsin MibstanLc.' - aVoreda, 

f lariiittiiil ■■dW/rt./. 1 Lullndiit - 
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cinhns to the snprctnc sovereignty rf fiulin, having mad6 with Us victoric 
oils armies the triiiinphuiit circuit of Hindustan. His fir't scone of action 
■w.is in the AMerved'i country, the diadem of which he placed upon his own 
head. He then turned his arms against Y&Soviauii. at that time sovereign 
of Camuj, a prince distinguished for his literary accomplishments, and the 
patronage extended by him to such eminent Poets, as Cwivacpsti, RiliiL 
Sai anil fin.vvAUHi'Ti * A peace was soon agreed upon between the mo* 
narclis l>ut as speedily violated : some informality in the addressofadis* 
patch fioin Y.aSovebma to Lalitaiiitva having excited the latter's resent* 
niciii, led to a renewal of hostilities, and the total stihversion of the king* 
doiii III ('iinniij. 

All li I Ji thus occupied in foreign war, the prince ajrpears to fiave devot* 
ttd suiiii iiienlioii to die del ails of domestic administration, and to have made- 
a iH‘w arrangement of the great offices of his court: over the eighteen 
brnneh 's of the government, he instituted five principal departments, the 
Maluiijraioiarn/iTa, or office of high chamberlain; Mbhtisandhiv'graha, that 
of tliiel M.iiiisler, or siiprenie administrator of peace and war; MahAswafald^ 
of the Royal -stables, or of master of the horse ; MahuhMndagnra, of the 
higli keeper of the treasury or arsenal, or perliaps both; and the Mahtisd- 
dhanabJitiga, an office of which the nature is not fully con veyed by the nomcn* 
ehiiiii'e. but which may perhaps be the supreme directorial or executive 
adiiiiiii«tialioii. Stiki aud others were the officers invested with these bigla 
fund ions. 

' Tlie Ino furmi-r ot Uku ». .niiowii. The tfaird is celsbrated w the aaiEor of thn MaMi- 
Muiiluica, and th<- Vltam lluma iliarUra. He might bare been at the court of Cmmf, but hs 
wax of a Utr-'ir or Vidertika family : be is usually considered at contemporary wilb. CiHdita, 
anil la tbe likoj* PfoianMa is brought to JSitjm't court. HJii own works boweser afford no 
ri asuii to suppose be was cotemporary with eitlier Calida'sA, or BuojA, and with respect M 
tlie latter, furnisb giuunds fur inferring the prior date of theI‘oet. TJie Aijfa Xanngimi is tbero- 
luii probably corr-ict in placing him about A. D. 70S or nearly two centuries before tUe pro- 
bahie peiiuil of Khoja's reign. Yasovjebma himself is not known, unless he be the same with 
KiRTit KR.M a', an apiM'llaiion Ilf like import, aud a priuce who is meatUBod in tbe opening; 
of ibe PralHnOia CAusdriidayo. 
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Ya^ovbkmX, after the aubjugpation of his kingdom, fled across Hie Fa- 
mima, and iiolliiiig more is meiilioiied of his history: his victorious antago¬ 
nist followed up his success by an expedition to the shores of the eastern 
sea: (hence marching through Catinga, tlie Royal Elephants advanced upon 
the kingdom of Gaur, and effected its subjugation. Lalitaditva (hence 
proceeded southwards, and invaded Carndta, then subject to a queen named 
who submitted to the invader, after having seen her strong holds 
in the Vindhya mountains unavailing to resist Inin : her submission having 
disarmed the king’s resentment, her beauty secured his favour, and she was 
restored to her dominions. . The army then marched to (he banks of the 
Caveri, whence crossing (he Sandal mountains, the king subdued the coast 
and {he Islands opposite: having reduced the seven Cramueaa, and seven 
Concanas, LALiriDiTVA continued to follow the shores of (he western sea 
to Dwdracd, which he entered to the delight of his soldiers : he then 
crossed (he Vindhya mountains, siid occupied Avanti, whence having mkde 
the circuit of India, and receiveil (he homage of its numerous princes, 
he now directed hi' steps to (he north : his march was a series of conflicts 
and triumphs; he was successively assailed by (he princes of the country, 
like another fndra engaged in clipping the wings of the hostile hills: the 
studs of Cumboja were vacated at his approach, and Bukhara was de¬ 
serted by its high-crested sleeds: after three successful battles in as many 
days, he respected (he Mutaelmattg, and directed his attention to other 
quarters.? The pale-faced BhoUa* scarcely pttiacled jiis regard, as (he cold 
wind, impregnated with the blossoms of the safflower, and the Accretion qf 
the Musk deer, fanned the tresses of his soldiers ; (he city of Prog^yotisA 
was empty qii h|s arrival, and he turned thence to the Stri Rdjya, wliercthe 
queen and her-subjects triumphed over (ha inouarcb aud his soldiers, by 
yther weapons than those oT war: after a short delay in that country, be 


* Buka-ad-din curies hha into JUaHutp to aid yexdejiid, bat he retreats before the 
lainc of the Arab iaradui. 
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auranced to the rraltns of Uttara Curu, whence satiate with glory, and Ii- 
den with plunder he returned to'his own dominions * 

On Ins return to Caskmir LsmiDiTrs rewarded his principal officers by 
bestowing upon them subordinate kingdoms; in this way he conferrerl 
upon hisdependants the principal ciliesof Je/andAare and Lahora (Lahore;) 
he also devised particular marks to be borne by the different tribes, as 
cfinractei islic of their submission to his power. Thus the Turushcas were 
obliged to shave half the head, and the DekhinU to let the cuds of their 
waist cloth hang down like a tail behind, and these distinctions are still 

• Whatever may be tiie truth of the military exenrHion of this Prince, the account of it gtreit 
in the original, which has been here followed as closely as the slate of the manuscript would 
admit, is a very curious specimen of the author's geogfaphical accuracy and knowledge, and 
throws some light upon the state of India at the period at which he wrote: it may therefoi' b« 
worth while to revise bis track: from Coaoi^' through the eastern districts of the present Com* 
ptny's possessions, Lalitddit^a may be supposed to have marched to the delta of tlie Gangtip 
Berhampuira, where we have what our auUior calls the Eastern Sea; and the coast along tlra 
opptr |mrt of the bay of Bengal, therefore, constitutes the country that he calls CtUmga, wbenna 
a alight deviation to the right brings him easily to Oanr, equivalent in its widest sense, tn: 
the greater part of the modern Bengal. The transit hence to Camiti is rather a consider¬ 
able stride, although it is obvious that the upper .part hf the Peninsula is intended, by re¬ 
ference to the Durgoi of the ITndkya chain of mountains, u nless indeed we extend the teim 
tb the eastern Ghauts, which may be considered as lateral processes from the mam iidge; as 
indeed the next stuge is the Caveri river, we come then to the southern limits usually assign¬ 
ed to the ancient Carndta kingdom. The Sandal or Malaya mouiiUrins are the western Ghauts, 
over which as the kingmarobed from Mysore he would necessarily come into the CoiMsm.'tba 
seven divisions of w'hich, as well as the seven Cramuca*, are something new to uv, although 
from the voyages of the two Arabians, and of the early Portuguese and Butch adventurers, we 
know, that that part of the Malabar coast was divided aniong'tt a great number of petty so¬ 
vereigns. The seven Conemuu are indeed known in the Dekhin still, aud comprehend thevihole 
of the Parasu Rama Cshetra, or the greater part of the Malabar coast: they are named Kkmla 
(Malabar), TWun^a or Tuhna, Oow RatJUra or Goa, Concanapro^r, heraiaha, VemhtioAod 
Berhen; the aeren CramuoM, it might have been conjectured, were connected witli Utc term 
Craagamore, but the otiginal name of tlut province is pro|ierly wriUen Canatgahr 
andtheypotublynignify aome of the groupes of lalandaoif the const of MalaUar: the islaua of 
Dirdraed, in Guzeral, the kingdom of Crukna, is the next stoce and was visitrd u orem veno- 
ation than enmity : from hence acroaa the ViiuOtga mounUMi' the kiiic coriii s m fbi/iia h-s 
march to the north, or rather northwest, bruig, Uuuto , acmrih.i: '••• 't illoid lA. Jtt. >iii. 
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ot«ei'vcd :• if he thus treated the ranijiiiVncd with some contumely, he 
made amends hy his inimiriccnce, for there was no part of India, where 

:!3C») the ancient Arackoiiia niit) iinr|uesuonablyaconutry in that directiun, acoHtttiy bordarinjlp 
on India. «<> tlit and inliabiied by impure or (*>r< ign tribes, famous also for iu breed 

ofborHCs. a lu'pe .strong breed id'whicli is still roared in the countries between Persia and 
lndi<* BhHkliuiu is tiie Peisiuii Ii(fUtara or Buckana , tlir word readt'rcd in the text MutMel- 
wrffM IS uiitleii III the oi.giii.il Mn*sHni or . ii is intruded by our author as theiiaiDOof 

a person, tor il orenrs :i';ain in (he it >;^ii ol I.ali i Ai>ri va'.s grnnd.soii .1 wxpi'ka, who is said 
in the ongiiuil to h.ive hnd i\tus»UHt niid others ns chicls ol ins iioctuinnl gtiaid : at the same time 
tile rerun eiir< td the imnit efu i sut h na iiitci i al, mdieuto rather more than oocindivtdual, an 1 
Is nil ar&iimi ni iii til^ oi <d its Ik mg .i nt'iie iiatiou : accetding to iVaruM Cut it should be 
(Tiioi or PiiHce ul Bokhara, if he is right, it should be At-maimun of the house 
of Alihatt thni isinl< ndt d, and who long it sided in AkoiamK, Imtuboni a reiilur} after the nigii 
ol htldiuU/ifi, .n i‘'iding to the c hiuiioIui>> oi oiii (i vt: the coiriclioii that would thus be re- 
ijiiiietl does not lj<>w*'Vci s<‘<>rti to lie Mi«li>|e iisilde, as our author'^ history here, allowing fur 
ii.Uioiml paitiaiiie s, is >ciy strongly ’‘iippoited by (he general histones of the MohamiBedan 
*viu. fs. this y, ly period, or fiooi («»7 to 712, Ua gencials of Bijaz, the (ioveriior of Kho- 
r«M«, were engaged in nctive hosiiliiies with ilnn neighbouis, both to the iioitli uiideast.oi in 
Jtokhaia .mil Cahuf, the llindii v-t whi.h lalt-i m.tkis .i distmcMshi tl tigiin m several 

ti:iiisa< iious. ( ibai'» .tffdinnwf'i/fm //iWoty, i. I.*,l .\< }ui h a geiieiai eteucidi nee is asiituch 
as can be eApwled, fur names are most deploraldy disli^iuied i»> both Hindu aud Muhamme. 
dan witills, audevents, 1 speciail) when remote in place and tiiii*‘.are not iii\>‘sUgated by eitluT 
•with luiieh accuiaey or care. Lalitaiiitv \ s next routi through But<M isiather a remote one, 

4 xcept we support the iiaiue Bkutra* to be applied lu the bill (ribcH ou the northern side of the 
liimalaija. the loule is practicable enough, autl would be much the same us Uiat followed by the 
Lamas iii I7l2, and by which aconsideru|de iiiteicourse between (’ashniir aiidChiut'seTurlary ts 
still oiaiutamed, Moorentfii, T}ui'iU ' tlinl the llliuleas aic scalluied through Uiis hue wc 
huow flow late authorities, iiaiuiltou obsei ves that tin Jllioleas occupy tveiy where betwi eo tlic 
lulls and the Tista the AIpwe region .la both side;, of Uic iudiis, (//asulfons Sfpal, oB);aniJ 
I'lasei iiieiiuufis ihaty/ynop, a valley, conlaiuJiig agrt at iiuiulierof Bhob a \illagcs,i«oiily four 
ihiy s loiiinej lioiii the Capital of Cailimii i h'rain't'k }limala, ;Jt>d): howcn r i.ur author evidently 
intends to carry Ins iieio into Bootan piupei, ajoumey ot considerable < xtent allhougli pioba- 
bly not so much so as it ii)i|)eais li\ the ui.ips wi \fi jiossess ; PrtujjyotiMk is eoiisideicd to be 
Uoitati III Abuiii, (A. R. viii. the Sin Rujya ispiubably Tibet, where customs similar to 
llu>‘'e ot the MaUibar Nairs prevail, ( 2'4n*vr's Rmbumi, 3lli’, it mt*y hortcvt i or al* 

most any portion ol the HiiiuLtya. ^ kt-kfutrivk, Iii7, /luso. 70,iV*.: wlun tin s..div pinc- 
tice exists, billBH the march bads «>H iiom aisam ’pp.>i> n{iy t<> iln-ninth, wt may iiguidthis 
jegioii to be lili'.t. Ol I 'taraCmi wN ^ .n.tctt occasjun to sinak. 

I le III igliiMiursnc Mnssnlmaii, lik< niton Mulianmit duns indeed, do shave the cenfrr ofths 
bead swU, and the pt-op" of Uie coast wiar lower garments long . that ihesc weie 
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lie did not erect Htatues and temples of thefjlods: a icry lonf^ cimmcration 
»>n.sui-s of these proofs of liis liberality, of a liich it m ill here be necessary only 
to particularize a few. lie founded the eities of Suninrhittipura, Dcrpila- 
jmra, Pkalapura, Lalitdpura and Pari/wsapio'a: in lluslicapio- he erected an 
image of Mucla Swami, and one of jXrihavi m the Slri lidjpa. In the 
Bhumi Grdim, he built the temple of Jphhta Rudra, and over and along 
the Vilttsltt he built bridges and stone ghats. ParUmnpura was his favorite 
w ork; in this city, lie built a palace of unhew u stone, and a \ ariety of royal 
and religious edifices: he raised a column of one stone, 21 cubits long, and 
bearing on the summit an image of Garuda: he placed in the temples images 
ol metal; one of Vishnu as l*.i k ihas i C'e<a v a w as made of pure silver, weigh¬ 
ing 1000 palas, and another colossal ligiire of Iti'iioii/i was constructed of 
1000 IVas/Viosof brass; a figure of JI vui with How ing hair, was set up ofgold, 
and another golden image was made l>> him of the .same deity in the Va- 
tiihit Jriitdr. Ilis e.\am|)le was imitated bv hisipieens, by tributary princes, 
and bv Ids ministers, oneof whom, a second ./iwu, named CiiANCi'NA,ana- 
tiieof iIo/t7ia/'o, erected a Vi/iar, ami set up in it an image, made in Magadhet 
or Behar, l alled indifferently by our author yi/m Vimba and Sugala Vim- 
bii, and therefore of undetennined character as to its being of Bauddha 
or Jaiua manufacture, altliough most probably tlie former: the foundation 
of Pavihdmpur* or Parrispur and its embellishment by this prince are 
recorded by the Mohammedan writers, of whom Moh.ammed Azim adds. 


, ..iKisril by the kinftn ort'«»*«Mr may 1»e denitd etea en Hindu authority. In the Hari raan.aponion 
.(ilic Mnhahkarait, and certainly ainoh older than Uie wort,before us, Hie fellosing nceount is given 
:il the imposition, of the distinguishing modes of wearing the hair,upon the tribes of MUchch’kuotto- , 
ri igiitrs; • The lung.9iiya«i inobedience to the orders of his Gara, Yanthta, deprived the MUtkeVktt 
of their institutes, and imposed upon them these marks ; the S*aat had half the head shaved, tho 
Vveoniii and Camioju the whole of their hair taken off, the Parados were ordered to wear beards.” 
Thovc customs might perhaps admit of verification, and might enable us to identify the tribes. Bone of 
the i; reeks were from a remote period accostomed to ahave the forepart ofthe heed: the mountainerra 
of the Himalaya shave the orowo.as do the people of Ca/irrisran with theeaccptionofasingle tuft, and 
some of these people, wUeh is acurioos coincideuce, are called Caumojees, (Elfhinalme't VtM, 81# 
and SI &), they also some of them wear beards five or six ioehes long. The Persians .ilso wore long 
beards io the rime of stmauanas MmnaUuau^ as they do still. 

• Purritfw is mentioned io thedy.stc.U.lfi#. with the addition tbal s infij idolatrous temple stood 
tliere, which was destroyed by SECANpen. Refi^d-iin s''0 '■nnv- t.- ila column into the minarets of 
a temple. 
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that the fragraeutt) of the pillar of Garuda were visible in his time: the statne 
of SuoATA also remained to the period in which our author wrote. 

Lalitadity A is the subject of many marvellous stories, one of which re¬ 
minds us of the exploit of Zopyrus: the minister of the king of Sicata 
Siadhu, probably of Tatta, presented himselfin a wounded and deplorable 
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dicted to wine, and in one of his drunken fits he ordered the city Praooro- 
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tertained of the transaction, he immediately issued positive commands, for 
hjs offeers to disregard any mandates whatever, that he should promulgate, 
whilst under the influence of wine.l 

We have an account, in this part of LalitAditva’s reign, of some tu- 

• The ftory la bnt imperfeetlir told hero, hot the text is so oorropt, I should scurcoly have ventand 
to select even the aboro, had I not boon oaontenanced by iVsrain Chf, who translates the etory in 
nuoh the same way, altering the name of the oonntrT to itfenm (that is, a deaart tract)OB the oeeaa. 

t So it was related of TVejm, who indulgredin a ahnilar propensity. VioolenUam pmdeDtih moDima^ 
caaii TOtaas lussa post longiores epulaj_ Aartlim fVtor. 
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there are no limits to the advance oi the ambitions, as there is no return o' 
the water, which the rivers, running into foreign countries, bear far away 
from its niiti? e springs. In consequence of this expectation, he directed the 
ministers to crown liis son, CuvalavIditva, with which order they sor¬ 
rowfully complied. The king's anticipations were realized : neither he nor his 
array ever returned, and their fate was never exactly known. Some reports 
say, that he was slain in hatlle; others that he and his host were overwhelm¬ 
ed and lost in a heav y fall of snow in Artfunaca. Some persons believe 
that he burnt himself, whilst others cretlit the tales tliat carry him to the 
farthest north, to those climes that arc easily accessible to the immortals on¬ 
ly, and speak of the wonders theiv seen and performed by him, and the fi¬ 
nal dv'struetion of hinv and his troops. Lalitaditya reigned 30 years and 
eight months; he was a popiilai' prince, and much beloved by those about 
hisj)erson: his chief ininistiTs wen: all deeply afflicted by his loss, and one 
of them, Mitra Si:nMA, disdaining to survive his master, drowned hinv-el!' 
at the confluence of the bindhu and VUustd. 

CuvALAV .ipiRA,* the son of I^vlitaditv a by CAMALinlvf, succeeded to 
his father; in the first days of his reign, apprehending the rebellion of his 
brother, a prince of a more active and violent temper, he put him anvl his 
mother Charramcriheu into confinement: thus relieved from the fear of do¬ 
mestic disturbances he began to contemplate foreign acvpiisitions, when he 
was diverted from his puiqvuse by a change in the tenor of his reflections: 
having been thrown into a jvaroxysm of fury by an act of unimportant dis¬ 
obedience, in one of his ministers, he reflected, when he became calm, upon 
the folly of yielding to the impulses of passion: his meditations extended 
farther, and convincing him of the futility of human power, and the short¬ 
ness of human existence, he determined to exchange his kingly throne for 
the cell of an ascetic. Having adopted this determination, he withdrew to 
the mountain Dnepat ha, leaving, after a short reign of little more thap » 
year, the crown to his brother VAiBADiTVA.| 


Kulj animd .—.a 
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Thw prince was of a cruel and ubandoned cliaracler; he expended his 
paternal treasures upon sensual gratifications, and drained /'nn/ifl'se/no- of 
its valuables and money, to purchase wmnen for his harani: to raise money 
also he sold great numbers of his subjects to the M/Mirlt'/iti.s. ami jn opa- 
gated through the country, tenets and practices, lit for them alone: fortu¬ 
nately his reign was a short one, lasting only set eti years. 

PaiTllIvVAPinA,* the elder son of VAJBADiTVt.bv tliequeen 3frt«yarwrf, 
.succeeded his father, both in the throne and in his liahit' of life: at tlie end 
of four years, however, he was dethroned by his hrother SANCiBAMArin t. 
the son of MammA, one of A’ajbAditya’s concubine.-, apparently ; this prince 
reigned seven years, and was succeeded by bis jounger brother, 

JayApIba,! a monarch who was emulous of his gt-and-father's, LalitAdi- 
tya’s, renown. Shortly aAer his accession, this prince marched upon an ev- 
peditioii against his neighhoiirs: his army was numerous and w ell appointed, 
hut not equally so with those whieh Lai.itAdita i had commanded, us a 
proof of which some of the elderly citizens observed to the king, who had 
(piestioned them on the subject, that be had but (t<i,000 litters with his ar¬ 
my, whilst his graiid-fatherhad l‘2-5,000. He proceedetl how ever on his ex¬ 
pedition, and when lie had marched some distance, .Iajja;!; his wife s brother, 
availed himself of the opportunity to usurp the tbionc, and jirepared for 
the maintenance of his unjust preferisioiis. Jav AciR \ s first determina¬ 
tion, on receiving intelligence of the usurpation, vv as to march back to CasA- 
Miir, hut on taking a review of his army, he found so many soldiers had de¬ 
serted him, that he was not in a condition to vindicate his rights; he there¬ 
fore disbanded the troo|is jet adhering to him, and with a few faithful fol¬ 
lowers retired arrived here, he gave to the Brahmans, thehorites 

lately belonging to bis army, amounting to 100,000 all but one. ‘••e grant 
declaring that whoever shoidd give an entire/ac, might cfTace the sealof Ja- 
Y ApIka, and substitute bte own; this grant he committed to the Gauges, the 


' PertooBDund. 
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waters of which woe tendered purer by the ingredient: after a short resi- 
dencr at Alialhahai he dismissed bid attendants, and determined to seek his 
fortune by himself 

The adventures of JAvipiRA at Paiimiraverdbam* then die residence 
ot Jayanta, king of Gaur, are the next subjects of our original, and are 
narrated with a prolixity that we need not emulate; he arrived alone and in 
Jiiimbic attire at the city, where his dignified person and manner,attracted 
the notice of one of the female dancers of a temple, by whom he was tak¬ 
en liuine and supported : whilst in this situation he killed in private encoun¬ 
ter !> linn that had alarmed the whole ejty, and having in the conflict lost 
one of his bracelets, on which his name w'as inscribed, he was thence dis¬ 
covered by the emissaries of Jayanta, and carried before that monarch; 
his reception was highly favourable. Jayanta gave him his daughter in 
marriaire, and furnished him with an array for the recovery of his paternal 

dominions, to which he was also invited by DevaI^erma, thesonofMiTRA 
✓ 

Sekma, dejmted for that purpose by the, nobles oiCashmir: he accordingly 
set forth on his return, the goddess of victory in liis van; and in his rear, the 
two terrestrial goddesses, C^ydnanda, the princess Ids wife, and Camo/itthe 
dancer, whom out of gratitude he had also espoused: at a village called 
Suslirnla on the borders of Cashmir, he wa.s opposed by the usurper, and a 
scries of (xiiidicts ensued without being attended, lor several days, with any 
decisive result; at last Srideva, a Ch^nddla,Uic head-man of a village, who 
had joined the king, made his way to the spot where Jajja was stationed, 
and struck him from otf his horse with a stone. fell dead upon the 

field, his followers Hed, and Jayapiba after an interval of three years was 
again acknowledged as monarch of ChsAmir, 

The cares oi JAYAPfBA were now directed to the cultivation of letters, 
and the improvement of his kingdom: he devoted much of bis time to study, 
and made himself a proficient in Sanscrit Grammar, under CsitfRA, a leam- 

* A cltjr ia Kcbar, it is lieliered, bit MtjUkt, to Out uie, nut have bean aubjeot to the kinri 
,of Bengal, wboae power nbuut the lioie in question, the beginning of the ninth century, does uppenr to 
hnee been so exteuirr, (see the Mongir Uratit, A. K. L 133, ud Mr. Colebroolta's nmarits on it, ix. 437.) 
JsYAMTA however does not occur xmouftst the Peila piinees, in those nutboriti6s,iior in AbulfaM’s lial, 
(Ay. Ac.) nsloaa in the Intter acme of tbo uaima are emaeou; a oircnmstaooe vary probaUa. 
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ed teoober.* He invited icholan ftom foreign eooBtries end so xaukj flocked 
to him as to occaftbn a dearth of Pa s rf t t ar wery whae, except in CemAmir: 
ttic- chief of the assembi; wac Bha((a, and he was assisted by DImodabi- 
ovpta; the principal poets were Manor atha, Sakc’haoenta.CiiItaca and 
Sandhiman, whilst Vamana and others were amongst his ministen.t The- 
principal foundation of his reign was the fort of Jagifmru, in the construc¬ 
tion of w hich he was assisted by artists sent him by ViBHisu aHa, the Ric- 
sliasa monarch of Lanca, whilst Aenu, the son-in-law of Pramoda king 
of Mathur\, and Javadatta one of the king’s principal ministers, con¬ 
tributed to its embellishment; the one by a temple of Siva, bihI flie other 
by aBraliminica’ college: besides this, Ja yapIba builtilfa/haiiajhirmCiMA* 
mir, and liis wives founded the cities Calfdnapur and Ctmmlapur, places nam-^ 
ed after themselves. 

Aftera short period of tranquillity, JayapIra resumed his military enter¬ 
prises : his first exploit was the reduction of a strong fort belonging to 
BnfMA 8 ena, king of the eastern r^on, and he thence p ro c e ede d agbnst 
Aramuri, the magician, king of Nipul,l whom, at the end of two or three 
days march, he found posted with his forces on the southern bank of a ri¬ 
ver: the appearance of the enemy inflamed the courage of flie king to te¬ 
merity; without a previous knowledge of die coiurtry, he itisbed into the 
river, and left his Iwavest warriora bebihd him; the stream at first was no 


* This nune ii sot known oiyess Swami, the comoientetor on ArntrUf be intended; tibo 
coojectve U rappoited by the netore of hie inetnietiou, and qoalifioatioM, the uthor faiin 
teaeker of the scieoee of words. 

t 11U not practicable to auertain with any degree of certa^l|;MiplMtrpMMMVIMlntinfc Id 
the indmdualfl named in the text Bhat'ta ia a title rather than a nmae, and li eindiad to mi \ i-nil 
autborn known to be natiref of Ca^mir, aa Mammata Bhstta, ttc aothor of the Knlph Prakaaa, and 
othrra. Damodara may be the author of the muatcal work called Smpda JDdioMlrini and there ia a 
Va'maka Aoharya, who la the author of a act of poetical Sutnt and of a Krtnint^Oii upon fhciVicThe 
poftieal prop»Raitiea of the prince accord with the character of theae wiitin(a; the other nwri olTef 
nothing ceen for oonjecUirf. 

1 There ia no inch nane howerer in Xtr^pemeA'a UMi hf the iViMfldnga. 
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more ikun knee deep, but it suddenly rose, and swept away the kii^ and 
lus army: the gpreater part of the soldiers were drowned. The king, cuntinn- 
ing to struggle with the waves, was earried down tbe stream: the cries of 
one army were echoed by the shouts of tlie other, and some soldiers of the 
enemy mounted on luHaled skins, nished into the torrent, and captured the 
drowning prince: he was dragged to tiie siiorc, and confined in u strong 
castle on die hanks of the Gaudied* his lu'oken and dismayed army re¬ 
treating hastily to C'ashmir. 

The redurn of the troops, carrying the news oftlieir discomfiture, and of 
the captivity of the king, spread cnnstemalion tliroughout CW/'m/r; the mi¬ 
nisters immediately assembled to deliberate on w h:U was to he done, when 
Dbva ^crma, the son of the faithful Mura Sarma, undertook to eiiect the 
liberation of the muuarch; for this purpose he urote to Auamiki, holding 
out promises of securing to him both the kingdom and treasun-s of Jav a- 
pIra, if admitted to his presence. The terms were readily accepted, and the 
miniater atteaiiied by a coBsidnrahie body of forces, entered NipeU; his anny 
he led to the banks of the Gaudied, o[)posite to the fort which held ids mas¬ 
ter captire, whilst be himself repaired to the court of .4 rami'ri : at aprnate 
conference with the king of Nipai, Dev a ^erma n-presented to him, that 
the trea.sures of Jayapim were with the array, but their amount and dis¬ 
tribution were known to JAVAPtRA alone; that it would be advisable there¬ 
fore for him to have an interview with that prince, and learn from him un¬ 
der some plausible pretence, these psuticulars, as otherwise the money 
might be lost or embezzled, and Aramuki be disappointed of a valuable 
teue. The Nipalese was deceived: orders were given for Dev a ^erma to 
be admitted privately to jAvipisA, and the minister thus fonnd Himself in 
his master’s presence. 

Ib rile interview that followed, Deva Serma urged the king to let hiin- 

• Poulbl; the OtmiMti ot Ceiufiirt river; irhowerer the fort of MimmmiM Aoald be Bme near 
VlfitMt, thie epjteliKliaB aaet be applied te leae alter rivei. 
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nor wealth: the miue was accordingly wrought, and in the conne of his 
reign the king coined 100 crore of Dinars* less one, challenging all the 
princes of the world to exceetl this coinage, and complete the 100 crore. 

The taste for wealth acquired by the king, became fatal to his subjects s 
to accumulate treasure he levied heavy exactions on all ranks of people, 
and particularly oppressed the brahmans, by resuming the endowments, 
which he or his prfedecessors had bestowed upon them: their complaints 
and remonstrances were unavailing with the king and his ministers, Siva 
Dasa and others, a set of Vaynst'has, incapable of any generous feelings, 
whose extortion drove a hundred brahmans of Tulamula to drown them¬ 
selves in the Chandrabhiigd: to the supplications of the sacredotal order, the 
king shewing entire indiflerence, he at last attracted their menaces: these 
he ridiculed, hut was finally punished for his impiety: in consequence of 
a curse denounced upon him by one of the order, be met with an acciden¬ 
tal fall; a wound ensued in one of his legs, and this breeding a number of 
worms, which preyed upon the king's bo<ly, he died in the greatest agony, 
after a reign of thirty-one years.f LALiTipiRA, who succeeded JAViplRA 
was bis son, hy Durgd Divi; he was a dissolute prince, who lavished his fii- 


* Tbene were copper Diiutrt it i« to be eoppoied. 

I Hie fete of tkii prince, an told hiUi great exoltotion in the original, i» a onrions speeime^ of 
Brahminica) anoganoe and enperitition: It is not without a pariUlei howevw in the writers of Burnpe, 
during the asoendano; of awnfciah amhoritf; the oonveraation between the p riwae awd prients, n sh rat ed 
in a Homewhat dramatie fonn» if not wMiendaphit: we may eaeilf pet it la» dialogue. 

A jPr e Aa wa . Menu, M iMDHATA, Raim, had other soYeraignB, mighty as they were, treated with 
reverence and awe the Brahmanicai order, wboee reekdesi wrath oewiUDea earth and Ita moontaiiu, 
hell and its serpent brood, and even S9«rf9 aad ill fade, and king. 

The Amy. Here's a big mouth, thiU Aid npcm a beggar's crumbs, and drunk wiHi p^p, talks «f its 
power with all tiic oonfidence ef a holy teer. 

JftUa, a Brahman. The revolutions of tinw have woihed Mune change, but it is by ubmitting to a 
master, that we have ceased to be Mi$ku. 

TheKtnff. Wkoast thou! ViswiMiTasjmhaps, or Vasisht’ka, or Aosstya*! crave your pardon. 

/m(a. And thou—(hen art HAaiscHANDM, Taisamcv or Nahviha ; If so, 1 am Viswaiiit«a, or 
who 1 please. * 

Tkt Kmg. By the anger of ViiwAiiiTaA, HAaiscHAnoaAwae destroyed: what am 1 to dread*em 
your mighty iadtytierisa. 
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ther's ill'gattai tmium on pwuitei ted prosiitatM, aad i.iBteul of'pan- 
dito and heroes, made buffoons and catamites his coapauRms. He died 
after a reign of twelve years, of the grossest and lowest debauchery. 

Sa NoalMipiaa, hie brother by another mother, the princess Cal vana D£vi 
next ascended the throne: he was also known by the name of PaiTHivvi- 
pIba; he reigned seven years.* The next monarch of CosilmirwasCHippA- 
TAJAYA, ason of LalitIpIba, by a prostitute, named Java Dkvi, otherwise 
CALYApfLi, as the daughter of a CalyapSla or distiller, of village: the 
brothers of this woman had been brought to conrt by the king, and their 
nephew, beingyetaminor, they took the government into their own hands; 
they were five in number, named Padma, Utpala, CALViliA, Mamma, 
and Dhbbma, and their ambition opens a scene of domestic discord and 
calamity, to which we have yet been strangers in the history of Cashmir. 

He uadea of the young king divided amongst themselves the places and 
profits of the government, and assumed the supreme authority in the king- 
dam: the power they duu ei^oyad they were not disposed to relinquish, 
and when the young prince exhibited a disposition to ossert his indeiiend- 
ance, they deposed and put him to death, having suffered him to enjoj a nomi¬ 
nd re%n of twdve yearl: as they were too jedontofeach other to suffer theas- 
cendancy ofeither, they found it expedient to raise another prince to the throne, 
and they elevated to the titular rank of king, TBinHi;vANiiplaA,alsocdled 
AjiTiP(aA,t the grandson of LalitIditya, and son of an elder brother of 


tuih. (RabUsc Uf ktiMl« Uie groasd,) Lonl srAn llaf, stsq'jMtiiiillgmdiMi, let thr psoisb- 
aent dw to Uw faunker of a BrabimB, fall spon Ihii pri»r. 

n* JRw t<et it fall ; why doe> it ttrlay' (The Uag") fraliion atiSr iMpa and te tndblea.) 

Th SnJmm. Ba! Babbler, hu It notiAUea ea tbeeil 

* Mjr manuaeript hat arven: Aai'LVAnhaa fldrty-aevea; whinb la la evident ener at it thewn by 
the a(grepate of the leisai of the Dynaaty wbM be ealla 257yean, Smontha, and 2D dart bul wbirb 
aecaatUac addition of the aeveral dalea it 2ST—O. There betas jaat the thirty vrara loo noeh. 

theaiiBat ia the tranalatod Ay. Ac. here are written tueeeaiively, laflmad, Smtrmmmmt, Mrujnu. 

t ilftpeaand.—Agr. Ae. 

Hi 
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the U*t monarch. Under the name of A j itA i*iR a, the fire luurperB continued 
for a period’ of thirty-six years,* to possess the reid sovereignty of Catkmtr, 
and they veiled their violence and injustice by a liberal distribution of the 
public treasures, and the foundation of splendid temples, and rich endow¬ 
ments. It was not likely that the brothers should always continue on fi'iend- 
ly terms, and a dispute arose between Mamma and Utpala, whioh occa¬ 
sioned a furious battlet on the borders of the Vitatti. Utpala, it should 
aeem, was defeated and killed, chiefly through the valour of Yasovebma, 
the son of Mamma : the victor proceeded to dethrone and kill the king, his 
accession having been prim ipally the work of UrPAnAt and place Aman- 
GiipiKA,^ a sou of'SANORAMAPiBA, on the throne, 

The principal actors in the turbulent period of the last reign, now disap¬ 
pear from the history, and are succeeded by their sons, without our being 
informed further of the fortunes of the usurping fraternity. The princes be¬ 
came mere pageants in t^e bands of these enterprising chiefs, with the un¬ 
enviable distinction of being the first victims to the resentment of the con¬ 
querors. AjitapIba, we have seen', was put fo death by the son of Mam¬ 
ma ; his successor was not more fortunate; as after a short reign of three 
years, he suffered a similar fate from the hands of Scc’ha VebmA, thenow 
triumphant son of Utpala. This chief, created king, the son of AjiT^piaA, 
the predecessor of the last monarch ; his name was UTPALipiRA,§ and he 
was to he the last of the Carcota dynasty, for Suc'ha Vlbma being slain by 
a kinsman, his friends and followers, determined to place hisaon, Avanti 


• ReckoninK. nay* our author, from the death of ttieir nephewwhich happened in the year 89, starl- 
liii;; U.V at erici- willi a new mmputation, familiar of ooarae to the Caahmirianb, but toothero requirii^ 
an explaiidiion. wliu h he has not fpven of it: tiie kind of date frequently recurs, and it observable 
that it alwa^a stops short of 100, as if a cycle of lOO years had been adopted mfWMaHr; somrUmes, as 
io the pteseut iustancr, Ae date nearly corresponds with the odd years ol the centuries of the 
but the approximation is not alway.s near enough to make it probublc that fcierenoe to the Jhjru is 
intended. 

t It iiua beui rAuiriiibd according’toC iin.sA, hv .\ poet, iiia |»oem namedZiAttsaaeiV** 

I A.„.nfuu->.ri. ■' * . rt • ' \y 
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VuMi on the throne. LrPALipiii wae accordingly deposed, andthesoa 
of Suc’ha V£aiii, the founder of the Utpala* dynasty, succeeded. 


SECTION III. 

THE accession of A v t nti Ver m it was not suffered to take place without 
opposition, and he had to undergo many conflicts with his own ••ousins, 
and e\ en with his brothers, before liis dominion was established. By his 
valour and pnidence, however, aided by the sage counsel of StiRA the mi¬ 
nister, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his <-rown, he overcame, all 
opposition, and remained the undisputed sovereign of Cushmir. 

Having restored order and tranquillity, the king nominated SimAVv.nMi 
his brother by a diflerent mother, Ywtarija, and tlie two brothers w ere 
Both distinguished for their liberal and public spirit: the king gave large 
'resents to the Brahmans, and the Ymvar<^ bestowed upon tkemthe Agrm- 
haras, K'haihiya and Hastiktma, constructing a temple and statue of Gocvla. 
Their evample was followed by the younger brothers^ and the ministers of 
the two princes, and a variety of towns, temples and images embellished the 
kingdom. Amongst these we may specify the following; Avantiptira, 
founded by (he king at Vimakiiwara Cskitrm, in which he also erected • 
temple to AvANTifwAR, or Siva, whose worship he had now adopted, in 
nlace of the Vaishnara tenets in which he had been educated. He also creeled 


* HU grabd-fatb'r: it ii difficnlt here to kefp tbe nArrative okai, amidit tW xa|ild tuccefliioa 
of AO many uncomntoii nniiicA. Tbr deposition of VtpiiUfhra happened, aroordinf to the ao^or oftbe 
Wtk\i«t-i-Cathmtr. in the year of the Hijrm 909; be U not qtiite ri|rhi in hi* computation, aa aj^refaidy 
to our author'^ aericA uf dates it most be placed about A. P.862. It may be here ohseriedtbat 
baa altered what niav be called the famflv deai^tioQ of moat of the €«rcou princes,and haa chanfted 
the terminatinf^ name Ajma to Axeadir. iu the next list we have another chaiif^e but that ie a mere 
miAreadintri the family name IVriad ia eonTerted into Ihrmm the l^aat } and D$l } beiiHt ea^y mis¬ 
taken for each other. Vfkma iti an adjunct expreaawg a Ctketriif or military descent; the present 
poBseAsors however seem to have assumed it) w tiie founder of dte fanily) pTSatAi and bis brothers 
vere apparently of a less respectobk orifiai 
i Aduntdtrma^Ahu^azl. 
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here three atitoee of the same deity, undw the names of TaiPoailirAtA, 
BbutHa and Vijay£Ia, with bathing vessels and stools of silver. 

Bmopur, a rity founded by the minister; also a temple of the associated 
Sheas, and a college for Ascetics at aSttr^jimirlrrAr/ni. His son also establish¬ 
ed a Matksi, and his wife built the tanple of Sada Siva at Sarapur, a city 
which has since changed its name to D/tacca* 

■ The minister who was thus the founder of cities, was also a munificent 
patron of the learned, and the names ofMccTACAN a, Siva Swam!, Ananua- 
VanDHANA, Bstmacaba and Ramaja arc enumerated as illustrious objects 
of his patronage.! 

The reign of Avahtivebma was rendered remaHtable by a severe fa¬ 
mine, occasioned it is said by the rivers deserting their customary bods, and 
dehigi ng the surrounding country, destroying the crops and submerging 
froV tUBO. to time wblil HWages: the dearth ivas so enceMive that many 
perished, amongst whom were Ca/lalta JIluitta, and other eminent men. A 
kharij of grain sold for a thousand and fifty dinars. 

Tlia impocoished state of the country continued for ten years, till Suj- 
ATA MBindied tho evil» the birth of this person was regarded as mysterious; 
he woo fouad exposed in ni earthen vessel by a Cktsaddli, by whom be 
was MKlded and brought i^i; bearing the causes of the irregular swelling 
of die river discussed, he expressed his conviction that be could apply a 
•■■cdy, a&d his words baviog hem reported to the king, he was brought be- 
Am Avawti vbimI. The mode, he proposed to adopt, he declined explaining, 

* ttol Oc Baden Saaooi of ceoroo. Wmo io« pUoe «o oolled jo Ctshmir opoa Ibe Jehim, oaoUh 
wMof Kjtn. At pnocM iadoed it if oeonoir wUUa tho liiniU of (be proviDco, and mail be comprio- 
ad te Ibaitslei, said iaElphiaatoasV sap, to ba aaisaet to iadepeadaot ioin»diat«lr aaotb of 

Cnbarir. 

t Tbpr an aaaef bssanrsatsawbaasik J Tba Kbari ia equal to two bwbah, two peeka, 
saagsOoB and two-tbirda (A. Kt.Se,) or abMtaielUrd aft qurter. The Dnan, It mar be nu- 
fsaM tran of coppers 
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■ad he was looked upon by the miniitm aa an idiot or a cheat; the Hwg 
notwithatanding determined to giro him atrial, and allowed him at hisrequeat 
to take from the treasury several bags of Dinart ; with these in hia poaaeaaion, 
SvjjYA retired to the site ofa village named .dhundaea, where, getting into a 
boat, he advanced into the water: when in the centre of the pool he threw into 
it a bag of Pimrs, and be repeated this wherever the water was collected: 
the villagers tempted by the hope of obtaining the money, combined to ef¬ 
fect its recovery: they first blocked tip with large stonea, the channel of the 
Vitasid where it issues from the mountains, the banks being there conti¬ 
guous : they then drained the country of the accumulated water, by clean¬ 
ing the canals and outlets, through which it was accustomed to run: the 
passages being cleared by this contrivance, the dyke was brokmi down, and 
the Vitasld rushing forth with an impetus, propor^oned to the obstruction 
it had encountered for several days, hurried away every obstacle, and flowed 
in a rapid and fertflising torrent Uwooghi ilv old, and through many new 
channels, to its junction with the Simdku* These two streams formerly met 
near the temple of Vainya Swdmi, but they now unite, observes our author, 
between that place and VuimmtM AT llw towns of PariMsapur and 
Phalapur\ and he adds, that some old trees existed in bis time, bearing the 
marks of the ropes which tlie JfitJUibuf had iabtened there. Having col¬ 
lected massive stones to confine die Fitertd, SojiVA constructed the Maha- 
padma Sartu; springing from which receptacle, the Vitantd darts forward 
with tlie rapidity of aa arrow from a bow.) 

SujJYit was nof contented widl remedying the evil: he also provided 

• Thi« cuinot b« tli* India, li«f mmt be Out Sind rfner, which he* ita iooree in greet Tibet.—Ajr. 
Ae> ii. 166. It in not inprobabl]^ a braneb bowevar of tbe lodnsr 

■f The last muat be SfuhMkedmp^ where the Behat and Sind nnite their itreaiM.—^y. lb*. 

J The low east! of nllegen, he meane, it mar *>« •■Ppo»'^> »<“1 •>“ ™P«> “‘y >>»’• '>•“ pwl'f • 
JhnU or .winging bridge. 

^ Thi. ahonld be the reservoir of hason at Free 'JV«j noticed by /Virrt,r,ii. 4, and. aeeording to the re¬ 
port which he repeat., oon.trocted by Jndmgir: thi. i. an evident error however, aa the same baaon ii 
the. laealiooed by Ah^ntl: “ at Warm it the wraree of the river Behnt, wiW a bnwn moasurii^ a 
jti Ii », whence the vrater rashes oot with an umnisUng noire. The spring is callod Wiinae ithas a 
ttsae border and oa the aait aide are lemplas."—ilp. At. ii. 144. 

] 
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af^inst its recurrence, by the construction of dykes and canals, by vhich 
witlioiit fear of a debige, the waters were distributed equally and plentiful* 
ly to all parts of tlie kingdom; such was the beneficial result of his mea¬ 
sures, that a khari of grain, which before the late dearth, sold for 200 Di 
nor* has ever since been restricted to no more than thirty-six.* Scjjya 
was bountifully rewarded for his labors, and was enabled to perpetuate his 
nanii' bj founding SHjjj/apur on the bunks of the Viltutd, where it issues 
from the reservoir. 

After enabling tlie ingenuity of Sujjya to execute the beneficial ar 
raiigements above descril>ed, and witnessing the improving condition of his 
kingdom, Avantivf.kma being t:iken ill, determined to end his days at 
Ti tjmra Cxhctra, and accordingly proceeded thither, where he resumed the 
Vaishiiai a faith, and listening to the perusal of the BMgavat Gild, he ter- 
mimited his career in the year 59, after a reign of 28 years and 3 months. 

As .AVAsrivERvu was not succeeded by his brother, and not only 8 
BOW king, blit a new Yuvardja was appointed upon his death, we arc left to 
conclude, either that Sura Vekma W'as dead, or the office of y«rar<^a con¬ 
ferred no title to the sncces.sion, and was held at jilcasure: it appears too, that 
at this time, the great officers of the stale continued to exercise the authori¬ 
tative interference they had obtained under the last dynasty, and disposed 
at will of the functions of royalty. , It is said accordingly that the sun of 
Avantiverma, SiANCAUAVERMAt Was made king, by the power of the 
chamberlain Retnaverdhana, whilst Kernapa, sprung from one of the 
late king’s brothers, prociireil the nomination of Suc’ha Verma, the son of 
Suravekma, to succeed his father in the Yauvardjj/a, in op(iusition to the 
chamberlain and the king, a circumstance which led to a civil war between 


* Thia rnn6nnt9 what I have hinted that thcur tHnars were copper. The Kkdiri if probebly 
Kkerwar \n which be fays every (hmii: i« e-iiintalcd in C’xihmit ; the average pnee of thif^ aacertained 
when fixing the reveirae of ihv proviace, toroeU out to be tweat/HBiao danu or pyGC.-^i4|r. Af, ii* 161 . 

t Shnkitili r»ui .'ityv.-/. 
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>upmor wad MibordiMta prineca. In the contest., ibany disthtgtaiidied 
cbieftanu were slain, as ^ivasaoti and others, but the king, with the aid of 
Sam ABA VbbmI, and other leaders of note, finely prevailed, and establish' 
sd bis authority in the kingdom. 

Having thus secured himself at home, he directed his views to foreign 
conquest, and being joined by the king of DarvabhUara and other princes, 
he led into the plains an army said to consist of nine lacs of foot, one of 
horse, and three hundred elephants: he first subdued Prithivi' Chandra 
king of Traigerta,* who having left his son in his capital, advanced to do 
him homage, but upon beholding the immense host collected by the king, 
he was alarmed for his personal safety, and suddenly made liis escape. 
I^ANC ARA Verma then rooted up the power of Alak'hdm^ king of Gnrjara, 
seizing his treasures, and kingdom, and leaving him only Toxca Dtsa. He en¬ 
tirely subverted the universal supremacy which had been seized by Biioja,J 
and made himself formidable to his neighbours on either side of him, the 
kings of Darat and Tuntshea,^ placed between them like Argaverta be¬ 
tween the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains: on his return to Caskmir he 
founded in Panckwialra, a city named after himself: it was constructed 
chiefly of materials furnished by the ruins of Parihasapur, and was distin¬ 
guished by a temple dedicated to Sioa as Ssuicara Guurisa, and Sagan- 
ilhita, IbalnUer named after thaqueen SvgandhA, the daughter of the Ung 
of tbn North. 

The dis|>08ition of I^ancara VerhI to accumulate wealth, degenerated 

• P»rt of Lahore. 

t Thia if a atraase name: it ihoald be that of a ManaliBaa hot the Masielmaii pilaeef oould not 
have bees then establiafaed in traaant. There ia haneerw a Onxmu In the f aiy'ad, to whicdi Uie Jtfa- 
ktmiiuilMs were iMSunin; to evtend themaciToa, and arhioh may be the atate intended. 

t Not in hia life lime it may be enppoacd, but^Aiacaat Tciima Ssuriihedabout baifaaaMary ear* 
tier than haa hitherto been asiiimed aa Uhoja's date. 

^ We atUI have the OariU aordi-weat of CMikmiri the Tiiniahcaa ahould betherefore to the aouth- 
aaat, and they were the Oitimian (ioreraora, probably, then dopendaet on the..$a«aaMii piincaa of 
Bnhhiri ; tbe almiloia apidioabir to ataeh a poaltion. 

I 
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into the moit tnmtiaUe avarice, and subjected his people to every kind 
extortioB: he levied heavy tolls and taxes, exacted undue proportions of 
the produce of land, and let out to farm those lands which were the pro¬ 
perty of the temples: he cheated his cultivators in the weight of the seed 
com, and expected a full return, and he seems to have established a mo¬ 
nopoly of sandal, incense, oil, and many other articles of trade: his chief 
instruments in these oppressions were the Cai/ast’hat, and especially one 
named LavjiTA, who received from the king a stipend of 3000 Dimars, 
whilst Bhsllata and other eminent poets about the court, were kept witit- 
out any pay: the chief minister represented the harshness of his commands 
in vain to the monarch; to his son who had expatiated to him on the afflic¬ 
tions of his people, he replied by desiring him to wait till he was 
when he might, if he pleased, reheve them, and he was equally insensible 
to the lesson he mi^t have leamt from the neighbouring country of l>ar- 
vdbAisara, the king of which, with all his sons, had been lately killed in a 
popular commotion, occasioned by his oppressive govonment. 

Sancaba VfiBMi possibly thought he should divert the altention of hm 
subjects to less unpopular occurrences, by engaging them in military expe¬ 
ditions; for he is said now to have led an army to the north,* wherehesnb- 
dued the people along the /adiw,f and entered tlie CfroM country, where he 
was shot in the neck with an arrow by a mountaineer; he was immediately 
put into a litter, and his death, which took place shortly afterwards, con¬ 
cealed from the troops, who were immediately marched back to Catkmir 

» Btilu-adilm aart, afainat (b« Mohanmadaiia otJUtrmttm i tbe foUowera onalaakaviiig aacord- 
iat la bua apread IlMir ampln'craa to tka Puafob ia Ih* precadiof reign. 

V The Sindhtf here the large riTer,aatliaaaharorhaiansr vaa already infaiapoaaeaaian; theJnvaaioa 
took ploee into little TUhil, hot the iovodara oouM net have prooeeded far, aathey reaohed oo Iheiriv- 
tora Ihefrootieraof&rfaiirlntU daya. Who lhodiir«ae,,tliepoopleoftfr«M,worc,iaaoleaaiIyo(in|oo- 
toivd: they ooold aoamdy bon boon too Rnaataai. called io toe eoat Vrui, whoaeponer ttibia period, 
woa tral oiaUag ita appeoraoee in a different diraelinn, and it to only ia toe abaenoe of noro aoUatoo- 

toryiUoaliotioo,ftotInntiiretoaiiggeataoonBe*ioii,lieta»eothiawordoiidtoeOilooa. tothordoa 

vffteT atora, apd dtaaef tbe Afghona: the deriratin Daaae, applied to too poopio, tafaninrorthoooo- 
Jaataia, oa it aeona ehildreo. triioa the Hiadoea aoBiidor h yUim.r. Sa^a ■# ^ ..a 

ertotaaiaaoialartiibak 
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wiA all possible expedition; they reached Holjfdsaea, a place on the fron* 
tier, in six days, where, heinfr now out of danger, they halted to perform the 
funeral obsequies of the monarch: he was consumed on a stately pile: 
three of his queens, a pandit, named Java Sinha, and two of his servjmta, 
burning themselves with the body.* 

The son and successor of the last king, GopIla VEBMii, being yet an 
infant, was placed under the tutelage of his mother Sugan dh a : she became 
regent during bis minority, and her ascendancy involved the country in a 
series of intestine disorders, as she seems to have beenawomanofaweak, 
if not vicious irharacter; the minister and chief treasurer Phabhacara Dbva 
was her favorite, and engrossed the whole power of the state. This man 
made Camalaca, also named Saki, Governor of Bhdfidapur, but he proving 
disobedient, it was taken from him, not without a- conflict apparently, and 
given to ToaXMiMA, the son of Lalita. 

The reign of Gopala was short; he was carried off by magical incanta¬ 
tions, it is said, by the contrivance apparently of PrabhXcara, who was 
afraid of being called to account for the great deficiencies in the public trea¬ 
sury, which were ascribable to his own peculations; Rama DfivA, the person 
employed by him, afterwards confessed the fact, and as the minister disap¬ 
pears from the history, we may suppose he paid the penalty of his crime. 
SuGANDHA, in the midst of her faults, appearing to entertain no ambitious 
views for herself, and to have cherished the memory of her son. 

A brother of Gopala succeeded him, but be expired after the short terra 


* llieie Bcoomptiuments of hii erf mation find an analog;y in many parts of the •out!! of India, at 
Botiood by early travellers. they arc not however directed by the Stutratf any more than the self-inBio- 
iatioB on aooonnt of sorrow or sickness, of which we have had several instances i the latter iadeed in 
fte present age is prohibited at any place except Preysya. Several instances of suicide oocuriathe 
HUido books, an Bkukmtt in tbe Mmhuhkiruta, and the father and the mother of the young ascetic kill¬ 
ed aooidently by Dwsrosfis, who mounted the funeral pile with their son, as told i& <he B»ghntam» 
see A. R. X. These oases however arc ^^ferred to former periods. 

I a 
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often dny(( and an 'nith him Oie race of i^ANcaaa Vniii ended, thekim< 
dom waa now without a legal occupant: ScoAMOHi seated herself on tho 
ftirone, but either at her own desire, or compelled by the mUitary leaders 
of the kiagdom, she soon made way for another prince. 

In this stage of Cashmirian history we are introduced rather abruptly to 
some new actors in the scene, who conthmed fora long period to influence 
very materially the disfiosal of the crown: they are of a military chuacteT 
evidently; it is only doubtful, whether they were part of the native forcmi 
or whether they w ere merrenary bands of foreign adventurers. They are de¬ 
nominated Tafris iiiid Evdvgtis, and it is perhaps not straining probability 
Overmuch, to conjecture that onr author btoids these words to reprwmnt 
what wc should write Tatars and Afghans; men, who at all tiines have 
sold their services to the princes of India, and Irave not unfi’oquewtly bn* 
come the masters of those whom they Originally obeyed.* 

Whatever may have Ijecn her inducements, .See andh a, after holding the 
reins ofgovernment for two years, recommended to the ministers and oflearl 
to chuse as king Nibjita VekwI the grand-son of Svba YebmI: h was 
objected to him however that he was a cripple, and therefore not ftt to 
rule, but as his family descent waa highly respectable, the chiefs determin- 


* Thrword 7«Ur*fof Tn/rt. is an obtioufctwycMore: for liMtaoiatiafActoiy. JSm 

meanii one, and Hmli or W; fi^ratitely •« well as Htoraliy, and maj refer to some pe- 

eoijarjty of dlseipluif, as to troops, finhtiiif in a body. The origiB of the word 4fgUn^ eaya Eipknutane, 
I* eMkfdf ttdaoriaki, bat it iikprobahly ttodem: U ia kwnm to the Afghani, thasaadlvcui only threngh the 
meditin- of the Persian langoage; it has no meamnf however in Peraiaii, and they therefore profoabty 
hoitoaed it from some other quarter transmoting it in their ordinary manner: there is some probabili¬ 
ty therefore about the Bly«"i)!ogy svggoMod; the A(|t;h»Be it hi nsseifnd inhaMted the JiMfoJbs of 
Cfict at R very ren ote period, and seem tw hnve boew estnbBabed ha die no r ti enstem mwtttridmff 
ita the ninth eenhBry,fjn)>Ahieri > He * r fWftiff, tgf./c n pe lKug theime, proInMy abMtthflMfcme, 
foe JDtfMOr’M. who fh>m onr Mstoiy eppeor to hove f s oonqy fod , til tRWnibtll eenriiry, thW |foH oitihoal* 
elhtt) of ttiihk'ir: the nrrecnfm charneter of foo TnHt is irpoatetBy alfodUd t«: dMfp wn nmA to 
Hte!wenattTttcdedtotofofremn«iybylhK> JfoisnifowoffonltAifOfC^^ mi*fo<r 
cm* plaee to prostitutes who saw tioncrkin nnumhithioMonoy. 
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wiA all possible expedition; they reached Holjfdsaea, a place on the fron* 
tier, in six days, where, heinfr now out of danger, they halted to perform the 
funeral obsequies of the monarch: he was consumed on a stately pile: 
three of his queens, a pandit, named Java Sinha, and two of his servjmta, 
burning themselves with the body.* 

The son and successor of the last king, GopIla VEBMii, being yet an 
infant, was placed under the tutelage of his mother Sugan dh a : she became 
regent during bis minority, and her ascendancy involved the country in a 
series of intestine disorders, as she seems to have beenawomanofaweak, 
if not vicious irharacter; the minister and chief treasurer Phabhacara Dbva 
was her favorite, and engrossed the whole power of the state. This man 
made Camalaca, also named Saki, Governor of Bhdfidapur, but he proving 
disobedient, it was taken from him, not without a- conflict apparently, and 
given to ToaXMiMA, the son of Lalita. 

The reign of Gopala was short; he was carried off by magical incanta¬ 
tions, it is said, by the contrivance apparently of PrabhXcara, who was 
afraid of being called to account for the great deficiencies in the public trea¬ 
sury, which were ascribable to his own peculations; Rama DfivA, the person 
employed by him, afterwards confessed the fact, and as the minister disap¬ 
pears from the history, we may suppose he paid the penalty of his crime. 
SuGANDHA, in the midst of her faults, appearing to entertain no ambitious 
views for herself, and to have cherished the memory of her son. 

A brother of Gopala succeeded him, but be expired after the short terra 


* llieie Bcoomptiuments of hii erf mation find an analog;y in many parts of the •out!! of India, at 
Botiood by early travellers. they arc not however directed by the Stutratf any more than the self-inBio- 
iatioB on aooonnt of sorrow or sickness, of which we have had several instances i the latter iadeed in 
fte present age is prohibited at any place except Preysya. Several instances of suicide oocuriathe 
HUido books, an Bkukmtt in tbe Mmhuhkiruta, and the father and the mother of the young ascetic kill¬ 
ed aooidently by Dwsrosfis, who mounted the funeral pile with their son, as told i& <he B»ghntam» 
see A. R. X. These oases however arc ^^ferred to former periods. 

I a 
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Ki, Uie dider of whom, I^inrasa Vbsdhana, was minister to the late king, 
setup.anotherof his sons, Sora VeBsii, and expelled the reigning prince ; 
a most turbulent period now ensues, and the several princes rise and fall, 
sometimes repeatedly, in rapid succession. 

Sura VerhI, after a nominal reign of one year, was deposed by the 
c.^v. discontented Tatri troops, and PiRT'HA again crowned king ; he soon made 
way for Chacra Vekma, once more, whose bribes had won these venal sol¬ 
diers to his interest: unable however to satisfy their repeated demands, he 
was obliged to abdicate, and seek safety in flight, whilst $aNcara Vebdha- 
NA endeavoured to effect a purchase of the crown from the mercenary 
troops; m this he was felled ; his embassador to them, his own brother 
Sambhu Vkrdhan a, making the bargain for himself, and being elevated by 
them to the throne; a measure however that appears to have contributed 
to check, if it did not annihilate the power, of the pretorian Tains. 

Chacra Veema in his flight had found an asylum near Dhacca* at the 
house of a Ddmara, and one it may be presumed who was possessed of 
powerful influence with the mountain tribes ; induced by the liberal pro¬ 
mises of the king, and his reiterated assurances of eternal grautude, he col¬ 
lected a considerable number of his countrymen, and advanced with Cha- 
CkA Verm A once more towards the capital. 

The entrance of the king into Srinagar was effected without opposition: 
indignant at the fraud practised on him by his brotherr Sam ara Verdha- 
N A had assembled an army, and advanced from jtfaiw ,,t where he was 
stationed at the period of his negotiation for the crown: to maintain llie 

ft. Bot. «, Skr,f»r. ft. dty lt,df ma.t b«m ft ft. of CMftmir peopled by Uft 

t ♦“7*7 W'iMArt.oU,of*hftliwohA»oiOTorolo»fcB«lTetn»t»totte loaft-woitof CaAmir. 
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kins'doni, Sambhw ViBOBANA bad marclipt! to oppose him with the troops 
in his interest, and the capital of Cai/wir, being thus left without defenders, 
fell an easy prey to the invader • the approa« h of Cha( ka Verma appears 
to ha»e reunited the two brothers, as we find them both present in a fiiri- 
oiis conflict fought near Padmaptir between their forces, and tlie Ddmams 
under Chacra Verma, in which the latter ohlumed a most decisive victo¬ 
ry : five or six thousand of the 7«/)'j.«were slain, Sancara Veruhana 
graced the bed of heroes, and Saaikhu Veriihana attempting to reassem¬ 
ble tlie scattered fugitives of hU army, was shortly afterwards taken ]irison- 
er and put to death : the power of the Tatris appears to have been complete¬ 
ly broken by their defeat, as allhoiigli mention of them does recur in the 
course of file history, no importaul part in the revidiitions of the crown, is 
henceforward assigned to them. 

Chacra Vervia retonied to the cajiital in (riuiupli: inoimfed on a superb 
eluirger, in the eenlre of his victorious cavalry, lioldiiig in liis left hand his 
helmet, .md tone'diig his iiirhan in coiirtesj to (he crowd vvidi his right, he 
entered the city, amidst the clamour of kettle drums and (he shouts uf the 
mullitude; he soon however forfeited his popiilaritv; being fasv inated by 
the attraetivins of two daughters of a Doml/ka' w ho, as public singers, ap¬ 
peared before the king, he took them into bis barain, and devoted his 
whole lime to (heir impure society; the constip.-.nees were obvious; hein- 
cun-ed the reprehension of the wise and resjieetal'le. and what was of more 
importance to him, by proiiiuting the low connexions of hi-- favorites, ahove 
bis former minister.s of the military and saeer.b .l.d orders, he roused their in 
atigmitiou and resentment. 

Amongst those who felt aggrieved by the preft rence thus slrewii to an 
out-cast tribe, the Dauuiras were particularly distinguished. They who had 
been the chief instruments of the king's triumph, wv're now neglected with 
the rest of his adherents, and compelled to make way for those, whose birth 
and services gave tliem no claim to jvre-eniinencc. They felt tlie neglect of 
* A mu of tiic liiwcit clu>, b; whom all imi>urc atScca uc prrturmi d. 
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me king the more severely, as contrasted with his past assurances of favor, 
and they determined to make liim suffer the effects of their vindictive 
spiril: a party of them aceonlingly contrived to gain by iiiglit, admission 
into the palace, and falling upon the king, in the apartment of his favorite 
mistress, unarmed and unprepared, they easily sacrificed him to their fury 
he was slain after a reign of nearly fourteen years, interrupted from time 
to time, by the temporary rule of his occasionally successful competitors. 

Unmatti Varti, a son of Pah’i'u.i, was now placed upon the throne, in 
preference to his I'alher, who was still alive ; his elaims to this election can- 
not be easily conceived, especially, as in the grovelling tastes of this prince, 
as well as in ferocity of tcinjier, he exei-eded all who reigned before or af¬ 
ter hi.s time; his assoi’iates were dancers, singers, and buffoons; his favo'- 
ite }>astime, fighting birds or beasts, in which Pabv ir.vPTA, by his superi¬ 
or skill, was his prineijial inijiislcr and iriend ; iiotwillistanding which, he 
engaged in treasonable designs, aided by Hiii iuiatta, .‘'i in ata, Saja, Cu- 
WODA and AMiUTACAitAMlu 'ciiidiviiliials divided amongst themselves the 
chief offices of profit and power,whilst It accasa, aDdmara, commanded the ar¬ 
my. By the adv ice of these miscreants, and t he suggestion of his own sanguina¬ 
ry disposition, the king commanded a general slaiigliterlobemadcofallwhooi 
lie thought he had occasion to hate or fear, and did not spare the memlters 
of his own family; his hrothers lie shut u]> in a dungeon, and starved to 
death, and his own fatlier was dragged from his retirement, ami murdered 
by urderofthis unnatural son ; liis barbarity did not stop there,he went to view 
his father's corpse, and made the murderers shew tlie wounds, that each had 
inflicted : they hesitated to d<i this in the king’s presence, when Parvaoop- 
TA, to reprove the barkwurdness of one of them, his own son, Devagupta, 
struck his dagger into the lifeless body, to the great mirth apd satisfaction, 
it is said, of the king; in further proof of rhis prince's atrocious character it 
is rclatevl that upon its becoming necessary to oppose the Jfamaras, who 
pillaged the country with impunity, the king used to amuse liimsclf with 
cutting ofl'the heads of his attcnd.ints and subjects and the breasts of the wo¬ 
men, in order to ti-y the temper of his sword, and perfei-t himself, he said. 
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in the use of his weapons. Death put a stop to his ferocious practices, and 
rtleased Cashmir from his tyranny, after it had endured it little more than 
two years. 

The son of (he Parricide, Sura Verma* succeeded him: he was yet an 
infiint, under tli«' manapcnient of his mother, and his nominal reign was 
jf sliort duralion. (.'amala Verdhana, who had been employed to clear the 
country of the Dauinrns, had succeeded in the undertaking, and had made 
peace an<I alliance with the cliiefs of Campaua and Marawa. He now return¬ 
ed accoinpanii’d by all (he leaders, and the Tatris and Ecdngas, and dis¬ 
played all the pomp of royalty, although he had not assumed the name of 
king; doubtful of hi.s purpose, and de.serted by all her late adherents, the 
queen fled with her infant, unattended, into the forests. 

Camala A ERUUAN A although now in possession of (he military power, and 
consequently of the kingdom, hesitated to mo.int the throne: a piece of 
folly our author ob^erie-., <inly ascribable to the treacherous counsels of 
unfaithful ministiTs tu to the aduiubnition of his intellect, as a punishment 
of evil done in a former life. His moderation did not proceed from indiffer¬ 
ence to royalty, ii" be collected (he bruliinans, and desiring them to no¬ 
minate a king, attempteil to win them over to his interests. Tlie opportu¬ 
nity was lost; the brahmans desirous ol" selecting a suitable person, or 
instigated by other motiies, deliberated for some time about (be i lioiee, 
and dispatelu 1 emis-aries to ascertain the merits and claims of various 
candidates. 


A^nongst others, the widow of Unmattiverti sent messengers to the 
brahmans to solicit their suiiport of her son. On their road, they were 
encountered by a youtik, who was just returning ic his own country, aiwl 
who accumpamed them to the capital, where the bralimaus, unable to rc- 

• AbuUul confounds this wiCi the fomer prince of the siHNf name. 

J 
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sist what our author thinks the impulse of destiny, proclaimed him, as soon 
as they beheld him, sovereign of Cashmir. 

The person thus suddenly elevated to the throne was Yasascaha D6va: 
he was the son of Camadeva, born of Viradem, an inhabitant of the village 
atPUdchapU). Camadeva in his youth had been l•^oughtllpby Meruveb- 
DHANA, and being a lad of abilities, rose with the patronage of that minis¬ 
ter to the Gaujadhicarya, the command of the guards, which ha held un¬ 
der the reign Sancaha Verma. Having occasion to dread thehostdity of 
Pbabhacaba, the favourite of Sue andiia, he determined to olacc his son out 
of danger, and sent him into another country with a yOung friend named 
P’h A LG u N A. They had resided abroad for some time: at length his father being 
dead, and propitious dreams exciting his hopes, YasaScara resolved to return 
tohis native country, and it was upon this occasion that he encountered the 
agents of the queen, and learning from them the object of their journey, ac- 
. companied them to the capital, where he so unaccountably gained the unso¬ 
licited choice of the sacerdotal electors. 

The vigour and equity of the new king fully justified his election ; he 
re-established order and security, and gave to Cashmir a period of repose 
which had been long unknown: theft and murder were abolished; the roads 
were, perfectly safe, and the shops were left open throughout the night 
without a guard ; the distinction of classes was rigidly maintained, and the 
Chattdalas no longer administered the affairs of state, nor did the Rrahmans 
carry arms ; we have several anecdotes of this king s acumen ami justice: 
one of them is narrated by Ahvlfazl, a reference to whom will perhaps be 
sufficient to satisfy any curiosity that may be excited on this head. 

After promoting the happiness of his subjects for several years. Yasas- 
CARA was dopmed to sutler the loss of his own : one of his wives was de¬ 
tected in an intrigue with a watchman of the palace, a man of low cast, 
and it appears that the king was more afflicted by this latter circumstance, 
tnan any thing else, as it had prophaned the purity of his birth : to expi- 
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ate the etain thus contracted, he made liberal donations to the Brahmans, 
and founded a MaChu, but continuing to dwell uponliis disgrace, his health 
became ati'ected, and he retired to the college of his own foundation to ex> 
pire. 

Before leaving the palace, the king directed the nobles and leaders to 
elect as his successor, .his kinsman VenNATA, the son of Bamadeva, pass¬ 
ing over his own son SANcsAMADkvA, of whose legitimacy he entertained 
some doubts : the airangement thus made was far from agreeable to the 
men III power, for VernIta was a prince in tlie vigour ot life, whilst San- 
GKAMAUkvA was an infant, during whose feeble administration they flatter¬ 
ed themselves they should be able to appropriate the wealth and inflii-mce 
of the government to Ihemselves and their adherents : by their intrigues, 
therefore, Vebn ata was thrown into prison, and although lie appears to have 
escaped at the. time, he shortly afterwards fell a victim to the jealousy and 
ambition of the strongest fJarty, by whom Sanob Wad^va was established 
in the government. 

The old king lingered some time after he had made tlie fruitless dispo¬ 
sition of ihe succession, but he was siirroiinded by the creatures of the in¬ 
triguers, and there is reason to suppose that they accelerated his death by 
poison ; I’arvagui’Ta and his partizans had,now obtained what was still 
bet a secondary object of their ambition, and their past success encour¬ 
aged tliera to ele\ ate tlicir \iews to royalty itself; the seasons befriended their 
designs, and the discontent of the people occasioned by the pressure of a 
general scarcity, aflbrded them a ready instnunent for effecting their pur¬ 
pose : an insurrection was speedily excited: a tumultuary mob, chiefly com¬ 
posed ot ilie military, and lieaded by Parvacupta and his confederates, 
attacked tlie |>ahu‘e; they slew Rama Verdhana, the chief minister, who 
had attempted In lain to defend it, and penetrated to the presence of the 
king Seizing his person they hound him with fetters of flowers, drag- 
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ged him to another apartment, and pat him to death; after which, they tied 
a stone to his neck, and tlirew the body into the Vitastd. PiaVAOUPTAthen 
in complete urmonr, and with his sword drawn, seated himself on the throne, 
aud received the homage of hfs accomplices and of the terrified citizens. 

After a snort reign of little more than a year, this prince suffered tlie fate 
due to hi., crimes ; he was slain by a party of enemies at Sureswan Cshilm 
and left the crown to his son. 

CsHfiMAGbPTA was a prince of depraved habits, and spent his time in 
low and sensual indulgence; wine and women occupied his whole attenti¬ 
on, and profligate characters engrossed his company; it was not at all extra¬ 
ordinary therefore that the kingdom should become a prey to ci\ il dissen¬ 
sion and foreign inroad, as the affairs of state wj're entirely neglected, and 
the ministers alone fit to conduct them, were obliged to abandon the court 
in order to avoid the ridicule and abuse, or even )>ersonal contumely which 
they were compelled to receive from the prince and the companions of his 
revels : consequently, besides private hostilities between P’halocna, and 
some of the king's friends, the niler of Campam engaging in a contest with 
the Damaras, burnt and destroyed the Vihar of Jayindm, and demolished 
a brass image of Sugata, and the king of tlie C'hasus compelled CsnfiMA- 
evpTA to cede to him six and tliirty villages, after burning many Vtkars.* 

The ruler of Lahore, Sjnha Ra.ia. now aaM' CsncMAOuPTA in marriage 
his daughter Dinnii, the grand-daughter by the inother's side of Sa/ii ; a 
princess destined to bear an important part in the suhseqiient revolutions 
of Casknu'r; her charms snem to have had little e/Iect upon her husband, 
for after his marriage he ^idopted a new ainii.sement, and devoted all his 
time to thi pleasures ol' ili. ehaee. Thev w ere tlie oeeasion of liis death, for 


* Hieie broili which are Tcr> irt*lv .tmi cHriranetlly iii the oriffinal, were perhapn of a 

religiotu compieiuon, and ma> ht • ft^M tvulj tiic peraeculuM <*1 Uu BvutUUttUt of ahich UQ iloJi 
if taid and lo UtUe is known, b> ttii Umdu*. 
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liavin(?pursued a jackiiil foraroii'idtralj. ili'lmirf, and iirtred the beast to 
the pains of deiilli. lli«' prim e obseiveil Hiin.i from the mouth of 

llie animal as it expired; struck with alami at this ) eiUnt, he was instant¬ 
ly seized with a 6t of treiiiblins which terminated in the Liilumuyu* fever, a 
feter tliat is invariahlj fatal : he was rarrietl to Csl-.itm Mal'/utwM Jla^h- 
capur, wlu-re he died, after a reign of eight years and six months. 

■AnHiMiiNYt’, the son of ('sii^MAt.i'i'TA, surreededhis father; at first his 
early age, and afterwards his trampiil teinin r, lelll the reins of adminis¬ 
tration in the hands of his mother, whovc deli cine cliaiacter was far from 
ei|ual to the task, and whose sui>remacy introduces us conseijucntly to a 
s. i’ue of unprecedented tumuli and di-.ii di r. 

The queen's first impulse was to burn herself with her husband, from no 
better motive the Hindu writer admits, than the pride of birth, and fear 
of l*‘nAL(;r\e, the late kina's niinister, and father-in-law, l>j another of the 
inoiiareh's wires, and who on that account had always been hostile to 
Didha: she was also eudinrr<i.ssed at tlie outset of hi r career, by a contlagra- 
(lon of a most alarming nature, which broke out at the fair of Tuiifiimara, 
and extended to Vilala Sulraptila, eoiisinning an immense tnnnber of vil¬ 
lages, and many large palaces and temjtles. This added to the dread of 
Phalovna, now all ]iowerful, would certainly liaie giren her a claim to 
the honors of a Suti, had she not been dis-uaded from it by Naravaha 
a man of great merit and fidelity, attached to her sen ice. The return ot 
eiie of the king's sons, Kekiiaua, eontrihiiteil al'O to the eoiisolidation of 
her authority : lie had been to the (Imtoes witli the bones of ('soi'u \on>- 
TA, attended by a select body of Iroi’jis, and U' lie was no I'rieiul to the 
oMirping P’hai.oI'NA. that miiiisler thought it politic toeonietoanaeeom- 
modation with lh(“ qiietsi, and upon the reeoneiliati.m taking place, he 
withdrew for a season from piihlie affairs. 

* haie hfre two tuhjectx; in tlic raperstiliout^ iilra of flanioti from 

Jl's moudi. ami tlit iiitun* ol dio disease : tljr tirnt iiK'ommoii; it iittlte cum ut Iclufta lu- 

difttliat an) atumal urged tudeath b> a cbace mutt Oamci from bit mouUi befme be expires. 
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The next opponent of the regent’s authority, and she appears to have 
encountered o|>position in rapid sueression, «ere MahimIn and Patala, 
the sous of Sir jA {Old Bdi nHAffA, two of Parvagupta’s friends and co¬ 
adjutors: these youths had lieen hronght up in the palace, but jointly re¬ 
senting some personal affronts offered by the queen regent to -Mauiman, 
they plotted a conspiracy for his elevation to the throne. In this they were 
joined by several of the leading men of Pari/idsapiir, and Lulilapiir and 
succeeded in levying a respectable force, and loading it against the Rant 
Diuuii, uitli the assistama' (d'TS abav ahana, prepared to engage them, but 
unwilling to trus( (he de( ision to the chance of war, she engaged by large 
l>i-(;.senls, the Brahmans of Lalclapur to come forward as mediators: their 
merliation was irresistilde, and Mahimax and his confederates w'crecom¬ 
pelled, althougli reluctantly, to abandon their design, ami submit to the 
forgiveness of the queen : a curious proof of the influence of the sacerdo¬ 
tal order in Cashmir in comparatively modern times. 

One of the chief leaders of the late conspiracy was Yasodiiara, to whom 
the queen gave the government of Canipana, to bind him more firmly to her 
interests: a war now arose between him and governor or king of D/iac- 
ca, and the latter was defeated, and compelled to pay tribute : |>rond of 
his success, and instigated by evil counsellors, Ya.sodhara soon found 
cause of coaiplaint against the regent, and led his army against her, sup¬ 
ported by Naravahaisa. The regent rc-solved to encounter him in the field, 
and a battle accordingly ensued, in which Ya.sodhara was defeated: he 
was taken prisoner, and thrown into confinement with all his family, whilst 
many of his ;idherents, al.so captives, were thrown into the I’ttuiid, with 
larae stones fastened to their necks. 

It would be usele.ss to prosecute the story of civil discord further : the 
nobles and governors had in fact all become more or less independant of 
a monarchy, long feebly administered, and were ready on every slight pre¬ 
text to lead their military followers to the field. By the counsels and con¬ 
duct of N AHAVAHAX A, the regent uniformly triumphed, and appears to have 
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deserved the success she enjoyed: his death however was the ruin of her 
credit, if not of her power, and she appears hereafter in the character on¬ 
ly of a cruel, libidinous, and ambitious woman. 

At this period Abhimanyit di€*d, our author says of a consumption: Mo¬ 
hammed Azim asserts that he was poisoned by his mother. The fonoer ac¬ 
count, however, is most trust-worthy, especially as corroborated by the 
sequel, which represents her as engaged for a year afterwards, in laying 
the foundations of cities, and pious and public edifices, in order to dispel 
her grief. In this way she is said to have founded Cancanapur and Didda- 
pur 'Mat'has, for the Suura and Itdla Brahmans, and the temples of Abhinum- 
yu Swdmi and Dtdda Swdmi ; several CAatur Salas or Serais, and many 
Vihdrs. and to have made the conflux of the Siiidh and Vilastd a place 
of great sanctity. At the end of twelve months, however, her ambition reviv¬ 
ed, and upon reassuming the administration she thought it advisable to rid 
herself of her grandson Nandigupta, who had succeeded his father, and 
whom she put to death. 

TaiBHtiVANA, another grandson, was next placed upon the throne, but 
speedily shared the fate of his brother, and a third named Bhi'maggpta 
was elevated to the dangerous distinction. Didda now chose a new favorite, 
and a (Thasa named Tung a, originally a keeper of buffaloes, and subse¬ 
quently a courier in the service of the minister, enjoyed her affection '-and 
favours. He soon accpiired the ascendancy at court, and thrust himself and 
his five brothers into all the most inqiortant posts. The intrusion ot this up¬ 
start luce, was warmly resented by the Cashniirian nobles, who called to 
their assistance Vighaha Vaga, a nephew of the queen s, and a man of 
high spirit and great power: Tonga was obliged to resign his newly ac¬ 
quired authority, and preserved his life only by the interference of the 
Brahmans, whom the bribes of the queen h:i(! induced to intercede. Vigra- 
liA, finding it impracticable therefore to afford that redress to the Cashmi- 
rians which they had solicited, retired to his own tcTritoi'y, ainl left tlie as¬ 
cendancy to be recovered by the favorite of the <|ueeii, who uotw itlistand- 
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ing his low origin, appears lo have been a man of firmness and arlivity. 
The young prinrc BhImacm'ta betraying, as he advanced in j«'iirs, some 
indications of an ind< pendent spirit, «iis now iemo\ed from the throne, 
and privatel) put to dfiilli. Kiiio ia Ha.ia iindse\er.ilt>ftheleadingmen, 
siiffered the same fate, and the Itrilonans who had saved tlie life of Tun- 
GA were thrown by liini into pi is lo. probalily to compel them to refund 
the reward of their late mediatitm. Seriously alarmed tor their safety, the 
nobles now called to their aid the I’rince PrithivipAi-a, who marched 
with his troops to their aid. and o, copied the capital. Tusc.a, however, 
foiled his adversaries : ad\aneii« n; < n llie city wifti a large force, he set 
the sulmrlx on fire, and ciilliii” olf the n treat of the enemy, ‘'frecled the 
destruction of a great part of their army. Prithivipala* was compelled 
to submit to Tcaga, and to purchase liis safety by engaging to pay tribute 
to the sovereign of Kashmir 

The transaction thus de-cribed, is the last instance of civil dissension 
that seems to have occurred under the reign of Dinnii Ram : triumphant 
over both foreign and donn-slie foes, s!ie was now at leisure to regulate 
the succession to tin kingdvun, and adopted Sangramaurva, the son of 
her brother Lwava Raja, as her .i.ssoi-iate in the government, ami as the 
iiiUire supreme ruler of ('m.limir. 'I liis wa.s the last act of her life, and is 
the last event recorded by our autlior, whose history closes with the death of 
Dioniv Ra.ni, and accession of Svv .iiamaiv^va in llm 7!>th year of the 
Cashmirifiii cycle, or the ymv of our L ud and afur llie <pieeu had 

heJd the sole sovereignly of the country for three and twenty years. 


* Tbf tMritory fa\ rriicd liy (hit pnnrn ii not nnmod: hr miitlit in fact havf not jrl tin ii in pos 
araaionof Rhv. aji tlif of the .sovri uf.rii ■ /.o/oo,. A;(aa/oi/o./a, whose suvre^aoraliout the date 

of thealsivi' events, is n oiied hv Friitl'ig, I'n i , i/,;, ,/ /»„«. i. .Vs. It must lie o'isiTved hovrever that 
if the dates of ,)iii hishirv and the .vl-,hi.tfini«'il l.jsi,,,, areorded, we ahoulil have had in the foenirr, 

aomenotiec of the ii iie ;(|.<| si.sit.s lu Cashnir | ,1 l.j Mnkmood in luo.',, Mil.', and lOlS; the history of 
Calhanu eominA down to licAV . on, oi otlu-i I . vei ni.iy err ly a few yeur.s, if indeed the error is not 
as mueh of farts as of d.iti < The aulliiir of i> /hieaf Athcri stales indeed that JMasnd VU repeat- 
ndly iUUed in his uuenipts to peueuate into Cc,jhiuir. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


riKIT PERIOD, 

(InwhichthedurtUiono/th ««• 
ptfttl is not speci^td.) 

CBRhintr colonlstd b> CMy^t- 

FiSj-lbircc Waceo ; umiieti an- 
koown; reigned . 

Gonerda l8t. Caii. 663 or .. 

l>iin<Klara Ini. 

Gonerdi) '2nd. 

Tbirt>'fi^<:Pnnce8;names for- 

gotten. 

Lava . 

CasiisnyR . 

Khag^ndra . 

S’lremlra . 

(iodiiiirsi . 

SuviTtia . 

Janaca . 

Hav^binara . 

Asoca . 

jaioca . 

Jl&modara 2nd. 

Iluahca 1 

Ju-iliea I Tartar Princes, 
(‘aniahon / 

Abiuiuun\u . 


2 >alr ae-I 
cordtnjf \Adj%ststl 
to ths doit, 
tripinol. I 


B.C.3714 
|>rR. 1366 
[5^0.34481 


B.C.3e66 
1366 


14601 


SECOND OR AIDITYA DYNASTY. 


Prat&p6dit)a 
ialaucaa 
Tut^ina ... 

Vija^a ... 
/a>6ndra . 

Kryn 

Six Frinoes reigned 
Average . 


32 

B.C. 168-0 

33 

136-9 

36 

](»4-9 

B 

6C-0 

37 


4? 

23-U 


BC.10 
AD. 33 
54 
fN» 
tM 
136 


103 )ears. 
33 years. 




THIRD ORGONEIIDIYA NASTY AGAIN. 

M^ghavDiana 
SiriihtHacna 
lliran>B 

X^trigupta _ | 4-0 117.6 >t;i 

Pruvaraa^iia .. 63 133'2 476 

YiidbiHlipiirSd... 39 3 1H6-3 490 

NandniMit .. 13 334-5 ;ttl 

Kun.'idiiya .. 3<N> 337-6 .V4.5 

Vieramadilya ..I 43 .637-5 .'i6H 

BaUditya .. | 3G 670 5 603 

Ten Princes reigned .692 yearn and 2 luoritlK. at- 
cording to tbe original eompiitation; 4:i>'l ui-- 
curding to Hie adjusted one, furmsbing in either 
vase an iuadinissiblc uvera<;;c. 

roi BTII on CAKCl*fV dini.sty. 


Fifty-one reigns ending 


Tbe grounds on which the adjustments are made 
are explained in the following remarks. 

SECOND PERIOD, 

In which the duretivn cf the seiernl retjms u spt- 
etfied. 

FII4ST OR CONEKDIYA DYNASTY. 


34 

V 1^. V. 1 

39 

67-9 

30-3 

H7-.3 

4-9 

117 .5 

63 

133-2 

39 3 

1H5-3 

13 

224-5 

309 

237-6 

1 43 

.5.37-6 

1 3G 

670 5 



I'ear# ^ 

Dote of 

Adiustet 

Gonerda Sd. 

rotpn. 

Ihc orx- 
pmol. 

dtUt. 

35 

BC.U83 

BC. 386 

1 ibhisliann »... 

63 

1147 

370 

lm'ri.jU .... 

36 0 

1096 

352 

Ravait.i .... 

30 

1060-6 

334 

Vitla.hana 2nd.. 

«36 6 

KKIO-e 

316 

Nara . 

39 0 

993 

298 

Siddha .... 

60 

903-3 

280 

Dtpnittcsba .... 

. 30 6 

693-3 

2f.3 

llir.tti\a<'<i'ia .. 

37 7 

863-9 

2*4 

iliranviiniU .... 

tH) 

835-3 

220 

V.UM'tntbt .... 

Ol 

765-3 

2*8 

Alibinrcula .... 

70 

705 2 

200 

Vaea . 

ti3 

635-3 

1H3 

C-httinanda .... 

30 

673 3 

161 

Vaounanda .... 

62 2 

543-3 

146 

Kara 3d. 

60 

490 

13h 

Aniiha . 

60 

430 • 

lot 

(tupAdity a. 

tiO 

370 

82 

Gfikerna . 

67 

310 

64 

N rendr/idUya . 

.•to 3 

353 

4( 

A udbisbl bir .... 

Twenty-one Prior • 

46 

i 

316-8 

28 



Jiefyn. 1 

DatrA. D. 

DoHabha^rerddbaoa .... 

36 

616. h 

Prbt4puditya .... 

60 1 

651- 5 

(^landrapira . 

8 8 i 

701. .5 

'1.5i(H*Ma . 

* 1 

710- 1 

Lniitdditva . 

36 7 1 

714 1 

Ciisulntudilya . 

1 1 

7.50- » 

Vairkditva .. 

7 1 

751- H 

Prilhtvybpira . 

4 2 ! 

8 

Sniiirrkiiiipim . 

7 

303- 10 

J»ii« . 

3 

TOO- 10 

.layapira . I 

31 

772-.10 

Lalitkpira .1 

13 

803- 10 

Sangrambpira 2od. 

7 

815- 10 

V rihaspati ...... 

12 

823- 10 

AjiUpim . 

36 

834- 10 

4t>ang6pira . 

3 

H70- 10 

Vipuiapira . 

2 

873- lo 

Setenieeii Prinres reigned 260 years and 6va 


iiioeth'.. suiras’iiii: htiU* more than 6fteen years 
to a M-igu- from ibe eummencement of this d\* 
n.ist) tjoTfiore the obroiioiogy of ibe original 
re.(uircs no inodjticaiion. 


trigiiiU 
Auiagc . 


hu \ 
.i 


3 or 37*t yfnr«. 
01 I'' 


FIFTH. THE \ TP AL \ OR VERMDYN ASTY 


Aoifin Vermk .. 
^ftUMvtra \ criii4 
<}op.4lii \erio4 
Snin'ota 
Stigamlbd Rani 
Parl’ha . ,. 
Nkiita Verm.’i ! 
lallc.l / 
th. I . 



D(i/f 4. D. 

Dr^• !• 

7<t 

1 28 3 

875-10 


IH 8 

904 t 

.59 

2 

10 dys. 

922- 9 

77 

‘> 

1 • 

9-M 9 

70 

i" 

p.'i '* 

Hi 
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Iteign. 

D«. A. P 

^9tkmir 

Chien Vennft 

10 

043-9 

VMir>. 

07 

Sura Vrimtt .... 

1 

9Wi) 

7 

Pirt'hfi. a second 
ftmn . 

0 6 


B 

Chat'ra Verm« do. 

0 6 


H 0 

haiicara Verdbana 

1 6 

054-0 

i ® 

Cbaora VerraA, n 
third time. 

i 4 

956-3 

1 

1 10 6 

Tlomatti Vvnni .. 

* 2 

057-7 

11 10 

Sara'Verma3d. .. 

1 0 G 

050-9 

' 14 


Twelve Princes reigned d4 years end flive DH/uths. 
Averagiog little mow than eight yearK tu a 
reign. Asides the Sahvikanti rra, (he originnl 
iatroduees wi^ (hit dynasty a new method of 
cniuputing, by a vyolv of 100 years. 


LAST OR MIXED DTV iSrBl. 




%/f A. I 

Taiaerara D^va ,, 

9 

1960.3 

Sangrbina D«va.. 

0 6 

3 

P'rvagupta .... 

. 1 6 

,06J- .9 

Cdh^maiTupU .... 

8 6 

0/1-1 

Abhiinuu)u .... 

14 0 

079-9 

Nandigupta .... 

.1 I 

|933-9 

Tnhliuvana . 

3 0 

904-10 

Bhlinagnpta. 

4 3 

99600 

Didda Rmid . 

33 6 

toot 1 

SangramaD4va .. 

— 

1034-7 


^(fshiiitr 
year#. 
14 6 
*2.1 6 
>31 
35 0 
34 
4S . 

40 t 
61 1 
55 4 
70 10 


Niuc Pfianes reigaed to the accesMOii of SA-(i4>i|«- 
llpvt 64 Vcars and four months^ averagipg 
rather moi v tbau seven years <a a leigo* 


Remarks on the Hmlory and Chronology of Cuskmir, 

Having now completed the sketch of C i^hmtrian History, it may he e». 
peeled that we should revert to it for a moment, for the purpose of taking 
a concise view of the light which it reflects upon the General History and 
Chronology of the Hindus; objects of more interest than the local transac¬ 
tions which it details, and wliich, circumscribed within the narrow limits 
of a petty state, of remote site and difficult access, are neither in themselves, 
nor in their effects upon their neighbours, of any magnitude or importance: 
it may be added however that they are of the same general character, as 
the events which make up History in all coantiaes, and may not be tliere- 
fore devoid of interest, to the mind that can be conte.iied to contemplate 
man, in so sequestered a region, as the valley of Cashinir- 

It appears very evident that Cashmir has been a regular kingdom for a 
period, that transcends the limits of legitimate history, and even if we feel 
disposed to contest the accounis of our author, and to dispute his series of 
Dynasties and Princes, we must still rest satisiied with the proof of its ex¬ 
istence either under the names of Caspapyrus or Abisarus* as early as the 
days of Herodotus and Alexander : there can be no doubt however of 
the regular organization of this state at a period, mueb antecedent, and it 
is probable that in remote times it exercised a more decided interference 
in ths concerns of India, than it has done for many centuries past: it seems 
y S«e Appendix, No. VHI. 
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Ii'ghly jirobable alsn that it was the oricina) *1ominion of the PaMava 
princes, and that it fucniBbcd in them, Sovereigns to the plains of Hin¬ 
du''tan. 


‘I'Hie religion of Cashmir has in like manner been Hindu from a very 
remote date. Originally no doubt it was the Ophite or snake worship, 
but this i.s a part of the Hindu ritual, and the ,nre included in the 

orthodox pantheon; the adoration of Siva was soon ingrafted upon tins, 
even if tlie two rites were not originally identified. 


It appears that the Bauddha schism was known in Cashmir at a very early 
period, and possibly preceded the introduefiun of a fully orn-.ini7ed Brah- 
manieal priestlmod: it probably in short preceded the introduction of the 
Vrabmanical caste. Asoca, although a worshipper of Siva, is said to have 
countepanced this new faith. His son .1 \ i.or a eouimciieeu ms reign witli se- 
lious efforts to suppress it, and it was possibly partly with this view, that he 
introduced the colony of Brahmans from vhinoiij .Towards the close of his 
reignbowever he relaxed in his hostility to the Bauddliists, and his succes- 
wr, although a pious worshipper of Siva, appears to have participated m the 
same fe.'ling. Tli > legend of Damodira's transformation, indicates his 
having incurred the enmity of the Brahnianical order. 


The period that immediately ensues, is of great interest in the religious 
History rif .India. Cashmir became a Bauddha country under Tartar princes, 
shortly after the death of Sdeya Siuha, according (o our author, and he 
asrre^s nearly with the Chinese authorities, as to the period at which 
that legislator flourished, and according to them, in this very country. 
The latter seems to be an error; it may however indicate the direction where 
the birth of Uie elder Buddha happened, and in connexion with the circum¬ 
stances narrated bv the Sanscrit writer, seems to point out an extra-In 
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dian ori;;in fur this religion :* its predominance in CasJmir waa of short 
duration, as althongli not extirpated, it speedily and finally gave way be¬ 
fore the j)rej)onderanec of the Brahmanieal faith. If any eonelusion might 
he drawn from such ini])erfeet premises, it might be supposed, that the inha¬ 
bitants of C'ashmir originally followed an i<lulatrous system of their own, 
to w hich they siiperadded a few ill defined (lods and ceremonies, borrow¬ 
ed from the Brahmans of the plains ; that whilst they were yet open to con¬ 
version, an attempt wa- made from the other side, or from Tartary, to intro¬ 
duce Biiddhaisin amongst them, which was combated and finally frustrat¬ 
ed by southern assistance : the national faith of Cauhtnir has ever since 
continued Hindu, and the almost exclusive form of adoration has been that 
addressed to i^tva and his 

Thechro.iology of the Rdjd Tnriii^t'ntin not without its interest. The dates 
are regular, and for a long time both prohabie and eonsistent, and as they 
may i iiable u» to ileteriiiiue the dales of per-ons and eieiits, in other parts 
of India ; as well as in Cashmir, a short review of them nia) not be wholly 
unprofitable. 

The more recent the period, the more likely it is that its chronology will 
be correct; and it will be tlierefore advisable to conuiience with the most 


*Siii WiMMMilohF.K nlltulcs to tbc «lutp and ruddy complexion ofDrDnH* am calculated to roo> 
nincc MoNb. B\iLt,v of the Tartar ori^riii of thi^ Icypiilator. Monk. Remi kat (in the Jtmmml JDn 
Savam.Octn. lttltl,)coBUDeDtingoa noise ot theepitbelK dencriptivcof Bi’DUHa. contained in a Polyi^lot 
llauiUka vocabulary compiled in Clttie (or rather translated from some Indian work, one of the lan> 
Coagea being Suuwril,) noticea tbit epitfaet XswrnaeMmi llffgi) the golden hued. but with- 
out being inclined to draw such a oonolusion from it as Monk. Baii lv might have drawn. The desof^)- 
tiou of this Buddh* however, as contained in the Vocabulary dcKcribed by Moss. Remusat. dc 
XOrteMg eef. jv. coimocted with the circumstances we have had o^'casiun to notice ill the teat, lends 
very much to confirm the idea of the original Baoddha schism having been imported from TWtary. TIte 
flame of this lefialator,Ssry4,is further evidence to the same effect: its SaMcritetymoli^efl are very 
unsatisfactory, aad it wan not improbably connected with the national nameiSscwby which the East¬ 
ern Scythians or Tartars were fonnerly known both in Europe and India. The distinctitm betveea 
the different Buddhis «f whom Gaujaha, prinoe of ifeAer, was oaci most always be boise in sM* 
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modem, and recede j3:radua!ly to the most remote dates. The Table prcfi\e<l 
was necessarily con.>-tnieted on a difTerenl principle, and depends upon the 
dale of Gonerda the .Ird, which, as 1 haw pre\iou.>-ly explained, is esta¬ 
blished according to tlu! Chronology of the text. Gosekua 3rd liu-d, ac¬ 
cording to Calhana Pandit, 2.330 years before the year of Saca 1070, or 
A. I). 1148, and conseipiently his aecessiou is placed B. C. 1182: the peri¬ 
ods of each reign are then regularly deduced till the close of the history, 
which is thus placed in the year of Christ 102-5, or about 120 year' before 
the author's own time. That the reign of th<- last sovereign did terminate 
about the period assigned, xve may naturally infer, not only fntni its proxi¬ 
mity t(t uhat w e may e<,nelude nas the dale at whieli the oik u .is written, 
but from the absence of any mention of Muhinud's in'a'ions. anil Iheinlro- 
dnelion of a PniTlllvi Pai.a, who is lery ])Ossibly the same with the 
PiTTCRi'OE Pal of Lahore, mentioned in the MohuiniiKtIan histories. 

Taking therefore the dale of Didda Rani, as being at least very iicai 
the truth, xve may go up the list xvith .some confidence through three dy¬ 
nasties at least. Tim .hree last series present an aggregate of thir«y-eight 
princes, and but 400 years, gi'ing ns less than eleven years to a reign, an 
axeragi' rale, vxith which the most cautions ehronologist may be contented. 
The first of the three series, xxhich presents the longc.'t average, gives ns 
less than 10 years to a reign, which is equally unexceptionable, and we 
bale therefore every reason to conclude that the chronology ot onr author 
is perfectly accurate, as far back as I lie year 010 ot the Christian uta. 

The History of Cashmir is too puri'ly domestic during the period com¬ 
prised within these limits, for us to be able to apjdy the chronology of the 
author to the establishment of dates, for incidents or persons ofinterestin 
the records of .Hindustan. I^ancara Vf.rma is said to have subverted *he 
extensive empire acquired by Bhoja, and he may be supposed therefore to 
have Imen nearly contemporary with that jirince. San( ara VebmA reigned 
from 904 to 922. fhe date of Bhoja is now fixed with tolerable certainty 
within the limits of the beginning of the tenth and that of the eleventh cen- 
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tury. The Hdjd Tarin^ini however would throw him farther back, if 
he ureceded Sancaka Verma, and place hini in the close of the nintli c i 
tury. We need not expect however extreme accuracy in this matti i I 
may rest sati.siied with considering it a-s an approximation to the trutli 'lul 
generally as an additional testimony of Lhuja's having flourished eari\ in 
the tenth century. 

The reign of Jayaiura from 77-2 to 803 may hereafter throw some liglit 
upon the literary history of the Hindus, when.the writings of the authors 
patronized by him shall be met with. It is highly probable that C.siiiiiAiS 
the commentator on Ameiu, in whieli case, we Imie advanced one step in 
the antiquity of that philologist. What author is meant by Bhatia is not as¬ 
certained ; it cannot be Mamm.atta Hhatta, the Cashinirian author of the 
Cdvya Pracdsa, as that writer must huie been subsecpient to Sai Hers ha, a 
king oi ^’ashmir, who reigned about 40 years after our history close.s, and 
to whom, or to whose works, frecpieiit reference is made in the Cdr.i/a PtucdSa. 

Another set <if names of literary interest occurs in the reign of L.ilita- 
DITYA, from A.l). 711 to 7.>0. Two of the three are yet to be ascertained, 
but it is highly satisfactory to haic fi\ed the date of so eminent awriteras 
Bhavabiiuti. If Ya^overma, king of CiutouJ, should elsewhere appear 
to be the same »s Ki'rti Verma, it would tend to some important conclu¬ 
sions in this branch of literary cmpiiry. The state of India at the period 
of Lalitaditya s n ign is tolerably well detaileil by our author, but it is 
unnecessary to examine the subject here, as it has been dwelt upon at 
some length in the note relating to his supposed military marches. 

After pas.sing the limits of (he year 616, the character of our author’s 
chronology undergoes an unfavourable change. Thirty-seven princes in 
three dynasties reign 1767 years, or on an average more than 48 years 
e.ich, an average term which vc-ry much exceeds possibility, and which can 
only be explained by supposing either, that the number of princes is de¬ 
fective, and that the reigns of those who have disappeared from the record, 
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hare been added to those of the princes lucky enough to have escaped 
oblivion, or that the whole are carried too far back into antiquity, and the 
date of Gonerda from which it starts, having been made much too remote, 
it was necessary to elongate the respective reigns to.fill up the protracted 
interval: both these sources of error most probably exist, but there seems 
reason to suppose, that the first is more particularly the cause of the objec¬ 
tionable duration assigned to several reigns. 

The Third Dynasty embraces ten princes, and a period of592 years, but as 
one of them Ranaditva engrosses three centuries, the remaining 292 
years are to be di\ided amongst nine kings, giving an average of little more 
than 32 years to a reign. The most remarkable person alluded to as connected 
with general history, is Vicramaditva, the second king of that appellati¬ 
on introduced by our author: he is placed in a period new to the many en¬ 
quiries regarding his date, or in the year A. D. 117, shortly after which he 
must have died, according to Calha^a Pandit. We have no clue therefore 
to the identification of this prince, and, in the absence of better grounds of 
conjecture, may attempt it by adverting to the erroneous reign of IlAtiAOi- 
TVA of three centuries, as well as the long reigns of almost all the princes 
of tire dynasty. It seems likely, that the Vicramaditva, who put die brah¬ 
man Matricupta on the throne of Cashmir, was the prince of that name 
who lii cd in the 5th century, or in 441 :• that Caeha^a, or preceding writem, 
confounding him with the Sacari prince, although they did not meke bun 
exactly contemporary even with I^alivahan, placed him fully three centuries 
too early: that a hen they came to the Circata dynasty, they found out 
their mistake, land coidd devise no other method of correcting it, than by 
adding the deficient years to the reign of Ranaditva, and thusembellnh- 
ing their history with a marvel. The defeat of ^iniDiTVA by Pravarasena, 
as has been noticed, confirms this view of the subject. The Vicramaditva 
of the 5th century reigned, it is said, HH) years, dying in A.D. 541 butac- 
cqrding to the Satmtijaiia Mahalmaga, Siladity a was king in 447; we may 
therefore restrict the father to a sufficiently probable reign of about So 
years, w hen M e .shall have Pravarasena, kingbfCasAwir, in 476. Between 
his accession, and that of Durlabha Veuddhana, we shall then havA 


• A. R. ix. 17j. 
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interval of 139 years, to be divided amongst six princes, and althongh thia 
will give, ns a little more than the probable average reign, or 23 years for 
each prince, yet it still is not extravagant, and the excess may either goto 
fonn an unusually long reign for Ranaoitya, whence arose the tradition 
of its lasting for three centuries, or it mav be required for the apparmit 
chasm that exists between his reign, and the unconnected succession of 
tbt Owhmirian prince, named also VicbamIditya. 

By bringing the reign of PbavabasCma ao low as A.D. we mw-U' 
volved in some perplexity, as to the propriety of subjecting the preceding 
dynasties to a proportionate reduction. If the series of the princes were 
accurately stated, this would seem to be a necessary consequence, and if 
heaidee this we should restrict the duration of ea6h reign to the highest pos¬ 
sible average or 20 years, we shall tlien effect a very material modification 
of our author’s chronology, and reduce his first date from 1182 B. C. to no 
more than 144 years before that aira. There are however some difficulties in 
the STBY of this computatiuu: 

The first is the reign <>i Piutapaditya, a kinsman of VicbamIditya, 
placed however by our aiitlior 1(18'B. C. and consequently, according to 
him, not connected with the Virramaditya, from whose time the Samvat sera 
is dated. This inference so obviously arises from the system of our authors 
chronology, that it is entitled to but little weight, unless that can be prored 
unexceptionable. We may therefore conclude that Pbatapaditya was con¬ 
nected with the family of the S^cari VicramaOitya, and that he lived a- 
bout the commencement of the Christian sra: it does not appear that he was 
contemporary with his illustrious kinsman. From Pbatapaditya, to Prava- 
roitna, we have ten prmces, and 486 years, which gives us consequently thf 
inadmissible duration of 48 years to a reign. The original chronology is less 
extravagant, but equally improbable, as that gives us an average of 29 years 
to a reign : there is an error therefore somewhere in this part of the huto- 
ry. and either the qhronology is wrong, or the series of princes is inaccurate. 
It is worthy of remark, that the course of succession is a very interrnpted oae 
throughout the whole period; PmuripiDiTVA himself ascends the throne 
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vithout toy apparent cause. Yijaya who succeeds TuNjiNAseems to have 
bad an* equally undefined claim. Asya or the resuscitated Sandhimati, waa 
evidently animpostor, whosucceeded JAYfiNDRA.afteraniuterval, which is 
not specified. Mfion a via an a, though called the great grandson of Yud- 
HisHfiRiR might have been a more remote descendant, and the period as¬ 
signed for the formgner Matrigopta's election and government, appears to 
he mucb too contracted : it is nOtunlikely therefore that the transactions of 
the period are imperfectly narrated, and that the blank intervals created by 
the omission, have been distributed amongst such portions of therecord as 
have been preserved. 

The farther back we proceed, the more likely it becomes, thatsnohensw- 
sions have extensively and frequently occurred, and accordingly we find 
the reigns increase very materially in their assigned duration. The aver¬ 
age of the 81 reigns of the first dynasty, exceeds 48 years ; there are how- 
evw several chasms in the history, which have been noticed at the time of 
their occurrence, and it is difficult to admit any very material reduction of the 
date oftheficstof the series, in consaquenee of tm anthor’s near agreemeot 
with the Chinese and Tibetian writers as to the existence of ^acva about 
ten centiuries anterior to the Christian sera. We have only one clue to a re¬ 
duction of this date; it is possible, that the text has confoimded the Ori¬ 
ginal Buddha, with the ^acya of the 6lh century before Christ. This is the 
more probable, because from em-lier events it appears that, Bauddhimpn- 
ceded in Caskmir the i^dc^a alluded to : consequently he could not have 
been (he primitive Buddha, the founder of the faith: if this be the case, we 
shall reduce the date of the 3rd Gonerda to something more than a centu- 
ry.and ahalf subsequent to the Gautama, who flourished about542 A.C. 
or to about B. C. 3fi8 and this will leave us an average of no more than 18 
years for the reigns of this dynasty. 

Tliat the third Gonehda reigned about the beginning of the fourth century 
before Christ, derives some support from the possiUe connexion between 
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some of tliP Transactions recorded in the history of Cashmir, and thpse which 
took place in the neighbonrin" countries in collateral periods, especially 
tin* Tiirushka or Scythian invasions of Persia. 

The temporary occupation of Media by the Scythians, took place accord- 
ing to the most approved computations about the end of tlie seventh cen¬ 
tury before the Christian sera and they were defeated and expelled about 
the beginning of the 0th.* This period should correspond in Cashmirian 
history, on the principles we have adopted for its chronology, with the reign 
of Asokn the third prince anterior to the Tartar rulers, and w« find it par¬ 
ticularly noticed in fiis reign that Cashmir was over-run with Mlech'chhas 
or barbarians, possibly some of the fugitives from the power of the Persian 
monarch, who endeavoured in their retreat to establish themselves in 
Cashmir. 

The Scythian subjugation of Media appears as a single and transitory 
revolution as recorded by Herodotus, but in the pages of the Persian wri¬ 
ters it occurs, only as one of various vicissitudes, in the long struggle for 
superiority between the sovereigns of Iran and Turan. This war began it ap¬ 
pears with Peridun, whom modem writers agree to place about 748 B. C.t 
Kai Kaus according to the Persians, and Gyms according to the Greeks, in¬ 
vaded the Massagetcp and was defeated if not slain in the engagement. It 
was in the reign of this prince mid that of his successor, Kai Kuosau, 
that the prowess of Rustem was displayed so fatally in opposition to 
Afrasiab, and the armies of Turan, and whatever Grecian princes maybe 
regarded as the representative of his masters, it is unquestionable that the 
periods in which they reigned approach to those of the Tartar conquest of 
Cashmir. Perhaps however it may be still more satisfactorily associated 
with events, undoubtedly posterior to thewars, in which Rustem s celebrity 

• Afmdlog to tartiKT (Trtdsotlon lyHetoiloW) The Sint 438 ».C. ini the leetsd SOS B43. Ah- 
€013111840 roAuy (Ctaroisilogie D’Herodote.) The Serthioa ioToiioB oooarred B.C, 836 smi thoir ex- 
poisloo io 568. 

t Halcoko, i. 313.230. KeoDedf, (Bombejr TTansacUoiu,) ii. ISO. 
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was first acquired, and may have formed an Episode in the furious and for 
a time triumphant invasion of Persia, by the Tartar king Arj.vsp ; when 
Kliorasan was plundered, Ilalkh was taken, and the old king of Persia 
Lohr.\.si> was included in the general .massacre of the priests and follow¬ 
er* of Zoroaster.* If the king of Persia, Gushtasp, (he object of these 
hostilities, be the same with Darius IIy.staspes, as seems inobable, tliese 
events should have occurred between the years B.C. oii and 4B-5—By the 
computation of the Sanscrit te.xt, the Turushka princes must have reigned 
some time subsequent to i^dri/a Sinha, who as Gautama dates B.C. 542, but 
it is not at all clear that the three princes were cotemporary, and we have 
no guide to the duration of their authority, beyond the inferences already 
alluded to, derived from its ceasing within a century and a half after the death 
of the legislator; supposing them then to have been half a century later, they 
will be cotemporary with the war between tliB Persian and Tartar monarch*, 
and may have been individual adventurers who took advantage of the tem¬ 
porary confusion to establish themselves in Cashmir: it is also worthy of 
observation, that as tliey brought with them a new impulse to tlic Bauddha 
religion, so the war between Arjasp and Gushtasp was entirely rdigioua, 
arising out of the attempt of the former to compel the latter to revert to the 
common faith of their ancestors, very probably the Bauddha or ^^akyan, that 
of the Sac<E or Scythians, which Gushtasp had abandoned for tlie religion 
of the Medes, the worship of Fire.| 

If the Tartar princes then governed Cashmir through the greater part of 


* MaJcolm's Percia, i. 62. 

t Id the days of Cyrus, as wrll observed by Tolmg, the Persiaus did not worship the elements* 
this opinion ia founded on the nceount pven by NicoKu Damascenns of the pile prepared tobnm Cree- 
sui, which Volney infers he derived fro«h Xanthiis who wrote a history of the kings of Lydi* dO years 
before Herodotus lit was on that oecasioa the historian stotes, that the Persians established the law, 
eonfonnably to the oracles of Zoroaster, that Fire should be no more cantamiimtad with the carciKi 
of the dead. rAroito%K D Beradolt. 261. In the code of the Parsis however the other elements 
re^Ve e^ual veneration. Blementa enim omnia tenentur servari pura. Hgie Hist. Kelig. .veL 
P«. 414. fitam nolentes Terram polluere defunctorum corpora non hnmant, Ac. Aid. Yet the 
Tomi of Cgrut was very celebrated, and even Dariut Hfttatpa himself ia said by Ktesias to have 
bad bis iamb pippnred whilst livtnir—liotv ars these contradictions to be rootwoUed, 
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the fifth century before the Christian eera, as appears likely,, the accession 
of Gonerda the third must of course be assigned to the commencement of 
the frturtli, and as the year 150 of l$6cya or B. C. 392, fell according to the 
original within the reign of Abhihan yu, we may place it a few years sub¬ 
sequent or B. C. 303. 

Without venturing to place much reliance on the coincidence of names 
adverted to in the note (p. 27), we may observe that both it, and thefreqnent 
mention of the Mlech'ckhas which occurs in the succeeding reigns, are favpw- 
able to our hypothetical adjustment of the dates, if the barbarians and fo¬ 
reigners alluded to, can be considered to bear any relation to the Macedo¬ 
nian invasion or Bactrian kingdom. 

It were too wild .an attempt to carry the investigation of our author’s 
chronology beyond the period at which we have now arrived. He pretends 
not to precision himself. Of (he fifty-three princes with vthom lie has peo¬ 
pled the years that elapse between the first and third Gonerda, thirty-five 
are without names, and the rest without dates. The singular view he has 
taken of the wra of Crishna will be fully commented on, but it is still too 
far remote to bear any historical character. We may perhaps however de¬ 
rive from the7?fl/fl Tariugifu, of the theories, (hat place the 

Yttduoa and Pdndam iissociates within the limits of the 14 th century be¬ 
fore the Cliristian ara. 


The eighteen Princes whose names occur in the list w ill give u.s, upon 
the average of 20 years to a reign, 300 years. There are however but sixtc*'n 
reigns particularised, and supposing these to be the whole number, th** com¬ 
putation is but 320 years, which, being added to the date of Gonerda the 
third, as above conjecturally fixed at B.C. tlOO, gives us 70« B.C. for the 
date of CrTshma and YcDHisnfHiB. But it is admitted that the first Bud¬ 
dha, whose date may he considered at least 1000 B.(J.* was something pos- 


* Bi oiiiiA, Accardiag to Ahiil-facl, B. C. 1368 Dc Uuignei, Ki27 

Couplcf, mas Oiurgi, S3U 

Bailljr, 1U31 


Jones, 1037 
Ifentl^, lUBI 
Dittog lom 


T)ie Inter dnte nssigecd to this Icgi-iator imdoubtedtr refore to a difl'erent person, 
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teriortoJthe ketoes of the great war,* and we require therefore a conaid^Ie 
addition to the yeaw that elapsed between the first and third CoNaaDA. Thie 
addition we may derive firom the thirty-five nameless kings, whose insertion 
probably was designed to fill up the chasm, and will allow two or three cen¬ 
turies to be added to the interval: we shall then perhaps, as a matter of chro- 
nolopcal, though not historical accuracy, be near the truth, ifwe admit the 
fit reqpis, and give fibem an average length of 20 years, as we shall theft 
naveCai'sHNA alive about 1400 B. C. a computation which will agree well 
enough with those which have been made by our most eminent acholars.f 

The pmiod that intervenes between the first Gonerda and the coloniza¬ 
tion of the country under Cai!yapa is stated in the original to be 1288 
years: that the, precise extent of this interval has not been recorded with 
that precision which the author affects, may easily be granted, but there 
is some reason to suspect that it is very near the truth, and in that case it 
is of no small importance; as it gives probability to the whole scheme of 
our conjectural chronology for the Hindu history, and furnishes an addi¬ 
tional testimony to the veracity of the Mosaic record. 

If Gomebda the first lived about 1400 years before Christ, and 1266 years 
intervened between his reign and the desiccation of Cashmir, we place that 
event 2006 years before the Christian wra, and in fact within a near ap- 


* Sir AVm. Jones says 200 years, according to the Casbrniriaas, whobout ofhis(Boddha'8)d•- 
seellt in their luugdom, (A.K.i.4tiU>.) If he alluded to the JM/J and (here is no other Cash* 

niirian authority yet in the possession of Enropeansybe must have beennusinfomiedt as far as regarda 
the latter part of this statement; the birth of JfiMim, tilher the flrst or second, beiof no where men* 
tioned iu the worik of KnUma, to hnve occurred within the limits of Cadhmir, 

t Mr. Colebrooke sopposes the F«4 m were not arranged In their pnsent form eariier than ^ 
Hth century before the Christian mra, (ia R- eii. 24;) but V v 48 1 the compiler u as contemporary with 
the heroes of the il/aheMeret, consequently they flourished about the period assigned in the teat. Ma» 
jor Wilford computes the close of the great war, as having tahOB (dace B.C. 1270 (A. H. U.) Dr« 
Hamilton considers Sri Rn'rilaa to have lived somewhat later; or lathe ISthoeptury bolbieourmra* 
fCremr«/sfir« o/ tie J/indutf /jUi adwtisMi p. 24.^ 
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proximation to the period at which the Deluge may be supposed to hare 
occurred,* aod to which event therefore the tradition really' relates. 

• The ordin«i 7 compataUons place tliis event A. C. M49, hot late writera of eqoal reaearoh an4 
varioaa aeathnenta ayree in eonaiderinp this too recent.—Dorn Ctmunt. " L’Art de vrriSer let dates,* 
anike iti date A. C. 3310. (Journal lies Savant Pevrier, 1830). A writer in the Clasiieal Journal (Sir 
Wm. Drummnd apparentljr) eatiinates the dale 3138 roiirt before the birth of Chriat (C. J. 84. 163) 
and the Rn. G. C. Ffbtr, following the ohronologjr of the Samaritan PenUteneh, placet the Deluge 
■A. C. 8038. (Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. 669.) £ven then if we admit the original chronology 
without afterotioo.at will net be verv far beyond the 6r»t of these periods, and it comes within the la* 
laitt of the two hundred theories of Christian writers, which have taken a range of from 6DS4 to 3610, 
for the number of j ears that elapsed between the creauou and the commeoceinent of oarsora. 
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No. I. 

Ugeni qf the drying of the Valley qf Cashmir, from the Wahiat-i-Coehmir. 

d^jsj e.jiai cJjuj^j y.u.j JiJU 

al^l tLj . 

^ ^roUii 

OiU* 

<=^bJ. Ol ^ oiL. w^^ij c^y, c)l »Jl4) 

b fir C>U ^1 

uoiy J jUjy^ a«l JJO) JL^ ULiTjo ^ 

«-3^ vi oo^^U).y JL4 JU. a-u 

v'Jl ^a» hjJ. ^1 ^ 

^•y ./*J ayjj o^caT_^ai4a 


The country was entirely covered with water, in the midst of which a 
emon, Jaladeo, resided, who preyed upon mankind, and seized on every 
thing and person he could meet with in the neighbouring regions. It hap¬ 
pened at length that Cashef, the son of Marichi, and according to some 
accounts the grandson of Brahma, visited this country, and having spent 
some time in pious abstraction on mount Sunur, turned his attention to the 
desolated appearance of the earth, and enquired its cause: the people 
told him of the abode o{ Jaladeo in Sati Sqr, and his predatory incursions 
upon them. The heart of Cashef was moved to compassion, and he took 
up his rraidence m Noubadan, near Hirapur, for a thousand years, em- 
Moymg that period in religious austerities; inconsequence of which, Ma- 
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BADEO appeared to him, and assented to his prayers for the extirpation of 
Jidadeo. MabIdeo accordingly sent his servants Yishnu and BaAHMi 
to expel the demon. Vishnu was engaged in the conflict 100 years, when 
finding that the mud and water afibrded a secure retreat to the Deo, he at 
last made the chasm at Baramouleh, by which the waters were drained ofl; 
the demon exposed, taken and slain, and the country recovered and ren¬ 
dered habitable j being thence called Cashe/Sir, or the mountain of Cashrf. 


No. II. 

Snake worthip in Cashmir. 

We have frequent occasion to notice the important figure which snakes 
and snake deities make in tl.e worship and traditionary history of Cash- 
nur. The extent and permanence of the sn,;er.stition wo may learn 
Irom Abul/azl, who observes, that in seven hundred places there are carv- 
edfiguresofsnakes, which they worship. yip.Ac.u 14B. Misstatement 
is in fact taken from the text of Punya Bh.atta : lor its being as old as 
the age of Alexander, we have what mav be regarded as sufficient, though 
indirect testimony; for Onesickitu.s, as quoted by Strabo, avers, that 
Abisaros, who we shall hereafler s< c is a misnomer for Cashmir, or a 
part of it, is said by his embassRdors to cherish two enormous dragops, 

dJlSu riv pisiySoi-noila 

TTTixms, TSV ai wfin ros-g inetris, aig tip^niy 'Os^e-in^iJog. 

Apud quern, Abisamm, legati ab eo missi, nunciaverunty duos dracones 
nntriri, alteram octoginta cubitorum longitudine, alterum centum et qua- 
driginta, ut Onesicritus refert. The Oxford editor judiciously observes on 
this passage; “Serpentes m India nonniilli pedes 30 longitudine ffiqiiani; 
nulH autem superant. Quo circa hmc legatoram relatio, ad cultura Idola- 
tricum referre videtur, nam Idola esse magnitudinis vere mirabiiis, in tem- 
plis ^Indorum constat. Exinde Dracones esse ingentes figuras in templis 
suspicor, et legati I cl vivos existire finxerunt. vel 3Igccdoucs eoram » 
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g&un mioug intellexerunt, Page 994 and note.—ilfr. R. P. Knight, in his 
inquiry into the Symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology, 
{Classical Journal, vol. xxiii. p. 14) states, upon the authority of Mammin 
of Tyre, that when Alexander entered India, “Taxilus, a powerful prince 
of the country” (he was raja of the Tacshasilas) “ showed him a serpent 
of enormous size, which he nourished with great care, and revered as the 
image of the God whom the Greek writers from the similitude of his attributes 
called Dionysus or Bacchus.” Whether the Cashmirian worship of snakes 
was mystical, at least in the earliest ages, may be questioned. There is 
likewise reason to suppose that this worship was diffused throughout the 
whole of India, as besides the numerous fables and traditions relating to the 
Jfdgas or snake gods, scattered through the Furdnas, vestiges of it still re¬ 
main in the actual observances of the Hindus. It seems not improbable 
that the destruction of the whole serpent race by JANAMijAVA, the son of 
Pabicshit, recorded in the Furdnas as a historical fact, may in reality im¬ 
ply the subversion of the local and original superstition, and the erecUon 
of the system of the Vedas upon its ruins. 


No. III. 

(if the Pastdata Regio qf the Classical Writers. 

Ik this as in several instances we may trace apparently very different 
places, some not very far remote, however, and all not improbably resoba- 
blc into the same, or at least in some manner connected We have in the 
first place a city of tlie Sogdians, called Panaa, as Plikt, n. 16, Ultra 
Sogdiaqi, oppidum Panda: and SoLiNus (c. 49) Ultra hos (Bactros) Pan¬ 
da, oppidum Sogdianorum. The same authorities mention aGensPanoaor 
Pandea gens, whom Pliny (vi. 20) places low down on the Indus, near 
ite mouths. SOLINUS (c. 62) probably intends to assign them a similar 
site. Abbian says the Pandasan region was denominated after 1 andtea, 
the daughter of Hercules, it being the country in which she was boro^ and 
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which he govertied xaJ Tr,t> iytySo xu trlrpnpt* dilijv 

fl'paxiiititt nai»8«uT(i», rijf iraiS^ nrmmiioi/, but he does not indicate its locality 
beyond the remark (hat Hercules was particularly venerated by tlie Sura- 
ami, the people on the Jobares, whose chief cities were Methora and Klei- 
■ sobora, these being in fact the Surasenas on the Jamuna, one of whose ca¬ 
pital cities was Mal'kura, and we might consequently suppose he meant by 
the Pandtea regio, the country along the western bank of the Jamuna. The 
next authority, and who first speaks with precision of the situation of the 
northern Pandyans, (for we need not here advert to the Pandion of the 
Peninsula) is Ptolemy ; he fixes them at once in the Puiyab, about the 
Hydaspes, the Vitasta, or river of Cashmir; Tli'>i ic ny BiSdfnjv rj OANiSiflOT 
{TTpy^oouaiy) Circa autem Bydaspum, Pandovorum regio; a places 

wh«c, agreeably to the views of the text, we miglit expect at the period of 
the history of the Mahdbhdrat to find them. That they came originally from 
Sogdiana would be also in harmony with our view of the subject, and 
their occupation of the upper part of the Doab is matter of fact. It is also 
probable that the same race extended themselves southward to Cambay and 
Guzeral, and ultimately to Madura, in the south, known to the classical Geo¬ 
graphers as Madura Pandionis, the various positions being all correct at 
various epochs, and marking the migratory course of the descendants of 
Pandu. The accounts gathered by Mega.sthe>.es, which are adopted by 
Ak«ian and Pliny, of the customs of this country, and its traditionary 
history, are obviously to be traced to Indian sources, smd are connected 
witli the history of the Pandacas. It was the only Indian country go¬ 
verned by Queens they obsene. We have a Strl Rdjyam, or feminine go¬ 
vernment. frequently ne'iced in the text, but this lay to the east. ITie no¬ 
tion seems really to have originated in the practice of one woman being mar¬ 
ried to several husbands, a iiractice prevailing still tliroughout tlie Himalaya, 
and nf an antiquity prior to the mai'riage of the five Pandava brethren to 
Dkavfadi ; uDHisufijiK observing, in answer to the objection uiged 
by her father Dan pad*, that they only follow in this polyandrian marriage, 
the path trod by other princes, tfiSn gilirjvrunril {Mahabh. 

!?•) We have seen above that the Pandean country, according to Me* 
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OA8TBEVES wtu desommated altsr a Queen wno was the .aanghter' of 
Hercules, a demigodi especially Tcnerated by the Suraseni, and these ideas 
are of Indian origin although corrupted and dishgured, for Prit’hI or 
CuNTi wife of Pasdo and mother of the PaiIdavas, was the daughter 
of king of the SurasSnas. mncantnrt 

^1*1 «I II “^C*A the most illustrious of the Yadus, was the fa¬ 

ther of V AsuDEVA; his daughter named Pkit’hI was of unequalled beanty.” 
(Mahahh. Adi, P, ) The identity of place and persons is therefore unques¬ 
tionable: as to Hercules he may have been readily fabricated out of STifia A 
which, in its usual import means “ a Hwo,” or the Hercidean exploits of 
Balarama may have given to the Greeft a reasonable pretext for assigning 
to him a Grecian appellation. 


No. IV. 

Ok tie dale of Yudhiskthir, ^e. 

The original passage is here subjoined together with its most obvious 
translation, and the chronological results which it appears to authorize. 

’•TCTOftwra^sctpftfiritWTO’i i infttrtfwsnvBtTPr 5ipr^i«n'i i. 

wiTtT simln ijTtwSFH ftHifrnt' i €iw g <nl i 

vniirciHw«t<wt<il I ^t n ms i ifiiSi Snt w f tpt rd tttt t i 

sdiWTinm srKirtfwti i 5hf(t 
wnsraurtvtfi HtTmTwr fa stEfmHTti-nfctrwYTi i AmwO 
inr^wKt I »^nrt!TOH 

iiytf. s TO riiRml i t fitf trret u nin rnwYif 
I ftnN» i ^ 

twr ft sf u n fs^tt t RllU fi a i 

Goner^ and other kings governed Cashmir in the CttliyMgil26B years. 
Misled by the Bhhrata (war) being said to take place at the gnd of tfa^ 
Jhoapara age, some consider these computations as incorrect. Taking tne 

H 
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aamber of pdikmb, and the aggregate of dieir re%iui, and dedactiiif H 
from the portion of the Cali (that haa paat) the remainder deea not agree 
with that (that should be left:) abandoning that (computation,)the year af 
Cali 653, being passed, the Cwmt sotd Pemdas existed. In theoasrent year 
the 24th (of the Cashmirian cycle) of the present era or Saca 1070, trae 
the 3rd Ganerda 2330 years have elapsed.; the sum of the reigns of the fifty- 
hraprinces was 1266. Confirmation of the date is derivable from the calcala- 
tion made by astronomical writers of the motion of the seven Rishit nriUMI 
goesfrom stario star/i e. performs a complete revolution,) iniaOycan,and 
the dfeeitheii^ in Magha, the earth wnscoverned bv Yudhishihir, the cm 
of whose Government is 2526 

The Srd GoiMrda is the fentoid who succeeds Abhihon, the first prince, 
whose term of ruling is particularized in the Ayin-Acberi, and in the origi¬ 
nal : the preceding scries of princes in both is without specific .dates, but 
as the number of reigns in that series may be considered as either 50 or 
62, it so fiir agrees with that of the first fifty-two monarchs whose names 
are not recorded, and the aggregate of their reigns although not mentioned, 
may ptottaMy be considered the same, or 1266 years. I am not quite sure In¬ 
deed that the 1260 years do not belong to the series of which the names are 
apneified. and that Abidfazl or his guide have not erred in placing them 
opposite to the fifty-two unknown sovereigns: however, be that as it may. if 
we allow 1266 years from Oonerda the first, to Gonerda the third, and 2330 
years from Gonerda the third to the years of Sdlivdkana 1070= A. D. 1148, 
we shall come pretty near to the sera of the Cunu and Pandavas as given m 
diu above extract. Siliv&hana 107(H-78. A. D. 1148 

A D. 1820 


Years 672 ago. 

Present year of the Cali 4920—672^=4248 years. 

Fh>m Gonm-da Srd, - - 

UeiMRia rat 266 3606 


Unaccounted for years of the Cali , 662 
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beiiig ft* fMfiod that preceded Gowemoa lit, bat he waa ceatemponvy 
with Ymikmhihir and conaequently that prince waa alive in the year of CUV 
8»S, which sufficiently correaponda witfi the notion Mentioned by our au¬ 
thor, of the Cwrui and the exnting after the year of the Gift IW 

863. 


A different mode of calculation will come much to the sane thing, mak¬ 
ing however the period close in the Saca year 1073 inatead of 1070 aa 
above: what the author means by the Laukika or current year 24, ih ea- 
plained in the close of thediistory, and refers to the year of a particular cy¬ 
cle peculiar to Cnshmir. 


From the Srd Gomrda, ....... 

From the 1st to the 3rd, . . . . . . 

Teatt. 

- • 2330 

- - 1269 


Yean of Ifte Gaft* to the 1st Gontrda, 

3596 

. - . 663 


Deduct fromthe present Cali year . « - 

4248 

. • 4920 


Deduct the same from the present ^aca year 
Year of ^aea referred to - - - 

671 years ago 

1744 -671.... 1073 

1073«A.D. 1161 


A tliird calculation turns upon the time specified on the authority in 
fact of VaeIhamihira, as the duration of Yudhiahlhir's sera, which according 
to the opinion of most Paiufif* ceased with the institution of KtcrfaMS*. 


This period comprehends ...... . 2526 years. 

Added of Saca years • - ... . - 1070 


3589 

Tlie Saca year 1070(1744—1070^ ww 674 years ago and 4920—C lfi anHl f 
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•f tfa« €ali. But -by this only 3596 yean bk accounted Mt And there is 
remaining of the. Caii 6S0: however our author here brings Yudhishlbinis 
tera to the Salicdhaiia sera, as otherwise the diflerence between that and 
Vicrama's or 134 years, must be added to the 650; he also computes the 
diflerence between Vicrama and Sdlivdhma to be 135 years; we are then 
quite in possession of his meaning, for; 

Years of the Cali to the sera of VvdJkuAiAir, 653 

Year from Yudhishihir to Salivdhana, S526 

Years from Sdliv4hana to our author's own date, 1070 


Total of the Cali .... 4249 

"being nearly the same as the result of our first calculation, and but three 
years more than in our last calculation being the di/Terence required in con¬ 
firmation of our author’s theory. Major Wilford makes the years of Yun- 
HiSHfHiR extend to the Sdlivdhanaa;T&{A. R. ix. 211.) Mr. Colebrootoihas 
given the passage relating to the revolution of the seven Ris/iis, and has de¬ 
scribed the theory which states it; as has iHfq/or Wilford in the first pages 
of the wuse volume<87; 8» lire.) With respect to the period of thenoni- 
moicement of the Cali age our author's notions are the same as those com¬ 
monly received. 


No. V. 

On the War between JiSASANDHA and CaiSBiu. 

Although the name of Gonerda does not appear in the Mahdbhdrat, 
yet there is an account of on inveterate and sanguinary war between Ja- 
SASANDHA and Cbish^a, in the course of which a battle on the Yamund 
took place, when Hamsa and Dimbica two princes in alliance with the 
former, were killed. Hamsa was defeated by BALAaiHA, driven into the 
Yamund and drowned. The cause and course of this war are narrated in the 
Mahdhhdeat with great appearance of probability^ and throw consideraUe 
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light on the hiatorr of GKiSBiiiL and of India, in his time: Hswibstance may 
therefore be net unacceptable. Jabasandha, king of Magadka, is described 
as a poirerfiil prince: he held in alliance or suhiection, SiiupiLA, kingof 
Ckedi; Vacua or Vacbadanta, king of Cdnuka^ the powerhil prince of 
the Yttvams; Bhaoadatta, kingof the south and west; thekings of Ban- 
ga and Puddra, of the SHras6Has, Bhadracdras, Bod/ias, S£lu>a», Parmca- 
rat, Susl’/ialas, Muculas, Pulindas, Sditcdyams, Cunti/as, Southern Pinchm- 
lot and Eastern Cofalas, and he had driven eighteen families of the Northern 
.B/uyosto the westward, and i\teMdlsyas to the south. Cansa, king of Ma- 
t'hurd was married to the daughter of .1 a rasandha, and it was to revenge the 
murder of his son-in-law, that the latter levied war upon Ckishna. Accord¬ 
ing to the Maliibharat this war continued for three years, and in the 
Bhdgaval it is said, that Jabasandha besieged Mat'huri eighteen times. 
Both authorities agree in the result. Crishna was obliged to fly, and take re¬ 
fuge with his family and followers, in a strong |ilace on the west coast of In¬ 
dia, where he built the city of Dwdrued. Jabasandha’s power was an in¬ 
superable obstacle to VuDHishfHiR’s performanceofthe Rijas^a sacrifice, 
or in other words to his pretensions to be considered supreme monarch of 
India. This impediment was sagaciously interwoven by CBisHifA with his 
own quarrel, and induced the Pdndava princes to arm in his behalf. Accom¬ 
panied by Bhima and Arjuna, Crishna entered Beharhj a cirenitous 
route, passing under the hills through Gorackpore-and Tirhnt, and he 
thence appears to have taken Jarasjndha unprepared for defence; the 
text when reduced to common sense, importing, that the monarch was sur¬ 
prised in his capital, and after a conflict of some days killed in single combat 
by BaiMA. Theoccnirence does not appear to have produced the expected 
consequence, as it was undoubtedly one of the causes of the great war be¬ 
tween the Pdudam and Caurava princes, one of the effects of which was to 
prevent CrishSa from recovering the territory, he had murdered his uncle 
to obtain. KerIi, the illegitimate son of Cvnti, the daughter of ^vr a king 
of MaChitri, who appears to have held that territory after Jabasandha's 
death, being probably placed, and undoubtedly maintained in it, by the 
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Caurava prMtetf, to whom heVM ■'RtithAil and ralnable ally. These occur* 
rencaa ftnmish a satisfactory lihie to the close confederacy that subsisted 
between CrishIi^ and the PtAdava brethren; his expulsion from Mat'hw&, 
add foundation of a dty on the Malabar coast. Before closing the note, we 
may advert to the mention of the powerful Yavanddhipa, amongst JaKA- 
sAndhc’s allies or tributaries: he is said to possess boundless authority, 
and to reign o^ er the west like another 1' aruna. From this passage, and 
others not unfrequent, in which respectful mention of the yavana power is 
made in the Mahdbhdrat, we may at least infer that the date of its compo¬ 
sition was posterior to the Macedonian invasion of India. By the time of the 
composition of the Sri BMgavat, the Yavanas had assumed a new shape, 
the name being applied to the Mohammedans, wd the feelings ot tne author 
have evidently influenced his narration. The prince, who in the Mahdbhdrat 
is a powerful king, and is no otherwise distinguished than as one of Jara- 
■ANDHa’s many allies, becomes vathe Shdgavat, Yavandsur, a titan or fiend 
who attacks Crishna of his own accord, and whose assault, combined with 
the approach o{ Jarasandha, with which however it is not connected in the 
way of confederacy or alliance, causes the Denu-god to remove his family to 
ji^wdracd; he himself leads the Demon into a snare, and destroys him. The 
whole story of the war and the character of Crishn^a indeed are changed 
frem history to legend in this work, which isjnanifestly the most modem of 
the Pitrdnas. The precise dominion of the yavanddhipa, said to comprise 
Mam or Mum and Naraca, is not easily identified, although many traces 
of the former name present themselves, as in the Maruca of Ptolemy, a city 
of Sogdiana, and in the two Merus, Mem al Rud and Meru Shajehanabad of 
Rhorasan, of which, the latter is an antient city, its foundation being as¬ 
cribed to TakiHuras, or in later times, to Alexander, whilst, as the same with 
Antiuchia or Sdeucia, it was at one period the capital of the Bactrian king¬ 
dom. If the Maru of the Mahdbhdrat be either of these, therefore, the king 
of the Yavanas is the Bactrian monarch: indeed the same prince is most 
probably intended even if we carry the application of the terms to a more 
■outheriy latitude to whichthey very legitimately aiipertain. Mam (1W) pro¬ 
perly means a desert and ill-watered region; hence it i.sannliedtothesandT 
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desert along the Indus, extending westward to Kinun and Mukran, Mmk 
and Naraea may then imply the Sindkie provinces, and these were reduced 
under the authority of the Bactrian monarch, if we may trust to Strabo and 
his guides, who state that that sovereign not only held Pallalene, but the 
territories of Tessariostus and Sigertis along the sea coast, nb ftirm ni* 
Il«r)97ii'iS]y xartdXXa »ai' Trl$ ATitjf wa^ahlas T)]vTiTwa-upi»couKa}^aufitiirfi 
a«i njy Xiyiffnitg Sartiiiiaii. 


No. VI. 

On the Gandhiras or Gandarii and other Nations of the Punjab and North 

West of India. 

Sindhu Gandhar, ftpwWTT, is the phrase of the original—the Gandhar 
of the Hindu writers has been always regarded by them as the Candahar 
of the Mohammedans, and the text here not only corroborates the notion, 
but by connecting the Indus with the province, shews, that at least a sub* 
division of it extended beyond the limits now assigned to Candahar, and 
carries it across the southern portion of Afghanistan; the Hindu name was 
known to the ancients, and Herodotus, enumerates the Gandarii, as a. peo¬ 
ple of one of the twenty satrapies of the Persian Empire under Darius 
Hj/staspis, and subsequently as serving in the army of Xerxes SavrayuSoo 
SI xai raxSd^ioi xa! Aailxai ri xm 'Airapulai eg risulo lerayfumt iSSo’^xerla xtti ex 
aloe rdXayra Tpso-ffttpsy. nfiog SI Zuleg eSiopeg. 

Tha. 91. Sattagyda, Gandarii, and rilpaiyte, were classed 

together and contributed 170 talents, and this was the seventh prefecture.” 
Again, Ho^Soi xal Xopda-fuei xoi rtxaj rav&yioi x«j A«8<x®> i<rif«r«u 

•fit. The Part hi, Chorami, Sogdii, Gandarii, and Dadica served in the aiiny. 
Pol. 66. The two last it appesirs were united under one command 
S) xai Aailxemy, Apruipioj 'o 'AapSyaou. “ Artpphius, the son of Artabamu, 
commanded the Gandarii and Dadica." — Ibid. By the Dadicse were no 
doubt intended the Dorados or Daradacas Or with whom 

we often meet in the text, as the inhabitants of the rugged tract lying west 
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•4 Cuhmir, or tbe aite of the modem Dvrdt: the term howerer is qi- 
plicable to any of the tribes inbabitiog' that portion of the great Indian 
chain, as its import is merely, mountaineers, and the Dadica as the con¬ 
tiguous neighbours of the Gaudarii were therefore probably the mountaineers 
of Ohizm and G/taur. In Ptolemy’s time the position of the Durds, eras 
lie calls them almost correctly, Daradra, was pretty accurately known; 
he says ‘Yiri 81 rif rw ’Iy8au wriyds AEPAAPAl, acot} ij dulmu vrifxttlau.- 
sub fontibus Indi, Daradra, et horura montana superemincnt. tVho 
the Sattagyda and Aparita w ere, is not so satisfactorily traceable; if we 
may take etymology as a guide they were Hindu tribes: Sattagpda, may 
be resolved into Sdtgerki, the district of the seven strong holds, a sort of 
nomenclature very common in India; and the Aparita may be derived 
from Apara, ulterior or western, or if Aparbartica, the reading of/ndore of 
Ckarax be applied to the same people, as suggested by Major Rennell, we 
may refer Uiis to Apdrbataca, a low-lander, one not a mountaineer, in op¬ 
position to the Ddradacas or Xtadicar before mentioned: a more satisfactory 
evidence of Hindu identity may be derived from the lists of countries ex¬ 
tracted from original Sanscrit works, and published by Major Wilford in 
the 8th volume of the Researches; amongst the northern countries (p. 340,) 
and in a series including Gandhur, we have the Sdlacat who may be the 
same as Sattagyda, and in another groiipe of a miscellaneous character, 
butcomprehending Balkh, Ararhosia, &c. we have the Aparitas, a very close 
approximation to the Aparyta of Herodotus. In short from these con¬ 
siderations it appears that there is some reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the opinion entertained by the able geographer of Herodotus, that the 7th 
Satrapy consisting of the above tribes, lay to the west of Bactriana and 
Ana, and that the Gandarii may be traced to a town called Caendmr on 
the frontiers of Khowarezm, (Geography of Herodotus 295 ei seq) there 
does not appear any occasion to seek for this Satrapy in so westerly a posi¬ 
tion and as far as the Gandarii are concerned, their easterly situation rest^ 
not only on Hmdu but classical authorities. 

The Gandarilis of Stbabo which furnishes an approximation to the 
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Cundarii of Herodoto* is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modmi 
tity ol Canduhar: he observes, it was watered by the Choaspes which falls 
into the Cophenes; he has also a Gaudaris which he places between the 
Hydraotis (the Ravi) and the Hydaspis, (the Beyah) and consequently to¬ 
wards the eastern part of the Punjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, 
bringing it rather more to the west, unless as Sa/mostus conjectures, bis Sh- 
nstus is the Copkenes of Strabo, and making the Indus the eastern bounda¬ 
ry of the Gandari. “ Inter Suastum et Indum sunt Gcmdar^" The Hindu 
arstem agrees with, and reconciles these di^erent accounts, for acccuding 
to the Mahdbhdr,t, the Gand.’tari are not only met with upon crossing the 
SetleJ, and proceeding towards the (Ravi) or where Stuabo places 

Gaudaris, but Ihcy ivscat crcd along with other tribes throughout the Pun¬ 
jab, as far as to the Indus, wlien we approach Gandaritis. According also 
'to our text, <ntc body of the Gaudieari appear to occupy a division of thcur 
own, on tlij List liver, which is named after that very circumstance, Sindhu 
Ganduar, tnd ilicio may hoc extended westward as far as the modem Can- 
dahar. Pliny and PoMroMis mi;la evidently intend a difierent peopleby 
their Gandari, or more projterly Candari, whomerez Sogdian not a.n Indian 
tribe, as Sulmasins obseive.s, and as is staled by Ptolemy. These may 
perhaps be referred to the Caender of Major Renncll, but analogies 
resting on a supposed similarity of sound, are very fallacious, as D An- 
villc has shewn, when he criticises De Burros for inferring that Cindahar 
was one of the cities built \ry Alejcander, of whose name its appellation waa 
a corruption: the city being called corruptamentc Candar, havendo de 
dizer Scandar, nome per que os Persas chamani Alexandre (Decade iv. 
Ivi. c. i.) when at the same time he falls into a like error, and derives Cauda, 
har from Kondou Kmsd qui d.ms le Persan designe une Fortresse (Anti- 
quitfe geographique de LTnde;) a meaning which m, the word being written 
no where possesses. De Barras is not singular, for D’Herbelot has 
the same conjecture, respecting the origin of Candahar, and he is followed 
hy Menvtshi, but the name of Alexander jyJi. is never written by the 
prientaU with the Arabic J, the initial of Candahar, and it waa no doubt 

H 
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employed to express the harder sound of the nin the Hindi nameinBTT; 
the aspirate also is preswved in botii these words wJuIst none is to be 
found in Alexander’s name. 


The confusion arising from an inaccurate mode of writing or reading 
names, prevailed as much amongst ancient as modem writers, and in 
dassical authors ihuch unnecessary perplexity has been occasioned, by 
fteir erroneously confounding the Ganda^ritcE or Gandaridm of the Pun- 
jab, with the Gangarida^ or the nations along the river Ganges. The, 
aeem indeed to have gathered scattered notices of places and nationi 
from different sources, perhaps originally tolerably accurate, but which 
were distracted and confounded in the hands of the writers themselves 
omething of this nature occurs in the Periplus oi Arrim. Between Ha- 
rsgaziE, unquestionably as has been shewn by Dr. Vincent, Baroach, and 

TuX^ 

■“ Si™" Ata„*ia B.c.ph.10^ 

~rfor fe t!"" 'r “‘™ ”“■ •"<*■“% tob. „ 

• ihe Rae host inhabit most probablv the Knh r ■ r.i. 

« ai.p„. pfu,. ^ 

&/.*!!?«' f' ■'“'"i»S<l>M<l>"C»imtrie.,ilu.te<l»ponth. 

„d „d ip, 
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Cundarii of Herodoto* is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modmi 
tity ol Canduhar: he observes, it was watered by the Choaspes which falls 
into the Cophenes; he has also a Gaudaris which he places between the 
Hydraotis (the Ravi) and the Hydaspis, (the Beyah) and consequently to¬ 
wards the eastern part of the Punjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, 
bringing it rather more to the west, unless as Sa/mostus conjectures, bis Sh- 
nstus is the Copkenes of Strabo, and making the Indus the eastern bounda¬ 
ry of the Gandari. “ Inter Suastum et Indum sunt Gcmdar^" The Hindu 
arstem agrees with, and reconciles these di^erent accounts, for acccuding 
to the Mahdbhdr,t, the Gand.’tari are not only met with upon crossing the 
SetleJ, and proceeding towards the (Ravi) or where Stuabo places 

Gaudaris, but Ihcy ivscat crcd along with other tribes throughout the Pun¬ 
jab, as far as to the Indus, wlien we approach Gandaritis. According also 
'to our text, <ntc body of the Gaudieari appear to occupy a division of thcur 
own, on tlij List liver, which is named after that very circumstance, Sindhu 
Ganduar, tnd ilicio may hoc extended westward as far as the modem Can- 
dahar. Pliny and PoMroMis mi;la evidently intend a difierent peopleby 
their Gandari, or more projterly Candari, whomerez Sogdian not a.n Indian 
tribe, as Sulmasins obseive.s, and as is staled by Ptolemy. These may 
perhaps be referred to the Caender of Major Renncll, but analogies 
resting on a supposed similarity of sound, are very fallacious, as D An- 
villc has shewn, when he criticises De Burros for inferring that Cindahar 
was one of the cities built \ry Alejcander, of whose name its appellation waa 
a corruption: the city being called corruptamentc Candar, havendo de 
dizer Scandar, nome per que os Persas chamani Alexandre (Decade iv. 
Ivi. c. i.) when at the same time he falls into a like error, and derives Cauda, 
har from Kondou Kmsd qui d.ms le Persan designe une Fortresse (Anti- 
quitfe geographique de LTnde;) a meaning which m, the word being written 
no where possesses. De Barras is not singular, for D’Herbelot has 
the same conjecture, respecting the origin of Candahar, and he is followed 
hy Menvtshi, but the name of Alexander jyJi. is never written by the 
prientaU with the Arabic J, the initial of Candahar, and it waa no doubt 
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chair d’animal est recommand^e, 3 y ait des antbropophag'esand the incon* 
gruity of several Indian customs as described by the historians and geogra* 
pbers of antiquity is in many other instances no less surprising. The incom¬ 
patibility of their accounts with our received notions, has reflected some 
discredit upon the veracity of the authors, but making due allowance for 
imperfect information, and a leaning to the marvellous, inseparable from 
our nature, we have no reason to accuse Meoasthenes particularly of un¬ 
truth; of this the Mudri or Mardi will furnish us with an illustration: they 
are described along with the other people of the Punjab by Sanscrit autho¬ 
rities, in terms whicii tiiily justify the classical writers, and which’prove 
that the tarious restraints of Hindu polity were either unknown to the 
north western tribes, or were very little regarded by them: a few passages 
from the Kerna Parva of the Makabharal will afford to the scholars of Eu¬ 
rope an opportunity of instituting a more particular comparison. Karna 
addresses baljfa, king ofMadra, to the following efiect: 

“ An old and excellent Brahman, reviling the countries Jidhka ana Afu- 
dra in the dwelling ofOnaiTAaisHTRA, related facts long known, and thus 
described those nations. External to the Jhr<m4:t:dn, and beyond the Ganges, 
beyond the Sarastcali and Yamuna rivers and Curueshetra, between five 
rivers, and the Sindliu as the sixth, are situated the Bdhtcas ; devoid of ritual 
or observance and therefore to be shunned. Their fig-tree is named Gober- 
dhana, (i. e. the place of Ctfw-killing,) tliCir market place is Suhhadram, (the 
place of vending liquor: at least so say the commentators) and these give 
titles to the door-way of the royal palace. j\ business of great importance 
compelled me to dwell amongst the Bdhicas and their customs are there¬ 
fore well known to me. The chief city is called Sdcdla and the river Apor- 
gd t the people are also named ,7ar/ticas and their customs are shameful r 
they drink spirits made from sugar and grain, and eat meat seasoned with 
garlic, and live on flesh and wine: their women intoxicated appear in pub- 
Ec places, with no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing and sing¬ 
ing, and vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than those of the c»* 
pifl or the ass : they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and are under no 
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restraint. They clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and, sound the cym¬ 
bal and drum and conch, and cry aloud witli lioarsc voices; “ We will liasten 
to delight, in thick forests and in pleasant }>larcs ; we will feast and sport; 
and gathering on the high ways spring upon the travellers, and spoil, and 
scourge them.” In Media, a female demon (a Rdcshuii) on the fourteenth day 
of the dark fortnight sings aloud “I will feast on the flesh of kine, and quaff 
the inebriating spirit, attended by fair and graceful females.” The Sudra-like 
Sdhkas have no institutes nor sacrilices, and neither Deities, Manes, nor 
Brahmans accept their offerings. They eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed their being smeared with wine or v iands, or licked by dogs, and they 
use equally in its various prepurations the milk of ewes, of camels, and of ass¬ 
es. Who that has drank milk in the city Yugand/mra can hope to enter Swerga. 
Sahi and Hica were the names of two Bends in the Vipiau river; the Rdhfeas 
are their descendants, and not of the creation of Brahma: some say the AraUas 
are the name of the people, and Bahica of the waters. The Vedas are not 
known there, nor oblation, nor sacrifice, and the Gods will not partake 
their food. The /b'asr/Wrtv, (perhaps borderers,) Afadror, Candhdras, Araf- 
ias, Khasas, Bisas, Atisindhus, (or those beyond the Indus) Siuviras, are all 
equal'y infamous. There one who is by birth a Brahman, becomes a 
CsUetriya, or a Vaisya, or a Siidra, or a Barber, and haring been a Barber, 
becomes a Brahman again. A virtuous woman was once violated by Araifa 
ruffians, and she curbed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste, on this account their heirs ai'e their sister's children not their own. 
All countries have their laws and Gods: the Ydvanas arc wise, and pre¬ 
eminently brave: the Mleckehius observe their own ritual, but the Mr- 
draeas are worthless. Madra is the ordure of the earth: it is the region of 
ebriety, unchastity, robbery and murder; fie on the Pdnehanada people 1 fie 
on the Ara(ia race I”—MaHABBiRAT. KERliA Parta, 
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No. Vlf. 

0/' the Bauddha Rtli/tum in Cashmir, 

The passage in the text adverted to, page 23, requires a little considera¬ 
tion, both as to its meaning, and the chronoiogical views to which it has 
already given rise. The text of the original nms thus: 

^ fim i viHiWBircewg 

i rrr^Tf.'w«sratt i itir 

W[JWH> ctwMt® HYfHitr I vfwirjEtYtr'frHim wii-’ T^wrsri ?tfB 

There are in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some com¬ 
pounds of a purport absolutely unknown to the most leameH Brahmans. 
Taking it as it stood, it appeared to involve the position that the Turvshk^ 
princes preceded Sakt/a Siiiha by above a century and a half, and conclud 
ing the Gautama of the sixth century before the Christian xra to be intended, 
by the name Sdkya Sinha, which is always.enumerated as a synonime, the 
date of Gonerda the third was adjusted accordingly in the preceding sygef 
and placed 040 R, C. an opportunity having subsequently occurred of con* 
suiting a Burma priest, and a man of some learning, on the snhjcct, thw e ap¬ 
peared good grounds for revising the passage, and altering the results, in 
consequence of which several jiages previously printed ofiFhave been caav 
celled, and it is only in the marginal dates of the first d.vna8ty that any 
traces of the error have been suffered to .remain. ■ These are of compara¬ 
tive unimportance, and will be readily rectified by adverting to the table. 
We have now then to ofler a translation of tb« passage, premising that 
the term Puraniririte skoold be Parinirvritf the sixth case of Pariuifrriti 
ar in'P ali, Parinibbuli, the ordinary term used by the Bauddhas, to express 
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the final Nirvritti or emancipation of their Buddhas or Saints in its fullest 
sense. Pari being added as an intensitive prefix. The use o f this and some 
other peculiar expressions, which are at present quite unintelligible to the 
ablest scholars among the Brahmans of Hindostan, but are familiar to the 
Rahans of the Burman empire, proves that Calkana the author of the Cash- 
mirian history, or at least his guides, were well acquainted with the lanj 
giiage, and probably, with the system, of the Bauddhas. 

“They (Jlushca, Sic.) of Turushea descent, were Princes, asylums of vir¬ 
tue, and they founded Colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Suskca and other 
places. During the period of (heir reign the whole of Cashmir was the 
enjoyment of Bauddhas, eminent for austerity. After them, when 159 years 
had elapsed from the emancipation of the Lord SIcya Sinha in this es¬ 
sence of the world, a S.Misalu'a in this country named NIgAbjuna, was 
Bhumistcara (Lord of the earth), and he was the asylum of the six Arhatwas.” 

As the prevalence of the Bauddhas and consequence of iNtigfirJuna, if 
not subverted, viere at least checked in the ensuing reign of and 

as the passage expressly states that the circumstance occurred after the Tu- 
ruslika princes, the 150 years subsequent to iS'd/ryaStnAa must fall within the 
limits of Abhimanyus reign: it is therefore necessary only to fix the date of 
Sikya Sistha to determine that of the several reigns occurring in this por¬ 
tion of our history. 

In a late work, Hamilton's Nepal, it is asserted on the authority of local 
tradition, that “ Sdeya SinAa, the well-known apostle of the nations still 
attach^ to the Buddha faith, existed about the beginning of the Christian 
sera, he being' considered the fifth Buddha Legislator, and distinct from 
Crautama, wlio lived in the sixth century before it.” Whatever may be 
the accuracy of this opinion, it may be safely assorted, that it is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the notions prevalent in all other regions, Brahmanical 
or Bauddlia. In the lexicons of Amera and Hemachandra, Sdeya Smha 
occurs a.s a .synonime of Gautama, Saudodkani, and Mayddivifuta or Gau¬ 
tama, the son of Sudlwdham and of Mayddtvi. A similar string of Po/r 
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Fyuonimeg is used liy the priests of the Burma Empire SttiUtodaHi-ch» 
Cotamat'Sdkyasiha, tat'hu, Sakt/amutti ch’ Adichheh buudku eha. The Baud- 
dbas of Cejloa also consider the fifth Buddha whom they name itfoitri 
as yet to come.— As. Res. vii. 32 and 414. 

Sdkya Sinha, as ohsened, is always identified wiih Gautama. The con¬ 
curring; traditions of the Baiiddha nations establish the existence ot that 
prince of Mugadha in the middle of the sixth century before Christianity. 
There i.s little re.-isoil tlierefore to call that tact in question. It is very un¬ 
accountable however whv Gautama should bear such a synonime as A’iAya 
Sinka* and no satisfactory explanation ofihe appellation has yet been trac¬ 
ed : it is equally inexplicable also how a prince of central India, should have 
borne so prominent a share, in the introduction of a religious innovation, the 
earliest vestiges of which are so clearly referable to the North West of 
India, to Baetria er e\ en to Tartary. That the Bauddha religion did not 
originate in Cashmirwith Sakya Sinha is evident from the whole course of 
the history, and all tradition points to a period long antecedent to his, for 
the date of the iin cation and its author. At the same lime well 

informed as he is in these respects, has evidently confounded the two pe¬ 
riods, and hence assigned to SJki/a Sinha a date corresponding to at least 
1332 B. G. although ajiparently designating the person w ho flourished B. C. 
642. We may therefore venture to correct his chronology with reference 
to tliis latter date, although until we can be satisfied that the Sukya Sinlut 
of the j\orth West was one individual with the (iaulama vi MagadUu, we 
cannot venture to attach any thing like certainly to this emendation. Somo 


* Acoonling la the Bnrmik Bamidhas Sak‘j» in (lie family aame of QtuTAUA’s asoeitry. In 
ilie Parmjikif Attk* Kat/id iA a rery carious accoimt of the fear SaHgdj^gnas or Missions, by 
which the Ba iddlia roli,;iun was propaitatcd to distant rejtions. The fourth was of a miscellaneous 
nature, and included both Cc) Ion and Casbuitr, about 'XIO years it is said after the disappearance 
of GAUrAUA: a Gdtka or text is cited on ibis subject which alludes to some legeuds, that ap¬ 
pear not improbably comijcled wil t the statements of our history. Oaniwa KhsmirsUindbinun, 
■Si Hitjjmntikd tada; Dutlha nigin poshditwa mocbd’ti bandbhaui baltuli. MsjjmikM then having 
proceeded to Kashmir and Gaadhar, and subdued the evil Serpent genius, Uberaied numbers from 
boodaE^e. 
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efrcumetances in fevour of the date laid down arc advpHed to in the con¬ 
cluding observations, and we maj here add, that there seems to be a strange 
connexion between the circumstances and dates of the Zerdushts of Persia 
and the Buddhas of India, which deserv es a more parUcular investigation 
than we have hitherto had materials to undertake. 

The passage relating to the prevalence of the Bauddha faith in Cashmir 
includes the mention of an individual, whose history is fully aa obscure, if 
not aa iniportfiiit eb tibEt of BuddtiE. 

NJkCiiRjuNA as a Bodhisatwa (see note in page 21)may be either a religi¬ 
ous or a secular character: he was probably the former, as a hierarch, the 
prototype of the modem Lama of Tibet; his other title however, Bhuni- 
4U!ara may mean a Prince, and has probably induced Mr. Colebrooke to 
translate the te,\t generally thus: 

“DiMOBARA was succeeded by three kings, of the race of Tarwhea, 
and they were followed by a Bodimatwa, who wrested the empire from them 
by the aid Saoja. Si/i/w, and introduced the religion of Buddha into Carfi- 

mir. He reigned a hundred years, and was followed by Abhimanto.- 
As. Bf>. ix. 295. 

In differing from Mr. Cokbrooke, there is great [irobability of committing 
error, but in this case, the state of the Manuscripts, full of oliscurities and 
mistakes, is a sufficient vindication of a difference of interpretation, and 
until we can ascertain what the reading of the original should be, we may 
alledge in support of the translation above preferred, the foUowing consider- 

ations: 

1. The ascendancy of the Bauddhas according to the original, continues 
4bme time after Abhimanvu’s accession, as well as the superintendance 
of NiokBAUMA; he conld not therefore have been at that time king of 

<► 
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Their superiority is assigned also toai^nment, not to authority; it frPpt» 

“ In that timc(ABHiMANYD’8reign,)theJ}at/(f<//«M,cherished by the learn¬ 
ed Bodhisatum, Nagabjuna, maintained the ascendancy: they, the enemies 
of the A'gama (Vedas,) and disputatious, orercarae all the wise men in ar¬ 
gument, and demolished the practices, prescribed in the NUa Purena” 

2. That the Raja Tarmgini does not mean to include Nagarjvna, 
amongst the kings of Cashmir, may be also inferred from his omission in 
Abvlfazl's lists, prepared, as those were no doubt, from correct copies, and 
by able Pundits, and corresponding exactly with the Sanscrit text in every 
other instance. 

3. Tlie length of Nagarjcna’s supposed reign, 150 years, or in fact its 
specification at all in this part of the history, is also hostile to its occurrence, 
as precision in this respect, is affected by the author, only from the reign 
ofGoNERDA the third. 

4. We have the authority of the VriAat Kat'M, the author of which was 
a Cashmirian, and lived about the same time with Calhana, for denying the 
title of king to Nagarjuna ; his work is a compilation of fables, it is true, 
and his account of NagIrjuna is evidently con.sistent with that character; 
but it still may serve to shew in what liglit that personage was usually 
considered by the Hindus. In the 7th section of the book entitled Rettut 
prahtta Lnmbaea, NiGinjUNA, is called the minister of Chikavo, king of 
Chiraya pur; a Bodhisatwa; a man of singular virtue and charity, and great 
medical and chemical knowledge. He allows his head to be cut off to save 
the king’s life, whose days his knowledge of the elixir of immortality bad 
preserved beyond the natural limits, and the enmity of whose son and 
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successor, fcc had consequently provoked: his death however being really 
brought about, observes the author, by the Deities, who could not bear his 
beginning to render men immortal: m n i ws mdM ' jrwprt | 

tgwticJniii i 

5. Whoever NioisjuNA might have been, he was undoubtedly once a 
person of great celebrity, for a large portion of the Kali Yug, or present age, 
400,000 years yet to come, is denominated after him, the Ndgarjunlya iSaca 
or asra : it is singular therefore that there seem to be few or no legends 
rmpecting him, and all are but little satisfactory. A Tantra named Cacsha 
Puta is ascribed to him, but his name does not occur in its pages. A work 
on medicine is named after him, and a Camra work the' Pmjyapdda Cha- 
ritra makes mention of him, in a similar character as the Vrihat Catka, and 
alludes to him as possessing some magical means of perpetuating his exist¬ 
ence, and transtduting ordinary subs&nces to gold. 

In none of these cases, except perhaps as the iSaeddhipa, does ne seem 
lU be considered as a king. 


No. VIII. 

On the Ancient Names of Cashmir in Classical Writers, 

IT is said in the original (see page 24 ) that in consequence of the excessive 
cold, the King resided six months in D«r»d6AMarodi or in J''<Vwo, Abhisdra 
and other places; of a more temperate clime it may be presumed. Ddrva, 
has not been identified, although the Ddrvoi are in the list of outcast tribes, 

and were no doubt a people bordering on Cashmir. Abhisdra as well as 
Ddrva, must be contiguous to Cashmir, and at the time mentioned, must have 
been a part of the same kingdom. It is sometimes used, (As. Res. viii. 340) 

03 
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though not very accurately, as appears from the text, as a sybonime of 
Cashmir, and in that sense it might have been employed by the ancimits. 
Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian, with some Tarie> 
ties of nomenclature, mention, Biasarus or Abiosarus, Abisares or Abia* 
sares, Embisares and Abissares, as a Prince, whose dominions lav to the 
north of the Punjab, confounding the name of the king with that of his 
country ; an error much to be regretted, as it deprives us of the possibility 
of verifying some of the Monarchs in the Sanscrit text. Abissares as he 
is called, was the neighbour and ally of Poms, but after the defeat of that 
Prince, he sent ambassadors to Alexander. His dominions lay immedi* 
ately above the country between tlie Indus and Hydaspes, or Vitasta, the 
Behut or Jelum : it would have been more correctly placed betw een the 
Jelum and the Chinab or Acesines, but tlie difference is not very consider¬ 
able. Abhisara as a part of Cashmir, of a milder temperature, is likely to 
have been the most southerly portion of it, or possibly a tract below the 
mountains, and approaching tlie level of tlie Punjab: a situation, which 
will correspond very nearly with the site of the Kegio Abissari of the clas¬ 
sical writers. Monsr. D’Anvillc finds an analogy to Abissares in Pe- 
shawer (Antiq. Geogr. 14). Major Rennell considers Ambisares as king 
of the Indian mountaineers, the predecessors of the Ghickers, who oc¬ 
cupied the hilly tract immediately west of Cashmir (Memoir 109 and 122) 
and Ticflenthaler calls the Bisari les habitans des Montagnes de Jain- 
bon : either of the two first positions is sufficiently near, to what seems 
to be the truth. Although AbhisSra appears in the text, in this place, as 
a part of Cashmir, yet in a subsequent portion of the history, it is menti¬ 
oned as an independent state, and it might liave held that rank at the time 
of Alexander's invasion : its interposition between the Greek invaden 
and Cashmir, and finally the southern deflection of Alexander’s route, may 
explain why no notice was taken of that kingdom, in the details of that 
conqueror's marches, an omission which D’Am ille justly regards as un¬ 
accountable, particularly as the country appeai-s to have been known by 
its proper appellation to the Greek writers before the Macedonian invaai- 
on of Persia. 
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Herodotn* fThil. 101) detcribei the northern Inifihne m dwtUiiyf neer 
e city which he Bwnee Caepatyms, and again, (Melp. 44) he ettfea that 
Sq/lax what sent by Dmrm Hgttaspes to explore the month of the 
commenced hU courae from that city. That by C<ajiatfna is meant Ca$i- 
Mi> seems highly probable from the analogies both of name and locality. 

1. With respect to the name, it is first to be obserred, that there are Te* 
ry adequate grounds for a slight alteration, which will bring the resem¬ 
blance to absolute identification, with what is asserted to hare been, and 
most probably was, the origin of the term, Cashmir; fiiis was derived, it is 
uniformly asserted by the oriental writers, from the colonization of the 
country by Chiyqpo, the first settlement or city being named after 
him Cetynpa pvr converted in ordinary pronunciatioB, into 

Cashappur or Casptqnir, the latter of which forms, independent of the ter* 
minationof theca8e,i8theproperreading ofthe Greek text. Thus Stepbanna 
Byzantinus has Kan^awuftf r'sJot r«i4af«*r, and Dodwell (De PeripK Scy- 
lacis mtate) considers this as the same with the of BcrotiD4aa. 

Wesseling regards it also as a various reading of the same, and although 
he prefers retaining the latter, he assigns no reasons for the preference. 
P’Anville also concurs in considering the Kaspapyrus ofStephanus Byzan¬ 
tinus, and the Kaspatyrus of Herodotus, as the same, and it seems most 
likely therefore that the variety of reading is accidental, and originates with 
an error in the manuscript: as far therefore as a precise coincidence of name 
is a proof of identity, we have every reason to conclude that the Kaspapyrus 
of the Greeks, is the Kasyiqiapur, or Cashmir, of the Hindus, which there¬ 
fore was known by the original of ita present denominmion, as early as the 
reign of Darius Hyslaspes, or above five centariaa before the Christian era. 


S. The next question is as to the situation of Cttspajmrta, according to 
tlie Greek authorities, and its correspondence with that of Cashmir, aad here 
it must be admitted, there are some difficulties in the way of extreme pre¬ 
cision. The general concurrence is satisfactory enough. Hmdolui (Thai. 
108) itates it to be in the vicinity of the Northern Indians, and assoaates 
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though not very accurately, as appears from the text, as a sybonime of 
Cashmir, and in that sense it might have been employed by the ancimits. 
Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian, with some Tarie> 
ties of nomenclature, mention, Biasarus or Abiosarus, Abisares or Abia* 
sares, Embisares and Abissares, as a Prince, whose dominions lav to the 
north of the Punjab, confounding the name of the king with that of his 
country ; an error much to be regretted, as it deprives us of the possibility 
of verifying some of the Monarchs in the Sanscrit text. Abissares as he 
is called, was the neighbour and ally of Poms, but after the defeat of that 
Prince, he sent ambassadors to Alexander. His dominions lay immedi* 
ately above the country between tlie Indus and Hydaspes, or Vitasta, the 
Behut or Jelum : it would have been more correctly placed betw een the 
Jelum and the Chinab or Acesines, but tlie difference is not very consider¬ 
able. Abhisara as a part of Cashmir, of a milder temperature, is likely to 
have been the most southerly portion of it, or possibly a tract below the 
mountains, and approaching tlie level of tlie Punjab: a situation, which 
will correspond very nearly with the site of the Kegio Abissari of the clas¬ 
sical writers. Monsr. D’Anvillc finds an analogy to Abissares in Pe- 
shawer (Antiq. Geogr. 14). Major Rennell considers Ambisares as king 
of the Indian mountaineers, the predecessors of the Ghickers, who oc¬ 
cupied the hilly tract immediately west of Cashmir (Memoir 109 and 122) 
and Ticflenthaler calls the Bisari les habitans des Montagnes de Jain- 
bon : either of the two first positions is sufficiently near, to what seems 
to be the truth. Although AbhisSra appears in the text, in this place, as 
a part of Cashmir, yet in a subsequent portion of the history, it is menti¬ 
oned as an independent state, and it might liave held that rank at the time 
of Alexander's invasion : its interposition between the Greek invaden 
and Cashmir, and finally the southern deflection of Alexander’s route, may 
explain why no notice was taken of that kingdom, in the details of that 
conqueror's marches, an omission which D’Am ille justly regards as un¬ 
accountable, particularly as the country appeai-s to have been known by 
its proper appellation to the Greek writers before the Macedonian invaai- 
on of Persia. 
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la mer, a* iatagjna que cette mer etoit a 1’ est, parce que c’ etoit V opimoa 
de aon aiecle. Dans un temps posterieur, Hipparqne pretendit que I’en* 
bouchure De 1’ Indus etoit a 1’ est equinoctial.” (Larcher. Histoire de He- 
rodote. Melpomene, note 85). We may therefore safely conclude that the Cas- 
patyrus known to the Persians and Greeks was at least part of the modem 
Cashmir. 

In the progress of time the name had undergone some change, but the 
situation was perhaps more accurately known. Cashmir appears in Ptolemy 
as KamifM and is placed with great accuracy Tro rag t« Oi&tfrs (the Vi- 
tasta or Jelum) sal THS»rSaP«A(Chandra-bhaga) Naira PaoSias (Kavi) nryof 
the two first rivers actually rising within the present province, and the third 
on the confines of Jamhu, once in all probability a part of Cashmir. Ptole* 
my has also a people called Komi^ua, one of whose cities Kaowtipa lies lower 
down, and apparently corresponds with MuUan (Vincent’s Periplus, i. 12.) 
The Caspirwi however occupy the country as far as the Vindyan moimtains, 
and the Yamuna. D’Anville appears to have considered these names alone, 
when he declares there is nothing in common with the Caspiraof Ptolemy, 
and Caspatyrus of Herodotus, for as he justly observes the position of a 
city on the lower part of the course of the Hydaspes, ne pent convenir, a 
Cashmir: as mentioned above, however this is distinct from the Casperia 
which lies at the sources of the same river, and the position of which is 
precisely that of Cashmir. Whence Ptolemy got his Casperia, is not very 
clear. It is a singular geographical arrangement, that places the same 
peojile on the Hydaspes, at Modura or Muttra, and in tlic Vindyan moun¬ 
tains : the Caapirsei of Ptolemy seem to:be the same as the Catheri of Di¬ 
odorus, and the Cathirof Arrian, who were allied uilii tlie MulliandOxy- 
dracse or people of Multan, and Outch, against Alexander, or in a word 
the Cshetryas or Kajaputs of Western India—Hence perhaps the error be has 
committed in assigning such remote places to the same state, for in the 
Punjab, and Doab, the various cities he specifies, were no doubt governed 
"by Csketripa, or E ijaput princes, although they were not Subjected to one 
common sway, nor cunsUtuted the territory of any one pecuUar tribe. 
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On the Diamond Mines of Southern India. 


By H. W. VOYSEY, Esq. 


HAVING lately viaited some of the principal Diamond Mines of South, 
cm India, the few facte I hare been able to collect respecting the geolo* 
gical relations of that gem, I take the liberty of laying before the Asiatic 
Society. 

A knowledge of the matrix of the Diamond has long been a deaidmtnm 
in Mineralogy. It has been hitherto supposed that this mineral was only 
found in alluvial soil, and a late writer infem from some circumstances at¬ 
tending a particular Diamond, which had passed under his examination, 
that the matrix of this precious stone was neither a rock of igneous origin 
nor one of aqueous deposition,* “ but that it probably originates like amber, 
firom the consolidation of perhaps vegetable matter, which gradually ac- 
“ quires a crystalline form, by the influence of time, and the slow action of 
“ corpuscular forces.” 

This reasoning may apply with justice to the particular specimens 
which have fallen under the observations of Dr. Brewster, but as it is fully 
ascertained, that Diamonds have for tWo centuries at least been found in 
a rock, generally supposed to owe its origin to deposition from water, the 
application will of course be limited to the case of Diamonds found in al¬ 
luvial soil. 

'* S«c Qanteriy rounutl orSciciMc uil Art, Oet 1S20. 


DIAMOND HINES OF SOVTHERN INDIA. UI 

A conriderablc range of moantaina called the N^laMalla* (Blue Monn- 
taiai?)lie8 between the 77® and 80® of East longitude. Their highest points 
me situated between Cummnin. in the Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a 
town in titepromce of Hyderabad North of the Kistna, and vary in height 
from 2000 to 3800 feet above the level of the Sea. The following baro- 
netricalt heights are taken from my own observations, the others are from 
trigonometrical calculations with which I have been favored by Colonel 
Lambton. 


Tri^nonelrioil 

bdishts 

above the level of tlie Sea. 

Barometrie^ 

above th«' level of the S^'a. 


3066 feet 

3000 feet 

Dttrgapab-condiby ft hill statwo ^ Colo¬ 
nel Lambton. 


ner 

Pass between Curnmnii tad NaodiaL 


1.^ 

Temple of Sri SaUam.! 


2520 

Kuined Temples and Stone Tanh i- S. 
of Sri Saiiam, 6 miles. 

8l« 

not visitedg 

nyramctfodah, hiU slatioa of Goloael 
L'lmbtun. 


not visited. 

CuodaliwBraiinicsnary lull statioBOfCo- 
lonei Lambton. 


717 

Towa of Naadial. 


507 

Town of Cuddapah. 


1000 

Bed of tiie Kibluali at Moorcondah. 


The outline of these mountains is flat and rounded, very rarely peaked, 
and as they run N. E. and S. W. the ranges gradually diminish in height, 
until in the former direction they unite with the sandstone and clay 
slate mountains of the Godavery near Palfrnshah. Their union is cer- 


• I isve rewon to beUoTe that tU* atm 1» merely locol. 

t The Barometer ia a late contrivanee of Sir Harry EnglefieM. It is called the Box Barometer 
and is refilled at every aution with purified oiercory. The cistern is of box-wood and open : with n 
gage an exact inch in height, which is adjosted by a lens at the time of observaUon. It differs bat in 
a triOing degree from other barometers srith which It has been compared, and I helieve that iu hoia. 
rj variatiops are more nniform. From the close cocrespondence usually obserred between the tri.- 
fonometrical and barooutricBl heighu at many of Colonel Lambton’s sutioiu, I think the maximua 
^ amr is not mote than 60 Eset 

I Pagoda of Perwattum described by Col. Maokeniie in lie Asiatic Reeeiutchee, vol. v. 
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tainly not very distinct, but is snfficiontly so to entitle them to be consi¬ 
dered geologically as the same range. In a southern and S. W. direction, 
they probably extend considerably beyond the Pagoda of Tripati. The 

most southern )»oiiit that has fallen under my observation is Naggery Nose, 
a well known Sea mark on the coast of Coromandel. Travellers to Hy¬ 
derabad make a considerable detour for the purpose of crossing these 
mountains in their most accessible parts. Among the western passes on 
the Cuddapah road are those of Bakrapet and Moorcondah on the bank 
of the Kistna, and those of Nakrikul and Warripalli on the Ongole road 
are among the eastern. The breadth of the range varies, but never ex¬ 
ceeds 00 miles. 

The geological structure of these mountains, it is difficult to understand, 
and itcannot he easily explained by either the Huttonian or Wernerian theo¬ 
ries. The different rocks of which they are composed, beiugso mixeil to¬ 
gether without regard to order of po.sition, each in its turn being ii|i|icrui(i-.t, 
that it is not easy togiic a name so detinite as to apply iii all plai'es. 
I once thought the term " shistose formation" would be the most simple 
and untbcoretical term, but as Clay slate is probably tlic most pi'e\alent 
rock, I have dctcruiiiied on giving that name to the whole, observing how¬ 
ever that by “ t .'lay slate fonualion" I do not mean the Wernerian Thon- 
sheiffer, the foni ih in oiilci-, of Ins eniimeratioii of primary rocks, but 
merely a colleclioa of rocks wliiidi I conceive to have been placed in tbeir 
present situation at the same period of time. 


The “Clay slate formation then of the Nalla Malta Mountains consists 
of Clay slate; ot every variety of slaty lime stone betw een jiure lime stone 
and pure slate ; of Quartz rock; of Sandstone; of Sandstone Breccia; 
ot Flint j slate; of Hornstone slate and of a lime stone which 1 call 'J’uffa- 
ccous for want of a better name, containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular/masses of all these rocks. All these wary so much in their 
composition, and pass into each other by such insensible gradations, as 
well as abrupt transition, as to defy arrungemeut and render a particidar 
description useless. 
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It is bounded on ail sideg by Granite, « hich every where appears to 
pass under it and to form its basis. 

Some par ts detached from the main range such as Naggerry Nose, Wor- 
ramallipet and Naiidigaon, a town on the Hyderabad frontier, with many 
others, have only the upper third of their summits of Sandstone and Quartz 
rock; the basis or remaining two-thirds being of granile.* 

This range of mountains is intersected by the rivers Kistna and Pen- 
nar and both npjx ar to pass through gaps or fissures in it, which have 
been produced by some great convulsion, whicli at the same time that it 
formed the beds of these rivers, gave passage to the accumulated w at»'rs of 
some vast lakes situated near the outlets, 

The tortuous passage of tlic Kistna for upwards of seventy miles is 
bounded by lofty and precipitous banks, which in some places rise to 1000 
ft*et al)ove its bed; the opposite sides of the chasm corresponding in an ex¬ 
act inaniit r. UaMiics of this description arc not unfreipient all over the 
range, and the exact cDrrespoDden( t'of tlieir ojjpositc salient and re-enter¬ 
ing angles, together with the abruptness of their origin, totally preclude the. 
Bujtpositioii of their being hollowed out by the action of running water. 

Two of these remarkidile rliasms oceur on the v esteru road to the shrine 
of Malta Deo at Sri Saihtm, and would Ite totally impassable to travellers, 
but for the once raaguiticent causeway and steps, which wind down the 
precipice. 

* I hnvc rratton to beliotc j>ftrtlv from persons! obserrelion, and from apecimens obtained from 
rtber sonrocR, that thf basis ot the wliole peninsula is of iijanite. 

1 bave traced it a)un$r the coast of Coromandel Ij iu{s under Ititnie (Bsohanaii's nano for the Iron 
Claj' of Jaaieson) from Pondicherry to Moaulipniam. 

From Rajabmiindr) to Naiidair in the bed of the Godavery. 

And 1 hare apeeimens from the base of the Seetabaldi b'lls. Najrpoor. Fron Tmfttoore, I’iai> 
kcvelly, Salem and Bellary. 
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tainly not very distinct, but is snfficiontly so to entitle them to be consi¬ 
dered geologically as the same range. In a southern and S. W. direction, 
they probably extend considerably beyond the Pagoda of Tripati. The 

most southern )»oiiit that has fallen under my observation is Naggery Nose, 
a well known Sea mark on the coast of Coromandel. Travellers to Hy¬ 
derabad make a considerable detour for the purpose of crossing these 
mountains in their most accessible parts. Among the western passes on 
the Cuddapah road are those of Bakrapet and Moorcondah on the bank 
of the Kistna, and those of Nakrikul and Warripalli on the Ongole road 
are among the eastern. The breadth of the range varies, but never ex¬ 
ceeds 00 miles. 

The geological structure of these mountains, it is difficult to understand, 
and itcannot he easily explained by either the Huttonian or Wernerian theo¬ 
ries. The different rocks of which they are composed, beiugso mixeil to¬ 
gether without regard to order of po.sition, each in its turn being ii|i|icrui(i-.t, 
that it is not easy togiic a name so detinite as to apply iii all plai'es. 
I once thought the term " shistose formation" would be the most simple 
and untbcoretical term, but as Clay slate is probably tlic most pi'e\alent 
rock, I have dctcruiiiied on giving that name to the whole, observing how¬ 
ever that by “ t .'lay slate fonualion" I do not mean the Wernerian Thon- 
sheiffer, the foni ih in oiilci-, of Ins eniimeratioii of primary rocks, but 
merely a colleclioa of rocks wliiidi I conceive to have been placed in tbeir 
present situation at the same period of time. 


The “Clay slate formation then of the Nalla Malta Mountains consists 
of Clay slate; ot every variety of slaty lime stone betw een jiure lime stone 
and pure slate ; of Quartz rock; of Sandstone; of Sandstone Breccia; 
ot Flint j slate; of Hornstone slate and of a lime stone which 1 call 'J’uffa- 
ccous for want of a better name, containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular/masses of all these rocks. All these wary so much in their 
composition, and pass into each other by such insensible gradations, as 
well as abrupt transition, as to defy arrungemeut and render a particidar 
description useless. 
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The miners are now content to sift and examine the old rubbish of the 
ndaes, and they are the more bent on doing this, from an opinion which pre- 
Tails among them, end which is also common to the searchers for Diamonds 
in Hindustan and to those on the banks of the Kistna, Parteala, Malarilly, 
&c. viz. that the diamond ts always growing, and that the chips and small 
pieces rejected by forma- searchos, actually increase in siae, and in 
process of time become large diamonds. I saw at the time of my visit in 
January, 1821, about a dozen parties at work, each composed of seven or eight 
people. Each party was on the top of one of the conical eminences, and active' 
ly employed in sifting and separating the dust from the larger stones ; these 
were then laid in small heaps, spread out on a level surface, wetted, and 
examined, when the sun was not more than 45 degr^s above the horizon. A 
party of boys was engaged in collecting and pounding scattered pieces of 
Breccia. All the labourers were Dktrs or outcasts, and under no controul 
or inspection. The misery of their appearance did not give favorable ideas of 
the productiveness of their labour. 


The sandstone Breccia is frequently seen in all parts of these mountains 
at various depths from the surface In one instance I observed at a depth 
of 50 feet, the upper strata, being Sandstone, Clay slate and Slaty hmMtonO. 
The stratification of the whole face of the rock is here remarkably distinct, 
and may be traced through a semi-circular area of 400 yards diameter. 
The stratum of Breccia is two feet in thickness, and immediately above it 
lies a stratum of Puddmgstone composed of Quartz and Homstone peb¬ 
bles, cemented by calcareous clay and grains of sand. It is very likely that 
this stratum would be found productive in diamonds, and I have no doubt, 
that those found at present in the bed of the Kistna, have been wash¬ 
ed down from these their native beds, durii^ the raby season.* In tiie al¬ 
luvial soil of the plabs at the base of this range of mountabs, and pgrbeu- 

* DiuBoadt »te found to the bod of Iho OodarefT Bear BuddracbellBBi. The Bultoba tad hmV d* 
vera wU* rua into it Bear that place, hare their ori|to to a rook fOrmatioB exaotijr auBilarwllhthoa* 
above doaeribod. I think it very probable that too ifiaaa ii B d mtoei of 8onhhelpoot, of Pa—ah. aa4 
evoB of nyapdt pro aitoated seat atoiilar reoka. 
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laiiy on or near the banka of the rivers Kistna and Pennar, are situated 
the mines which have produced the largest diamonds in the world. A- 
mong them ue the famous mines of Golcondali, so called from their being 
situated in the dominions of the sovereigns of Golcondali, although they 
are far distant from the hill fort of that name,—from which the province 
and Cooteb Shahi dynasty took their title. They were once very numer¬ 
ous fat least tw enty in nural»cr\ and Gani Parteala situated about three 
miles from the left bank of tlie Kistna, was the most fainou.s. They are now 
with the exception of two or three, quite deserted, and the names of several 
of those mentioned by Tavernier are forgotten. In none have fresh exca¬ 
vations been dug for many years; although much ground remains iinoi.en- 
€d, and many spots might be pointed out for new and i>roducti\e imnes. 

Even at Gani Parteala the search is confined to the rubbish of flie old 
mines: at Atchr, Chintapalli. Barthenypard and at Oiisf.apalli, all si¬ 
tuated within two or three miles of each other, there are no labourers, 

The plain in which the.se villages arc situated is bounded on all sides by 
granitic rocks, which also form its basis. The avemge depth of tlu' allu¬ 
vial soil is about twenty feet.* Its upper portion is composed <if that pe¬ 
culiar black earth which is called by Eurojiean-s “Black cotton soil,'f 
and is identical with that found on the hanks of the Kistna in otiiurjiarts 
of its course; on the banks of the Godavery ; of the Manjera ; Baca-tbiu- 
ga and in the plain ot Nandiala, arising from the decomposition of tlu l>a- 
saltic trap rods, m which all these rivers or their tributary sii e.ims take 
then- rise. Beneath this upper stratum, it is mixed with masses and round¬ 
ed pebbles of Sandstone. Quartz Rock, Jasper, Rlinty slate. Granite and 

• The greatMt extent of the alluTiani from the rieer’a hank i> nhoat aix milee, au<l (he ehanjc to 
the red and grey soil from the decompoaitioa of the gronilie rooks is eery distinct. 

t Thia loU is easily fusible before the blow pipe ; in IgJO I exposed it in a covereil eraeihle ttf 

Htde more than a red heat, anti it was couTeited into a Ijflit porom teya; before tic blow pipe it 
fwmnvittepiuilobiiic. 
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large amorphous masses of*a calcareous conglomerate, bearing no mark of 
attrition i^m the action of running water. In this stratum the diamond 
and other precious stones are found. The excavations are of various size, 
but from 15 to 20 feet deep. 

The labourers are a little more under controul than at Banganpali and 
they pay a trifling duty to the Nizam’s A gent stationed in the village. The 
mode of search is precisely the same as that above described- 

The mines of Ovatampalli and of Canparti on the right and b'fl banks 
of the I’ennar near Cuddapet, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the same 
nature; it is not quite so black, from the greater admixture of debris of 
suiidstoiie and clayslate. 

In many parts of tlie plain of Nandiala, diamonds were formerly sought 
for, but the mines have for a long lime ceased to be productive. 

The failure of the mini-' of tht> Dekhin may perhaps be principally at* 
tributeil to the chi’apuess and plenty of Brazil diamonds. Otherwise from 
the va.'.l extent of the rock in " Inch they are found in India, there are scarce¬ 
ly any limits to the search tor tlieni. It may be assumed then ; 

1st. That the matrix of the diamonds pvodured in southern: India, is the 
Sandstone Breccia ol the “ (.lay slate lormation. 

2d. That those fonnd in allui ial soil are produced from the debris of the 
above rock, and have been brought thither by some toiTcnt or deluge, whirb 
could alone have transported such large masses and pebbles from tlie pa¬ 
rent rock, and that no modern or traditional inundation has reached to such 
an extent. 

ad. That the diamonds found at present in the beds of the rivers ar^ 
M^ftslicd down b} llie auuuul rams* 
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It «ill W •& mtereating point to ascertain if the Diamonds of IDndn* 
Btan can be traced to a similar rock. It maj also be in the power of others 
more favorably situated than the writer, to ascertain, if there be any tbnn- 
dation for the vulgar opinion of the continnal growth of the diamond. Dr. 
Brewster’s opinion is rather in favour of it than otherwise. It i.<i certain 
that in Aeee hot climates crystallization goes on with wonderful rapidly, 
and I h<^ at some future period to produce undeniable proofs of the rc> 
crystallization of Amethyst, Zecdite and Felspar, in alluvial soil. 



Some Jeeomt of the Country of Bhutia^ by Kuhen 
Kant Bose. 

TRANSLATED BY D. SCOTT, Esq. 

THE Country of Bhhiin is bounded on the South by the territories 
of the Honourable Company and of the Raja of Cooeb Behai*; on the Cast 
and South by Asam, on the North by the Lhassa territories ; by Mem, 
’or the Lepha Country, on the west, and by Digurche on the North West. 
The country extends in lengtii from East to West in some places 20 days, 
and in some parts 25 days Journey; but is less in breadth, being from 
fiouth to North from ten to fifteen days journey. The Bbiitfin terri- 
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tarj is entirely monntainoue except on the south, south west and eastern 
parts, where there is level land. The low lands if well cultivated are capaUe 
of producing; a revenue of seven or eight lacs of rupees; but they are in ge* 
neral waste, and at present the whole revenue of Bhhthn, including mol, and 
sayer, and all items of collection, does not probably amount to three lacks 
of rupees. 

It is related by the people of Bhftt&n that to the North of Lhassa there 
is a country called Lenja, in which Sapto, or tlie Dherma Ruga 
formerly dwelt. From that place he went to Lbaasa, and after residing 
there for some time he arrived at Phnakha in Bbhtttn, which was at that 
time ruled by a Raja of the Coch tribe. When the Dherma Raja an* 
rived there he began to play upon a kind of pipe, made of a human thigh 
bone, and to act contrary to the observances of the Coch tribe, and to 
perform miracles, at which tlie Coch Raja was so tenified, that he disap¬ 
peared with his whole family and servants under ground. The Dherma 
Raja finding the fort empty, went in and took [lossession, and having de¬ 
prived of their cast all the followers and slaves of the Coch Raja, wha 
remained above ground, he instructed them in his own religious faith and 
customs: their descendants still remain at Punakha and form the cast or 
tribe called Thep. In this way the Dherma Raja got possession of 
Ptinakha, but on consideration that the sins of his subjects are attributa¬ 
ble to the ruler ofa country, iustepd ofaettinghimselfonthethrone,andex¬ 
ercising the Sovereign authority, he sent to Lhassa for a Tibetian, in or» 
der to secure possession of the country; and having made him his prime 
minister and called him the Deb Raja, he occupied hmiself uatirdy with 
the cares of religion and contemplation of the Deity. At that time the res¬ 
pective boundaries, tribute, and authority of the different Rajas or Go¬ 
vernors of Bhfit&n were settled as they continue to this day, as wiB be 
more particularly detailed hereafter. 

All the people of Bhfit&n considered the Dherma R^a at their spiri- 
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tual guide and incarnate Deity, and implicitly obeyed his orders. Some 
time after this, and shortly hsibi* the Dherma Raja’s death, he directed 
that on the occurrence of that event, his dwelling house, refectory, and 
store rooms should be locked up, and that his slaves and wealth should be 
taken care of as before; that his body should not be burned, but having 
been fried in oil, that it should be put into a box, and that tea and rice and 
vegetables should be placed daily, at the hour of meals, near the box, whilst 
his followers should perform religious worship; by which means he should 
obtain the food, until after a time, he should be regenerated at Uiassa, and 
would again come to take possession of his country. After that, the Dher¬ 
ma Raja died, and in the course of time, the child of a poor man in Lhas- 
sa began to say, in the third year of his age, “ I am the Dherma Raja, 
my country is L616mba, or Bhhtdn; my house and property are there.” 
On heanng this tlie Deb Riga sent people to make enquiry respecting the 
child. On their arrival at Lhassa they went to him, and having heard what 
he said, they acknowledged him as Dherma Raja; but ou wuhing to 
take him away, the ruler of Lhassa and the child's parents objected thereto, 
npon which the Deb Raja sent large presents of money, horses and 
goods to the ruler of Lhassa, and to the parents of the child, and brought 
away the latter into the country of Bhtitdn. On his arrival there certain 
articles were taken out of the store rooms of the deceased Dherma Ra>- 
ja, and being mixed with similar articles belonging to others, mere shewn 
to the child, and he was asked which of tbi' things were his. Upon this, the 
infant Dherma Raja recognized his former property, and as he also knew 
the slaves, it appeare/l that he was in reality the Dherma Raja, and he 
was accordingly seated with the usual religious observances and ceremo¬ 
nies on the throne. After that, he began to read the Sastras and to perform 
the ceremonies practised by the former Dherma Raja, and in the same 
manner being thus continually regenerated, the Dherma Rajas continue 
until the present day. The reigning Dherma Raja is according to some 
the tenth,* and acc ording to others the eleventh; but none can tell exact- 

• Tbs plums Bsjs’i laocwdiag t9 the OeTeiauent st the sye of throe, the vsine of too of their 
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I 7 , nor can they -say how many years it is, since the first Dherma Riga 
came to Pfinakha from Lenja. These particnlars are contained in a 
Lamta or history of the Dherma Raja; but the only copies of it are in 
the hands ef the reigning Dherma and Deb R^as, and it is not procur¬ 
able. The present Dherma>Riga was not regenerated in Lhassa; the rea¬ 
son of which is as follows: previously to the death of the late Dherma Ra¬ 
ja, the Deb ■ Raja and other Counsellors of state, entreated the Dherma 
saying “ You have hitherto been regenerated in Lhassa, and in bringing you 
here, a great expense is unnecessarily incurred.” Upon which the Dher¬ 
ma replied, “ I will become regenerated in the Skasheb caste, and in 
“ Tongsa,” and accordingly he re-appeared inTongsa, and is of the Shasheb 
caste. In like manner as the Dherma Rajas at the age of three years 
declare their regeneration, other persons in Bhfil/in also at the same age 
make similar declarations, and if there is a wife or child or relation of the 
person in his former birth alive, they present something to the parents of 
the child, and carry him to a (lelmn or monk who has forsaken the uSorld, 
or to the Dherma Raja or some place of worship, and there make a Ge- 
lum of him. If no relation of the child in his former birth remain, his pa¬ 
rents themselves make a Gelum of him, in the manner above described. Of 
this kind of Gelums 50 or CO might be found, but before or after three years 
01 age, none of them can recollect their former existence: in thi.s manner 
also are regenerated the Liima of Lhassa, Gyu Himbichfi, and the Lama of 
Digercha, Penjelam or Tesd Lama, and the ruler of Chake called Chake- 
1 am. 

The Bhuteas consider the Dherma Raja ns their spiritual guide, in¬ 
carnate Deity, and .Sovereign prince; but in respect to the intenfal Go- 


lim wBI be sbeiit S50 year*, and if from Ihia we deduct the value of one life, on aoooiwt of the adrane- 
td ago of the drat Dherma mja, aod the period which the reigning oaohuatill toH»e, there- 
aalnder, 316 yoara, will approximate very nearly to the period when the preacBt Cooeli Behar Dy¬ 
nasty drat appeared, the founder of which may have been the expelled Cosh Raja. Thi« ia the 31Sth 
jeftT of tbo Cooeb Behat wro.—T. 
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Tenunont of the country or to iti rdationi with any foreign states, he has 
no authority whatever: and with exception to spiritual and religious mat¬ 
ters, the administration of the Government of the country is conducted by 
the Deh Raja, with the advice of the Korjis and Counsellors, and in 
some cases, with the concurrence of the Dfaerma Hiya. From die cares 
of Government ♦he Dherma R^ja is almost entirely free, and he has no 
great number of attendants for purposes of state. According to the anci¬ 
ent custom he receives for his daily subsistence, 8 measures, or 4 lbs. of 
rice, his Zimpe receives 2 lbs. and the Gdums attached to his suite re¬ 
ceive some 2 lbs. and some 1 lb. according to their rank. The Zin- 
kanps or Messengen, and Sankaups or menial servants, and his male 
and female slaves to the number allowed by ancient custom, each receive 
1 Ib. of rice per diem: it is called in Bhdt&n clean rice, but is in fact half 
composed of that grain in the husk. Besides the above any person who 
is employed by the Dherma Riya on the public service, is paid from the 
public treasury by the Deb R^ja. The Dherma Raja also receives 
something in the way of Nenerana or offerings from the inferior chieis, 
and he trades to some extent. These perquisites are under the contronl of 
the Lam Zimpe or household steward, the Dherma himself remaining 
constantly employed in the poformance of his religious duties. The Lam 
Zimpe exercises authority over the agents in trade, and the Zinkanps, and 
slaves, male and female, and otlier personal dependents of the Dherma 
Raja, and an officer called Zimpenum acts as Lam Z^mpe's deputy, and takas 
care of the treasury and store rooms. About fifteen or twenty meniids are 
employed in the service of the Dhcima Riqa, and besides them sixty 
Zlnkaups* or Messengers remain in attendance at the gate-way, and forty 
Gclums are constantly in attendance, for the performance of the ceremonies 
of religion; the above constitute the whole of his personal attendants. The 
Dherma Raja possesses lands in the low country to the south of the hills, 
of die annusU value of 7 or 8000 rupees, and trades with a capital of 
ti or 80,000 rupees. On the iqipointment of any of the officers of state, 


Spelt Zisfubs bj On Bbotcu. 
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they proceed, after receiving theii dress of honour from the |>eb Baja, to 
the Dherma R^ja, to whom they present an offering, and receive a hand¬ 
kerchief, or a piece of silk of three feet in length and two fingers breadth, 
which is tied about their necks; this they consider-sacred, and to act as a 
preservative from danger. From this source the Dherma Riga may re¬ 
ceive 2000 rupees per annum. When any of the Dherma Raja’s servants 
obtain any public employment, they also present him with something addi¬ 
tional, and when people die, he receives something at the funeral obsequies, 
or when any religious ceremony takes place; from both these sources he 
may derive about 2000 rupees annually. Besides the above income he pos¬ 
sesses about one hundred and twenty-five tangans and mares, one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred cows and buffaloes, and a considerable sum of rea¬ 
dy money. His expences are very considerable, as be is obliged to main¬ 
tain all suiiemumerary Gelums and followers, exceeding the ancient esta¬ 
blishment,- from his private funds, and also to defray the expences of the re¬ 
ligious ceremonies and charitable donations; so that little iwaaains of his 
annual receipts. The Deb Raja has no authority over the Dherma Raja's 
people, and whatever is done by the Deb Raja is done with the advice or 
knowledge of the Kalan, who is one of the Counsellors invariably appointed 
by the Dherma Raja. If the Dherma Raja’s people go to any Subah or Col¬ 
lector in the interior, they receive from them their food, but without the 
Deb Rqja’s orders they can neither demand food firom the ryote, nor porters 
to carry their baggage. Lam Zimpe has under his orders twenty peons; in 
point of rank he is on an equality with the Deb Raja's Dewau. 

The Deb Rqja is the prime minister. The Dony is the Deb Raja’s 
public Dewan; Kalan is a Connsdlor who attends on the part of the 
Dherma Raja, and these two with Pfmfib or Puna Zimpe, the Ciovernor 
of Pfinakha, and Thimpoab or Thiinpu Zimpe the Governor of Tassl- 
sqjon, are tJie four Chief Counsellors of state. Andipnra Zimpe, the Go¬ 
vernor of tlie Fort of Andipiir, Pare IMon the Goveraor of Pare, Tangs* 
Pilon, the Governor of Tangso, and Tagna Pilo the ruler of Tagna, 
are also of the same rank; and without their concurrence the Deb Riga 
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can do ndthing; they are equal in rank to the four Counsellors above men* 
tioned, and the I'ulers of smaller districts, and the Soobahs of puses, are un¬ 
der their respective orders. 

The Deb Raja or' the prime minister is the principal organ of Govem- 
mmit. ■ He receives the customary tribute from the different Governors Of 
districts, and having laid it up in the Government store-rooms, disburses 
the established charges of the state. He has however no authority to devi¬ 
ate in the smallest degree from the observance of established customs. 
The revenue which he receives from the country is expended-in religions 
ceremonies, and in feeding the dependents of Government. The Deb Ra¬ 
ja is entitled to six measures or three pounds of rice from the Govern¬ 
ment stores daily; his Zinkaups and Sankaups are also fed from the 
pubUc stores, but receive no wages. His other perquisites are from six 
sources as follows :— 

. 1st. When any person is appointed a Pilon or Zimpe, or to any office of 
state, they present something to the Deb Raja. 2ndly. He receives per¬ 
sonally the whole revenue of the low land estates of Mynaghri, &c. about 
30,000 rupees per annum. 3dly. He trades witli a capital of about 
40,000 rupees. 4thly. He receives a fine in all cases of murder or homicide 
of 126 rupees from the offender. 3thly. He is entitled to the property of 
all servants of Government on their demise, unless they may have been de¬ 
pendents of the Dherma Raja, who in that case succeeds to their pro¬ 
perty.. dthly. He presents horses, silk, salt and hoes to the petty land¬ 
holders and farmers, and receives much more than the value in return. - By 
these means lie collects money, and with the contents df the public store 
rooms, and, the produce of his brood mares and cattle, he defrays the chaiges 
of the religious ceremonies, and the expence attending the manufacture 
and sanctification of new images of the Deities, which are constantly going 
pn in the palace. When tlie Deb Raja vacates his office he must leave to his 
successor, 600 tupees in cash in the treasury, 126 slaves, 126 horses, and 
the ensigns and appendages of state, and with the remaindei of his w'ealUi 
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they proceed, after receiving theii dress of honour from the |>eb Baja, to 
the Dherma R^ja, to whom they present an offering, and receive a hand¬ 
kerchief, or a piece of silk of three feet in length and two fingers breadth, 
which is tied about their necks; this they consider-sacred, and to act as a 
preservative from danger. From this source the Dherma Riga may re¬ 
ceive 2000 rupees per annum. When any of the Dherma Raja’s servants 
obtain any public employment, they also present him with something addi¬ 
tional, and when people die, he receives something at the funeral obsequies, 
or when any religious ceremony takes place; from both these sources he 
may derive about 2000 rupees annually. Besides the above income he pos¬ 
sesses about one hundred and twenty-five tangans and mares, one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred cows and buffaloes, and a considerable sum of rea¬ 
dy money. His expences are very considerable, as be is obliged to main¬ 
tain all suiiemumerary Gelums and followers, exceeding the ancient esta¬ 
blishment,- from his private funds, and also to defray the expences of the re¬ 
ligious ceremonies and charitable donations; so that little iwaaains of his 
annual receipts. The Deb Raja has no authority over the Dherma Raja's 
people, and whatever is done by the Deb Raja is done with the advice or 
knowledge of the Kalan, who is one of the Counsellors invariably appointed 
by the Dherma Raja. If the Dherma Raja’s people go to any Subah or Col¬ 
lector in the interior, they receive from them their food, but without the 
Deb Rqja’s orders they can neither demand food firom the ryote, nor porters 
to carry their baggage. Lam Zimpe has under his orders twenty peons; in 
point of rank he is on an equality with the Deb Raja's Dewau. 

The Deb Rqja is the prime minister. The Dony is the Deb Raja’s 
public Dewan; Kalan is a Connsdlor who attends on the part of the 
Dherma Raja, and these two with Pfmfib or Puna Zimpe, the Ciovernor 
of Pfinakha, and Thimpoab or Thiinpu Zimpe the Governor of Tassl- 
sqjon, are tJie four Chief Counsellors of state. Andipnra Zimpe, the Go¬ 
vernor of tlie Fort of Andipiir, Pare IMon the Goveraor of Pare, Tangs* 
Pilon, the Governor of Tangso, and Tagna Pilo the ruler of Tagna, 
are also of the same rank; and without their concurrence the Deb Riga 
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pound ol' rice, and allu^v.incc of tea and spirits, and four pieces of cloth. 
Ta]ic is tlie head groom, he has five Poes and one hundred and fifty grooms 
under his orders, lie lias charge of the horses and receives one and a half 
pounds of rice. 

Nep is the store-keeper of the rice. 

Ch’hanc has charge of the salt and groceries, and has three or four 
Poe.s, he receives one pound of rice. 

Mane is I he chief of the buttennen, and has three Poes and an allowance 
of one pound of rice. 

Shane ha.s charge of the larder, his attendants, &c. as above, 

Thape is the chief cook, he has twentjr Poes, and receives one and ^ 
half pounds of rice. 

Tongso is the chi<^ Phjjrsician, he haa four Poes, and receives twQ 
pounds of rice. 

Labctiii is flic Blifilan Secretary, he has'’,five Poes and two pounds of 
rice, he also receives something from the Subahs, and has altogether about 
1,000 Rupees per annum. 

Kaiti arc the Bengal and Persian Secretaries. They get each two 
pounds of rice, and have each two Poe.s, and receive from the Subalis 
and Pilona about 1,000 mpoes, and also something for cause.? and liberty 
in the lov,-lands. 

Kalan is the Counsellor on the part Of the Dlierma Raja. He has twenty 
P^es; he assists at the council, and together with the other Counsellors tries 
cases of robbery, theft, and murder, &c. It is also his special duty to in¬ 
form the Dhcrma Raja of all that is going on. He receives two pounds 
of rice, and some fees on suits. 
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PAna-ab or Pbna Zimpe is the Governor of Phnakha fort. In tbe 
cold weathcsr the Dherma. and Deb Rajas live there for six months, the 
surrounding ryots are under P4na-ab and are all Bh6teas.—P6na-ab 
has nothing to do with the cultivators of the low-lands; under him are 
Lcejee Zimpe and two other collectors, called Tfimas of inferior rank. His 
jurisdiction extends in Iraigth two days journey from South to North, anr. 
somewhat less in breadth. P6nakha is the centre of it, and the whole 
can be seen from that place. Pfina-ab collects from the ryots, rice, wood, 
wheat, and grass, according to custom, and having stored up these artidea, 
serves them out to the Deb and Dherma Raja and their followers. In the 
month of P’halgun there is a religious cwemony called Dhngsu, at which 
the Pilons, and Zimpes attend, and pay the accustomed tribute to Ae 
Deb R%ja; on that occasion all the ryots of Pdnakha attend, and the 
Governor is required to feed the whole assembly. At that time a great 
council is held and persons appointed and removed from office. P6na 
Zimpe has many horses and cattle, and trades with a capital of 4 or 5000 
rupees, he has a Zimpe, Zimpcnum, Neh, Ttii, and officers of didereot 
descriptions, the same as the Deb Raja has himself. lie gets no revenue in 
cash and pays none, but feeds the court for six months, with tlie exception 
of thirteen days, during which time Andipura Zimpe is bound to furnish 
them with provisions. He tries all causes civil and criminal, except homi¬ 
cide, and his jurisdiction includes about a d2nd part of BhCitau, 

Thimpu Zimpe is the Governor of the fort of Tassisujoa or Tasliizong; 
during the six months the court remains there he feeds the whole, and pro¬ 
vides for the p6ja, &(-. (in concurrence with the Deb Raja’s officers.) His 
territory extends to tlie north, three days journey, and to the south, seven 
or eight. From east to west it is from one to three days journey jn breadth. 
In this district there are under Thimpu, aPilon, a Zimpe, a Jaddu, and fire 
Tfimas. Two days journey to tiie north there is a place called Gacha, the 
Pilon or Governor of which is tributary : there is a Tfima at Wakha six coss 
to the South, a Pilon at Chipcha fifteen coss South West; and under him two 

H 
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Ttinias, hik jurisdiction is three days journey in length and ono^in breadth. 
To the south of Chipcha three days journey, resides Pacha Jadu, or the 
Subah of Passakha or Bakhsha Dewar, and the low-land country to the 
south is under him. Thimpu Ziimpe receives 800 Rupees from the Subah of 
Bakhsha Dewar, and from other places grain, &c. and he feeds the court for 
six months, and defrays the expence of the Chichu Phja, which takes 
place in Assin. On that occasion the whole of the Pilons and Subahs 
assemble, and hold a general council, and then the Deb Raja issues orders 
for the removal and appointment of the Officers of this description. Thimpu 
Zimpe trades to a greater extent than Phna-ab ^ tries all civil and criminal 
causes, with the exception of cases of homicide, and assists at the trial of 
murder, akid heinous offences, with the rest of the Counsellors of state. 
Thimpu Zimpe has officers under him of the same description as the Deb 
Raja himself. 

Paro Pilo is the Governor of Paro and resides two days journey to the 
west of Tassisujon or Tashizong. He is an officer of great consequence 
•ad has under him Dali Zimpe or the governor of Dalimkote. the Jbsha 
Zimpe or Subah of Timdb Dewar, the Chamorchi Jadu or Subah of 
that place, Duntum- or the Subah of Lakhipur and Balia Dewar, and 
the Tfima or Collector of Kyraiiti who is under the Subah of Da¬ 
limkote. At Hapgang and Iluldibari, there are also T6inas, and three 
days journey to the North of Paro, at Pharce, on the borders of the Lhassa 
territory, he has a dependent Governor called Pharee Pilo. All these officers 
are under Paro Pile’s command, and deliver cash, grain, &c. to him, withthe 
exception of the Subah of Dalimkote who maintains the garrison of Dalim¬ 
kote and keeps the balance for military charges. There are many soldier* 
at Dalimkote who are always read y to fight, and the Governor being subject 
to Pai'oPilo, the latter is on this account more powerful than the other Pilos. 
His territory extends twelve days journey from north to south, and is from six 
to eight days journey in breadth, he has under him six out of the eighteen 
Dvrars or passes, and his jurisdiction includes one-fourth of Bhfitfin. He 
pays altogetber in two instalments 3500 Rupees, and he decides all cansee 
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cifll »nd criminal ejrcepi oases of homicide. Paro Pilo has officers under 
him of the same description as the Deb Raja himself. 

Andipura Zimpe is Governor of the Fort of Andipur, which lies to the 
south of Phuakha about six coss distant. The territory under the control of 
this Governor extends one day’s journey to the west, two coss to the north, 
tiMi days journey to the east, and to tlie south-east fourteen days journey. 
In breadth it varies from one to two days journey. 1 he Zimpe resides dur¬ 
ing the cold weather six uiopths at Andipur, and six months in die hot wea¬ 
ther at Khodakha. ^Under him is Jhargaon Pilon, whose jurisdiction ex: 
tends five or six coss to the north of Kistnyi, and the same distance south 
of Challa, and is in breadth from north-west to south-east, two and a half days 
jomney,. To the south of this division, which is thinly inhabited, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Cherang Subah commences and his authority extends to Sidli 
and Bijni. In the cold weather he lives at Bissur Sing, apdinthehot 
weather at Cherang. Apdipura' Zimpe has only this one Dwar, andfVt 
Koebubari; Bijid, and Sidli, Leshkers, and five or six ..residn 

on his pari. He has about 3-32 parts of the country. He payk altogether 
about 1000 rupees, and is bound to entertain the court three days on liwir 
journey to Pfinakha and ten days after the Dongsu pfija. He decides all 
causes not involving homicide. Andipura Zimpe has officers under 
him of the same description as those already mentioned- as attached to Ifcd 
suite of the Deb K.ija. 

Tagna Pllo’s jurisdiction lies between Bakiisha and Cherang. He has 
two Dwars or passes,- and the Refu .?adu and two Tfimas are under his 
orders. His territory is eight days journey long,- and four di^ ft»m east 
to wesh.He pays altogether annually in two instalments abMitrfiOOO rupees, 
and rules about 3-16ths of the country. 

Tangso Pilo resides at Tangso six days joumey east of Pfi Baxha. His 
territoy is twelve daysjoumeyloogfi'om south ^north, and rngHtdays bfoac. 

a a 
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He rnkfl Mi of Ae country and ban eighbHvaMi and six Zimpes or infe¬ 
rior offiCen under his orders, viz. Ba^dmr, or Burra Bijnu, Kundo, or 
Plnignri ruled by Jonga Zimpe. Dunsakkha to which is attached 
Ae low-land of Pnaakiia and Arritti: Tongsi gang, to which is attached 
Kalin Dwar caBed Hapdwar in the low-land; Rotu with Chinka Dwar, 
G&rgdbw ruled by Radi Ziuipe and Kyabari; and besides these he 
hai authority over four Zimpes in Ae hills, and he also has under hint 
Oficers of Ae same description a» Ae JPeb Raja. 31-32d parts of Bh6- 
An in point of extent are in Ais way in Ae hands of the Pilos, Zompes, 
Bo. Ae Deb Baja holding Khas 1-64A part, and Ae Dhertna Raja about 
Ae same, or 1-32 of Ae whole country between them. Tangso Pilo pays 
dtogeAer about 3300 or 4000, and some articles of difl'ercut kinds. 

The fort of Phnakha is situated between two rivers jast above their 
junction. To Ae west of it upon a hill there is another fort distant 
about two C088. At Andipur there is also a fort situated above Ae 
jntidtion of th^ Same river that flows past Pflnakha with another stream 
falling into it from the eastward ; the former is called the Piishu, and Ae 
latter the Mdshd. At Dosim Aere is a fort on Ae south side of a river. 
AtTassisujon Aere is a fort on Ae west bank of the Chanshd. To the west 
of Tassisiqon wiAin half a coss there are two forts on the same hill. At Para- 
gang there is a fort and also at Tangso and Tag^ia. These are the chief fwts 
in the country, but the inferior officers havetdsc at their residences, squares, 
surrounded on four sides with stone wulls. The above Pilos have Ae 
largest garrisons, as Aey live all Ae year round at Ae same place. 

To the north-west of Tassisujpn and to Ae west Aere are two forts; 
Ae first ooUed Oesiphdta, which are inhabited by a few officiating 
Priests and Qelunu. When Ae ebuAis atTassisujon, if the neaAer hap¬ 
pen to become uncommonly warm, Aey go up to Desiphdta. The fort of 
Tassisujon remains empty daring the cpld weaAer. At Aatieadonitom 
Ae roonA of Assin to Bysakb, all round Ae above forts, and as fidas Chip- 
cha, Ae country on boA sides of Ae river is covered wiA snow, and Ae 
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cold iaw excesHTe^ that the anow liea fram one taihree feet deep, on the topa of 
tbo hmiaes. The people who remain to watch the houaes cannot live without 
firea, and they alao wear four or five dreaaea, one above another, and night and 
day drink tea and wine. On account of the cold, many of tbeinhabiUuita deaerf 
the country at this aeaaon, and repair to the low country on the banka of the 
Phnakha and Andipur riro*. Moat of the formera have two houaea, and 
two fanna, one of which they cultivate during the hot, and the other during 
the cold weather. On the banka of tbe Andipur river aa far aa Jhargaon, 
in Jeyte, the heat of the aun is excessive; at that time the court and nM- 
ny of the ryota leave Pfinakha and return to Taaaiaiyon. At Phnakha 
if the weather is too hot, the court goes up to the northern fort, and 
at Tassisujon, if it is too cold, they go to Dosim. The walla of Ihelhrti 
are built of stone, laid in clay, and the houses /ue roofed with planks laid 
upon one another, and secured without fastenings of any kind, merely by 
placing a number of heavy atones upon them. The small gates of the forts 
are made of wood, and the great gates are plated with iron. Tlie wails of 
the forts of Tassisujon and Phiiakha may be 30 feet high; in the middle of 
each of them there is a very lofty building, (at Tassisujon it is six or seven 
stories high) in which the Dherma Raja lives, and it is surrounded with 
smaller buildings for the accommodation of Uie Deb Raja, and the officers 
of government. The walla are pierced with loop holes for the discharge 
of musketry and arrows, and the gates are upon an ascent, and very difficult 
of access. The Zinkaups and Poes of the offices of Government, reside 
at the door of the sleeping apartments of their immediate superior, and their 
room is hung round with arms. There are bazars at Paragang, Tassisu¬ 
jon, and Phnakha, where are sold dry fish, ten, butter, coarse cloth, 
betle and vegetables, but rice, pulse, eaiihcrn pots, oil, salt, pepper, tur¬ 
meric are not procurable. At Tassisujon fort there are 500 Geluim and 
about iOO Zinkaups, Poes, &c. In Tangso and Paragang about 700, 
at Andipur 400, and at Tagna 500 ; altogether the whole of the population 
able to bear arms does not probably exceed 10,000. 


The Bhhteas have match-locks, but tbbf are of little use, as they cannot 
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hit a mark with a ball. They a|« afraid to fire a matchlock with moi:e than 
two fingers of powder, and when they load more heavily they tie the piece 
to a tree, and discharge it from a distance. They are good archers, and their 
arrows discharged from a height gd to a great distance ; they also fight well 
with a knife. When they fight Mritli a Deb Itaja, or the Pilos amongst 
themselves, they stand at a distance, and fire arrows at each other, and if 
one of them is killed both parties rush forward, and struggle for the dead 
DOdy ; whichever of them may succeed in getting it, they take out tlie liver, 
and eat it with butter and sugar; they also mix the fat and blood with tur¬ 
pentine, and making candles thereof, bum them before the shrine of the 
deity. The bones of persons killed in war are also used for making musical 
pipes, and of the skulls they make beads, and also keep them set in silver, 
for sipping water, at the time of the performance of religious ceremonies, 
When a person is killed la their squabbles, the Gelums usually interfere, 
and make peace between the parties. The intestine broils which so fre¬ 
quently occur in Bbfit&n are usually occasioned, either by the Deb Rofa 
doing something contrary to custom, or by his remaining too long u) 
his office; in which cases the Zimpes, Pilos, &c. assemble and reqiurc him 
to resign, and in the event of refusal a battle ensues. If the Deb Raja rcr 
signs, or is defeated, the assembly, with the consent of the Dhernia Ra¬ 
ja, chnse some one of themselves to succeed him, of tlic Sha or Waa trilie, 
and who has already attained the dignity either of Zimpe or Pilo. These 
battles always take place at the aunuaJ ptgas in Assin and PWipui. If 
there is no person in the assraably fit for the office of the Deb Rtya, they 
select a Gelum, and if theri* is no fit person of that claw, or if they cam 
not settle the matter amicably amongst themselves, they sen'd to Lhassa 
for one. 

The Bhfiteas do not fight in an open manner, but fire at one anothev 
firom.a distance, and attack at night, or lie in am bn s s ai ls They wear iron 
caps andcoatsof mail,ofiron, or quilted jackets;they are armed with four 
pr five knives iu case of accidents, and they narty bows and arrows: be¬ 
fore engaging they drink plentifully of fermvuted liquor : the Deb Riys 
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himself leads them to battle, and in case of war all the ryots of the country 
assemble to fight; on such occasions they maintain themselTes, and the 
women attend to carry the eatables and baggage. All the inhabitants are 
always armed, the men wearing long knives and the women smaller ones. 

An unregenerated person may become a Gelum, at any time between 
the 5th and 10th years of his age, but not before or afterwards. The pa- 
reirts of the child, of their own accord, appear before theDherma Raja or the 
Deb Rsga, or before some Officer of Government, or a Gelum, and present 
tlie child, along with some money, requesting that he may be admitted into 
orders. The cliild's clothes are then taken off, and he is invested with a 
coat of a red colour and a piece of cloth is put round his neck; his parents 
have no longer any thing to do with his support, and the Gelums feed him 
and teach him to pray and to read the hdy books. The Gelums renounce 
all connection with women, and the cultivation of the ground, but they 
may trade or serve the Government. If any of them trespass in regard 
to women, they are expelled firom the society, and not allowed to perform 
the ceremonies of religion. If any of them chusc voluntarily to resign, 
he calls out aloud in the midst of the assembled brotherhood “ Dfim 
shobdui,” or my covering has fallen off; and flies from their presence, 
but is permitted to take with him any property that he may have accumn- 
lated. The Gelums are bound to perform religions worsh^ in public, and 
also for private individuals; to read the holy books and to bum the dead. 
The chief of the Gelums is called Lamkhem. He is next in rank to the 
Dherma Raja, and when the latter dies the Lamkhem performs the funeral 
obsequies, and commands in spiritual matters during the interegnum, and 
the minority of the next Dherma Raja, whom* he instructs in the nIigiouB 
ceremonies and sacred books. It is consequently a very high office. Under 
the Lamkhem there is a deputy called the Lam Omje who in case of the 
Lamkhem's death performs the duties of the office, and is usually appkxated 
his successor by tbe Dherma Raja, in concurrence with a council ef^tders 
of the class of Gelums, to which body the Deb Rgja, the four chief Ck>ai»« 
seliors, and the three Pilos always belong. Under the Lam OntieiaM ten or 
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twdve LiAi or inforior Gelums for teaching, singing, reading, &c. to the boys. 
Tha« <ire five hundred Gelums at Tassisiyen «nd Pdnakha, three hundred 
at 'Psragang, three hundred at Tangso, two hundred and fifty at Tagna, 
two hundred at Andipur, and one or two at each of the stations of inferior 
officers, supposed to be about three hundred, making altogether about two 
thousand. There also reside separately in Gimpas or convents and as ser¬ 
vants three thousand one hundred and fifty, making altogether five thou¬ 
sand Gelums under the guidance 4f Lamkhem. The convents are chiefly 

founded by Deb Debas cr Deb Rajas who have resigned the office or other 
retired officers of state. All Gelums that live with the court, or witli the offi¬ 
cers of Government, are fed by the Government, while those who live in con¬ 
vents support themselves ; but when the Government distributes charity, all 
the Gielums are entitled to a share. When any rich Geliim dies a part of his 
proper^ goes to the Government, either to tlie Deb Raja or Dherma Raja, 
as he may have been a dependent of tiiem respectively, and the remainder 
ii divided amongst his brethren; that is to say, if the deceased was in the 
service of Government, the Deb Raja gets his estate, and if he was a mere 
Gelum, the Dherma Riga and Lamkhem will take it. When charity is 
distribnted, a Gelum who has been twice bom or regenerated in the man¬ 
ner above-mentioned, receives a double portion, and a treble, if he has 
been thrice bom. Gelums cannot bear arms, unless they are in the 
service of government, but they may have a small knife for culinary pur¬ 
poses : they are not permitted to sleep, or even to lie down; night 
and day persons of the order continually keep watch over them, armed 
with long whips, which they apply to the shoulders of any one that is 
seen to nod : they are not allowed to go out of the fort without the or¬ 
ders of Lamkhem, and of the Dherma and Deb Rajas, except on the 
days when they go in procession to bathe in the river. On these occa¬ 
sions, they are preceded by musicians, and persona burning incense : next 
to them marches the Lamkhem, and after him the Gelums in single files ac¬ 
cording to their seniority, when they all proceed to bathe in tjie same or¬ 
der. The Gelums cidled Lnbi bathe separately from the others. Tjiere 
are alsoponvents of women who wear yellow clothes, and make vows of 
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cbastitf. They have each their own superior and are under the control of 
Lamkhem. 

Bh6t&n produces abundance of tangan horses, blankets, walnuts, musk, 
chowris orcow tails, oranges andmanjith (madder) which the inhabitantssell 
at Kungpore ; ■ and thence take back woollen cloth, pattus, indigo, sandal, 
red sandal, assafoctida, nutmegs, cloves, nakhi, and coarse cotton cloths, 
of which they use a part in Bhdt&n and send the rest to Lhasss, and from 
the latter country they import tea, silver, gold and embroidered silk goods. 
In Lhassa there is no rice produced, and little grain of any kind, on which 
account rice, parched rice, wheat, and flour of dhemsi are also exported 
from BhhtAii to that country. The tea, the Bhfiteas consume themselves; 
the greater part of the silk goods, for clothing and hangings in their 
temples; and with the silver they mix lead, and coin it into Narainy rupees. 
The Bhhteas also send the same sort of goods as they export to Rungpore, 
to Nepal and Assam, and to the former country they likewise export rock- 
salt. From the low-lands under the hills and on the borders of Rungpore 
and Cooch Bchar, they imi>ort swine, cattle, pin and betle, tobacco, dried 
fish, and coarse cotton cloth. Besides the Officers of Government and their 
servants, no person can trade with a foreign country, nor can any of the 
inliabitants sell tangan mares without the Deb Raja's permission. All horses 
and blankets are monopolized at a low price by the officer in whose juris¬ 
diction they are produced. 

In Blifitan the grains produced are rice, wheat, dhemsi, barley, mus¬ 
tard, chenna, murwa, and Indian corn. The rice is planted out in Assar, 
and ripens in Ashin orthe beginning of Kartik. The other grams are sown 
in Kartik and reapecl in Jejt. The sloping sides of the hills are cut into 
stages, and the rice watered from rivulets which are made to overflow the 
different beds successively. All sorts of fruit ripehbetween June and Octo¬ 
ber. The fruits are walnuts, apples, peaches, oranges, pomegranates, chouli, 
limes, melons, &c. There is one mango tree at Phnakha and one at An- 
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dipur, both of which beu*, but the fruit is bad, and sells for an extravagant 
price: itripens in the month of Ashin orSeptember. lliere is one jack treeat 
itesaon and two date trees in all Bhdtfin. Near Andipur sugar-cane is 
cultivated: radishes and turnips are very plentiful: the latter weighs 10 or 12 
pouuds. The women perform all the agricultural labor except the work of 
ploogbing. 

In Bhtitkn there are fifteen tribes, the chief of which are tliose of Sha and 
Waa. Tlie Deb Rajas and also the principal officers of State used always 
to be ofthese castes; but the present Deb Raja, on account of his abilities, 
obttfined that office although a Parab. The tribe of Sha, inhabit the country 
about Andipur; the Waa, that about Tassisujon and Wakha; the Parab, Para- 
gaon ; Shnsheb, Tangso; and the Togab, Togna. Besides these five, which 
are the principal tribes, there are the following castes : Gen, Kapi, Thow- 
zeb which are all of inferior rank ; they live in the mountains to the 
north of Ptinakha and Tassisujon and are the herdsmen of the cbowr- 
tailed cattle. The caste of Pewa sdU pin, betle and spirits, and the 
women are prostitutes. The caste of Zongsob are all menials or slaves. 
Both these castes live about Tassieejon, Pfinakha and Andipur, and 
no where else. The son of a Bhfitea and a Coch parent w called Thep. 
The Toto tribe live in Lakhipur, the Dahya in Chamorchi, the Bagho- 
ra, and Ole in Cherang; the whole ofthese castes repeat the sacred words 
“ Om mani peme htn” and revere the Dherma Raja, as an incarnation of 
the Deity. Besides the above, there are Coch, Rejbansi, Moosulnmns and 
other tribes in the low-lands, all of whom profess their peculiar faith, and 
follow its customs without molestation. 

The Bhtiteas worship images and consider the Merma Raja as a 
God. Tliey will not kill any animal even for food, but will cat carrion, or 
what has been killed by any other person. They eat the flesh of every 
sort of animal except that of the pigeon; bat if any one should eat even 
that, he wiQ not lose caste, but will merely be exposed to ridicule. All 
claaaes from boyhood to old age repeat this one mantra “ Om mani peme 
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h6n.” Tljey consider Owaiichu as the supreme Deitr Laberem b6- 
che, a deity whose image they worship, resembles exactly that of Ram of 
th» Hindoos. Chersyi resembles Krishna. i)awjitai] iq the same as 
Jagannat’b, but his image was not seen. Amsumem is aaid to resemble 
the Hindoo Chendi;. the above are benevolent deities. Gonjulea’s imqgp 
was not seen j he was said to be malevolent. Besides these there are in¬ 
numerable images, sitting in the posture of a jogi, with four hands 
held up. The images of the dgities are kept in the apartments pf the 
Dherma flaje, the Deb Raja, and the Ofllcers of Government The 
people of the country often wtdk round the bnildings containing the 
images, repeating the words Om .mani peme bun." There are also 
greeted in many places stone walls called Chuti, of four or five cu¬ 
bits high and indefinite length, upon which the above words are inscribed, 
and the people in like manner walk round them, repeating the same. 
They also put up flags with the above words inscribed upon tbem. and 
every person passing the place ought to put up another: but poor people 
merely attach a rag of two or diree inches long, and half an inch broad 
to the pole of the first flag. The Bhfiteas do not bathe before meals, but re¬ 
peat the words “ Om mani peme hfiu.” Four times a month the Gelums 
abstain from fish or flesh, viz. on the 8th, l41b, 24th, and 30th of the moon. 
Some only observe the fast once a month. The Gelums are forbidden to use 
wine, but drink it secretly. The chief maxim of religious faith amongst 
the Bhfiteas is that of sparing the life of all animals. The fish in 
the rivei's they do not allow any one to kill; the lice and fleas that in¬ 
fest their beads and clothes, they catch and throw away; bugs they treat 
in the same manner, and never put any kind of animal to death. The re¬ 
ligion of the Bhfitpas assimilates in some poinU with that of the Hindiu; 
tliey worship the images of the Deities, count their beads at pnyoM, and 
offer clarified butter to the gods by throwing it on the fire: they also le- 
semble in their prejudices against taking away the life of animals, tbe 
same as our byragis, only that the latter refrain from eating the flesh of an 
animal, as well as from killing it. They resemble tt*e Bauddhists in ot~ 
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fering no bloody sacrifices, and in not bending their heads before the 
image of any God, saying that the Deity pervades all nature and conse¬ 
quently their heads, which it is therefore unbecoming to bow before an 
image. They eat flesh, drink wine, and make beads of the skulls of men, 
in the manner of our sect of Beers. They are not Moosulmans, but 
rather approximate in their opinions to the Hindus of (be above sect, who 
have relinquished the observances of caste and diet. The respectable peo¬ 
ple are continually repeating tlieir mantra and performing religious cere¬ 
monies. The image of I^bberembuche resembles that of Ram; his 
countenance is similar, and he holds in his hands a bow and arrow; the 
Bhfitfin deity is however made of cupper and gilt. There are also many 
images of deities with four arms, the manufacture of which is constantly 
going on in the palace, and together with the subsequent csceamniaB, occa¬ 
sion tile chief expence of the Government. The same sort of articles is 
not offered to all of their deities : some are presented with the heads of 
dned fish and fermented liquor; some receive fruits and rice, while others 
receive tea, and Loo is presented with pork, and with the head of an ox, 
which is burnt, and the horns put up in front of the house. 

When a child is born it is first washed with warm water; after that, the 
next morning, it is carried to the river and plunged into the water, how¬ 
ever cold the weather may be: there it is kept some time and after that its 
mother is bathed and the child wrapped up and cturied home. Marriages 

are contracts by agreemoit of the parties, and no ceremonies are observed 
at their celebration; for the most part the husbands live in the houses of 
their wives, the latter seldom going to their husband's house. A rich man 
may keep as many wives as he can maintain, and when poor, three or (bur 
brothers club together, and keep one wife amongst them. The children 
of such a connection call the eldest husband, father, and tiiMthars, uncles. It 
is not considered as any crime for a man to have couMction with any of his 
female relations except hit mother; but it is looked upon as discreditriile 
in the case of a sister or daughter. Almost all the women pitMthute them¬ 
selves until they are Sfior 30 years of when they take a husband. Old 
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women are freqnently united in, maniage to boys, in which casip the her* 
band usually takes the dan^ter of bis old wife after her demise. if the 

husband be much older than his wife, he calls her daughter, and mother. If 
much younger- When a person dies, a Gelum is sent for who bums the 
body. The bodies of persons dying of the small pox are first buried fbr 
three days, and if of any other disease, kept intbe house for the same period 
after death, and then burned. In the case of persons of consequence there 
is an assembly of many people, and apparently rejoicing, with much drink¬ 
ing of spirits and feasting. During three days that the body is kept, the 
usual allowance of food is placed beside it, and this is die perquisite of 
the officiating Gelum. There are two places built with stones, one near 
Tassisujon, and another at PAnaUia, called Tdtina, where all dMri bo¬ 
dies are burned. The ashes after incineration are collected, and carried home, 
and in the morning they are placed in a brass pot, and covered with silk, 
and attended by a procession carried to the river, where the contents are 
thrown into the water,’and die pot and silk presented to the Gelnms. At 
the same time a part of the wealth of the deceased is given in charity to 
the Gelums, and they are fed with rice and tea, and one or mttl* flags with 
the mystic words “ Om mani peme hfin” inscribed upon them, are put up 
at the house of the deceased, as a means of acceleratiue his regeneration. 

In Bhdt&n-lightning does not dcsciiifd^from the clouds as in Benghl/bU 
rises from earth, this was not actually seen, but the holes in the earth were 
inspected, and it is universally reported to be the case by the inhabitanfs^ 
In Bh6t6n it never thunders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a1U|i|i: 
color, but iperely resemble mist; die mill tddtffi'fdls is abo'exc^ihfly 
fine, like our mist. At Andipur iiid 'Pfiinilia there is sunshine all the 
year, but in other places a thick fog mitigates the ardor of the suns myd; 
which is probably occasioned by the comparative lowness of the situation 
jof theeetwo places. At Andipur on account of the mountains, the sun is 
Mt seen for the AhtIMd ^t ptffiare of the dayi Snow falls only oetpud- 
onally at Andipur atid'^^finakha, but every year in the other parts iff Ihe 
country. ■ 

1 





account of BEtrXN. 

The BhSteas all lire by their own labour, no one depending for support 
upon tk>' relations. They nave no objection to any sort of work, except 
U^bg bogs or otner animals, which is performed by a person of mean 
CMte called Phapchemf who is a slare. The chief employments followed 
by the Utta- hrO' tnose of cultivating the ground or keeping shops; there 
are also potters, blacksmiths and carpenters- 'fbe potters do not use 
tho wheel. The bkcksraitb works like those in Bengal, bat the car¬ 
penter has no saw, and p^Oites all bis Work with an adze and chissel. 
There are no baibers or washermen, etery one performing their offices for 
himself, 

TTie Bhhteas epjoy the revenues of their country by mutual concurrence 
in the following manner: They first become Zinkaups or Poes, then 
Tfimas, then Zumpes under the Pilos or other officers, after that lodus or 
Snbahs of Papes, after ftiat Zimpe, then Pilo, and at length they may be- 
oomeDeb The last Ddb R^a was 'in fact oiiginally a Zinkaup. If 
a man however possess extraordinary abilities or interest, he may get on 
more quickly and become,at once a Zimpe ftom being a Zinkaup. Where 
a person gets a good Appointment he is not'allowed to keep it long, but 
at the annual religions festivals frequent removals and appointments take 
place. The Deb Raja Ijimself after a time is liable to be thrust out, on 
some such ajiretence, as that of his having infringed established customs; 
and unless he have either Tongso or Paro Pilo on his side, he must, if re¬ 
quired to do so, resign his place, or risk the result of a civil war: on this 
account the Deh R^ja strives by removals, and changes at the annual fes¬ 
tivals, to fill the principal offices with persons devoted to his interest. The 
Bhfiteas are foil of fraud and intrigue, and would not scruple to pmr- 
de# their own father or brother to serve their interest; but what is wonder- 
fol, is, that the slaves are most faithful and obedient to their masters, and 
are ready to sacrifice their lintbs or lives in their service; while their mas- 
tcrt ot) the otWr hand, use them most cruelly, often inflicting upon them 
horrid punishments and frequently mutilating them. 

No com{daintB for aasaulta anfl slight wounidiogor adultery are heard, 
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Jf a man catch another in adultery with his wife he may kill him withflot 
icruple, but if under other circumstances, a man kill another, he must pay 
126 rupees to the Deb Raja, and something to tlie other Counselors and to the 
heirs of the deceased. If he cannot pay this sum, he is tied to the dead 
body, and thrown into the rirer. No distinctbn is made between what is 
colled murder and manslaughter in English law. In cases of robbery and 
theft, the property of the criminal is seized, and he is confined for siz, mouths 
or a year, after which he is sold as a slave, qnd all his relations are liable to 
the same punishment There is no burglary or dakoity in houses in Bhfi- 
tfin, and robberies take place upon the highway ; the ryots having nothing 
in their houses for dakoits to carry away. 

The practice of the courts is that if a man complains, he can.never ob¬ 
tain justice, but he may be subject to a fine if he fails to establish his 
claim. If a merchant has a demand against any one, and can by no means 
get paid, he can only go to the Deb Raia, or some other judge, and say, 

“ such a man owes me so much; pray collect the amount, and useitas ynaiB 
own." The defendant is then summoned, and if the demand is proved to 
be just, the money is realized for the use of the judge, who on the otlaes 
hand, if the claim is not established, takes the amount demanded, from the 
plaintiff. 

Whenever any ryot, or landholder, or servant, has ccdlected a little mo¬ 
ney, the OfiSeer of Government under whose authority they happen to be 
placed, finds some plea or other for taking the whole. On this account the 
ryots are afraid to put on good clothes, or to eat and drbik according to 
their inclination, lest they should excite the avarice of their rulers. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the latter leave nothing to the ryots, but the Gelums are 
often po8Bes.sed of wealth, which they collect as charity, and fees of office, 
and by trade. Whoever borrows money from a Gelum, considering him 
as a revered person, pa vs back more than he borrowed, and if they com¬ 
plain to the judge, they get the sum lent willi interest, if their claim is proved, 
and if not, they are uotsubjeetto any fine; the servants of Government are 
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also favored in like manner by the courts. In all ways the ryots are har- 
rassed; whatever rice they grow, is taken almost entirely for revenue by the 
Government, and they are also obliged to deliver the grass and straw. Of 
wheat they retain a larger portion, and they do not give to Government any 
part of their dhemsi. All the colts that are produced from their mares, and 
all the blankets they make, are also taken by the Officers of Government at a 
low price. The'y are also bound to ftimish fire-wood, spirits, and grain for 
the Government Officers, and the husks and straw for the cattle, andareftir- 
ther obliged to carry all the bales of goods in which the Officers of Govern¬ 
ment trade gratis. For exemption from the last grievance, those who can 
afford, it, pay something to the Deb Raja, which of course renders it still 
more burdensome on those who cannot do the same. 

Sfil, Saral, Sisu, Gambori and Sida trees are produced in the low¬ 
land, and small hills, for two days journey. On the interior hills, nothing 
but fir trees are to be seen: the wood is used for fuel and all other domestic 
purposes, and as it is full of resin it also serves for lamps. 

There was formerly no mint in Bhfitfin, bnt when the Bhoteas carried 
away the late Raja of Cooch Behar, they got hold of the dies, with which they 
still stamp Narainy rupees. Every new Deb R.ija puts a mark upon the 
rupees of his coinage, and alters the weight. The Dherraa Raja also corns 
rupees, and besides them, no one else is permitted to put tfieir mark upon the 
rupees, but there aif mints at Paro, Tangso, and Tagna. 


Route from Bijni to Andipur m Bldldn. 

TO the north of Gowal-para lies Bijni, the residence of Ballit Naraln. 
To the west of Bjjni, nine coss, is Bisjora or Birjorra, situated on the con¬ 
fines of the Company’s teiritories, in the puigunnah of Khuntaghat. Half 
a coss north of diis place the Bhfitfin territories commence with the Ze- 
mindari of Sidli. Three coss west from Bijni, we crossed the Ayi 
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river, it it about eighty yards broad and fordable except in the rainy season. 
To the north-west of Bisjorralies Sidli, distant six coss, the residence of Sfi- 
nu Narain, Raja of that Zemindari. The intermcdiale country is covered 
with long grass, with a few huts here and there, which arc not observable until 
the traveller is close upon them. The jungle is very high, hut there is a track 
or footp^ as far as Sidli. From Sidli to the Northern hills there is no 
road in the rainy season, or from Bysakh to Kartik: in the month of A ssln the 
jungle begins to be burned, a;id after this operation has been repeated seve¬ 
ral times, the road is cleared. The passage through this jungle is attended 
with innumertble inconveniencies of which the following are some. From 
Bijai to the hills, the whole country is covered with a species of reed called 
K/iagrah, interspersed here and there, with forest trees, The jungle is of such 
height that an elephant or rhinoc eros cannot be seen in it when standing up, 

and Itisio full ofleeches that a person cannot move a hundred yards, without 

having hfs body wherever it has been scratched by the grass, covered with these 
animals ; so that a single person cannot get rid of them without assistance. 
In this jungle, when the sun shines, the heat is intolerable, and when the sun 
ceases to shine, a person cannot remain in it without a fire, on account of the 
innumerable musquitoes and other insects with which it is filled. When the 
sun shines they retire, but in the evening and morning, and all night, men and 
cattle are tormented by them, and they are only to be dispersed by the smoke 
of a fire. In this jungle there are tygers, bears, elei>bants, rhinoceroses, buf¬ 
faloes, moukies, wild hogs, deer, &c. but from nine o'clock in the morning un¬ 
til three in the afternoon, they keep In thejungle, and .m e seldom seen except 
in the morning and evening. To the north of Sidli six coss, lies the village of 
BengtoUi; between these places there is nothing bat jungle, and at Beng- 
tolli there are only four or live families. To the north-west of Beugtolli 
lies Thannah Gendagram. There is here a party of Bhfiteasbut no vil¬ 
lage, nor are there any houses on the road ; the same sort of jungle coutinues. 
hut begins at BengtoUi to be interspersed more thickly with S.il trees. Just 
before arriving at Gendagram, we crossed the new a id old B'.u'ir rivers about 
eighty yards broad, and fordable, except in the rains. To the north-west 

T 
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of Gendagram, six coss, lies <be village of Zilimjhar, eontaining abont fif* 
teen or twemy families of llie Mech caste. The road is a continued jangle 
with trees, and without a single habitation or cultivated spot. The Mechea 
cultivate rice and cotton, and a space of about a mile in diameter is cleared 
around the village. One coss west of Gendagram we'crossed the Champaiuati 
river, about twenty yards broad and exceedingly rapid. It is fordable ex- 
ceptafler heavy rain. To the west of Zilimjhar eight coss lies K'uchubari 
coRUiiiing five or six Bhfitea houses called Changs. There are a few houses 
and rice fields at one place on the road. The country is covered with fo¬ 
rests, and the long weeds begin to disappear. As far aa Ktwhubari the 
ground is level, but somewhat higher tiian the intermediate space be¬ 
tween Zilimjhar and Sidli. West of Zilimjhar we passed the Dalpani, a 
nver of the same description as the Charapnmati. To the north of 
Kachubari, six coss, lies Pakkeeha^a which is merely a large stone on 
the side of the river. The road leads through a forest of Sal trees and 
runs chiefly along the banks of a river: at Pakkechagga small hills com¬ 
mence ; there are no habitations on the road. One coss north-west of 
Kachubari, we crossed the Sarabhanga river. It is about eighty yards 
broad and exceedingly rapid but is fordable except after heavy rain. To 
the north of Pakkechagga, eight coss, is the hill 'f Bissn-sitili whore the 
•Stiba of Cherang resides during the cold weather There is no village 
here nor on the road, which runs over small hills, and through forests of Sal 
and other trees. We <!rossed three small streams on this march without 
bridges. To tfav north-Wert of Bissu-siidi, sixteen coss, lies Dfibleng, where 
there is one Blifitea house. There are no villages on the road, but the country 
to the west of Dubieng is inhabited, and furnished us'with porters. The 
roadleadsovcrtotbehiilofKainli-siikka, avery lofty mountain, from which 
the Beritampooter and the Garrow hills are distinctly see n; the road is about 
aenbit broad, and passable for loaded hovses. There are no bridges on this day’s 
route. We started before sunrise and arrived at Uhbleng at ten o'clock at 
liigfat; the hills are bare towards the top, but lower down they are covered 
with trees, and a few fir trees begin to be seen on the north-west declivity 
of Kamli-sukka. At the bottom of this hill, previously to arriving at 
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J>6Weiig, we crossed a sma^ rirulet. To the west of Ddbleng, eight coss 
lies Cherang, the residence of a S&ba during the hot weather. TTie road 
Is hilly, but no rery high nountaius were passed, and it is praeticable for 
cattle of any description ; there are a few scattered Iwuses on the way. 
Cherang is risible from Dhbleng, and the Jasasea cafk.be seen in clear 
weather without the aid of a glass. After proceeding hdf a cobs from D6b- 
leng, we crossed a river over a wooden bridge; an elephant might pass 
this part of the road by going below. After croesiug this river, firtrees 
begin to prevail, scantily'intcrspwsed with other kinds. At Cberar.g 
tliere is no village, but to the south of it, the country is said'to be inbaliited. 
At Cherang there is a stone-house, inclosed with walls, after the fashion of 
the Bhhteas. To the nordi of Cherang, ten coss, lies Majang, from which 
place Cherang is risible without the aid of a glass. The direct dnttance is 
estimated at only three coss, but we wxre from sunrise to about three in 
the afternoon o« the way. The road is hilly but passable for cattle all the 
way. We crossed one river about half-way by a substantial wooden 
bridge. The river was rapid and not fordable, but to the south the bed 
was wider and the water shallow. No houses or cultivation were seen on 
this day’s march. At Majang there is a village of about sevim or eight fami¬ 
lies, living in houses with earthen walls, the ryuts not being allowed to build 
with stone. To the north-east of Majan^g, |iin/e coss, lies Harassh where 
Uiere is only one house, and none on the road; After descending the hill 
from Majang, we arrived at the bank 'of the Pfissd Mhssft river, w hich 
runs by Phnakba and Andipur, and continued not far from its left bank 
all the way, as we judged from the noise of the waters when we could not 
see it. On this day's march 8carc.ely miy trees eicoept ftrs s.een. SjOrne 
of the hills were hare towards the top. TBe rbad rias the wdrsjt w* h^d 
hitherto travelled over, running in many places along the sides of pieoipit- 
oiiB banks. • It is barely passable for horses, but there is a roadsMag the 
river, by which it is said elephants can proceed. We started frottt Ma¬ 
jang at sun-rise and arrived at 3 P. M. at Sanuteh' iiiMli^diately after 
crossing a river by a wooden bridge. To the right ef our route thetM^as ai 
very high mountain. From Harassd north-west, eight 6oeal HeH Kishnyei, 
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where thew its a single Choukidar. Be$»re arriring at Kishnyef, we 
citwaed a river by a wooden bridge ; the road was entirely destitute of 
haldtations, but better than that of yeateedaBSHMl passable for horses or ele¬ 
phants. We started in the morning and arrived at 2 I*. M. From Kishnyef 
west, ten coss»Ues Jhaigaon where there is one troadefbr tilts Pile, and some 
huts foMkres. On the road we saw no houses or oultfration. The road 
ia.like that of yesterday but there is one vary steep ascent, jiassable however 
for cattle of any description. We started from ttuhnvef early in the morn¬ 
ing and arrived aiheut 6 P. M. at Jhargaon. There is some'rice cultivated 
at tl|is.|4aco. On this day’s march we crossed one river on a wooden bridge 
and three smaller streams. From Jhargaon west, twelve coss, lies Challa, 
where there is a village bontaining eight or tan fkmifaa,<apd an extensive 
tract of cultivated land to the south-east. Half-way there is a small village 
and some cultivation. Our route of this day and yesterday was along the left 
bank of . the Phssh Mhssh river, which comes from Ptmakha, but at some 
distance from it. Before arriving at Challa, we forded a small rivet aboutJriiae 
deep.' Worn Challa north, ten cobs, lies Khodakha where the Governor of 
Andipur resides during the hot weather. At Khodakha there is a village of 
uboaMiA^^ houses including convents, said a fort, bnt there is little cultiva¬ 
tion, the climate being too cold for rice to come to pwrfection. From Challa 
to Khodakha, the road ascends thc greater part of the way, and is crossed bf 
three streams (believed tp be.-the same,) by vttodea bridges. The road wsa 
passable for horses but scmcely for elephants. Khodakha is situated on a 
flat space on the banks of a stream, and at a great height. From an eminence 
a little to the west of it Andipur is visible. From Khodakha, ten coss west, 
lies the fort of Andipur. After leaving Khodakha and beginning to descend 
the hill, Amhpur and the river become visible. The road descends all 
the way and hr very steep and scarcely passable for cattle. Close to An¬ 
dipur we crossed the P&ssh river. At Andipur there is a fort but no village. 
It is situated above the confluence of the Phssh and Mhssfi rivers; there is 
some level ground ynd cultivation near h, aud vii)agesat no great distance. 

' The route from Andipur to Cooch Behar being already known, the rest 
of the journal is omitted. 
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On the Blacit Deer of Bengal, 


By Mon9. a. DUVAIJCEL. 


SiK, 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 


I HAVE the honor to addrew you a short dissertation oa the Hip- 
pelapbuB of Aristotle, which 1 think 1 have recognized in the great species, 
which bears the name of Black Deer in Bengal. 

I shall feel extremely flattered if my conjecture should appear lo the So¬ 
ciety to be well founded, and if they judge these observations worthy their 
notice. 

I have the honor to he. 

Sin, 

Yotar m ost obedient and humble Servant, 
A. DD VAUCEL. 

Chandemagore, March 1st, 1823. 


REMARKS ON THE HIPPELArflUS OF AEJSTOTLE. 

OF all the animals described by the aheients, none ever gave rise to 
gi eater disquisitions among the modems, than the IirmaOef of Aristotle, 
and if with respect to that Deer, 1 venture to express an opinion contrary 
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to that of those learned naturalists who have written on tlie subject it is be¬ 
cause 1 have over them the advantage of having travelled in countries, and 
met with species, which they had no opportunity of observing. 

Quin etiam Hippelaphus satis jubae summis continet armis, qiii i form& 
“ equi et cervi, quant habet compositam, nomen accepit, quasi equicervus 
“ dici meruisset—tenuissirao jub® ordine a capite ad snmmos amos cri- 
“ nescit. Proprium eqaicervo villus qni eius guttufi modo borbee dependet. 
“ Gcrit cornua utrunjque, exceptA foemin^—et pedes habet bisulcos, 

“ Magnitude equicervi non dissidet a cervo. Gignitur apud Arachofas, 
“ ubi etiam boves sylvestres sunt, qni difTerunt ab urbanis, quantum inter sui 
“ urbanos et sylvestres interest. Sunt colore atro, corpore robusto, rictu 
“ leviter adunco,: cornua gerunt resupinatiora. Equicervo cornua sunt 
“ Capreee proxima."— .ffitt, Anim, lib. xi. cap. i. Trans, of Theodore Gaza. 

Most of the Mammi/era described by Aristotle, having been found in all 
tlie countries of Europe, it was the more natural to believe this was the 
case, also with regard to the Hippelaphus; considering also that animals of 
this kind generally spread over the whole of a continent, and that moreover 
the description given by the Macedonian naturalist, accorded in many res¬ 
pects with one of the s}»ecies most common among us, (Cervus E/aphus, Linu.) 

Besides it has been remarked, Ujat tho species of Deer were singularly 
modified by the nature of the soil on which I hey lived, and that I lie same 
animal, after quitting barren mountains to inhabit fci tile val'.ies, soon ex¬ 
changed its rugged appearance, lost its hair more or less dark, and even 
put off its eareiMk/^, som^imes thick and.heavjL, to assume forms of more 
eleganed, colours of lighter hues, and faculties more exquisite. 

It had also been observed that age operated so complete a metamorpho¬ 
sis, tiiat the same individutd was not to be recognized when old. 
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The common Deer had also been known to wear a short, sort, thin sown 
coaf, and afterwards it had been seen covered witli long, rough, and dark 
hair, and even to have on its neck and chin such long hairs as to bear the 
appearance of a mane and beard. 

It was also well known that numerous local or accidental causes might 
alter the horns, either as to their size or their direction, and even the number 
of their branches ; and, ever persuaded that Deer claimed no ii.digenous 
countrjri but lived equally well in all places, it was thought that Aristotle’s 
description might be either unfaithful or incomplete, rather than allow that 
g^at observer to have described exactly an animal no lunger to be found. 

Gesner, Caius, and others among the learned have pretended that the 
Hippelaphus was no other than the Elk (Cervus Alces Linn.) which in fact 
bears some of the characteristic marks indicated by Aristotle. Buffon how¬ 
ever in opposing this error triumphantly, falls into another in considering 
the Hippelaphus as a variety of the European Deer. Exieben and Linneus 
recognized it in the Deer of the forests of Germany, and, on that account, 

^ called it Cervut Hippelaphus, still considering it as a variety of the Ela- 
phus. Monsieur Cuvier himself thought it right to adopt the opinion of, his 
predecessors, and this idea confirmed by so many respectable authorities, 
is so generally received at present, that it will require almost as many years 
to destroy, as were requisite to establish it. 

And yet it appeared natural to believe in the existence of the Hippela- 
pbus as. a peculiar species, since the Europe Deer very common in Bengal, 
must have been so likewise in those mfighbouriiig countries, visited by Aris¬ 
totle, and that having it in his power often to compare these kinds of ani¬ 
mals, that great natundist could not have mistaken them. For as to the 
peculiarities of a beard and mane, of size and colour, if they were to be 
met with in a certain degree in the Europe Deer, there also existed another 
character very specific, that of the horns, which Aristotle compares to those 
of the Roe-buck, a difference too marked to be considered as a modificati- 
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on, and yet a distinction too nice to be made by any one not well practised 
in natural bistory. 

But these reflections could not take place amidst the prejudices that re< 
garded the Hippelaphus, and if we suggest them now, it is because we 
have recently learned that Mons. Cuvier has recognized it in a stuft ani¬ 
mal in England, and because chance has thrown in our way a new Deer, 
80 similar to the one described by Aristotle, that no doubt can remain of its 
being the very same Mimal, since this speoies, very numerous in Eengal, 
and equally common on the banks of the Indus, must also be easily met 
_with in the province of the Arachotas, situate on this side mount Caucasus, 
between Persia and India, where Aristotle made his observation, and where, 
in fact, there exists a large kiml of black Deer which the Persians «aU 


This animal, which we have repeatedly observed in the mountains of 
Sylhet, as well as of Sumatra, and of which two individuals are now existing 
in the men^erie at Barrackpore, attains a much larger growth than the 
cooMBon Deer, being much taller, and diflering from it also by its coat 
which is of a darker hue, from which it derives in all countries the name 
of Elnck Deer .—Rottsso Itam with Malays; Kdla ^ariit in Bengal. 

When two years old, its lower jaw and its neck are covered with hain?, 
long and hard, similar to a mine and beard, though precisely neither th.i 
one, nor the other, since they are not implanted on the clpn only, but dc 
scend on the sides and under the neck. Consequently the appellation of 
mane is no more correct than that of bsard, and perhaps Aristotle might be 
taxed with a sligiit negligence, were it not that we may believe him to 
have seen the animal at a distance only, or that in default of the appropri¬ 
ate words, he may hive chosen those that conveyed a justcr idea of a lower 
jaw and a aqck covered vyith long hair. 


Tt>e physiognomy (if I may use that expression in English) of the Black 
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Saer differs widely firom tlwt of any atheTr and even gives to it something 
of the appearance of the horse, which added to its size and mane may p«Nk> 
sibly have contributed to give it the name of Hippelaphus. Its larger ears, 
and its tail better furnished with hair than that of l>eer in general, are addi¬ 
tional specific characters, which distinguish it from them, and its horns, 
forked at the extremities and with only one antler at the base, are precise¬ 
ly such as ai e wdicated by Aristotle, that is, those of a Roe-buck.* 

The female differs from the male by the total want of horns, as Aristo¬ 
tle observes, and by somewhat shorter hair on the neck and inferior jw, 
but even in the absence of this last peculiarity, which doubtless is scarcely 
perceptible in the younger individuals, it is easily distinguished by the co¬ 
lour of its coat, which is always darker than that of the common Doe. 

The Hippelaphus condemned to the satne- habits with other Deer, 
lives in numerous flocks, or in insulated- pairs, according to its age or to 
the season of the year. These two epochs, as well as the places frequent¬ 
ed by them, have great influence on their size and colour, as it has been re¬ 
marked on the Cervus Elaphws. In countries where food is not abundant, 
and where moreover they have to fly from powerful enemies, none aro 
found, but of a middling size. On the contrary, those who live in countries 
where vegetation is rich, and where tygers are not common, attain very 
considerable dimensions, and we have seen some in the island of Sumatra 
not inferior to the largesUhorses. 

The Hippelaphus is equally to be met with in Java, and it is probably 
the same animal indicated by Pennant, and Shaw, under the name of 
Great Axis, as an inhabitant of the marshy forests of Borneo, 

• -We anit ramsmber a very important obiervattoo of Baffim’a with reapeet to the Imthtnaalatl- 
•0 of Theodore Guo, which ii that he hu trooalated the word $sNa$, by Cepva, in lien of Cqrrea, nod 
thenfoie the word Cyr** Burnt he uhetitated to that CSyrw, i, a. the lionu of the Aai-iwt to tkoao 
of the Goat. 


0 
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If tlio preceding remarks and conjectures are well founded, it will re< 
suit from them; 

1st. That the Hippelaphus of Aristotle is in reality a peculiar species 
very different from the JBurope Deer, Certms Elaphus, with which it has 
hitherto been confounded. 

2d. That the name of Hippelaphus does not belong to the Deer that is 
so called in the Systema Nalurce, by Linnceus, and Chnelin. 

3d. That the Hippelaphus is no other than Pennant's Great Axis, which 
alone ought hereafter to bear the name of Cereus Hippelaphus. 



Jn Accounty Geographical, Statistical and Historical of • 
Orissa Proper, or Cuttack. 


By a. STIBLING, Esq. 


PART l; 

General Description, Boundaries Ancient and Modem, Soil, Productions, 
Geology, Rivers, Towns, Commerce, Population, Revenues, Political Insti~ 
tutions and Land Tenure. 

THE extent and boundaries of the territory called Orissa, have under* 
gone many and essential changes at different periods of its history, and 
remain to tliis day very ill-defined and imperfectly understood. The cor¬ 
responding Puranic division of Utkala Desa or in the vulgar tongue 
Utkal K'hand reached on the north to Tumlook and Midnapore, taking 
in a portion of Rfirha Dcs in Bengal, and south to the Rasikulia or 
Rwikoila Nadi which flows into the sea at Ganjam. On the east it 
was bounded by the ocean and the river Hoogly, and on the west by 
Sdnpur, Bfinay, and other dependencies of Sembhelpur and Gon- 
dwana. Or Desa, or Oresa, the old original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe, had anciently less extended limits, the Rasikulia river marking its 
southern and the Kans Bans which passes near Soro, in latitude dbout 31“. 
10'. N. its northern extreme; but in the progress of migration and con¬ 
quest, the Uria nation carried their name and language over a vast ex¬ 
tent of territory, both on the sea shore and in the hills, including beside^ 
Orissa properly so called, a portion of Bengal and of Telingana. Dur- 
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ing the sway of the Princes of the GangaVansa line, for a period of near¬ 
ly four centuries, the boundaries of the Raj of Orissa may be stated as fol¬ 
lows, with sufficient accuracy for a general description. North, a line drawn 
from the Tribeni or Tir\eiii ghat above Hoof^y, through Bislienpur to the 
fronties’ of Patkfim; east, tlie river Hoogly and the sea ; south the Goda- 
veri or Ganga Godaveri; and west, a line carried from Sinhblihm to Sone- 
pur, skirting Gangpur, Sembhelpur and its dependencies, and thence 
through Bastdr to Jayapur, and the Godaveri, Thus in the more prosperous 
days of the Orissan monarchy, and that too at no very remote period, it 
comprised within its limits four of our modem zillahs entire, and postions 
of three others, viz. Midnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and Vizagapatara, with 
parts of the Jungle Mchals, Hoogly, and Kajaraundry, besides a portion 
of the hills and woodland country of Gondwana. The degree of autho- 
aty exercised by the sovereign power throughout this extensive territory, 
fluctuated of course greatly at different periods, depending on the per¬ 
sonal character of the reigning Prince, tlie circumstances of the times, 
and the conduct, resources and dis^sitions of the numerouw dependant 
ttajas and feudatories, vAose principaHtiM or jurisdictions have at ^ 
times formed so remarkable and important a feature in the political 
geography of Orissa. Occasionally the conquests of the Gajapati Princes 
extended into the more remote parts of Telingana, and even to the Car- 
n.itic, hut it appears that they never obtained a firm footing in any ac¬ 
quisitions ; South of the Godaveri and during the last century of theirta- 
dependtmee, their possession even of Rajameirdiy was much contested and 
(hahirbed by the Bahmini sovereigns of the Deccan. One of the first ar¬ 
rangements of the miifisters of Akber on annexing Orissa to (bo Dewani 
of flto Mbgnl empire, was to join Hoogly and its ten dependent Mefaab, 
to Bengal. The'Mogul Sabah of Orissa then comprised the whole conn- 
hry stNfcfehig from Tumlook and Midnapore on the north, to the fort of 
KlUMOtindry or Rllj M^ndri south, divided into the fireunbqnaity apporti- 
ottefll*Sfrcant called JetitoOK, Budmek, Guttnek, Caiinga Uundpat,fand 

* Tht three Inrt of Oten were ifler AUmi'i nlft nIMiUtt iato letter Siroart, wUeh will bo oao- 
■irttud in kiiolher plaeci. 

t iisyUei SM of the lv(a teiritimsi dhUMi «Bdw the sU Vdt ih^ 
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W ^am imdrf. Hm TMt range of billy cooniry bounding (he Sdbah to the 
westward, frObt Bishenpur down to the neighbourhood df Karronde, Ba<- 
t&r and JayepiR', was classed under a aepar^ head in the Revenue ac¬ 
counts of the empire, for reasons wMfch wiB be subsequeiidy stated, 
and Was allowed for many years after the Mohammedan conquest, to re¬ 
main entirely under the management of its Native Chiefs, subject either 
to the condition of Military service or to the payment of a light quit rent. 
Very early after the settlement of tiie Emperor Akber, if not mdeed at the 
moment of its formation, the Sircar of Ktyamendry and that portibn of Ka- 
linga Des uhich lies south ofTikali Raghunat'hpnr were dismembered 
from Orissa, by the successful encroachments of the Mohammedan Kings 
of Golconda, called the Kutteb Shahia, but of this event, no distinct ac¬ 
count is given in the history of the country. At the opening of Moham¬ 
med Tarki Khan’s administration, A. D. 1726, who governed as the 
Naib or Deputy of the Nazim of the three provinces, the most authentic 
Revenue records exhibit the Subah of Orissa as extending from • plaoe 
called Radha Dcwal seven coss beyond the town of Midnapore to Ti- 
kali* Raghunat’hpnr, one of the estates in or near the Mahendra Mali 
range of hills in Ganjain, a computed distance of 176 coss, and on the west 
from the sea at False Point to the Bermfil Pass, reckoned at coss eighty- 
five. Before the close of his government its limits had become much re¬ 
duced. The Otttcers of the Nizam of Hyderabad intrigMng with the 
pou orful Zemindars (Poligars) of the Ganjam district, contrived to alienate 
from the Province tlie whole of the country south of th^ Chilka Lake. On 
the Bengal side, views of financial convenience induced the Nawab 
Shfija Uddin Mohammed Khan to annex the mehals included In Bte 
old Jellasore Sircar, as far as Ihd Siibterrfiha, to tlie territory immedi¬ 
ately dependent on the Moorshedabad Government, with die exception 
of Peiguunaiis Pattaapur, &c. It was thus boonded, viz. by the Sir- 

* Kr. Umt in Ut PolitiwI Sarvqr of ike Nortbei^ Birowi ulb SUi plan* “ nakalp or Rnpo- 
■nt’hpon on Ike MS c<>ul43ailei N.g. boa Cimoale, Ike inkeriluM of Jagpel Dee snelkecde- 
eceadeal of Ike Refel ie<MiyefOHeMlHUa«etelweetmet]rkriiM»zft«u>ttntefKln»edj.” 
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banrekha.ud Pergnnnah Pattaspur, fifi. north, and by the (%fllnlake 
on the south; East, by the Bwmdl Pass, that 

O^^^^pl^Bished to the Berar Mahrsttas, by the fanons Alirerdi 
Khih in 1756-6 A. D. in lien of the sums which he had stipukted to pay 
as Chouth: and it is to this tract, the modern zillah of Cuttack, which may 
not inaccprately be called^ Orissa Proper from ito comprising the ancient 
OMiptry of the iW or Odra nation, and from the circumstance 
0 # its retaining amongst the natives of the present day the fflcclusiveappel- 
of Or. Desa or Oreta, that the following description is intended cluef- 
ly to apply. 

The Purans and Upapurans are lavish in their praises ofUtkal K’hand,*. 
the real atyswlogy of which wordil apprehend to be, “The famous portion 
or country,” and not, the famous country of Kala, asrenderedby avery high 
authority. 11 is declared to be the favorite abode of the Oevatas, and to boast 
a population composed, more than half, of-Brahmins. The work cidM the 
]8^iiaSwihitti,inMsdnoh Bbaradw^aMnnfcxpiains to his inquiring pnpiis, 
the origin, history, and claims to sanctity of all the remarkable K/ietrs of 
O ris snopens with thefollowing pan^yric: “ Of all the regions of the earth 
Bharata K'hand, is the most distinguished, and of all the countries of Bha- 
rataKliand, Utkala boasts the highest renown. Its whole extent is one unin- 
tehnipted Tirt'h (place of pilgrimage.) Its happy inhabitants live secnre 
of a reception into the world of spirits, and those who even visit it, and 
bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of their sins though they may 
weigh like mountains. Who shall describe adequately its sacred streams, 
ito temples, itskhetrs, its frag^nt flowers and fruits of exquisite fravour, 
and all ttip merits and advantages of a sojourn in such a land. What ne¬ 
cessity indeed can there be for enlarging in the praises of a region, which 
tto Devatos themselves delight to inhabit 1” The Panjias or Annalists of 
Oiisaa are fond of relating, that when the tomous Sivai JaySinh, the Gn- 

* Bmm *r At Pndlti otCottaekexpimiil fanvssis tto CaliriicttMrUi 
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ineral of Akber, marched with an army into the country in 1580, A. D. he 
\ra» Btmck with amazement at the sight of its sacred river the Mahdnadi, 
its vast crowds of Brahmins, its lofty temples of stone, and all the won¬ 
ders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar, and exclaimed, “ This country is 
not a fit subject for conquest, and schema of human ambitian. It belongs 
wholly to the Gods, and is one entire Tirt’h.” He accordingly interfered 
little in its affairs and soon returned to Hindustan, leaving a large share of 
authority in the hands of its Native Princes. 

The Hindus of modern times however, freely admit, that the estimation 
in which Orissa is or was held, is to be ascribed entirely to its temples, places 
of pilgrimage, and its Brahiuauical institutions. At all events, the European 
observer will soon discover, that notwithstanding its Puranic celebrity, the 
soil of the country is generally poor and unfruitful, all its natural produc¬ 
tions of an inferior q-iality, and that its inhabitants rank the lowest, in 
the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, of any people on this side of 
India. 

The modern Orissa or Cuttack, comprises, as is well known, an exten¬ 
sive, little explored region, on the west, consisting chiefly of hills and fo¬ 
rests, intersected by many fertile plains and vallies ; and a plain level 
country, extending from the foot of that b irrier to the sea, evidently of al¬ 
luvial formation, the nniforin surface of w hich is not disturbed by a single 
rocky elevation throughout its whole extent—nor does a single stone occur 
between the beds of iron clay lying on the w estem frontier, and the ocean, 
if w e except the eurions spheroidal concretions of calcareous matter or 
limestone nodalcs w'hich are found very generally dispersed. The province 
may be considered as divided both naturally and politically into three re¬ 
gions, distinguished from each other by their climate, general aspect,pro- 
duciions and the institutions prevailing on them, viz. 1st. The marshy 
wooodland tract which extends along the sea shore, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the black Pagoda to the Subanrekha varying in.breadth from fire 
miles to twenty: 2ndly. The plain and open country between this and the 
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hills, whose breadth on the north is as trifling as ten or fiReen miles, and 
never exceeds forty or fifty; and 3rd. The hill country. The first and 
third are known to the natives as the Eastern and Western Rtijwdra or 
Zemindara, that is, the country occupied hy the ancient feudal Chieftains, 
Khandaits, Zemindars or Poligars of Ori.ssa; and the second, as the Mo- 
gulhundi or Khaliseh, being that from which the indigenous sovereigns and 
the Mogul c'anquerors of Uie country, derived the chief part of their land 
revenue, and which at present pays a rent to the British Government of 
Sicca llupee.s ],2f>l,370; whilst I'lc tribute yielded by the other extensive 
portions is fiixed in pei;petuity at the low sum of Sicca Rupees 1.90.41 !.• 

It will be convenient to describe the soil, productions and geological 
formation of the country in the order above noticed. 

The first region has miicli of the character of the Sunderbans, in its swamps 
and marshes, innumerable winding streams swarming with alligators, its 
dense jungles and noxious atmosphere, but wants entirely that grandeur of 
forest scenery, which diversifies and gives a romantic character to many 
parts of the latter. The broadest part of it is dii ided amongst the Ilajas of 
Kanka and Kujang, and the Khandaits of llerrispur, Merichppr, Bishen- 
pur, Golra and others of less'note. The Killah or Zemindari estate of 
Xllikewise comes in for a share. Northward of Kanka the cpiantity of 

Jungle diminishes up to tlie neighbourhood pf Bgluftore, hut tbp whole 
space is intersected by numberless nullahs which deposit, and creeks which 
retain, a quantity of fine mud, forming morasses and quicksands highly 
dangerous to the unwary or uninformed traveller. The surface of the whole 
is covered with coarse reedy grass, and brushwood, valuable as fqpl tp the 
salt manufacturers. One meets also tvith much of the Jhao or Tamarix In* 
dica, interspersed with quantities of a stunted dwarf Palm, called Uintal 

* The JenuBSot u'belongs to the Rij win, bnt is at pramt ander the imaMdiata 

Buagamant of the Bog' . -"‘'inx < •Ib'-ars, in coaiequenea of the disposniiioB of the Bi^a (a not 

in tUi itataiaan! <' ’au>a 
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(Phoenix Pnlodosa). Generally, where pure sand appears, more especially to 
tlie southward, about the black Pagoda, the surface of# is covered with a 
thick net work, formed by the interlaced stalks of a creeping convolvulus, 
with bilobate succulent leaves, which are for half the year loaded with 
large gay looking flowers of a bright reddish purple. The natives' it 
Kynffftiatk. A delicate succulent plant with small bright green leaves 
growing thickly together (class Tetrandria, order Monogynia) is also very 
common, and the summits of the sand lulls arc for the most part crowned with 
tufts of the Asclepias Gigantea and a stiff thorny gramineous plant known 
b^ the name of the Goru Kanta. The prevailing timber is the Sundari 
(Query, Helitiera Litoralis, or a species of Sterculia?) Extenatse tindkets 
of the thorny bamboo render triiyellijig irnpr.aelicable in most parts of Ku- 
jang, Herispur, &c. except by water. The whole of the jungles abound 
with Leopards, Tygers, and wild Buffaloes, and the rivers at the flowing of 
the tide are perfectly surcharged with large and voracious Alligators of the 
most dangerous kind. The climate seems to be hurtful even to the natives, 
who are peculiarly subject to two formidalde diseases, the Elephantiasis, 
and a species of dysentery called the S(il, besides the commoner coot’ 
plaints of fe\ er and ague. 

In this wild inhospitable tract however the finest salt of all India is ma¬ 
nufactured, which under the monopoly system, yields annually to the Compa¬ 
ny a net Revenue falling little short of eighteen lacs of Rupees. The pro¬ 
duce, distinguished for its whiteness and purity before it has passed into 
the hands of the Merchants, is of the species called Pangah procured by 
boiling. The process obsert cd by the Molunghees or manufacturers is rude 
and simple to the last degree. The sea-water which is brought up by va¬ 
rious small channels to the neighbourhood ol the manufacturing stations 
or khalaris, is first mixed up and saturated with a quantity of the salt 
earth' or efflorescence, which forins on the surface of the low ground all 
around, affer it has been overflowed by the high tides, and vdiich being 
scraped off by the Moliinnhecs is thrown into cylmdrical recepta- 

V 
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cles of earth having a vent underneath, and a false bottom made of 
twigs and straw. The strongly impregnated brine filtering through the 
grass, &c. is carried, by a channel dug in the ground, to a spot at hand, 
surrounded with an enclosure of mats, in the centre i»f which a mimber of 
oblong earthern pots, generally about two hundred, are cemented together 
by mud into the form of a dome, under which is a fire [d«ee' w owtti' Tb* 
brine is poured into this collection of pots or cfaoolahs, and boiled until a 
sufficient degree of evaporation has taken |)lace, when the salt is taken out 
as it forms, with iron ladles, and collected in heaps in the open air. The 
heaps are afterwards thatched with reeds, chiefly the Nal (Arundo karka) 
and remain in this state until sold, or removed by the Officers of the 
Agency. 

Occasional patches of rice cultivation arc to be met with in this portion 
of the Rajwfira producing sufficient grain for local consumption, and the 
Raja of Kanka exports even a considerable qiiantily both to Calcutta and 
Cuttack. The sea all along the coast yields abundance of fine fish, of which 
-upwards of sixty-one edible kinds are enumerated, by the natives. Those 
most prized by Europeans are the Sole or Banspatti, Tapsiya (Mango 
Fish,) Phirki (Ponifret,) Gajkarma (Whiling,) Hilsa (SableFish,) Kharan- 
ga or Mullet, a fish called the Bijay Rum -omething resembling Mackarel, 
and the .Sal or .Salia. The Chilka Lake jirotliices noble Bhckti (»r Cockup. 
The value of the excellent Turtle, Oysters, Crabs, and Prawns, found off 
False Point, and in other parts, was unknown to the natives prior to their 
subjection to the British rule, but they are now of course eagerly sought 
after, to supply the stations of Balasore, Cuttack and Juggunnatli. The 
great season for fishing is in the winter months, from October to February, 
whilst the wind and the surf are moderate. At tliis time all along the 
Northern coast the fishermen go out in palrties of from twenty to thirty 
each, with large nets, which they set up before the commencement of flood 
tide, with the aid of bamboo poles, in the form of a vast triangle, having the 
base open towards the shore. As the tide retires the fishermen take in 
and close np the nearest nets, thus driving the fish into the apex of the 
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triangle where there ia a net placed with a large pouch ready for their re¬ 
ception. The quantity obtained at a haul in diis way ia often pirodigions. 
The produce is takoi to the neighbouring villages for sale, after reserving a 
sufficiency for heme consumption, add a large quantity travels far into the 
interior, unprepared in any way, which it of course reaches in the last stage 
ef putridity, but not on that account a bit the less palatable or acceptable 
to the nice and scrupulous Hindu. 

On emerging from the insalubrious and uninterestingtract just describ¬ 
ed, you arrive at the second and most important division of Cuttack, called 
the Mogulbandi or Khaliseh land which is divided into 150 Pergunnahs, 
and 2361 Estates of individuals, recorded in the public account of the Bri¬ 
tish Government as Zemindars and Proprietors of the soil. Though this 
region be in general highly cultivated, and produces most of the grains and 
vegetables common in Bengal, its soil is certain!} fur the most part of a 
poor and unfruitful description. South of the Mahfmadi it may be cha¬ 
racterized as generally light and sandy. Beyond that river, and especially 
in the nei;;libonrhood of the hills, it acquires a clayey consistency, and ap- 
p^ance, and is often remarkably white. Often too, for miles together it 
has the surface strewed with a thin sprinkling of gravel or limestone epn- 
cretions called by the natives Gengti. This description of so^l .extends 
needy to Midnapore. It is generally speaking hungry and unproductive, 
particularly near the hills; and large plains occur, as about Dhamnagher and 
Badrak, wliich are wholly unfit for cultivation, growing nothing but low 
stunted brushwood, chiefly the wihl Corunda and tufts of the Bena grass. 

Rice is the great article of produce, and consequently of food, through¬ 
out Orissa Proper. In the Pergunnahs north of the Bytcrini it is almost 
the sole object of agncultural labor. The grain is in general laige and 
nutritious hut coarse, and is considered far inferior to the average produce 
of Bengal and Behar. The two rice crops of Cuttack are called tiw 
Sared and Beali. Of these foe first and principal one's sown fit May 
and June, and reaped from foe middle of November to the middle of Ja- 
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nuary. Tb« land which grows it rarely yields any aacond crop. The 
second in importance called the Beali is sown about the same time on 
the higher lands, and the>predace is obtained fromthoend of August till 
the end of Septembef. Afterwards a plentiful erop of the Bubbee grains 
is derived from the same fields. There is another less abundant crop called 
the Satkia put into the ground in August and September, aqd reaped in 
November, and an inferior description of rice which is sown in low marshy 
spots at the opening of the cold weather, and by freourat transplantation and 
irrigation is rendered fit for catting, in the following April. The cultivation 
of the latter sort called Dalo, takes place chiefly in the Pergunnahs between 
Khfirdah, the Chilka Lake and the sea. 

la the Northern Pergunnahs the Sared rice cultivation is occasionally 
bat rarely diversified with a few patclies of Sugar-cane, Tobacco, and Pal¬ 
ma Christi, in spots suited to their production. In the Central and South¬ 
ern parta however abimdant crops of pulse, millet and vegetable oils are 
reised during the cold weather, the chief of which are enumerated below.* 
Next to rice, the cidtme of the Arend or Palma Christi (^Ri< inns Commu¬ 
nis) is po-haps the most abimdant. The natives undoiditedly use the oil in 
their common cookery, mixed with a small quantify of mustard seed oil, 
which latter they prefer for burning as being the most economical. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, and Torbacco are every where common South of the Byterinl 
but it must be acknowledged that the pneduce is of a sorry description. 
The richer natives will not condescend to use the Desi Tambfiku and 
the cotton formerly required for the manufacture of the finer fabrics was 
nearly all imported from Berar. Good wheat and a small quantity of bar¬ 
ley are grown in Pergunnahs Saibir and Aiaeresser. There is but little 

• Vi*. Mini!, or MMklUlw, or /•W#/.! *«*«««. .-Cheana, or Lathyn. Apt». 

m; KUwri, or UtkfnuSlitM, I Mmit, or ««r Arho, or dfHnu Cmjtn; KoItU, oritafi- 
fiM Uforiu ; Borkidi, (Bni) Pkombu max. BMil, f<W ) ; Kansni, or •-m I'tii^'runj 

Miktud Jeoar, &r;iiii,. Bajra (Puioiim Spiontom); Maria (EleaaiaaCaraaww>t TU 

(or BaaaauB OiiaBtala) j Satiaka or Siupta OiiMMu aad rteal (Unum oaitatiaiiaaoi). 
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of the vegetebles producing materials for djring, cof^tge, &e. reared in 
the district, die Safflower (Carthamus Tinctoria) P&t (Hibiscus Cannabi- 
nos) and Kasmira or Sana (Crotolarea Juncea) being the only kinds that 
are commonlfniet'with. Hie cultnre of the Poppy, Mulberry and Indigo, 
is unkaown in the plains of Orissa. Nor, what will appear strange, wore 
the peaeantry acquainted with the method of oultivariDg the Betlerine, ua> 
td taught by the natives of Bengal some generations back. The Piper Be* 
tie now flourishes in the gardens around P6ri and in the neighbourhood 
of a few Brahmin villages, but the produce can be adequate only to the sup¬ 
ply of a very limited consumption, notwithstanding the assertion of the au¬ 
thor of the work called the Ayeen Acberi or Institutes of Aeber, tha 
“ they have a great variety of the Belle leaf in Orissa.” The spots which ar« 
desihaed for the cultivation of Betle as also of Turmeric, Sugar-cane, &c. 
require laborious preparation and the application of a large quantity of 
manure, for which latter pur|>ose the oil cake or Pill made of the refuse 
of the sesamum, mustard and other seeds of the same family is generally 
used. An occasional sprinkling of rotten straw, cow-dung and ashes is the 
only inuBora expended in the fields which yield the other kinds of produce. 

Orissa has little to boast of in the produce' of its gardens though prais¬ 
ed by Abulfazl for the excellence and abundance of its fruits and flowers. 
There is no deficiency however of the humbler kinds of pot herbs, and cu- 
curbitaceouB plants, with the Hibiscus esculentus, the Solanum Melon- 
giena or egg plant, the sweet Potatoe and Lanka Mirch or Capsicum an- 
nnum. The native lists likewise comprize most of the ordinary garden 
produce of India.* The commoner fruits are as elsewhere, the mango, the 

* Kachu (AmmEiioQleBtaiD); MuladUphanus SntWos): KBreIa(Cleomfl Pentapb^Ha); Dbnqr* 
(Coriandnim Sativum); Ajwtia (Lig^uAiinwii Ajwain); Mettbi (Trigooella FaennniOroMmmV) PhAt 
(Cttonittui Moiiiordica): KMk6r(do Utillstimofl); Brn Gombira (Cueomns Madratpatwa/; PitaTa- 
rai (Trico«anth«8 lobate); BtMtiudulo (Laffapentandra); Kalam Sar (Coovoloiitiu reptans): Lai 
Sag (Amaraothuf ; Calra (Mouiontica warioata) Kaia Sbima (DtUohoi Botiforaoides) $ 

Barra (Anettma Barra), Iso. kc. 
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Ffctlsa (Grewia Aaiatiaa), the Jam (Eugenia Jaihbu), the Goata, Gustarf 
A|>ple, the HuphaleriCPhyllanthttsCheramek), the ChaltaCDilleniaIndi- 
ca), theKendhu(Embryopterisglut«>ifer8), the Pomegranate, Uie Caahew- 
nnt, the Jack, the Bel ((Egle Marmelos), the Kath-Bel or Wood Apple (Fe- 
Elephantnm), and theKharaiu (Galedopa Aiimrai), 4h>« whoM fruit 
anofl is extracted, used forhuming by the natiTes. Hie W,me palm (Boras* 
8 U8 Flabellifonuis), and the Kh^6r (Pheenix Sylrestris), abound in parti¬ 
cular quarters. One rarely meets witli the Cocoanut and Suphri except 
in the neighbourhood of Brahmin villages, though they would thrive every 
where well in Cuttack, more especially the fonnw. . In all times Cuttack 
ha/|,befiD,'famotia.for its abundant produce of the fragrant K,eora or K.etaca 
(Pandanus Odoratissimus). It grows every where wild, and is much used, 
jointly with several kinds of Euphorbia and Mimosa, for making hedge rows. 
The fruit borne in quantities by the female plant has much of the rich and 
tempting appearance of the Pine Apple, but on trial the inside proves to be 
hard, stringy, and tasteless. Its pith is used when boiled, as an article of 
food by the poorest classes, but seems to be little prized even by them. Ad 
intoxicating spirit is diatUed howerar from the strongly sewited fiowera!*l' 
the male plant, to which the lower orders have no aversion. 

Tlie surface of the Mogiilbandi is in most paj’ts south of tlie Kans Bans 
embellished and diversiBed with fine shadowy groves of Mangos, dense 
thickets of Bamboo, and the most| magnificent Banyan trees. The better 
cultivated gardens are loaded witli Jessamines, Sambacks, Marigolds, Bau- 
hinias, the Hibiscus, Rosa Sinensis, Michelia Champaca, &e. About the 
huts of the natives wc generally find in great quantities the Hyperanthera 
Morunga, Melia azadiraebta and Semivervirens, .^schynomene Sesban, and 
grandiflora, the Bombax Heptapbyllum, Nauclea orientalig, itc. with the 
usual proportion of plantains. 

Tiiat the inferior quality and limited growth of-ittany of the moat ralti* 
able products of agriculture in Orissa, are owing in a g^at d^ree to avme* 
thing onfavorable in the soil and climate, is clearly evinced by the iadif* 
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ferent success attending the efforts of the European Residents in garden* 
lag. Much however must be ascribed to the general poverty, ignorance and 
want of enterprize of its peasantry and agriculturists. No one can enter'tbe 
enclosures of the S6sans or villages held at a light quit rent by colonies of a 
particular class of Brahmins, without being instantly struck with the wide 
difference, which their precincts exhibit, as contrasted with the aspect of 
ordinary Uria Mouza. The higher description of cultivation which prevails 
on those lands, the superior value of their produce, and the flourishing 
groves and gardens which extend all around, evince what mav be effected 
by intelligent industry, secured in the enjoyment of an adequate return and 
undisputed proprietary possession, cv en in this little favored soil and climate. 
It is in such situations only and in the neighbourhood of some of the well 
endowed temples, that the eye of the botanist is gratified by the presaice 
of tliose graceful trees and plants, which constitute the chief ornament of 
the Indian Flora, such as the Nagacesara (Mesua Ferrea), the Moulsari 
(Mimusops Elengi), the Jonesia Asoca, the Ochna Squarrosa, the Sultan 
Champa or Calophylliim Inophyllura, the Jarool (Lagerstroemia Flos Re¬ 
gina?), and the finer kinds of Ixora, interspersed with Cocoa and Areca nut 
trees, and jdantations of the bctle vine, turmeric and ginger. The Sksan 
Brahmins indeed are the only cultivators or land proprietors of Orissa who 
manifest any symptoms of a disposition to improve their system of agricul¬ 
ture, or to raise any plant or produce beyond what the wants of nature ab- 
..solutely demand. 

The Domestic Animals of the Mogulbandi do not rank higher in the 
scale of excellence than the produce of its soil. The horned pattle, sheep 
and goats are a miserable diminutive breed. A few fine buffaloes are 
domesticated on the eastern frontier for the sake of their milk, but they 
are not at all used as beasts of burthen. 

There is little game to be met witli, excepting grey partridges, hares, 
snipes, jangle fowl and ducks of various kinds, and that little is difficult 
to be got at from the nature of the jungle. Few districts in India periiaps 
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poMess fewer attractions for the sportsman. The mention of the wild ani¬ 
mals will more properly come under the description of the hill portion of 
the district. 

The third region to be described is that of the hills which bound the 
Mogulbandi to the M'estward from the Chilka Lake to the Subanrekha. A 
few groups extend into the plains, as at Derpen, Alemgir, Klitirdah, 
Limbai; &c. and in the latitude of about 21" 20’ N. the hills take a direc¬ 
tion considerably to the eastward tor some mil es, then turning north they 
oompress the B.dasore Chncklah of the Mogulbandi within a ery narrow 
limits. The distance between the high land and the sea is no wliere more 
than from sixty to seventy miles. At Balasore a group of fine rocky hills 
project boldly forth, to within sixteen or eighteen miles of the shores of 
the bay, which were known to the t Id navigators as the Nelligrecn (Nilgi- 
ri) mountains, and between Ganjaiu and the Lake a low ridge appears ac¬ 
tually to run out into the sea, though in reality separated from its waters 
by a wide sandy beach. The whole of this region, reaching west as thr as 
Sonepur, Gondwfinar and its dependencies, in breadth probably nearly a 
hundred miles, and from Sinhbhfim adjoining Midnapore, north, to Gfiin- 
ser in Ganjam south, a distance of certainly not less than two hundred 
miles, is iiarcelled out amongst sixteen Khetri or Khandait Zemindars, 
who have been recognized by the British Government as tributary Itajas. 
Along the feet of the hills extends a chain of twelve more Khundnitis held 
by a similar clu.ss, some of whom pay a light tribute, but are siibjc l to the 
British laws and regulations, whilst others have been assessed at the 
ordinary rate. Their estates or feudal jurisdictions are entered in the 
revenue accounts, under the Mogul designation of Killah* or castle. The 
greater killahs within the hills, are subdivided again into a vast number 
of dependant Gerhs or estates, which are held by hereditary ofiicers, called 

• Tie origtnal meuioK #f KitU wm a fort or itroiiK place on a Utl or moantain, thoaph ia latter 
timea it has become applied to all kinds of places of defence. The claee «f wtateo hese referred to ' 

alwn]'%comprized some stronp: hold, difflcnlt of access, and more or leu fortiSed. The term properly 
deaignatini; the principal nsideacc of Iho chief, (ladoally became applied to his whole coontcy io 
Ae revaaae aoeoeats. 
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Klutndaits, Dalbebnu, Nailu or Bhfioiu rabwdinnte ta the chief Zemin* 
dor. 


The bilb visible from the low country between (he Brahman! riv« 
•ndGaiyam, are chiefly a granite formation remarkable for its resemblance 
to and for its containing vast quantities* of imperfectly formed 

garnets disseminated throughout, with veins of steatite considerably indu¬ 
rated. They occur generally in irregular scattered groiq>s«- having peaked 
and waving summits, which seem to cross each othw at ^ angle* ■-. or in 
isolated conical and wedge-shaped hills wholly disconnected at their bases, 
and are all covered with vegetation to tlie very top. The greatest height of 
those seen from the Mogulbandi may be about 2,000 feet. Their ordinary 
elevation varies from 300 feet to 1200 feet. Ranges occur further in the in¬ 
terior of greater loftiness and regularity, but 1 believe that an extended, 
continuous chain of mountains is no where to be met with in the Rajw&ra 
of Oiissa. The prevailing colour of the principal rock u red. As fares my 
observation goes it never occurs stratified. Its texture often approachei to 
slaty, and from its generally decomposing and decomposed aspect, the 
quantity of red spots which it contains, being Uie ill-formed garnets above 
noticed, and the frequent veins of red and white steatite intersecting it, it 
presents altogether a most remarkable appearance. The same rock I ap¬ 
prehend extends throughout the Northern Circars.and far into the heart of 
the Deccan. 

The rock most abounding in this division of the district next to the 
granite, is that singular substance called ironClay by Jamieson, and Late- 
riteby Dr. Buchanan. It lies in beds of considerable depth on the feet of the 
granite bilb, often advancing]out for a distance of ten or fifteen miles into the 

* JHiriof enjojad oppoilinlt^ oflubnittiiir an extniiire eoHsetioaor fnmirlr ipnnlnnu'lt 
A* •UBiulion of Mr. H. VojBtf, Sarsma aad Geologist to CoL UtoAtoo's nrref, I w ambled by 
bb uaistane to ezprest oyaolf vltb soa* ooufidcaoeiathalMiavhiohllnTeteolunfwdliqi 
Ac otosnloi; ef Uio prarioee. 

W 
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plains, iijhMis-it'fnnns g^ntlf swelling rocky eleratioas, bat oererTbes Alto 
hills; sometimes it is disposed in the manner of flat tannoea of considerable 
diBensions which look as if they had been eonatracted with much labour 
And skill. The composition and aspect of the Cuttack iron clay are rery 
remarkable, fl-om the innumerable pores and amygdaloidal cavities whicbit 
contains, flUed with white and yellow lithomarge, and from the quantities of 
iron ore pebbles and fragments of quartz imbedded in it By far the most in' 
leresting circumstance however connected with it la; its ccimplhte and inti¬ 
mate mixture witu the granite, which has been traced'in several instances, 
and speSi hi a n a of which are in my possession, exhibiting the one rock en¬ 
tirely invested by the other, though it is not easy to pronounce which is the 
inclosing substance. We have here an instance of a rock oftfie Weme- 
tWB newcarRtttS trap formation, resting upon the oldest primitive rock and 
inactual junction with it. The granite, at the place where the specimens 
were principally collected, appears to burst through an immense bed of the 
krterite, rising abruptly at a consideraUe angle; ’ Nuhierous btoi'en flag* 
•meWirare strewed all-aronndthe’lhie of Junction, andin somespecimens the 
two rocks are so mixed together as to form a sort of coarse breccia or ra¬ 
ther conglomerate. 

South of the Mahhnadi, in the country of Khhrda a few isolated hills 
of white and variegated sandstone occur, ciuiously interspersed among the 
granitic ones. An indurated white lithomarge is found in company with 
them from which the natives prepare a white wash to ornament their houses. 

In the estates of Keonjher, Nllgiri, and Moherbenj, which constitute 
the northernmost portion of the hilly division of the Cuttack province, the 
half decomposed granite above described passes mto fine white granite and 
gneiss recks containing micaceous hornblende as a constituent part, ma¬ 
ny of which, as I am informed, difler little in composition and general ap> 
pearance from specimens cidlected on the highest accessible summitlt of 
{be Himalaya mountains. The whole ofthe region now advened to, tor- 
nishes a great variety of iotaestiog and valuable mineral productions, and 
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is well'%aaftydf kUantive by a Geologist qualified to describe 

adMqaately its moat striking fieatares aad pe r i ili s ri ti w Tke granitic rooks 
are here highly inritvated anddaraded of Tegetation, andpreMot a bold 
and varied outline inMbAnpnntsfaBrp peaks and abrupt craggy faces. Ibey 
are moreover i».asaar:I'*rtB curiously .intersected by trap veins, which seea 
ie coasist ^ikisAy of green atone approadhiqg ofien to Basalt and Hern* 
blenda^ck. In company iritb these recks, Talc slate, Mica slate, and 
CUerite shist passing into serpentine and potatone, are found in great abat^ 
dance. Several of the Chlorites ate soaroely distinguishable from .the latter 
mmerid, and are much nsed under the general denomination of Mfigni, for 
the mannfoctqre .of cnlinary vesoris^ idokb-and ncnlptaved slhhe srhick de¬ 
corate the temples and finer edifices of the Uriahs. The granites had 
gneiss rooks being too bard far the tools of theqnarriers in this quarter, and 
the aVists, with tba <e«4;iq>tian the Chlorite, not bring of a description 
.applicaUeiD any .nseful purposes, the natives havead^ted axery sanuna- 
ry and comprriimuive Geological classification. They stile the Mfigni, 
karma, or useful, and all other rocks they banish into the class of Akarma, 
or utelew, conceming tiw sitaation and history «f which they acens piw- 
vekingly jadifferent as they are ignorant. Besides the substances above 
enumerated, a variety of Corundum, or Corund, is found in the Nilgin bills, 
called by the quamers SM J>Mr, which as the name implies, is used for 
sharpening their tools; also steatite, and Meerschaum in the state of a re- 
inarkahly pure white powder, occur abundantly in Keoigher. The nativea 
know no nse for the latter anbetance, except to form the tika or streaks 
which particqlar datmes draw on their ioreheada. 


.Iron is abundantly difliised tiiroaghoat the whole of the Cuttack hillv,'lfi 
.the state chiefly of Pisiform iron ore, earthy red ditto, and Ocbiynd iron¬ 
stone. JU is smeltod principally in tite-estatea of Shenkanfih'Angol and 
Moharbeqj. Some of the rivers of Dhookanfil and Keonjher are said to 
Jiave golden sands, but the report wants confirmation, apd 1 have notheen 
ishls to ascertain the csgistence of an^mstal excqpt inmia this prosiacn. 
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The only limestones of the province, are the calcareous nodnles which 00 * 
cur abundantly in beds and nests, both within die hills and in the soen 
country adjoining them, consisting of a ball of toleradily pure limestone 
enveloped in a yellowish coating of indurated marl. 

The hill estates vary much in the proportion of arable land which they 
contain, but, in most, a considerable quantity of rice is grown, and a few of 
the mbbee grams. In patches of jungle which have been recenUy cleared, 
said, on the slopes of some of the minor hills, the Jowar and Bajera and the 
Mandia or Raggee (Eleusine Corocana) thrive with great luxuriance. Mo- 
herbeig, Beramba. Dhgnkan41, and Keonjher, grow a small quantity of In* 
digp, and on the latter estate die Poppy even is cultivated. Keonjher dur¬ 
ing the late expedidon against the Coles, was found to be for nearly one 
hundred miles, an open cultivated country only occasionally interrupted 
by ridges of hills and.patcheg of jungle. Generally speaking, however, the 
land fit for tillage bears a verv trifling proportion to the vast extent of 
rocks, hills, bods of torrents, and forests which occupy this region. 

The woods of the interior produce abundance of fine timber, as the Sdl, 
Piyasfil (Bttchanania Latiiblia), Gamh&r (Gmelina Arborea), itc, and, more 
rarely, the Sisfi (Oalbergia Sissoo). A few teak trees are found in Des* 
palla, but that valuable timber d^es not form forests nearer than the banks 
of tbeTfil ^adi which flows into the Mahfinadi at Sonepur. He Sfil 
tree* of AagoU Dfaenkaofil, and Meherbeig, are peitfcnlarly songlit ni¬ 
ter flromtheir sue. They «n said to finrin forests ofgreat depth and grandeur, 
throughout a large [Hxiportioa of the latter esUte. Good Oranges and Man- 
<fto we i»odttced in many of the hill estates.* The Mango tree 
frequntly both Mlitary and in groves, in situations where it is ebnonsly 
growing wiM, sad the notivet are fond of ascribing toe trirtnartt of tois 

• I aawrt *irannpeB*kaluM(rHT.HudltaBh*silatol«Wtt*Oiwv«<hwhaaa< 
(toto fooBoirtr «■ «ht Mliikm. 
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esteemed frait, under sncb oircwnitancest to tbe btterolence or ct< 
price of the Deotas. 

The trees seldom attain to a large height or luxuriant growth in the 
decomposed soil corering the Granitic kills, which border the Mogulbandi, 
or in the woods that stretch along their bases. The jungles in the latter 
situation abound to a remarkable degree with trees and plants yielding 
drugs and medicinal articles, or at least fhiits esteemed such by the natives, 
as the Terminalia Chebnla, and Belerica (Harira and Bahara,) Vangueria 
Spinosa (Mayan phal), Strychnos nux vomica (Kuchila), Cassia Fistula 
(AraaMs), Phyllanthus Emblica (Aonla), Mimosa Khadira (Khaydr), Chi* 
rounjia Sapida, Sapindns Saponaria, Spondias Mangifera, Semecarpus Ana* 
cardium (Bhila), Karanj or Galedupa Arborea, &c. The following Wees like¬ 
wise very commonly occur, viz. Asin (Pentaptera tomentosa,) Geringa a 
species of Pterosperraum, Lodh, (query, Phyllanthus Longifolius T) Phtalir 
CBignonia Suaveolens), besides the steady companions of all Indian sylvan 
scenery, the Tamarind, Mango, Bamboo, Bur and Peepnl (Ficus fndica 
and Religiosa). The prodiire of the above is collected by the wild inhabit¬ 
ants of tlie jungles for sale in the Cuttack market, by which traffic chiefly 
they gain a livelihoou. A gigantic climbing Bauhinia forms a very conspicu¬ 
ous olyect in these woods, which I suspect to be the Bauhinia Racemosa 
described by Dr. Wallich in the 13th volume of the Asiatic Researches. The 
name given by the natives is Siahri. The leaves are much used for thatch¬ 
ing their miserable huts, and the fibres of the bark serve to bind down the 
thatch, and to make mats. The fruit is a huge legume of a wooden consistency, 
containing from four to six round fiat seeds, which have a sweetish pleasant taste 
not unlike the fiavour of almonds, and are eaten with great relish by the hill 
people. Amongst the underwood one observes, in great quantities, several spe- 
ciea of Mimosas, Euphorbias, and Jnsticias, the Jatropha Curcas, Capparis 
trifoliata, a Cassia with a pale yellow fiower, the wild Corunda which at 
moat times of the year is loaded with delicate white Hossoms, the Samalfi 
(Vitex trifoliata,) Asclepias Gigantea, a white Ixora, and a vast Bumber of 
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thoraj ihrub^; v-liich pixtbaUy have MWa jrat hiwfbmwaeid with apkcd aad 
name In any eystem of botany. It is rmarinlAe tfaaCtiie oilhiM faarea atmui 
Ifer almost every plant, however humble or devoid of bawity, which may 
•i^se perhaps from the circ-;mstanceof their consuming the wild hetm^aod 
Jhiits, to a very great extent, in aid of their limited means of nihtiiatwa 
'The'Caiamus Kotang, or ground Cane, is every where common, and seems 
in many parts to form a sort of Nuclens, about which the other brushwaod 
and jungle collects in small patches. Dnring the hot months and tlte raiaa 
the rich and gaudy dowers of the Cappqris trifbliata,* called by tbenatnn 
Imrui, and the scarlet blossoms of the Pal^s (Butea frondosa.) interspersed 
wdQi quantities of the Gloriosa superba, which gyovs quite wild, lend an 
air of splendour and gaiety even to these cheerlMs and nnirating iracts of 
In the ooM weather they receive another briUiant tinge of colour¬ 
ing from a parasitical plant the Lorantbiis Bicolor, of scarlet and yellow 
hue, which covers the larger trees in great profusion, and from the young 
doral leaves as well as the inflorescence of a sort of creeper, the Combretaot 
Detaadnnn. which ascends and overhangs the whole WMds in large whitish 
masses, distinguishable by the contrast of their hue from a considerable dia- 
la&ost Aaort|et the bulbous, monandrous, and gramineous plants, which 
bedeck orclothethe sorfaenof the ground, a species of Panrratium, the wild 
turmeric, nnd the Andropogon aciculatum and muricatnin occur most fre¬ 
quently. In the pools and marshes, water-lilies of all colours, and also the 
true Lotus, sacred Bean Lily or Pleiumbiom speciosum, are found in abun¬ 
dance. 

The vegetable dies procured from the hills, are chiefly the Bacam or Sap,, 
pan wood, the Aal or Achh (Morinda citrifolia,j the culture of which is little 
attended to in the plains, and the flowers of the Butea frondosa. 


• Ther* me two tpeoi^ of Uie CappwH in thip iiitrict, or peAaps they ere only varieliep 
of the Capparia Tiiloliata. The one growa aa a atranglini; abmb, and has a remarkably rich and 
bcautifni bloaaam, the petala nf which are, wheflyownc, pale green, nfterwanla ycliew, and the atami- 
na of a bright porple IukS The other liaea to the height of a aaall tree. The learoa of the lalier grow i« 
tb'oaa, exactly anaworiog to the apeoific character, and the Sower ia pretty, bnt leas auperb, than that 
oi the Scit meationed aort. the aallrea dtatingaiah theoi by the appeilatioiii of Ariat and Bonn, 
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Lakb, Tfloaer or wild silk, wax, 'hose:', ond DhAna or Indian pitch, are reck¬ 
oned the most valuable articles- of forest produce or Bankar, and are pro- 
eunUe in great quantities on nearly every hill estate. The Cocoons of the wild 
•Uk, are much larger tlian those of the real worm, ud are found generally 
attached to the leaves of a tree called the Asin (Pentaptera tomentosa.) 

The woods which skirt the western frontier of Cuttack, as well as the fo¬ 
rests of the interior, are filled with wild animals, such as Tygers, Leopardti, 
Panthers, Hyenas, Bears, Buffaloes, Deer, Antelopes, Hogs, the wild Dbg 
called Balia or Sata Rohini, the Glioranga an animal resembling the Nilgao, 
and the wild Ox denominated here the Gayal, a ferocious beast of immense 
size with a noble pair of horns, which has been well described in the 8th vo¬ 
lume of the Asiatic Researches. Wild Elephants infested tlie jungles of Mo- 
herbmti and did great injury to the surrounding country, until a year or two 
back, when the llaja after having failed in every other attempt, hit upon the 
following method of getting rid of them. By the advice of a scientific byrfi- 
gi or religious mendicant, he caused a quantity of some mineral poison 
(Mohr!) to be mixed up in balk of rice such as are usually given to tame 
Elephants, which were strewed about in the places chiefly haunted by 
the wild animals. The bait took effect; a great number of the Elephants 
were destroyed by the poison; it is said tlrat upwards of eighty dead car- 
cases were found, the rest decamped in alarm, and have since 1 understand 
made their appearance in the jungles of another quarter. From the incon¬ 
siderable size of the herds winch frequented Moherbenj, it seems highly 
probable that the Elephant is not indigenous to the province, and it is said 
that the breed had its origin in the escape of some of the tame animals from • 
their keepers in former ages. 

1 am too ignorant of the subject to attempt to speak of the Ornithology 
of the Cuttack province. Of all the feathered tribe that 1 have seen in the 
district, 1 have been most struck with the Dhanesa or Indian B«cero.‘ which 
is found in lai^e Hoi ks in Khfirda, and is there called the Kuchila-khfii or 
Kucbila-eater from the circumstance of its delighting to feed on the fruit 
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•f the Strjrchnos nux romica. The bird has a most singular appearance, 

particularly when flying, with its long neck stretched ont horizontally, and 
the huge protuberance rising from the upper mandible of the bill distinctly 
visible from a great distance. This protuberance or horn, in the Khhrda spe¬ 
cies, measures often seven inches from base to peak, and about two and a 
half in height from the upper mandible. The flesh is ranch prized by the 

natives, who consider it a sovereign remedy for the rheumatic pains called 
BSl, and is often kept pre(>ared in a particular way, with spices, for four or 
five yeare. The loud screaming and chattering noise which announce always 
the presence of the Indian horn bill, well entitle it to its place ip the Lin- 
mean order Pk*. 

The province of Cuttack is watered by innumerable streams, which swell 
bto rivers of magnitude during the rains, but few of them have any current 
throughout the year. I shall mention only the principal rivers, as it would 
be tedious and endless to attempt an uiimeration of the almost countless 
ramifications, wliich strike off from the larger channels about the centre of 
the Mogulbandi, and assumes new and independent appellations. The chief 
stream in name, importance, length of course, and the associations connect¬ 
ed with it by popular superstition, is theMahdnadi, which is said to riscne.ar 
Bastar, and after passing Sembelpur and Soncpur, (at which latter place it 
receives the waters of the T61 Nadi) it enters the Mogulbandi division at the 
station of Cuttack, where it tiirows ofl'its principal arm the Csjori inclining 
to the southward, and another on the north-east face of the town called the 
Berfipa. Aftrawards pursuing an easterly course verging to south, it sends 
ofifto the north ward another large river called the Cliittertola, and numerous 
smaller arms, until at PAridip, it divides into two or three considerable 
branches, and empties itself by two principal mouths into the sea a little 
south of False point, having completed a course of more than 500 miles. The 
breadth of this river at Sembelpur, 160 miles distant from Cuttack, is nearly a 
mile during the rains, and opposite to the town of Cuttack its bed measures 
full two miles across. After this, the main channel narrows very considera¬ 
bly. It deposits universally a coarse sand (intermued with numerous frag- 
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ments of iiffivent coloured quartz and scales of Mica) desti-nctire of 
conrM to the fertility of any land on which it may becarried by inundatioiH 
aodiU bottom is singularly irregular and uneven. Daring the rams the Ma- 
hAnadi. may be navigated as far nearly as Ryepur distant fully 300 mAea 
from the point of confluence with the sea, though the passage is rendered 
difficult in thehigher parts by rocks. A great portion of the bed however is 
dry for five or six months of the year, and it is fordable from Januu 7 to 
June, even at Uie town of Cuttack. 

The principal channel of the Caju'i terminates in the Alankar which 
is deep and nairow, and pursues a singularly tortuous course until itia loat n> 
midst a variety of smaller ramifications. About half way between Cuttatdt 
and the sea, the Cajori sendsofi'a large branch which afterdividing, doub¬ 
ling upon itself, and again branching out in indescribable intricacies, enters 
the sea at last in abroad channel about forty miles north of the Black Pago¬ 
da, under the name of the Deb Nadi. Another large stream leaves theabove 
opposite to Cuttack, and subsequently divides into three principal rivers, 
the Bh&rgabi, Day6, and Kfisbhadrd which flow south inclining a little 
to the East. Tlic latter enters the sea lictweeu the Black Pagoda and Poo- 
ree. The two former uniting again into one stream, discharge their waters 
into the Chilka lake (as do otlier branches of the BhkrgaW) called by various 
names at difl'erent stages of their course, and finally the Harcliandi. All 
these deposit coai-se sand like the parent stream. 

Next to the Mahfinadi, the Brahmani and the Byterini are the mast 
important rii ers of the district. The former, soon after entering the Mo- 
gulbandi, throws ofl'a branch called the Kur.sua wliich equals either ia 
size. All the three, after frequently dividing and branching off, unite with 
the Berfiiia (before mentioned as an arm of tlie Mah4nadi) at different 
points of llicir courses, and flow into the Mahfiiiadi in two or three large 
channels lorining the Kanka Island or Delta near Point Palmyras. Some 
of these rivers deposit a portion of fertilizing mud near the inouUi, as well 
as much coarse sand. 


X 
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To the northward of the above, the Solandi, Kans Bane, Burabalang 
and the Subanrekha, are all respectable rivers, more especially the two 
latter. TTiey deposit near their mouths a considerable quantity of fine mtid 
as well as sand. 

Tlie whole of the Mogulbandi between the Chilka lake and the Brahma- 
ni river, is peculiarly subject to inundation from its proximity to the hills, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in the rains; 
tlie strange conformation of the cliannels of some of the principal rivers, which 
are very broad within the hills, but divide soon after leaving them into a 
number of narrow streams; and also from the practice which hascxisted from 
very old times of using embankments. As an instance of rapid rise, it deserves 
to be recorded that, during the heavy rains of 1U17, the waters of the Ca- 
jori rose in one night a height of eighteen feet, as ascertained by careful 
measurement. Tliis immense volume of water, wlii<'h was thtm perhaps one 
and a h.alf mile in I.re.-idth In thirty or forly feet .l. plh, ov. r-toi.ped tlie 
general level of the town and station by a height of nearly six feet, and was 
only restrained from overwhelming them, by a solid embankment faced 
with stone and supported by buttresses, the work of former governments. 
The defence alluded to, however, called the revetment, has yielded in pla¬ 
ces within the memory of man, and the consequences were of course most 
tremendous. The Cuttack rivers are generally swollen to an extreme height 
•bout three times during each rainy season, and at such periods the crops 
and villages in many portions of the district, are exposed to imminent ha¬ 
zard. To guard against the evil as much as practicable, embankments have 
been always maintained by government, at a large expense. Such works 
are indispensibly necessary in the state to which things have been brought, 
but they obviously only aggravate the evil in the long run, and sometimes 
occasion direct mischief, by being injudiciously constructed to suit the 
intoresU of particular parties, without a due advertence to the'general wel¬ 
fare. Tlie embankments or imids are solid mounds of earth well sloped 
and turfed on either side, the principal ones measuring from forty to fifty 
and sixty feet in breadth, and eight to sixteen in height. The havoc occa- 
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siMcd by the bturfldof of one of these large bunds is generally most seri¬ 
ous. The tomnl rariies tfaroogh with a frightful roar and velocity, tearmg 
up trees by the roots, prostrating houses, and washing clean away every 
trace of Uie labours of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood too 
are in general more permanently commemorated, by a deposit of coarse 
sand, which renders the soil in the neighbourhood of the breach unfit |br 
tillage for years afterwards. 

The Chilka lake forms too material a feature in the geography of Orissa 
Proper, to be passed over unnoticed iti this paper. The general opinion of 
Europeans, on a casual inspection, has been that it was formed by an irruption 
of the ocean, and it is worthy of remark that tlie native histories record the oc¬ 
currence of such an event, about the beginning of the third century of theChris- 
tian sera, to which they universally ascribe the formation of the Chilka. Itis 
separated from the sea for many miles by a long narrow strip of sand, sel¬ 
dom more than three hundred yards in breadth, and discharges its waters by 
ail outfall, which has been lately excavated about a mile north of Manikpa- 
tam, the old one having become nearly choked up witli sand. Its form is 
very irregular, the greatest diameters measuring from IV. E. to S. W. thirty- 
five, and from E. by N. to W. by S. eighteen miles. To the southward, it is 
divided into numerous narrow channels by large inhabited islands, and 
for a long way it can scarcely be distinguished from the channel of the 
llarchandi, which flows into it. The general depth is about four or five 
feet, greatest depth six feet; and it is considered to be rapidly fi lling up 
Irom the sand and mud brought into it by the Dayfi, Bh&rgabl, and vari¬ 
ous smaller streams, which empty their waters into that basin._TheP^- 

gunnahs Rahang, Seraen, Chowbiskfid, Killahs Roreng, Kokla, Khfirda, 
and the Jagir of Kerar Mohammed, encircle or touch its shores for nearly 
two-thirds of the whole circumference. On the Ganjam side the hiU ^*. 4 ^ 

of Calicote and Palfir occupy the remaining interval. The lake ia valu¬ 
able to the Company for the salt which it yields, called Karkach, obtained 
by solar evaporation, of which nearly two lacs of mauds are obtained 
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annnaUjf, .on the Jagir ofKmr MakMBRwdtoadtotlicinhaUtanfaofits 
Ticiut; tor its fishery, the pfo^aca of vUoh wbea dned, fonas a consider- 
aUe article of export. On the Cuttack side ita shores are fiat, marshy, and 
destitute of picturesque beauty, but the opposite banks from Banpfir to 
Rhamba exhfiat scenery of a very romantic and diversified character. 
The hsIJa ofKbfirda, G6mser, and Calicote, are seen extending along the 
whole of the south western face in irregular chains and groups of moder¬ 
ate elevation, some of which jut into the lake, forming low rocky points or 
promontories. The Chilka itself, nostli of Palfir, expands into a majestic 
ahaet of water, interspersed with a few rocky Islands, and enlivened by 
boats either sailing along before the wind, or forced on by punting with 
bamboo poles called laggis, or stationary for the purposes of fishing. 
If the visitm' is curious enough to approach these island.s, he will be struck 
with their singular conformation. They consist entirely of huge rounded 
blocks of a highly indurated porphyritic granite, containing large crystals 
of felspar, on which the hammer will scarcely make any impression, tossed 
and piled on eeeh other in the wiMesf confusion, and exhibiting every symp¬ 
tom of violent convulsion and disturbam-e. Some of the masses are ar¬ 
ranged in the farm of fortresses with huge round bastions, and others pre¬ 
sent much the appearance of some grand edifice of ancient days, in ruins. 
A scanty soil which has formed on their summit, by what process one can¬ 
not readily conceive, gives nourishment to a few peepnl trees, mimosas, 
euphorbias, and gramineous plants. They are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds, chiefly of the Saras kind, who enjoy exclusive and undis¬ 
turbed possession, except when roused occasionally by the approach of a 
chance visitor. 

rowiu. Tlie only collections of houses which deserve the name of Towns in Oris- 
«a Proper are, Cuttack, Balasore, and Jagannath. Jajpur, though a place 
of great sanctity in the estimation of the Hindus, and the site of an anci¬ 
ent capital, is merely a large village. The more important Kesbehs, or 
head Villages of Pergunnahs are, Badrak, Soro, KendiApari, Asserajsar, 
Harifaarpore, and Pipley, but these are of small size, and nearly all the 
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rest of tiM Cuttack Mouzahs are mere hamlets, if we except the villafee of 
the Sasan Brahmins. Tlie country of Rajw&ra does not, 1 beliere, con¬ 
tain a single respectable village. 

Tlie extent, appearance and population of the Town of Cuttack, are not 
unsuitable to its rank as the capital of a large province. Its situation on 
a tongue of laud or peninsula, near the bifurcation of the Mah6nadi, is 
commanding both in a political and commercial point of view, though these 
advantages have been in some degree counterbalanced, by the outlay in- 
cvred in defending it by stone revetments, from the encroachment of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides. The hilly country of Rtywhra seen 

from its environs furnishes a pleasing and picturesque prospect. 

The real etymology of the word Cuttack is Kaiak signifying in Sanscrit a 
royal residence, or seat of empire. It was one of the five Kataks, or Capitals 
of Gangeswara Deo, the second prince of the Gang Bans line, and is still 
distinguished by the natives as Katak Bir4nasi or Benares, by which name 
also it is mentioned in Ferishteh's History of Bengal, and in the Ayin Ac- 
beri. The denomination BirAnasi, however, has been in latter times o<tt&ied 
mostly to a village, or Patna, which stands near the point of separation of the 
MahAnadi and Cajuri rivers, about four miles distant from the town. 
Authorities vary as to the date of the foundation of Katak BirAnasl, but 
there seems good reason to think that it became a capital city as early as 
the end of the tenth century, during the reign of the Kesari princes. Chow- 
dwar, Jujpur, and Pipley, divided with it at different periods, the honor 
■ 1 .'. advantage of accommodating the Hindu court of Orissa. 

The only monument of the Gajpati Rajas which their ancient capi¬ 
tal exhibits, is the fortress of Barabati, built probably in the 14th cen¬ 
tury by Raja Anang Bhim Deo. Some ascribe its erection to Telinga 
Mukund Deo, the last of the independant sovereigns of Orissa, and others 
refer it back to a period as early as the times of the Kesari dynasty. 
How ver that point may staud, its sipiare sloping towers or bastions, and 
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geatful style, bespeak clnrly a Hindu origin. The Mohammedan or 
Marbatta governors added a round bastion at the N. W. angle, and con* 
structed the great arched gateway in the eastern face, which alterations are 
alluded to in a Persian inscription, giving for the date of the repairs and 
addrtioDS, according to the rules of the Abjed,* the fourth year of the reign 
of Ahmed Sltali or A. D. 1750. The fort hasdouole walls built ot stone, the 
inner of which enclose a rectangular area measuring 2150 by 1800 fset. 
The entrance lies llirougli a grand gatcw'ay on the east, flanked by two lofty 
square towers, Imviug the sides inclining inwai'ds, from the base to the sum¬ 
mit. A noble ditch faced w ith masonry surrounds the whole, measuring in 
the broadest part two hundred and twenty feet across. From the centre 
of the fort rises a huge square bastion or cavalier supporting a flag' stafT. 
This feature, combined with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, 
give to the edifice an imposing, castellated appearance, so much so that the 
whole when seen from the opposite bank of the M»h4nadi, presented to 
the imagination of Mr. La Motte, wlio travelled through the province in 
1767 A. D. some resemblance to the west side of Windsor Castle. No 
traces of the famous palace of Raja Mukand Oeo nine stores in height, 
mentioned in the Ayin Acberi, are to be found within the walls of fort 
Barabati, but tlic fragments of sciil[>tured cornices, U-c. which liave been 
dug up at ilifferent times, and more especially a massive candelabra, or 
pillar furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of the fine grey in¬ 
durated chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains of Jome large and 
splendid edifice, 

Tlie only Mobaramedan monuments worthy of notice at the capital, are 
a small neat mosque bbiit by Ikram Kban, a governor during Arangzeb’s 
reign, towards the centre of the town, and tlie Kadam Uasool, an aotiqiie 
kioking edifice standing in the midst of a fine garden, which containscertain 
reliques of the prophet commisniuned from Mecca by the Newab Nazim 
Shfijaa fid Din Khan, or bis son Mahommed Taki Khan, the latter of 

• Tbe liau are u followi: Uif wlHSJ 
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whom lies buried within the enclosure. The Mogul tud MuAutta Suba- 
dars always resided in the palace of the Lai Bagh on the bank# rf the Ca* 
jori, which we must suppose to be the “ Stately Court of Malcandy,” 
(whatever that word may mean,) described by Mr. Cartwright who visited the 
'' Governor of Cotehe" in 16.12, though there are no traces of splendour re¬ 
maining to warrant the higli wrought description of the palace, given in 
Bruton's narration. 

The Town of Cuttack contains a population of about 40,000 souls, rasld- 
iug in 6,512 houses, exclusive of cantonments, amongst which are sevml 
line mansions of stone that belonged formerly to tlie Gosain and Parwar 
merchants, who engrossed all the trade and principal oflicial employments 
of the province under the Marhattas. It is divided into a number of Mebal- 
las and Bazars, named after the Sirdars who founded, or the trades or classes 
residing principally in them, as the Tatar Khan, Ali Shah, Uria, Tdings, 
&c. Bazar. The Chandni Chouk is a fine broad street, consisUnf of 
neat stone houses disposed with much regularity, but owes its respecta¬ 
ble ajipearaiice chiefly to Euro)ican interference. There is of course no 
deficiency of small modern temples in and about the town, amongst which 
that dedicated to Sita Ram is the most conspicuous both in size and form i 
and from its existence having been officially recognized by the British Re¬ 
gulations, vide Section XXX. Regulation XII. 1805, 

Balasore, distant about 105 miles from Cuttack, is a large straggling town, 
containing several small brick houses inhabited by merchants, who carry 
on an inconsiderable traflic with Calcutta. Its sitnafion is extremely un¬ 
favourable, on a low dreary plain, deformed by numerous unsightly ridg- 
c.s and ant hills, near the muddy banks of the BQra Balang, and it is con¬ 
sidered in consetpieiice unhealthy during the rainy season. The number 
of inhabitants docs not cxeeed 10,000. Balasore is nevertheless the prin¬ 
cipal port of the di>trict, and is provided with dry docks on the banks of 
the river, to which sloops, drawing not more than fourteen feet water, can be 
floated during the spring tides. It is frequented chiefly by three descrip- 
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tions of pointry end, viz. UtMdive voMcdt, tiio boate employed ia truis- 
pottmf ibe Company’s salt to the presidency, asd s cIms of sloops built 
at OcBtai and Hic^geily called flolas, which come in great numbers during 
tba cold weather to cany offrice to Calcutta. 

The importanoe formerly attached to this station, in the infancy of the 
commerce between the western hemisphere and Bengal, is attested bythe re¬ 
mains of the factories of four European nations, English, French, Danish, and 
Dutch. Traces of a Portuguese establishment are also to he observed, in the 
niUM of a small Roman Catholic Cha{>el within the town, having a wooden 
cross over the principal doorway. The Dutch seem to have been settled 
beat prior to IG6D A. D.; at least that date is discoverable on two curious 
XBMHmeatd pyramids of masonry, which rise near the factory. We know 
that the English formed their first Bengal establishment at Pipley on the 
Subanrekha in 1640 A. D. and the date 1684 A. D. is to be observed on a 
tomb in the Eogiyi burying-ground at the place. ’Die magnitude of th« 
Company's establishment here, may be estimated from the number of large 
obelisks and obituary columns still standing in the Inirying-gronnd,erected 
to tile memory of our predecessors who ended their days in this remote 
«omer. The English had likewise a fine country house surrounded with 
gardens, at a place called Balramgerhi near the sea, the remains of which 
may still be seen, and will always he viewed with interest from its having 
alTorded a tein|)orary shelter to several of the Company’s servants, when 
Calcutta was captured by the armies of Seraj 6(1 Dowluh in 1750 A. D. 

The trade of the place was important formerly, from tlie Sannahs and fine 
Muslins manufactured there, and likewise at .Badrak and Soro, the de¬ 
mand for which has now almost entirely ceased. The drugs and dies im¬ 
ported from the hills, may have constituted also a consideralih' article of 
export. Balasore however, doubtless, derived its principal consequence 
as the site of a factory, from its convenience for carrying on a commerce 
with Bengal Projier, before permission bad been obtained to establish set- 
tlemeuts within that province itseLfi 
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The town PM Ja^nnith owes its size and importance entirely to 
its connection with the temple. It contains .5741 houses. Every span of 
it is holy ground, and the whole of the land is held free of rent, on the tenure 
of performing certain services, in and about the temple. The principal 
street is composed almost entirely of the religious establishments called 
Mat’hs, built of masonry, having low pillared verandas in front, and plantati¬ 
ons of trees interspersed. Being very wide, with the temple rising majesti¬ 
cally at the southern end, it presents by no means an unpicturesque appear¬ 
ance, but the filth and stench, the swarms of religious mendicants and other 
nauseous objects, Mliieli oflend one'.s senses in every part of the town, quite 
dispel any illusion whieli the scene might otherwise posse.ss. Fine’ luxu¬ 
riant gardens and gror e.s enclose the town on the land side, and produce 
the best fruit in the province. The stately and beautiful Callophyllum 
Inophyllutn, called by Dr. .4inslic the Alexandrian Laurel, grows here 
in great abundance, and the Cashew-nut thrives with peculiar luxuriance 
The environs exhibit some fine tanks, as the Indra Daman, Chandan, 
Mfirkandeswar Talao, ^:c. which are supposed to be very ancient; and the 

in(]uisiti\e stranger «ho may be disposed to explore amidst the sand hills 

bituat(‘d betw eeii the sea and the S. W. face of the town, will find many 
ancient and curious looking religious edifices, nearly overwhelmed with 
sand, to excite and reward attention. 

Tlie climate of.Tagannith, isthi' most agreeable and salubrious probably 
in all India, during the hoi months from March to July. At this season the 
south-Avest monsoon blows from the sea in a steady and refreshing breeze, 
which seldom fails until the iipprojich of the rains, and evety door and 
window is thrown open to court its entrance. A visit to Jaganudth has in 
some cases proved as beneficial to the Europe.an constitution, as a sea voyage. 

The Manufactures and Trade of Orissa Proper arc very inconsiderable 
and unimportant. A sufficiency of the coarser cloths is made for the use of 

the inhabitants, in all parts of the district. The Calicoes of Balasore, Soro, 
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Badrak, Jatg^r and Haribarpor, were once mnch prized and ionght 
adter under the name of Sannahs, but the demand for the finer fabrics of 
that description haring long since greatly declined, the quantity now ma¬ 
nufactured is rery trifling. At Piply Niur a good sort of quilt is made. 

The prerince must certainly, a century or two since, have aflbrded some 
encouragement to the resort of European traders, as besides the large es¬ 
tablishment at Balasore, the English had inferior factories or kothis at the 
town of Cuttadk itself, and at Hariharpiir, a village between that station 
and the sea. At present the whole value of the exports and imports, which 
pay duty, is only .Sa. Rs. 2,97,285, and the customs and (raasit duties collect¬ 
ed at the several small ports and inland chokies from the .Subanrekha to 
thcDhamra river, do not exceed .Sa. Rs. 30,000 per unniim. The exports 
liable to duty are as follows :—Piece goods, beeswax, iron, kut'h (the in¬ 
spissated juice of the khajar or mimosa chadira.) od, lac, stone plates, sal 
timber, congui wood, kurbeli, shiirbeli and petty articles. 

A con.sidcr.ible exportation of rice lakes place from the several small ports 
along the coast to Calcutta. The liorned cattle and swine of the district also 
are carried out in large herds for the supply of the presidency market. Tlic 
quantity of salt now lrans|iorlc(l from llie district by private individuals, in 
the course of legal and open traflie, does not perhaps exceed 20,000 maunds 
annuiUly ; but formerly salt was an important ai'ticle of export by way of the 
great road leading alon;; the Mah^uudi to Serabelpur and Berar, and 
likewise by that of the Bamannaii pass in Moherbanj, more than three 
lacs of maunds being exported annually. The dried fish and prawns of the 
Chilka lake may be noticed .a.s an article of traffic, between tlie inhabit¬ 
ants of the hills, and those of the low country in lliat quarter. 

Piece goods, silk, good tobacco, and every thing in the .shape of aluxury. 
are imported from the adjoining di.stricts of Bengal, and a small supply of 
couris, cocoanuts, coral, and dried fish is obtained from the few Maldire 
vessels, which resort annually to Balasore and Dhamra, to lake on beard 
cargoes of rice and eartlicn pots, 
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Tbe Imv great tribes into which the Hindu part of the population ia 
divided, are of course the same in Orissa as elsewhere, and have the same 
origin ascribed to them. The ordinary casts and professions of the pro¬ 
vince are known by the name of the thirty-six Fkthaks “ Ckatlis Pat- 
hak," the individuals composing which are all eitlier Shdras, or of what is 
called the “ Sankara ’Verna,” that is, a mixed impure race, proceeding from 
the promiscuous intercourse of some of the four tribes in the first instance, 
and again from their commerce with the descendants of such a connec¬ 
tion, or the indiscriminate cohabitation of those descendants amongst 
one another. Ptlthak signifies literally a learner, it being the duty of the 
whole of these casts either to perform service to the three higher tribes, 
or if tliey cannot gain a livelihood in that way, to learn the various arts 
and trades which an useful to Society. 


Of the Utcala Brahmins, 1 shall speak more particularly below. The 
proper, getiuine Klietris, are 1 believe considered to be extinct, and those 
who represent them are by the learned held to be only Sfidras. There 
are eight classes or families who claim to represent the military and re¬ 
gal tribe, known by the affixes or titles of Dhir, Dhal, Towang, Mai, 
Blianj, Ila'i, Hiiwat, and Khandait. The only professions of the pure 
Vaisya or Byse tribe, in Cuttack, are the two classes of Baniyas called the 
Gaiidha Baniya or druggist, and .Swerna Baniya or money changer. The 
following are considered apjiarently genuine Sfidras, viz. Tbe Gewala 
((iopa) milkman; Bbandkri (napita) barber; Gowria (Gonrakara) vender 
of sugar; the Chasa (Krishakara) or husbandman; and the Tilica or seller 
of Areca nut. The designation of Or or Odra is applied as it were par 
excellence to the class of husbandmen, who are commonly called Or Ch»> 
sa. Such of that tribe as perform tbe duties of Paiks in the hilU, and of 
sirdar village w atchmen iii the plains, are called Or Paik and Or Khandait. 


The first set of the mixed casts or (Sankara Verna) springing from inter¬ 
marriage of original tribes, chiafly Byse and Sooder, and which with excep- 
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tion to the two last, rank next below the pure Shdra, is composed as fol¬ 
lows, viz. 


Ooria 

Sauseril. 

Mfili, 

MilAc&ra, 

Lohfir, 

KarmakAra, 

Sankari, 

Sanc’haciira, 

Tanti, 

Tantraviiya, 

Khmliar, 

Cumbhaefira, 

Kansiiri, 

Cansacira, 

Barbai, 

Sutraefira, 

Chiirklir, 

Chilracara, 

Sonfir, 

Swernac.'ira, 

Kewat, 

Caiverta, 

Bed, 

Vaidya, 

Mainti. 

Caran'a, 

Bawari, 

Berbera, or 

Chaudid, 

Chandkla, 


Oeeupalions. 

Gardener. 

Iron smith. 

Worker in shells. 

Weaver. 

Potter. 

Brazier or rather worker 
in bell metal. 

Carpenter. 

Painter. 

Goldsmith. 

Fisherman. 

Physician. 

The Writer or Secretary class. 
•, Labourers. 

performs the lowest and 
most degrading offices. 


TliP last mentioned, the Chandfil, is described to be the offspring of a 
Shdra father and Brahmin molhe.', and is considered liere as elsewhere, to 
1M> tke most degraded of the human species. Some make the founders of 
the first nine trades to have sprung from Viswakarma by a Sfidra woman; 
and the physician they derive from the cohabitation of the god Aswini- 
kumar with a Brahmin female. The Pathariya or stone cotter and Kntwya 
or sawyer are likewise introduced into some enumerations, as forming se¬ 
parate trades, of the same origin with the carpenter and iron smith. 

A second set is derived from the promiscuous intercourse of the above 
caots with each other, and are as follows: 
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Ooria. 

Teli, 

Smuerit. 

Tallica, 

Occupations. 

Oilman. 

Tiiir, 

Tijrara, 

Fisherman. 

Chamar, 

Charmacfira, 

Leather dresser. 

Siindi, 

Sundika, 

Wine seller. 

Dhobi, 

Rajaka, 

Washerman. 

M agora. 

Vyadhi, 

Huntsman. 

Naik, 

Jyotishi, 

Astrologer. 

Shewala, 

Madhnka, 

5Confectioner and toddy 
t seller. 

Dora, 

Patra, 

Tula Phania, 

Kaudra, 

Chfinari, 

Dombha, 

P4tucara, 

Tula Bhedara, 
Danda Pusika, 

Matmaker. 

Cloth seller and weaver. 
Cotton beater. 

Village watchman. 

Lime maker. 


nr Pan 

Cane maker. 

Shiputi, 


Taj lor. 

1 

Baldia Tcli, 


Chiria Mar, r 

Perform the lowest offices. 

Bindhani, ^ 
H4ri, > 

I 



In some lists, the R6pac&ra or maker of gods, appears amongst the mix¬ 
ed classes, as tlie follower of a separate trade, but 1 cannot learn how he 
ranks, compared with olliers of the degraded class. Tlie Patra or cloth 
seller and weaver, branches out into the following subdivisions, viz. Sakuli. 
Pangani, Hansi, Matia, Ashti, Gola, Sara, Bon&; and the fisherman as 
follows, Rarhif Khatwa, Newnlea, Kartiya, Gokha and Panua. The three 
tribes called Dom, Pan, and Hfiri, furnish the village musicians. They 
are termed in Sanscrit Antavnsi, or those who live in the most abject state. 

The remaining caste are the wild tribes of the hills, called Kolc, Khand 
and Sour by the Oorias, and in Sanscrit “ PnhWa” (a word signifj icg 
mlecbcha and barbarian) who scarcely belong to the great Hindu family. 
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The Odra or IJtcala ISralimini^, are one of the ten original races of Saca 
1>wipa Brabmana-, taking' tbeir names from the countries which they in¬ 
habit, viz. fiaiira, .Saraswati, Canviicubja or Cannouj, Mait’hila, Uteah, 
Tailanga, Curnata, Maharashtra, and Uravira. Their duties are said to be 
Yajana, Adhyayan, and Dan, or sacrificing, reading the Vedas, and giving 
alms; and tbeir regular means of subsistence Ydjau, Adhydpun and Pra- 
tigraha, or officiating at sacrifices, teaching the Vedas, and receiving cha¬ 
rity. If they cannot gain an adequate livelihood by the regular modes, they 
may eat at a feast in the house of a .Sfidra, or receive charity from one of 
that class ; also they may cut firen ood from the hills and jungles, and sell 
it. Should these resources fail, they may, after fasting for three days, steal 
a little rice from the house of a Brahmin or any other, in order that the 
king hearing of their distress by this means, may assign something for their 
maintenance. Should all these expedients prove iusufificient, they may en¬ 
gage in the duties of the Cshatriya and Vaisya, but as soon as they have 
collected a little property, they must repent and return to their original oc¬ 
cupations. The Brahmins who confine themselves to the six duties and 
employments above noticed, are of l ourse the most honoured and es¬ 
teemed. laferior Brahmins are those called Devalaca, and Grama Yfi- 
jaka, who attend the village gods, and perform funeral obsequies for hire. 
There is another class known commonly in Orissa by the name of Mahas- 
t'han or Meutan Brahmins, who form a very considerable and important 
class of the rural population. Besides cultivating with their own hands, 
gardens of the kachu (Arum' Indicum), cocoauut, and Areca, and the pi¬ 
per beetle or pan, they very frequently follow the plough, from which cir¬ 
cumstance they are called Halia Brahmiqs, and they are found every whete 
in great numbers in the situation of Moqeddems and Serberakars, or 
hereditary renters of villages. Those who handle the plough glory in their 
occupation, and Sfffect to despise the Std or Veda Brahmins, who live upon 
alms. Though held in no estimation whatever hy the pious Hindu, and 
although not fi-ee from some of the vices of the Brahmin character, viz. au¬ 
dacity. stubbornness and mendacity, they are unqurationably the most en- 
terprizing, intelligent, and industrious of all the Company's ryots or nat- 
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era of mal^zari land, in Orissa. Tlieir moral and intelloctual worth 
indeed, seems to rise exactly in proportion to their emancipation from those 
shackles of prejudice and superstitious observances, which narrow the 
minds, and debase the natures of the higher and orthodox class. 1 have 
not been able to trace satisfactorily the origin and liistory of these Mastan 
Brahmins, who I am informed resemble exactly the cultivating Brahmins of 
Tirhoot and Behar, but the point is one well wortliy of investigation. 

The Oorias as a nation are justly descrilwd by Abnl Fazl to be very 
efieiuiuate, tliat is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of the males has little to distin¬ 
guish it from that of the females, except the diflerent manner of wearing 
the cloth fastened about the loins. They are moreover equally ignorant 
and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Boeotia of India, with reference to 
the intellectual dullness of its inhabitants, as compared with the people 
of any other province. A striking proof of the estimation in which their 
capacity has been ever held, is the fact, that in all ages and under all go¬ 
vernments since the downfal of the Orissan monarchy, the priiu'ipal official 
employments tiiroughout the province have been engrossed by foreign- 
ers--by Bengalees, north, and Telingas, south of tlie Chilka Lake—owing I 
really believe in a great measure to the difficulty of selecting from its in¬ 
digenous population, persons properly qualified for trusts of difficulty and 
importance. The mass of the people are little prone to the commission of 
crimes of a daring and heinous character, as might be inferred from the fe¬ 
minine spirit above ascribed to them ; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation, and subterfuge, and the love of intrigue 
forms a prominent feature in their character, however clumsy many of their 
attempts to mislead or circumvent. Their manners are sufficiently dissolute, 
a failing not to be wondered at considering the obscene character, and im¬ 
pure symbols, of the.demoralizing religion which they profess. In justice 
however to the bulk of the agricultural population it must be said that the 
ryoZ* of Cuttack are extremely industrious, though they work with little 
spirit or intelligence, and altogether the Oorias of the plains, whatever 
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their faults, are certainly the most mild, quiet, inofTenaive, and easily ma¬ 
naged ])eo()Ie in the Com|i'.iiiy'> pioviiices. They furnish too a valuable 
class of servants known as ilie Balasore bearers, in whom the virtues of fi¬ 
delity and honesty (according to tlieir own conception of those qualities) 
are conspicuous. 

The inhabitants of the hills, and of the jungles on the seashore, diffei 
chiefly from the population oflhe .Mogalbandi. in that they are more shy, 
sullen, inliospitahle, and nn<'iviiue<l than the latter. Their cliiefs, the Rhsn- 
daits or ancient Zemindars of Orissa, who claim to represent the regal and 
military class, are grossly stupid, barbarous, debauched, tyrannical, and 
slaves of the most grovelling supeisstition. Whatever the cause of the de¬ 
gradation ascribed to them in a very enrions passage of the Institutes of 
Menu, i( fubjeclioii lo Bra/imiiis vwM redeem their lost dignity, they have 
long since entitled themselves to the recovery of their si.uioii amid't the 
four great classes of the ilindn nation. The p.i^^.ige .ibove alluded to is this, 
“ The following races of Cshatriyas by their omission of holy rite.s, and by 
"seeing- no Brahmins, have gradually sunk amongst men to the lowest of 
“ the four classes, viz. 1‘ann.lracas, Odrtis* and D. avira-, C.iinbojas, Ya- 
" vanas and Sakas ; Paradas, P.ihl.iv is, ('ninis, t’.r.itas, Deradas, and 
“ Chasas. I lie I’.nks or landed milili.i ef ihu ll.ijw.ir.i, eninhine with the 
most profound barhai'ism, ’and the hliii lest vlcvotion to the vvill oflheir 
chiefs, a ferocity and niiijiiietness of disposition, which have ever rendered 
them an important and formidable class of the population of the pisivinee. 
They comprehend all casts and classes, chiefly peril ipv the Ch isaor cnlii- 
vating trilie; occasionally individuals id’the lowest casts are fo.ind amongst 
them, as Kandras, Pans and BatvurU (Sanscritice Berliei *»r 11 irbarians :) 
and the fashion has often prevailed of adopting into their order some of 
the more savage inhabitants of the remote hills, called Kands, as also 
even Mus.sulmans and Telingas. It is well known that they arc paid by 
service lands, which they cultivate with their own hands in time of peace. 


• Oorias, 
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subject to tfce performance of military and rude police duties whenever 
nUed upon by their chiefs. Abulfazl states the number of Paiks or zemin- 
dari militia (in the original, Sipah-i-zemindari) liable to be required for the 
service of the state according to the conditions of the tenure of the zemin¬ 
dars, at about 1,55,000 for the pn*sent districts of Cuttack and Midnapore, 
which probably formed but a small part of the entire force maintained by 
those chiefs. The Paiks of this part of the country are divided into tliree 
ranks distinguished by names taken from their occupations, or the weapons 
which they use chiefly, viz. 

Ist. The I’ahris, who carry a large shield made of wood covered with 
hides and strengthened by knobs and circles ofiron, and the long straight 
national sword of Orissa, called the khanda. They are stationed chiefly 
as guards. 

:2nd. The Baniia, who use the matchlock principally now (in lieu of 
their old missile we-.ipons), but have bc.sides a small shield and sword. 
It was their duty to take the field princijially and go on distant expeditions. 

.Irdly. The Dlienkiyas who are armed with hows and arrows, and asword, 
and perforin all sorts of duties. 

The war dress of the Paiks consists, or did consist, of a cap and vest 
made of the skin of the tygei- or Ropaid ; a .sort of chain armour for the 
bedv ami ihiglis; and a giidle foi ineo of the tail of some wild animal. Be¬ 
sides die terror inspired by these uiinsual habiliments, they farther heights 
ened the ferocity of their appearance by staining their limbs with yellow 
clay, and their counlenimccs with n.million, thus e\luhitiug altoge¬ 
ther as savage and fantastic an air, as one can well conceive to invest the 
national army of any country or people. However wild and motley their 
appearance and composition, they certainly did not fight badly, when en¬ 
couraged at least by the proximity of their jungles, since we find themcon- 

z 
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stantly mistainin? the tn ost bloody battles with the Moguls, Md it may lie 
doubted wlietlicr they were not siii>enor to any infantry which the Berar 
Marhattas ever brought into the field during their government of the pro¬ 
vince. 

Exclusive of the regular Ooria peculation of the Brahminical persuMion. 
there are three remarkable races inhale u g the hilly region (noticed above 
under the general designation of PnlhiVia or barbarous mountaineers) wlncli 
merit a separate desrri|)tion in tliis iilacc, J mean the Coles, Kands and 
Sours. They arc quite (ll^tiTlel, the two former at least, in language, fea¬ 
tures, manners, and religion from the Hindus of tlie plains, and the sup- 
poei tion seems {tlausible that their ancestors may have been the aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants of the country, prior to the arrival of the Brahmin colonists 
from the north who now possess India. IS'o such tradition or belief how¬ 
ever exists in the province. These three tribes should perhaps be consi¬ 
dered merely as branches of the same original stock, but as the offsets, if 
such they are, are found under different names and circumstances in differ¬ 
ent parts of the province, it will be convenient to mention them separately. 

The Coles are divided into thirteen different tribes, viz. Kol, Lurka-kol, 
Cbowang, Samanti, Dhurowa, fialifiri, Ithfinian or Blifimiali, Klian- 
dwal, Santal, Sour, Bhfimij, Batlioli and Amavat. Their original coun¬ 
try is said to be Kolant Des, which the natives describe as a hilly tract 
lying betwem Moherbanj, Sinhbh&m, Jynt, Bonye, Keonjher and Dal- 
bhfim. Tliey have however for many years gained possession of parts 
of Chota Nagpore, Jaspur, Tymar, Patefira and jiarticularly of 
Sinbblifitn ; tlieir encroachments upon Moherbanj have been felt as seri- 
CBs ; some tribes (the Bbfiniahs) are found settled in the back parts of 
Nilgiri, and from their restless disposition and constant endeavours to 
extend their possessions, they have proved troublesome neighbours even 
to the powerful Keonjher Raja. The Coles are a hardy and athletic race, 
black and ill favored in their countenances, ignorant and savage to 
tho last degree, but their houses, built entirely of wood, are said to exhibit 
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a coBsideral)le degree of neatpees and comfort, and they carry on a very ex¬ 
tensive cultivation. Their arms are tlie bow and arrow, and a small iron 
battle-axe called Taiigi, in the use of which they display much spirit and 
dexterity. Tlii> peop’ ■ own none of the Hindu divinities, and indeed 
seem seareely to liave any system of religious belief whatever, but four 
things are lield l)y them in liigii veneration, the Sahajna tree (Hyperan- 
thera Morunga,) paddy, oil expressed from tlie nuistard seed, and the dog. 
In ail their contract.; and ncgociations, the leaf of the former is always in¬ 
troduced, and tliey rul) each other with oil which is considered to give so¬ 
lemnity to the proceeding. They have also a curious method of striking 
a bargain or concluding a pacification, which will not fail to remind the 
classical reader of the origin of the word stipulation. 1 allude to the cir¬ 
cumstance of their breaking a straw (stipula) between the disputants, a 
practice which always follows or precedes the final adjustment of any com¬ 
pact. The Coles are passionately fond of fermented liquors, and eat all 
kinds of flesh and grain, as well as various roots which grow spontaneously 
in their jungles called the Bucujkarba, Charmika, Tanka, Pacfaali, P&ni 
Alu, Massia and Miiiikachu. The flesh of (he hog is parliciilarly prized 
by them, so much so that ev ery house of the Coles almost is said to have 
the appendage of a piggery. They are governed chiefly by numerous 
petty sirdars, or heads of villages, called Manki and Munda, but acknow¬ 
ledge allegiance, and in some cases pay tribute, to the hill zemindars in 
whose countries they afesMtled. 

Tiie Kands are found in great number.s in all the hill estates south of 
the Mah4aadi. They form the principal part of the population of K.U- 
lah Kanpur which has thence been called the Kandreb Dandpat. Tlie 
natives also have the idea of a district situated hotween Uaspalla, Bond, 
and Gfirasir, inhabited entirely by this tribe of hill people which th^ 
call Kandra. I boinVe that the vast unexplored tracts of mountiin and 
forest lying at the back of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam hillsstotes, down 
as tar as the Godnveri, are peopled chiefly by Ktutria in a very savage 
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state, who lUtle probably frtfflk their neighbours the Goods, though 
CspUda Blifnt observes on the authority of the Jaghltdar of Malhd and 
Mhirtekpatam, (vidO Amraal of his route from Chimar to Yerinag^odnm), 
fVt the Coands and Ooands are to be considered quite distinct races.* 


The Sours are found chiefly in the jungles of Khfirda, from Banpnr 
to Cuttack, 4nd in the woods of Atgerh. Daljora, &c. which skirt the foot 
of the hills for some way to the northward of the Mah&nadi. They are 
in general a harmless, peaceable race, but so entirely destitute of all moral 
sense, that they will as readily and unscrupulously deprive a human being 
of life, as any wild beast of the woods, at the orders of a chief, or for the 
most trifling remuneration. Thus during the insurrection which prevailed 
in Khhrda, they were the agents employed to carry into execution most 
of the schemes of revenge planned by its instigators, whenever helpless in¬ 
dividuals were to be the sacrifice, and the quantity of blood shed by the 
hands of these ignorant savages without motive or remorse, during the 
above period of anarchy and disorder, is almost incredible. In ordinary 
times they are considered very useful both by the zemindar.s and villagers, 
in etearing the jangles and providing fuel which are their chief means of 
gaining a subsistence. They likewise collect the produce of the woods, and 
dispose of large quantities to the dru^ists and fruit sellers, in the nei^- 
bouring bazars. They are distinguishable from the other natives of the pro¬ 
vince, by their inferiority of statnre, mean appearance, and jet black co¬ 
lour, as well as by an axe for cutting wood, the symbol of their profession, 
which they always carry in their hand. Their language little resembles that 


* The yunge ii ai firilowa : Hariitf efterwerdi he«M a people who In the northern 3ircm 
■re (Milled Ooaode (Knadt) end whose depredationi iato tbofle proetooei are attended withMiaitar 
actf of enielty, 1 Battfraltjr coBceired them to be the suae tllbe, bdtla a eoaverflatioD with Ksnil 
llaiNaaMd, tke oBeer in of tlin Mnrhnttn Fmcnauli of MaaidvpnUm. and who ipptand to 
bn wtU uqaainlcd nith tin dilfennt Irilwi of moontunreri nnbjnct to tin Bornr lOTornamt, hn ia- 
foimed me tint (Mae ore n different moe from tbe Ooandi. Tbe latter lie >eid ere ninel larfer men, 
and had in mnaydnataanet fceea made good aabjeeb, hat the Coandi ere iafeiiar la jtatare •arfea 
wild, that ereiy atteopt whieh had heca made ta civUiae them had prered iaeffeetaal.'’ 
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gpoken by tbe Oorias, and is acarcely iidelligibl* la any but themselrea, 
TTiey are raid to worsbipeertain rude ferns of Deri and Maliade&orratherthe 
Hindus so interpret the adoration paid by then to a few natural objects, as 
stumps of trees, masses of stone, or clefts in rocks, in which an impure ima¬ 
gination may discern some resemblance to the human organs of generation. 
Some are fixed in small villages caHed Sour Sai's; others lead a migra¬ 
tory sort of life, clearing annually spots in the jungle, where they erect 
huts of sticks, leaves, and grass, and sow different .sorts of grain of the Millet 
kind, as the Jooar, Bajereh, Makye, Mandea, Sec. which sprout up with ex¬ 
traordinary hixuriance in such situations. They will eat almost any kind 
of food, whether animal or vegetable. A great part of their subsistence 
is derived from the roots and produce of the jungles. The flowers of the 
Madhfika (Bassia latifolia), and the Keora,* yield them an intoxicating 
liquor; in lien of rice they consume the seed of the bamboo, a very heat¬ 
ing and indigestible food; the wild yams, arums, and other roots furnish 
a nutritions, and not unwholesome substitute for bread; and fora desert 
they have the wild mangoe, the fruit of the Bela every where abundant, 
and the seeds of the Bauliinia raceraesa, served up On the large ribbed teif 
of the Rarya (apparently a species of Dillenia), which answers the purpos¬ 
es of a dish. 

The author of the work called the Kholaset ul Towarikh, places in the 
neighbourhood of Orissa, the country called the Triya or Stri Raj, where 
females (not amazons) exercise the pow ers of government, and have the up¬ 
per hand in society, and in the management-of all aflain. As the fable pf 
the existence of such a country in this part of India seems to be a purely 
gratuitous invention of the Mahommedan writers, and is not supported ei¬ 
ther by tbe histories or the current belief of the natives of the (vevmce, 1 
shall not here stop to inquire into its meaning and origin. 

The language of the Or or Odra nation is a tolerably pure Bfaasha (dia¬ 
lect) of the Sanscrit, resembling cbscly the Bengdi, but far remote ap- 


tuiruf*, 


PuSsaai odoratiiriBW. 
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pventiy from any 'with the Telinga. Most of the titles of which the 

natives are so fond are pure Sanscrit; more than three-fourths of the nouns 
and roots of verbs may be traced to that language, and its few simple inflec¬ 
tions are obviously founded on the rules of the Vyakaran. Tlie basis of the 
alphabet is the common Hindi or INagari character, somewhat disguised 
however by a peculiarity in the mode of writing it. In the direction of Ben¬ 
gal, the Ooriu language is used tolerably pure, following the line of the coast 
as far as the Hijellee ami Tunilook divisions at least, 1 have been credibly 
informed that in the Mysadal Pergiinnah, all revenue accounts are written on 
tAl pair or leaves of the palmyra tree in that dialect. On the western side 
of the Midnapore district, the two languages begin to intenniogle, at Ra¬ 
ni Sarai about twenty miles north of the Subanrekha, A very mixed 
and impure bhaslia is used in tlie Zemindari of Naraingssh and the Idtl 
estates beyond it, which improves a little at Midnapore (itself aitilated in a 
Jangle Mehal called BhaiylHitim) and at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengali. The inhabitants of the comilry o:i t’le north of Keerpoy (offici¬ 
ally termed the Jungle Mehals) probably speak the language of the Ben¬ 
gal pnuncA'qaite correct and iiamixed. To the westWoM the Ooo^ 
4tqd Ooria languages pass into each other on the estate ofiSonepiir, the 
Baja of which country informed me that half his peaple speak onq 
half the otlicr dialect. On the south we find the first traces of ilie Telin- 
ga about Ganjam, where a different pronunciation may be observed. The 
people there call themselves Oodiahs and Wodittks, Instead of OoriaA 
Gerh becomes Gadda, Jagann&th, Jagannfida, &c. The langiiag • of 
Orissa Proper still however prevails at Baurwah forty-five miles south of 
Gaqjam, on the low lands of the coast, and as far as the large estate ofKi- 
medy in <he hills, beyond which the Teliaga begins to predominate, at 
CicacoWisl!6e”prevailmg dialect, and in Vizagapatain,TeliBgn only Js spok- 
' cn in the opetl country. In the-mountains of tlie interfeO’, however, the 
dialect of the Odras is used by the bulk of the inbaiatants, from Gumser 
down to Palcondah. Bastar, and Jayapur. 

I know of no original composition deserving my notice in the langnage 
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of Orissa, excepting the Epic Poem called the Kanji Kaviri Pothi which 
celebrates the conquest of Conjeveram, one of titc most distinguished 
events in the modem history of the country. There is no deficiency how¬ 
ever of translations of the more esteemed u ritings of the great Hindu au¬ 
thors, both religious and srientifio, and every temple of importance has its 
legend or Sthfin Puran, every almanack maker his Pinji, and Bansfi- 
bali, composed in the local tongue. 

In estimating the amount of the Population of the Cuttack Province I 
shall begin with candidly confessing, that we have no means of forming 
even a tolerable guess at the number of inhabitants in the hill countries. 
Information on that subject could be procured only from the hill Rtgas or 
Zemindars, and such are their jealousy, contumacy,, and untracUbleness, 
that we might be sure, even if they condescended to furnish any returns 
at all, they would be entirely false. The estimate given below for the 
Mogulbandi, and that portion of the Rajwfira which lies between U and 
the sea, though mostly conjectural, is founded upon data of a nature 
which warrant some confidence in its accuracy. The total of villages has 
been tolerably wpll ascertained from the returns made by the Police Ofii- 
cers at different periods. To be enabled to strike an average for the num¬ 
ber of houses and inhabitants, I have obtained Klianeh Shumari ac¬ 
counts, on which I can depend, for a few Pergunnahs, both at the northern 
and southern extremity of the district, and in the central parts. The results 
deducible are as follows : 

The eighteen Police Thanas* of the Mognibandi including the Rtywfi- 
ra estates of Aul, Kanka, Kujang, Hcrispiir, Marichpur, and Bishen- 
pur, with the whole of the smaller Killajat, contain 11,915 villages (Mou- 
anhs and Patnns) and 243,27,? liouscs, exclusive of the towns of Cuttack, 
Balasore, and Puri. This enuiiii r.iiion yields an average of about twen- 

* They are thus named , irMl.iiop , (’liurAman, Badrak, MatM er Talmal, Jaoji- 

por, Fatamaudri, Asi^eraitsar, Aiackptu, ('uu..ck, I'uUarajpur, Taraii, Ilaribajpuri^Gopa, Piply^ 
Ptei or PorvoUAiii, KJiiiida, and liAupur. 
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ty houses to a village, which althortgh low compared with the Bengal 
average, is corroborated by actual obserrtttion of the very small size of such 
■villages of Orissa as ordinarily meet the eye. In the three northern Thana.s 
•which comprise the poorest and most unproductive portion of the Mo- 
gulbandi, the average is scarcely nineteen; in th» twelve central ones it 
is nearly twenty; end in flie three southern ones which contain the Per- 
guunahs adjoining Phri, filled with die large villages ot the S&san Brah¬ 
mins, it is thirty. 

Again, in the first mentioned division, the ascertained iiumher ofiuhahit- 
auts, men, women, and children in ItiTO houses is 957i); yielding an average 
of rather more than five and two-third inmates for each house. In the se¬ 
cond, 5,758 houses have been fouiul to contain i!7,01.‘5 souls, or on an aver¬ 
age nearly four and four-fifths per lioii'C, In the soutlieru division, 19,930 
houses have been a.scertaiued to hold 1,.30,871 inmatc.s, viz. men 33,518, 
women’ 33,803, infants 36,450, that is five and a fraction of about one-fiflk 
per house. Adverting to these data nlii'-h have hect. prepared with much 
care and accuracy, more especially in the .sioullieni division, an average 
rate of'five per house, for the whole district, wonhl not appear too high. On 
this calculation, the entirepo])nlatioii of the district will stand as follows: 


Village Inhabitants (-2,-13,273 X 5).I2,16,.305 

Popnlalioii of the town of Cuttack,. 4(1,000 

—-- loon ol Ptiri, ----- - - 30.000 

__town of Balasorc, ----- 10,000 


Total 12,90,365 

The area of the tract now under consideration, has been eat imt ed with 
tolerable accuracy at about 9,000 8<{uare miles, by countisig the squares 
into which Captain Sackville's map is divided. The result of the above 
calculation therefore gives to the open and cultivated part of Orissa, a po¬ 
pulation of 135 souls per squ-are mile. That the estimate for Cuttack 
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•hoiild fall much below that aaggeated for Bengal, viz. 203 per square mile, 
will not surprise those who have attended to the picture drawn in the 
preceding part of this paper, of the general poverty of the people, and the 
paucity of large towns and villages. 

The statements for the Pergunnahs Raheng, Seraen, Clumhiskhd, Ul- 
dhar, and Korang. which are by far tlie most to be relied on, yielil the fol¬ 
lowing proportions of the ]irincipal classes, viz. 


Total number of Householders, ■ 19,930 


Cliasas* or Husbandmen, ... - - 

Brahmins, - - 

Mahtis, (Carana or Writer cast,) - - - * 

Gowalas, (^Cowherds), - - 

Baniyas, both Druggists and Shroffs, 

Artisans, Manufactuiers, Shopkeepers, &c. of all sorts exceptlngj 
the abovi', ... - - - ■ 


7,4.32 

3,5fi5 

611 

537 

232 


4,887 


Low casts as Fishermen, Kandras, Pans, Bawaris, Chand41,&c.^ 
who furnish common labourers, coolies, village watdi- V 
men, &c. - - - -- 

Balance composed of Mussulmans, foreigners, mendicants and ^ 
casual residents, - - - - ■ 


2,420 
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It will not be altogcilier uninteresting to compare the estimate here at¬ 
tempted of the po|»ulatioii of Cuttack, with the sales of salt for the supply 
of the district. Salt is sold on the part of government at several golah.s or 
store-houses in the interior, in (pianiities of not less than one mauiid, at the 
fixed monopoly price of SiccaRupeestwopermaund, increased by charges 
of transportation, storing, commission, &c. which raise the price according 


• II skould he observed, that althoSgh ike Cba.M are ike proper cuWvatinr caste of Orissa, mtap 

of the olbcr ctasaus. tenant Uuti, and pay revenue as ryoUo 
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to circumstances to from Us. 3 As. to 2 Us. 6 As. per maund, attbe go- 
lahs. The average retail rate varies from aboot 2 Ks. 8 As. to 3 Uupees per 
miwnd. This system of supply has been established only since the be¬ 
ginning of 1818. During the last four years, the average of the public sales 
for consumption within the Mogalbandi, has been 2,00,000 maunds. Mr. 
Colebrooke considers the quantity of one-fourth of a chittack per diem to 
be an ample allowance for an inhabitant of Bengal. In Cuttack, an allow¬ 
ance of half a chittack is insisted upon by the people themselves as the 
nsual average, when salt was cheap; and the larger individual consump¬ 
tion of the article in this distiict, is exfdained by a reference to the [ie( ii 
liar diet of the people, the villainous insipidity of wliicb must iieccssaril] 
require to be relieved by an additional mixture of salt. Abidfazl has ob¬ 
served of the Oorias, “ After boiling their rice they steep it in cold water 
and eat it the second day.” This stale and unpalatable species of food 
is still universally used under the name of Paubhatta. As the enhanced 
price of salt under the British government, whicti certainly amounts to 
from 400 to 500 per cent, may have somewhat reduced the fonner eimsump- 
tion by the poorer classes, that i.s the mass of the community, we shall per¬ 
haps arrive near the truth by taking a medium between the Cuttack and 
Bengal allowances. Some deduction too must be made on account of chil¬ 
dren under ten years, whose numbers, adopting the average suggested by 
the Raheng returns, may be estimated at about one-third of the whole po¬ 
pulation. The calculation of the quantity necessary for the Cuttack peo¬ 
ple will then stand as follows in roiind numbers : 

Eight and a half lacs of adults, at between one-fourth and one-half 

chittacks per diem, consume annually .... Jl/d*. j, 7,5,000 
Fonrand a balflacs of infants, atrather less than one-fourth do. 58,200 

Total consumption, Md). 2,31,200 
The balance reipiired of about .‘10,000 mminds, m.ay very wellbeaupposed 
to be obtained by smuggling, iiideperidcnl of the government .s<de.s 
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Tfce ■ccflonti remaining to us of tbe most importotit operatiota in modem 
IndiiA finance, RajaToral Mali’s settlement Called the Taksim Jamma 
and Tankhah Raqmi, are as imperfect and deficient in Orissa as in eve< 
ry other part of India with which I am acquainted. There can be no 
doubt but that a jarib or measurement of the lands of the three sircars 
Jblasir, Badrak and Cuttack, Was made, under the orders and superintend* 
ence of that di-stiugnished mini>tcr, nilli what is termed the Bfireh DasU 
Padikii or rod of twelve s|>atis, and all the Ruqbeh acroimts in the oflBces 
of the Sudder Canfingos and their Gomishtehs, are stated to be founded 
on that measurement. The subse«]u<iit obrrections and alterations that 
have taken place, are said to have been made only by TVexer Andixi or guess 
work. What is curious, the stan<lHrd of the bigah, whi<'h was originally 
uniform, is now found to be different in every part of the district, to such an 
extent indeed, that in some Pergunnahs the bigah is four times the size of 
that nominal measure in other divisions, and all the intermediate variations 
frequently occur. By what rule the other great step in the settlement was 
adjusted, viz. the determination of the rates of rent to he paid by the hus> 
bandmen for a bigah of each description, I ran find no evidence or informa* 
tion whatever. Abulfazl in describing the Emperor s settlement for Hin¬ 
dustan generally, says, that an average of ten years'collection was struck.* 
But whether in this province vriiith had then only recently been con¬ 
quered from its Hindu sovereigns, and rescued from the destructive anar¬ 
chy of the Bengal Afghans, the ancient rates were maintained, or heavier 
ones imposed, I cannot venture to offer any assertion. My general im¬ 
pression is that the fixed and regular assessment of the Moguls w’sis hea¬ 
vier than that of the Hindu Rajas, but the indigenous princes of Orisan 
seem to have had so many methods of extorting a large revenu* fiwinkheir 
subjects, by extra demands, occasional requisition.s, and iiT^fuiar claims 

* Vide A) in Aclicti. part 3. “ for that purpose IiBTinz formed an agfrezSte of tko rttei of col- 
Action from the eommoneemoot of the I6th year of the reifpi to the atth iMlwive, they took a tenth 
part of that total aa the anaual rate for ton jeara to come." 

A a 2 
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nnder various lieads and pretexts, that the burthens of the ryot may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been pretty much the same under cither administration. 

It is impossible to reconcile with any known or probable standard of 
collection, or any conceivable state of cultivation in the province, the ac¬ 
count given in the Ayin Acberi and other works on Indian 6nance of 
the old Jamma of Orissa. Abulfazl rates the assessment of the entire 
S6ba at 1,60,733,837 dams, or rupees 40,18,330, and that of the sircars 
Badrak and Cuttack which comprized the modern district, reaching from 
the Subanrekha to the Chilka lake, at 11,012,050 dams, or rupees 27,53,0.5, 
exclusive of the ttibute oftbe hiU estatea. 

The Pere Thieffentl»aler states the revenues as follows: 

Scion Manouchi, - - - - Rupees 57,07,506 

Selon le Ilegistre, - 14,282,100 Dams, or Rupees 16,57,800 

But he Justly observes En convertissant les Dams en Roupies la somnie 
devient beancoup plus grande." It would be 35,70,525 Rupees, and I sus¬ 
pect that the amount in Dmn$ is intended to represent the recorded reve¬ 
nues of the three Northeni sircars, and that below, in rupees, the Jamma of. 
all that remained of Orissa, as a separate province at the date of the entry in 
the register. 

The statements of the Revenue of Orissa furnished by Mr. Grant in his 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, tally nearly with those above noticed. 
The substance of bis remarks on this point are as follows. Daring the 
reign of Shah Jehan, between 1627 and 1658 A. D. Orissa was formed into 
a separate Sfiba, and the three sircars which remained under the imperial 
government were subdivided into twelve, as follows, viz. 
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1. Cnttack, No.flf iMtfcl*, 

2. Bariuah, . . . . 

.3. Jajcpore, - - . . 

4. Badabahna^gar, • - 

5. Badrack, . - . . 

6. Soro, ..... 

7. Samna. . . . . . 

8. Bastefa, - . . 


IM 

9 
6 

16 

19 
15 

20 

10 


Rupttt 


Aaaeaaed in Couria 
valued Hokunery 
Tunkbah Ruqmet or 
Enrolled Standard of ^33,81/|2B 
Assignment always 
for 


Remarks. 


Inclusive at 
the rated lerri- 
tories Bie» in 
the handa of 
the Royal Fa- 
mily of Orissa 
sad otlter tri¬ 
butary Rajas. 


I 


9. Jelasir, ..... . 

10. Maljliettiab, .... 

11. Goalpareh,. 

’2. Huzkuri,. 


22 

21 

28 

11 


The most part bes¬ 
towed III Jageer at 


15,80,474 


Total Mchals, 276 


Rs. 49,61,497 


These *• included territories" are afterwards stated to be thirty-two Me- 
lials* yielding 8,73,518, of which the coantrv under the Gajapati of 
Klibrda is valued at 0,15,(>10 Rupees. Deducting the latter amount from 
33,81,023 Rupees, we have 27,65,407 Rupees which correspond.? close¬ 
ly with the old v.duation of the Ayiii Acberi. This deduction must 
be borne in mind to enable the reader to understand Mr. Grant’s subse- 


• Vide AaslyBit, “ It will be proper to dednei the Thiaed rent of thirty-two Mehalr yet aneon- 
quered or ieft in the poBtoHSion of the Iloynl Family of Oriua and other tributariei though iaeladed 
lormally in ihe Jamiaa, vis. 


To Kajn tlirb Sing Deo, heir of line and reprearn- 
tntire of the Royal Houve of Gajepiitty, guar¬ 
dian of Ihe Thekoor Dwarch or Jagannkth and 
propiiator of II Hehala dependent on Killah 


Khiirdn, . C,1&,6I6 

Khta Mahiiadar of K>tta Ahl. 9B.1tl 

Ramchnader, he. of Samngurh. Se.a7b 

Bothaeor Bhai^of BaaahhhMy. S0,S75 

Harehuudar of Derpun.. 37,088 

Poiaatam WSuei of Ry otoo. 10,883 

Rugontlh Saad af Coojong,. 8126 


Raolta af Madpore. 6021 

Tegcband D'hol of Kerapore, . 6470 

Ran Sah bf Ntgpafe, he. 07U5 

JagaanSth P’hal of Chatoia,. 16,175 

Mabomcd Tas Kaaijurah. 2000 

Oirrihnr Naraia of Chawrusljarab,.... 6236 

Uulbliudder of llynsiura, . 4700 

Naacar, he. 6636 


In all 27 whole and 6 Kisaol ttehalt, 8,73,618 
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qnBnt renoHcs when he goes on to state that Aliverdi Khan ceded to the 
Court of Nagpore, country assessed with an old standard revenue of Rn- 
pe« 25,W,333 and that in 1768-9 the had nniiagement of the Marhattas 
iMidYediiced tbeJatBina'toBt<20,ll5 Rupees. Itshonld be written 15,04799, 
as the omoiuit Sit -0,15,616 was i(uite a uoiniiial entry. One half of this 
fated .aasaasment, or about three Isu's, was arlded ti> llie Marh.dta .latiiina- 
banoi, according to Mr. Grant, on the final dl^ItlelulH■^acnt of tlie do¬ 
minions of the Khfirda Rajas under Raja Uir Kia.'ore Deo. 

Theregisteredassessmentsofllie Moguls, 1 beliere tube much higher than 
the province ever really paid, but iliere seems little pros|>ect of this discre¬ 
pance between the entries and actual collections of the imperial govern¬ 
ment (which has heen noticed in other parts of the country also') receiving 
a satislactory e.xplanation. la most revenue accounts, and especially iu 
all the bills of sale of portions of a Talukdari or Mooedtlemi authen¬ 
ticated by the sign:-lure of the Sudder Canfingo, which are now forth¬ 
coming, two Jammas are always specified. First, the Tankhali Raqmi, 
which is the name given to Toral Mali’s assessment, and is always very 
high| being in fact the registered assessment above noticed, eoinputed in 
Rupees. 2nd. The Jaiinua Kaiiial w hich falls far below the other, and is spe¬ 
cified in couris, the common currency of the district. The best informed 
natives declare that the Tankhah Raqinf was an imaginary over-raleil 
valuation, at which the lands were formerly made or er in Jageer or as¬ 
signment to the Officers of the .Mogul goveriiiiieiit. The word" Tankhah" 
(not Takeh or Tanka) certainly ordinarily means ussignment, and Mr. .1. 
Grant, a great authority on questions of Indian Fiiiurice, appears so to 
have understood it in the remark above quoted, *• Moqurreri Timkhah 
“ Ruqmi or enrolled standard of assignment, being always for the most 
“ part bestowed in .lageer,” See. &r. There is a passage likervise in the 
Ayin Aeheri whieh strongly confirms tlie above view of the meaning of the 
terms. The anlhor nays," When Asif Khan was Vi-iiier, the Juminaofthe 
country wasJla/mi or com)iuted, and he wont on increasing the Taukhahi 
just as he thought fit, ‘ Deran Hingam ki khajeh Abdul majid fla Vi- 
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zarat sir belendi dasht, Jama-i-vilayet Raqiiii b6d, o umlnli l>a kii.dir 
mi maid Afztideh Tam mi namiidaDd.” 

Tb<‘ Jawma, Kamil is stated to be a subsequent rcTised aweaaiDeBt, 
lornied, a« some will have it, by an Officer called Kamal Mohammed, but 
others, with more apparent probability, explain the terms to signify the 
real and actual Jamma, according to which the collections were made in 
latter times, Itefore the country had been ruined by the Marhattas. Mr. 
(Jrant applies the word to Jaffer khan's settlement, which he calls “Jwnma 
Tuomar Kamil ” 

I shall now proceed to furnish abstract statements of the lanti assess- 
inont ot Cuttack according to its present dimension's, translated from re¬ 
venue accounts in the private possession of the family of the former 
Dewan of the Marhatta government, the authenticity of which I see no 
reason whatever to doubt, and it w on these only I should be disposed to 
rely, in forming any comparison between the former and present produc¬ 
tiveness of the revenues of Cuttack. 

Taksim Jamma of the Mogvh. 

Thirteen Sircars (including the Danil zerb or Mint one .Sircar) 

contain, - Mehals 2&7 

Deduct Tchsil Beugaleh, or collected under Bengal, - - Mehals 27 

llemain, Mehals 270 

Kdhaiu. Pans. 

Tankhah Kaqmi or Jamma of the above, Couris 59,<11,499 8 

Under the Marhattas. 

Tashkhis Bhoonsta, or fixed and regular Jamma under the 

government of the IVagpore Raja, - Rupees 2,42,236 JO 

Couris, Kahans 47,.3H,003 0 
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viz. Conns. 

Rupees. Kdhans. 

Mehalat and Thanehjat (Klialeseh Land,) 2,24,079 7 0 3C,42,97U 

Tribute of the Zemindareh or Killajat Estates, 18,157 3 0 10,9.'I,B2.> 


Rupees 2,42,236 10 0 K. 47,-36,803 

PAkbil Sircar or remitted to the Raja’s Treasury at Nagpore, 

calculated in Rupees of sorts, .... 0,00,000 

Kbarch Sipaban o gbyreh, expences of Troops and management 

do. do. - ' - - ... 9,00,000 


Total Rupees 16.00,000 

Equal (about) to Sa. Rs. 13,50,000. 

The latter sum, or Sicca Rupees 13,50,000, may be assumed as the stand¬ 
ard Revenue of Cuttack under the Nagpore Government, and was certainly 
the highest amount ever realized by the Marhattas from the district, though 
their assessments were sometimes rated higher. The collections indeed I 
suspect very frequently fell short of the above standard, more especially 
during the last ten years of the Marhatta administration. The proportions 
between the net expenditure, and the remittances to Nagpore, 1 take to have 
been in a great measure nominal. 

The following are the results of settlements formed Ity different Subah 
dars, taken from authentic accounts which are still extant. Some indetinite- 
ness must attach to the statements, from the uncertainty of the rate of ex¬ 
change between couris and silver, which fluctuated to from three to four 
kAhans per deh masha rupee, during the whole of the Marhatta adminis¬ 
tration. 


The settlement of Slieo BhatSautra for 1167 A. is entered as follows 
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Gttld Mohurs, .... 231 0 

Eiipees, of lorts, .3,G2,82!) a 


Couiis. Kiihans, 27,02,440 1 

Another settlement by Samblia Ji Ganesh in 1178 A. is entered. 

Ashrafis. 110 

Rupees, of sorts,. 5,01,394 15 

Couris,.Kiiliaiis, 42,37,009 0 

Another by Haia Ram Pandit. 

Rupees, of sorts. 

Couris, . 

Another by Inkaii .Siik’h Deo. 

Riipt'es, of s(.il«, ... 1,51,4.35 0 

Couris.Kalians, 57,78,224 0 

On the subjugation of the pro^inceby the British go\ernment, in 1803, a 
rate of conversion of four kalians of couris per Sicca Rujiee w.is assnin- 
ecl, and the rev enues have been invan.dil) denmnded and paid entirely in sd- 
vfv, at least smc«’ 1307. 'Phe assessment of the British governinenl lias 
been rais<“d by two successive and giadnal anaiiientatioiis, to the following 
aiuounb whii'h is the recerried Janiina v.f the .\inli year 1229. 

IMogulbandi (exclusive of Pergnnnab I’ataspur, .H.r. as«>e"ed 

under the Marhattas. at Rs. .30,()il0) - - - 12,01,370 

Ivillali Kliurda, held kliAs lor polilieal reasons, whichpaid latterly 

to the Marhattas a Pesheasli of Sicca Rupees 10,000, 61,109 

Pixed tribute of thirty-one Kliandaitis or Zeinindaris of the 

Military Chiefs of Orissa, styled Raj.iai, - - 1,20,411 


.1,10,318 U 

.. Kfihans, 53,37,035 0 




Total, Sa. Rs. 14,45,950 
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Tbc excess of regular receipts under the head of land revenue alone, ntay 
be stated at from one to two lacs per annum in favor of the British go¬ 
vernment, which increase may be fairly ascribed to the improved and more 
enlightened system of manstgement now pursued. 'J’hc country lias un¬ 
questionably in the main prospered under our administration, though much 
suffering was- long experienced in particular quarters from injudicious mea¬ 
sures, the errors ofwliich have been perceived and remedied : cultivation 
has greatly increased in every part: mid if the ryot or husbandman has 
not hcnelited by llie change of government, in proportion to the snperidr 
importuiicc of that class of the community to which lie belongs, and to the 
benevolent intentions of tbe legislature, his condition must certainly be 
considered on the whole better than it was under the native system, whilst 
the higher classes connected with the soil (now acknowledged as Proprie¬ 
tors) have undoubtedly attained to a state of comfort, independence, and 
comparative opulence, quite unknown at any former period of the history 
of the country. 

The Revenue derived from the salt monopoly, exceeds the total amount 
of the land rents paid to the State, and is entirely the creation of the Bri¬ 
tish government. The salt sold within the province yields a net return of 
about 3,0f),00(), and the quantity annually exported to Calcutta for public sale 
at the salt office, produces little siiort of from Rupees 15,00,000 to 10,00,000. 
Vtitfrr (he heads of custotiis, tax on spirituous liquors, and tax on pilgrims, 
a fnvther net revenue of about one lac per annum is obtained by the pre¬ 
sent government. The value of Cuttack to the Coreqiany therefore, aflei 
deducting expenses of management, may be fairly assumed at upwards of 
thirty lat’s of Rupees per annum. 

i.iu>d Tf- In surveying attentively the ancient Political Institutions of Orissa as 
laiiiiuiioio. connected with the tenure of land, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the marked resemblance whicli many of their features exhibit to toe sys¬ 
tem of European policy called the feudal, at certain stages of its progress. 
I am strongly inclined to think that the comparison might be extended to 
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{ndia generally, ta4 that a careful enquirer vrould not M t« discern in 
every quart** df the country, obvious traces of the former existence *f 
such a system, however irregularly defined, and liable to variation in the 
details, from local peculiarities. The subject has not hitherto met with that 
attention whLcli its iraporfanre, more especially when viewed in connection 
with the much disputed question of /.emindari rights, unquestionably me¬ 
rits. Some writers indeed have treated with utter contempt and derision, 
the notion of tlie existence of any analogy whatever between the ancient 
institutions of India, and the feudal system of Europe. Others, however, 
of equal or greater authority, hav«- not been able to resist the striking evi¬ 
dence of such affinity which presents itself in every province of India, 
where the Hindu form of government has been little impaii'ed or modi¬ 
fied. Thus, Sir J. Malcolm, page 375 of his valualde report on Maiwa, 
observes, “ The principle of this part of a Raj or Rajput principality, dif¬ 
fers little .from that feudal syslcin which formerly existed in Europe, and 
is liable to tlie same vicissitudes in the relations and powers of the refqaec- 
tive parties.” But evei y one knows that ilm Rajput, is only one branch or 

epithet of the great Regid and Military caste amongst the Hindus, called 
the Cslietriya (Khetri), and anciently a/f principalities and kingdoms might 
in one sense be designated Rajput. Captain MacMiirdo in an excel¬ 
lent paper on the province ofCutch, in vol.ii. Bombay Tnins-acfions. states, 
“The government of Ciitch is that of a pure aristocracy, in which the 
power is vested in a variety of chiefs on their respective territories, which 
beai' a strong resemblance to the feudal baronies. These chiefs have 
a head who is entitled Rao, to whom they owe the duly of militarv service 
with tbeir relations and followers when called upon.” The chiefs in ques¬ 
tion are afterwards described to be Rajpnts. Colonel Wilford expressly 
applies the title of Barons, to tlie inferior Khetris, in his historical Essays 
on ancient India. In the essay on Anugangam we find the following 
enrioHs and apposite passage, “ Like Parasurama lie (Maha Bali'i either 
destroyed or drove out of his dominions the remnant of the Cs’ etris or 
Military tribe, and placed Sudras in their room. These were the Barons 

Bi>3 
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of the land *ho often proved tronWoao®*- Briwont Singli, ^ 

deco-r of Chevt Singh did the «me in the districtof Bennren mlh the 
ZtmMars, who represented the Cshetris, and even pretended to be really 
from an idea thnt.E was impossible to improve the revenues arte.ng from 

the land tax under their raanagemeiit. ’ 


In this paper my remarks and illustrations rt^ardine the former and 
actual slate of the land tenure, will of course be confined, as far as^the na¬ 
ture of the diicnssion admits, to the particular province of which I am treat- 
in*. 


I shall have occasion to notice again hereafter, an opinion firmly enter¬ 
tained by the better informed natives of Cuttack, of the ancient existence 
of a mighty empire, which coinprised wiiliiii its limits nearly the whole of 
India, and was ruled by a sovereign icMdiiig at Ilasliiiapiira and Polhl. 
A general division is belieied to have obtained of the lauds of the country, 
into the domains of the supreme llaja (now called the Khalisch), and the 
jurisdictions, or fiefs, of a vast iiiinibcr of great Militur) Cliiets and feodatory 
B^aS, of the Khetri caste, who were dependent on and owed service to the 
Lord Paramount, but whose degree of subordination of eonrse underwent 
constant vicissitudes, according to the eircmiistaiiees of the times, and the 
personal character of the ruling Emperor. 'I he most powerful Lords of 
this empire were the great officers of staie called llie (iajapati, Aswapati, 
Chatrapali, and JVarapati, who originally held lheir vast possessions as 
dependent fiefs subject to tlie cundilion of Military service, but afterwards 
emancipated themselves from all control, and became independent mo- 
narclis ruling over numerous inferior Khetris. 


Siippo-sing ttie auove view of the aueiont political condition of the coun¬ 
try at large to be chimerical and unsiijiportcd by siifiicieut evidence, 
which however I do not admit to he the case, I proceed to state what 
may be safely inferred or positively affirmed of the native institutions of 
Orissa, under fbe government of its indigenous princes, from a coosidera- 
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tion of the vestiges of the old system yet actually in existence. I ehallef- 
terwards notice tlie clianges impressed ou the face of things, by the two 
great revcdutions which the province has experienced in modem times ; 
first, its subjection to the Muwubuan, and aflerwaids to the British rule. 

In the preceding part of my pafier, 1 liave noticed generally the great 
territorial divisions both natural and political which exist in tills province. 
The extensive hilly regions and forest tracts, jungle l*ergunnatis and Me- 
hals, as they are now termed, reaching nearly from Bishenpiir totlieGoda- 
veri, together with the woodland countrj on the sea shore of Orissa Pro¬ 
per, have been in all ages parcelled out among and occupied by a number 
of Chieftains of the Military class. The.se Chief, maybe safely consider¬ 
ed as de facto proprietors of their possessions under the native governments, 
that is to say they held them hereditarily, exercised uncontrolled territo* 
rial jurisdiction within their limits, and appropriated the entirerevenaes, 
subject to the condition of performing Military service, or other offices and 
duties, at the court of their superior Raja, the G.ijapati, residing mostly at 
Cuttack, which services liave in latter ages been generally commuted fora 
liglit tribute or money payment. The more fertile and productive division 
of the province (now the Mogulbandi) formed the Kot, Khaliseh, or domain 
of the prince, from which the Hindu sovereigns of Orissa like their succes¬ 
sors the Moguls, M irhattas, and English, derived their principal reve¬ 
nues. There can be no question, 1 think, but that this other great territo¬ 
rial division was the landed estate or property of the sovereign. I may ob- 
.sene, en passant, that such a slate of tilings as above indicated, conforms 
exactly with the declaration contained in a well known passage of the 
digest of llindii law translated by Mr. Colcbrooke : “ By conquest the 
earth became the property of Parasiir/iraa: by gift llic property of the 
sage Casyapa and committed by him to Cshatriyas for the sake of [irotec- 
tion, became tlieir protective property, succcssit ely held by powerful con¬ 
querors and not by subjects cultivating the soil.' So strikingly tuidnni 
versally true indeed is the maxim of the property of the soil vesting in the 
Cshatriyas, that we find them always either asserting a title to owner- 
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ihip in the land, which they occupy hereditarily, or in the actual enjoyment 
Of the proprietary right, even when reduced to the situation of “aeWoat- 
ing subjieti ''—witness the various castes and classes of Rajput village Ze- 
mindtft ia wery quarter of Hindustan, and the western provinces. 

The feudal lords of Orissa, for such certainly may the Military Chiefs 
whom I have above referred to, he termed, are known and described by 
several different titles both in history, in official records and in the com¬ 
mon language of the country, and these are quite indiscriminately applied, 
whence has resulted a corresponding confusion of ideas. They are called 
sinq>ly Khetris (</shetriyas,; from their eastc ; Khaiulaits, an Orissa name 
for a branch (1 l>( lie\e a less )mrc one) oftlicsamc class, signifying lite¬ 
rally persons entitled to wear the Khamda or national sword of Orissa; 
BhGnia, Bhfiyan or Bhfimi derived from Biu,* the eai’lli, and synonimous 
with Bhupati (Lord of the soil): Poligar, a Telinga word, derived from 
Pollam, a fief: Sawaiil, in I’erfiiui, .Sii dar, meaning Chief and Lord; Seva- 
kan Ami Dar, or servants and vassals holdingtrdcks of country hereditarily, 
on the condition of servue ; ami linatly Zemindars. Many of them were de¬ 
scended from the supreme Rajas of the country. M'e have Orme's autliority 
in a remarkable passage of the tlth book of his history for the belief enter¬ 
tained by tlie Poligars south of the Chilka lake of their origin as above in¬ 
timated. He says, “ ‘These conquests (made by a Raja of Orissa, some 
centuries befbre Mahommedanism) weredistributed in many portions to his 
“relations, officers and menial servants from whom several of the present 
“ northern Poligars pretend to be lineally descended, and to govern at this 
“ very time the very districts which were then given to their ancestors.” It 
IS not improbable that many of the Orissan Khandaits and Bhfinias first 
received estates during the 12th century of the Christian Kra, in Rgja Anang 


* Hr. Bliot, b lib observations on fbo iiihd>]taBti of (be Ceiroir bDU transmitted to (He 
fledety, «%Mnres, '* Tbe head people of (lie are called Boomaiw, a name used by tiie ile* 

^ of Bt90*l when the htos: rpsidrd at Qour.*' In tbe Ayin Acbert, tbe word Bootti, derired (ram 
Ike soil, is oontiituuUy used as syoomaiou with Zemiadar. 
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3him Deo's time, who is said to have- created sixteen Sawants or great 
Lords, but the tenure of the majority no doubt reaches back to a very re¬ 
mote antiquity. To dc.scribe a little more particularly their duties andoft- 
ces, 1 may observe, that they were posted all round and along the frontien 
of the Raj, with the view to defend it from the irruptions of neighbouring 
powers, or the incurhions and devastations of the savage inhabitants of the 
wild regions in the interior, such as the Kands and Coles, who to tliis day 
give serious annoyance in many parts of the bill estates, and if the belief of 
their origin and ancient situation be well founded, were doubtless in former 
ages far more numerous and formidable than at present. In this point of 
view their situations and duties resembled much that of the Lords of the 
Marches in Europe. Nor is the above the only striking feature of analogy 
between the feudal lords of India and the western hemisphei e. The es¬ 
tates or jiiri-sdictions of that class in Orissa were always called by the 
Hindus, Gerhs, and by the Mussulmans, killahs or Castles. A certain part 
of the lands under thehead Officer were parcelled out amongst several mi¬ 
litary retainers and dependents called Naiks, Dalais, Dalbehras and some¬ 
times Khandaits, who held of their superior on raucli the same principle, 
as he did of the supreme Raja, thougli generally speaking by a more limit- 
ted and imperfiTt tenure. Under these again, a portion of the lands of 
each subordinate Gerli, were assigned as service land to the feudal Militia of 
the country, called Paiks, who following equally the occupations of soldier 
and cultivator, were obliged at any moment when called on by their leader, 
to take np arms, and accompany him to the field. In time of war the Khan¬ 
daits or nobility of Orissa at the head of their respective contiugents of this 
landed militia, ranged themselves under the standard of their sovereign, 
and formed the main part of his Military array. Thus we frequently read 
of the Gajapati assembling his chiefs to attend on-a warlike eiipeditioB, 
Und we find that the Snnnuds, granted by the Mogul government (in cases 
where they exercised the right of investiture), always contained a condition 
that the Khanduit should be ready to attend with his cuntt'ag'ett/, when sum¬ 
moned by the Military Officer of his division. The Paiks are of course 
the local Infantry constantly referred to in the Ayin Acberi. The author 
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obseirea Bpeafe/n? of the imperial army ; “ The Zeroinclari <roop* alone 
are in hmober upwards of four million anrffonr ttmdred thousand, as win 
benutter he particularized*’—A fact which shews the extensive prevalence of 
th^ Military tenure throupdiout the country even as late as the J6th cen¬ 
tury. Ihe proportion of landed militia set down for OriSsa Proper in the 
same work, is al>oiit one hundred (lioiisand. Besnios thep’Poer.iI obligation 
of Military service, the Indian feudatories were bound to do homage, and to 
perform certain uomiiiul duties or offices resulting froth their tenures, when 
in actual attendance on (heir liege lords, called l>y the expressive word 
Seiea, Seen, or service (in Persian Khidinaf), a consideration of which, to 
compare small things with great, reminds one strongly of some of the an¬ 
cient forms of the Germanic constitution. Thus it was the business of 
one to l)ear the sword r)f state; another held the .shield ; a third carried the 
umbrella or roval slaiul.ird ; a foiiiih presented the Raja's slippers; a fiflh 
fanned him with the reg.il chonri. See. The above services are to this day 
performed in the presence of the Khfirda Rajas, by several of ihe hil| Ze- 
iniiid.ii-a, as ol>en as they visit Pun, though the distinctive eharacter uftlie 
office appropriated to e.n h, li.is l>ecoiiie a good deal merged in the simple 
duty of holding the ehoe.ri and pankha, in the presence of the represeuta- 
tive of their am’icnt Lords Paramount. 

The same duties were jierformed at the Court of Vijayanagar, rnled by 
(he I'rinces of the Narapati f.ice under the title of Sovereign Loidsofllie 
Deccan, hy the Chiefs .uni Rajas who held (.ftlieni. Colonid .Mackenzie’s 
paper on the history of those kings, (iiihlislied in one of the volumes of 
the .Vniiuat Kegisler, has the following passage : “ In this King’s reign seve- 
r.d eonsiderahle Hajss used to attend him in the duties of Ihe following 
offices, viv the King ol Camhcja Desam presented him with the Calinji ; 
the Panda Raja held his hag of beetle-nut; the King of Ginjee carriedftis 
ehenri ; the Raj* of Kerala district carried his water goglel; the Itajarof 
Atiga Desitm presented him heetlc as his servant. The Raja of Miicha coun¬ 
try’s office was to dress him ; the Raja of Gool carried the umbrella; uil 
the other offire.s were executed Hi like niannef by persons of rank. All 
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those on their first visit performed their respective duties to Raiiur^ 9 , when 
jhe was seated on his throne or Sinbfisanam. To this day likewise, the fear 
datories or thakurs of the ■great Itajput principalities, as Jyepur, Joiidpur, 
and Oudipur, are hound to attend the court of their prince for certain fixed 
periods in each year, there to do homage, and to perform such services m 
the terms of their several tenures prescribe. 

The estate of the Chief K-hetri, or Lord Paramount, comprized the fairest 
and most fertile portion of the monarchy of Orissa. In every part of India 
it would seem that, even under the Hindus, the domains reserved for the 
crown constituted, if not the largest, at least the most valuable and pro¬ 
ductive share of the whole territory, and it was the uniform policy of the 
strong government of the Mohammedans, constantly to enlarge this share 
by the gradual subjugation and absorption of the possessions of the lesser 
chiefs and princes. As it is the above-mentioned estate or concern, with 
the management of which the Officers of the British irovernment are chief- ‘ 
ly occupied, and from which nearly all Its revenues are denvod,- it il 
of course of particular importance to en(]uirc respecting the system and the 
rights anciently prevailing and still existing, in the tract knownbythe modern 
•ppellation of the Mogulbandi or Khaliseli. Whilst the Mogulbandi yields 
4 o the state a revenue of between twelve and thirteen lacs, in its real cha¬ 
racter of Proprietor, the Rajwara or division occupied by the feudal chiefs, 
pays a light tribute of only t,30,000, the difference between that and the 
getudi not produce, which is at the lowest calculation in the ratio of one to 
tan, being enjoyed by the several Zemindars, in virtue of their proprietary 
rights. 

In the Khaliseh territory, obvious traces exist to Utisday ofa subdivision 
of lands into tracts held by Mditary retainers, and those of the common 
Malgnzari ryots. Tenants of the former description arc called at nresent 
Paiks, and lesser Kliandaits, and the estates on which they are found are 
entered in the revenue accounts as “ Kitwdiah Gerjat,"* but whatever 
* UL nwU toiU or fotlilod poilv, wilt teodi taaextd. 
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may 1 «m Men Iheir nnmbor aacfcwtly, liiey am MWloofeir aud oDimpoit- 
•M ta-clain a particular notice. The ryoti paying a full rentto tb« 
nov*eigD, demands oar principal attention. Accm'ding-totlM onifbnn 
nyatem of India geaprally, it was partitioned into numerous grmm, towo- 
afaipi, or viUtge societies. The larger revenue allotmenhi or circles of 
viUagas known to the Hindus, of Orissa, were denominated Khand and 
Bm or Bishe; words meaning literally a portion or district. Each of 
these petty districts was under the management and controul of two de- 
Bcriptioaa af hereditary officers, vested with police and revenue functions, 
viz. the Khand Adipati and Bishuya or Bissoee, (nords signifying chief of 
a division,) who was the principal man; and the Bhoi Mdl of the Ka¬ 
ran or writer cast, who had the more particular charge of keeping all the ac¬ 
counts and registers connected with the land. In parts of the Deccan, the 
same description of office's still exist, and are called the Des Mukh and Des 
Pandiah, terms of precisely corresponding import. They seem to have acted 
jointly in the discharge of aoflia of theii hmetions, and separately and in¬ 
dependently in regard to others. One perhaps had the more especial 
duty of adiniiiisteriug the police, the other of collecting the revenue; whilst 
they both watched generally over the fiscal interests of the state, aud acted 
as umpires and moderators of Piinchaits, in investigating and adjusting 
disputes between inhabitants of di/Terent villages, or between the people of 
a village and their head man. Every respectable village had its chief and 
accountant, called the Padhan and Bhoi—but frequently several of the 
smaller hamlets of Orissa were associated together under one set of offi¬ 
cers of this name; much oflcner the same individual performed both func¬ 
tions in a village; and sometimes none'of the kind existed, in which case 
the charge of the village affairs attached more immediately to the division 
officer. "Where the Padhan and Bhoi both existed, they discharged reo- 
pecttvely much the same duty in regard to their individual village or vil- 
Ihges, as the superior officers exMcised in regard to their circle of villages. 
The Padhan looked after the police with the aid of the village watch¬ 
man, who made his reports to a Krdar or Sirdars called the Or KhaiH 
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dilli the Bisoi; the Bhoi kept the Wlkife acooants and Av- 

ttUMMfkifbrmation to the Bhoi Mfil or chief accountatit. Alt these Ainc- 
Mdrihs held their ekuations hereditarily, and were in the habits of 
hert^agng or even selling the wfadle or shares of them, with the SMiotlen 
of the raling'power, just as we see the priests and officers in the teapleof 
•lugunnith at inis day disposing constantly of their several thewat or services, 
with the emoluments thereunto annexed. To infer from these circumstances 
any right of property in the soil, would seem equally rash and absurd. Ft is a 
mcer question whether under the old Hindu system the actual occupants of 
the soil, that is the rvots, were (Considered to possess any subordinate title of 
ownership in land. Thcreareno obviou.s traces of such a right ne a r r i ssnlng 
in Cuttack, as we read of in Canaraand Mtdabar. I have never yet been able 
to discover any well adtbenticated instance of the sale or mortgage of land 
by a Malguzari ryot of the province. The thani or fixed cultivators, however 
undoubtedly possessed under the old Rajas the privilege of hereditary 
occupancy ; their fixed assessment was light and easy; and there was then 
no one to dispute the matter with them, excepting thed«apotic uncontroled 
sovereign of the country, who, whatever his claims in theory, of course 
required nothing from the land but an adequate revenue. 

The changes eonsequent on the subjeidion of the province to the Mogul 
goveninieiit come nextlo be considered. It is well knowuthatafter thedefeat 
of the Afghan usurpers who had gained temporary possession of Orissa, 
by the armies of Acber under the caauMed of hie OetimBl Khan Jehan 
and others, the celebrated Dewan Tfiral Mall visited the province A. D. 
1580 to superintend tlic introduction of his settlement of the crown lands^ 
founded on a measurement and valuation called the Taksim damioa and 
Tankha Raqmi. The arrangements for the annexation of the Suba of 
Orissa to the empire, did not, however, receive their ttna) ClMDletion until 
the arrival of Raja Man Sinh the Imperial Lieutenant, who assumed 
of the fovernmeut in 999 Amli. 

Tb»( is, tilt Kliwdait «r the ttUtniin ■* contrsdistiDgiUikvd from tte HttiUry east** 

C IS 3 
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Uiider his admiiiNlMiM the heads of the existing bAttdkW«rtIi* Rofh] 
family were aclwowledged as Rtyas ; they were invested with lh« rank 
and titles cmiieiTed by the Mogul' Court en oficars of distinction; and 
extensive portions of country were assigned to them as hereditary £efi« in 
Zemindari tenure. No regular tribute appears to have been letjuired from 
them on account of their own larttMit hvt the xigh^ of investiture wan. reserv¬ 
ed to the ruling power, with the privilege of levying such contributions on 
the sncession of a new Raja- as it might be thought expedient, according 
to the circumstances oi the times, to demand. The reigning prince was 
styled the Raja of Khhrda with the rank of a Commander of 3,500 “ Ma». 
tabi Sek Hazdr Panjsad,” and his estate was composed of the jurisdiction 
called Killah Kliurda, with the Mehals Rahang, Limbai PursoUem Ches¬ 
ter, &c. ahenated from the Khaliseh. To the two sons of Telinga Muluind 
Reo (the last independent monarch), were assigned respectively with the 
title of Raja and rank of five hundred, Sarangher, Pallia, Sailo, Saihir, &c. 
and k\ vith Derabissi, and LlhAr. A certain nun.Lcr likevi ise of the great 
chiefs of Orissa fZemindars and Sirdars, as they are called in the revenue 
accounts,) were placed under the orders and controul of each of the above 
Rajas, vbo collected the tribute before due from them, or then for the first 
time imposed. Zemindar,* 1 may here oliserve, is the obvious translation 
tf the uord Bhiinia, Bhyan, or Bhupaii, the common title of the ancient 
feudatories of this province, whose offices now received a Persian name, 
MWuUu* their jurisdictions, the Hindi word Gerh, being exchanged for 
Thu mere dialant Zemindars ■were separated from the control of 
the auperior Raja, and placed usder seven principal Zemindars or SAwante 
(not distinguished however by the title ©f Raja,) viz. the Zemindara of 
Keonibar. Moherbenj, Bishenpur, f uttihabad. Naraingerh, Karrangher. and 
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or Bagbhfi|i< Tb« juwdktiw lha kit tlK Rtja of Kliftid*, «• 
tended from the IMinanA to the boHkn of Kimedy in Ganjam, conpikT 
ing 139 Kiliaha, Gerha,«r hill estate*, exclusive of those situated within Mi 
own Zeffiindari. Hie above Mmber talUe* exactly wtth that given in tho 
Ayin Acberi, the author of which observes, “ In Cuttack are one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts (killahs,) subject to the command of GejapatL” 
The other two Rajas had under them altogether fifly-two Zemindaris and 
seventy-nine kiliah dniaions ; and the seven Zemindu's mentioned fifly-six 
ditto, containing one hundred and one killahs—all exclusive of their own 
estates, and the dependent killahs situated within them. The detail of the 
arrangements adopted by Raja Man Sinh for the disposal and management 
of the above important class of estates, cannot be very interesting to the 
general reader, but 1 shall nevertheless introduce an extract from some old 
revenue accounts in my posscs-sion, nhich describe those arrangements, as 
the documents in question are certainly highly curious, and they are not 
devoid of utility to those who have any concern in the administration of Cut¬ 
tack, and the two adjoining districts of Ganjam and Midnapore. I have 
added to the translation from the Persian statement, a column shewing the 
present state and circumstances of the kuiabs which remain under Cuttack. 

EXTRACT. 

Statement of Killajat, in the jungles and hills under Zemindars, subject 
to tribute (Peshkasb) according to the allotment of Raja Man Sinh in 999 

Aodi. 

Under the Raja of Khhrda whose Manseb is that of 3500 are placed 
exclusive of Mehals, thirty-one Zemindars, and two hundred killal s. 

The Raja’s own estate of Kh6rda, one Zemindari, contains seventy-one 
killahs, viz. Khhrda, Rathipur, Ber Gerli, Sissopal, Jharpareh. Kuplijicrsad, 
Paterpnreh, Nonepur, Jamkfaely, Tapang, Chalarma, Lai Sinh, Gangparch, 
Malipareb, Dfimdhma, Palib, Ramesar, Manibaudb, Mankgor^ Mangoq 
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Kormati, Kdamatiah, Kondlogcrb, Maagalajdri, Jariptreh, Rorang, Karm, 
Mallipareh, Narsiiigpersad, Baran Gerh, Karang, Mirtdnjay Gerh, Kaimat. 
tia, Usna, Baranda, Baibhadderpersad, Nowailee, Banjgiri, Tarkai, Seraen 
Gerh, Matiapareh, Bangro, Bhingro, Koklo, Karki, and eight killaha, ia 
Limbai; Andharfia, Darbtang, Kolapokhar, Tirah Sown thirteen killahn, 
r^akbikQt, Kaipadda, Bolgerb, Ghmhapar, and M6)jber. 

Under the Raja’s command are thirty Zemindaris of Hindu Sirdars, cop- 
taining one hundred and twenty-nine killahs. 


BukM, 

Sgwpudi, 

Attari, 

Kalapareb, 

Buiambih, 
Tifiia, - 
Ksninlipur, 
Angholt, . 
Taichere, • 

ManWawata, • 
AiligirU, • 

Seakluaal, 
Sirhmda, 
Andliiyari, 
B^arcote, 
Achalkote, 
Nyaiurh, 
KUaadiaparab, - 
Ranpur, 
Paipalla, 


Zmindari. 


Bo. Kilhki 


contains 


■7 


REMARKS. 

Ko«r an lodcpendeat tribuUrf Mtbal. 
Tributary iiubjecl tu regulatiouB, 

Under Khiirda, 

Annexed to Limbai. Both of Uie 
above are Btill rfoieuibered os KbaS' 
daits which were wrested frun the oid 
feudal Chiefs by the Khurda Rajaa. 

^ Tributary MehaU exeoipt tVott 
^ l«tiOBS, 

Aimexed to Khurda. 

Ttibutary. 


I 

-) 




l^riiu attd the two following’ belong 
^ I w to ih' of Kerar Muhatuutt 

Tributary. 


Baopnr, 

coatg.' 


^hran, 

liithci'i. 

Bakahirs 

BdRpur, 

Parnkhud. 

Chattergerbp 


f Now annexed to Kliuida and the 
( gir of Malud aud Maoikpatam. 


Ghoomser, ... 

Kalicote. ... I 

Khrlo Akgerh or Hatgerh. . I 

Chagatti| ... i 

Mohen. • - . | 

Shirgerh. ... : 

Palur. - - . I 

Tduliy Ragbuaathpur, . [ 


Tins, and the apvpii tollowing Hill T*- 
tatHs, die now Mil In (he (•a>ij.<m if--- 
tiict. They wt-n* hi p.(i.itodftui>i i 
about 1730 A. 1>. Tioy m'a » ■ ■ 
BrilHh (juvetiiiiiedt o. Mad;, i .t 'it 1 
revenue ol Jiuaily ibt'.-' Li : «t 1. •- 
pees including the BsUI<*ik mtu wiu^u 
tbcy haye beealaUeily ->oUsUvtdoo. 
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or Bagbhfi|i< Tb« juwdktiw lha kit tlK Rtja of Kliftid*, «• 
tended from the IMinanA to the boHkn of Kimedy in Ganjam, conpikT 
ing 139 Kiliaha, Gerha,«r hill estate*, exclusive of those situated within Mi 
own Zeffiindari. Hie above Mmber talUe* exactly wtth that given in tho 
Ayin Acberi, the author of which observes, “ In Cuttack are one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts (killahs,) subject to the command of GejapatL” 
The other two Rajas had under them altogether fifly-two Zemindaris and 
seventy-nine kiliah dniaions ; and the seven Zemindu's mentioned fifly-six 
ditto, containing one hundred and one killahs—all exclusive of their own 
estates, and the dependent killahs situated within them. The detail of the 
arrangements adopted by Raja Man Sinh for the disposal and management 
of the above important class of estates, cannot be very interesting to the 
general reader, but 1 shall nevertheless introduce an extract from some old 
revenue accounts in my posscs-sion, nhich describe those arrangements, as 
the documents in question are certainly highly curious, and they are not 
devoid of utility to those who have any concern in the administration of Cut¬ 
tack, and the two adjoining districts of Ganjam and Midnapore. I have 
added to the translation from the Persian statement, a column shewing the 
present state and circumstances of the kuiabs which remain under Cuttack. 

EXTRACT. 

Statement of Killajat, in the jungles and hills under Zemindars, subject 
to tribute (Peshkasb) according to the allotment of Raja Man Sinh in 999 

Aodi. 

Under the Raja of Khhrda whose Manseb is that of 3500 are placed 
exclusive of Mehals, thirty-one Zemindars, and two hundred killal s. 

The Raja’s own estate of Kh6rda, one Zemindari, contains seventy-one 
killahs, viz. Khhrda, Rathipur, Ber Gerli, Sissopal, Jharpareh. Kuplijicrsad, 
Paterpnreh, Nonepur, Jamkfaely, Tapang, Chalarma, Lai Sinh, Gangparch, 
Malipareb, Dfimdhma, Palib, Ramesar, Manibaudb, Mankgor^ Mangoq 
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The Raja's own estate of killah AJ. one Zemindari and one killah. 


Dependent Hindu Sirdars, twenty-three Zeraindaris, containing forty* 


one killahs. 


Kankv 

RjriiM, 

Kojaiig 

Kokilo Dip, 

Hurrituiir, 

Marirapw, 

Biihrapiirf 

Jsaknrrera, 

Cbedn, • 

Darpan, 

Dhultang, • 

Daljura, • 

Chatter, 

Amiher, 

Balbupur, 

Aleapr, 

Nattiggree, 

Kalupareh, 

Bkhma Badrak, 

Nouaidh. 

Bannatree, 

Alfip;dila, 

Ksijug, 


Zemiaiari. 

Kittahi. 

1 

2 

1 

8 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


X 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


REMARKS. 

The flrit nine of Iheae are now Tri¬ 
butary Ritatea occupying the Eaatern 
Oieinon of the Rajwara. The tenth lie* 
on the weetern aide under the hill and is 
held at a Tribute hut aubject to the re¬ 
gulations of the British floTeriinieut like 
tje preceding. Tew of the others haea 
retained even the appellatieii of killah 
to the present day and the control of 
the Riy a of AI uTsr them has loug ueaaed, 


In PerguBsab Bargoa^ 


Under the Zemindar of Keonjhar are fifteen Zemindaria anJ fifty-fire kil* 
lahs. 


His own E-st'.itc one Zemindari, containing eleven killulis, vu. Aiiandpnr, 
Sikri, &c. four killahs, Mitaglier, and others name uiiknowii. 

Dependent Chiefs fourteen Zemindaris, having twenty-four killahs. 


Denkhanal, - • 

Shganda, 

Kantajher, • ■ 

Dltolgerb, • • 

Ragree, 

Pa^imkot, 

Awalek, - • . 

Baghpariih, • > 

Baira.ii pur, . - 

Cnoghanda, 

Kaptigerb, . 

AmlioUatia, Pyosan Oral, 


Zewandari. 


Kiltalu. 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

a 


RE.H.4RKS. 

The first of these it now one of the 
principal of the liidepiMidiiiit Triiiuiarjr 
Mebals. The 2iidTiibutary but subject 
to the Regulations. Few ol the others re- 
tain the uaaie of Killah and none the privi- 
j lege ol paying at a fiaeil aeseaament The 
Zeniindai’a authority is now confined to 
I Keonjbar. 
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Under the Zemindar of MoherbeRj twelve Zeminderit coptainiqg foitjr* 
twe Ji^ahs. 


Hie own £<tate, owe Zemindari oontainiiiR eighteen killshB, Vis. Bhimj 
Bb6ni, Mantri, Hariharpur, Dewalia, Pbruia, Karkackna, BamanhiUU, $ir- 
honda, and small insignificant forts, ten. 


Hepeudent Chiefs, eleven Zemindaris having twenty-four killahs, viz. 



ZemiiuUti. 

Killalu. 

Nilgtri, • - . 

1 

10 

8iukbit6ni» - . • 

J 

1 

Bambtibm* i - . 

i 

1 

Vihiharhai. - • . 


1 

Na'’siiibpiir| • . • 

Bvbiit - - 

Tyarcband, . , • 

Jamcuiitia, • • • 

1 

4 

Chargerh, - - . 

Tulmundu, • . . 

Jaaiispal. . 


2 


KEMAReS. 

Ob« of Ilt4‘'<7uttftck Tributary Milufli* 
New au liicle,>e&deBt £btata. 

f One of (he Jungle Estates io tbe Bfid* 
i( uepore Uistrict. 

\ In Ctiitat'k at the mouth of theSabaa- 
1 leklia 

DtU >■ 

Oup of tho Ctftittok kilfubs. 

X)aio. 


Under the Zemindar of Bisbenpnr, are twelve Zemindari^ and twenty- 
nine killahs. 


Ills own Estate one Zemindari comprising firtcen killahs. 


Oependent Chiefs, eleven Zemindars, b.iving fourteen killahs; 


Mvsirtftl. 

Kfrngeth uT Giimi*erb, 

T iMoak, 

K > oserh, 

Manbhfim« 

SiuhLhiiin, • • 

Baman'ihfin. 

or B'.ilb6T?, . 
Bsguhiiia or Nagbltbn, 

Raipur, • • 



Zemindari. 

Kii ahs 

- 


1 

1 

- 


1 



1 

•» 


1 

• 


1 



a 



% 

• 


1 

- 


1 



i 


fiEllfAHK 8 . 

IVfost of rbese are locluUat! la (hs 
of Midoapuru Mfctn.Afrifi heion^s #tlll 
Btsh apur itaclfj lu liio J'iugloMvlial 
Zilluft 


'' M^ -Otani dnentionr that Bbgsai 

i wiih Raipure m OriNa^faraod anei- 
cnily part of the Zamiodari 
Bisbanpur. Ttoey wera aiintsad 
ibu tair dvraa Ghakleh ui A« 
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Under the Zemindar ofFutlibabad seven Zemindars contiuning seven¬ 
teen killahs. 


His own Zemindari, Futtihabad, &c. containing two killahs. 
Dependent Zemiudaiis six. containing fifteen killahs. 


Bahorii, 

Gbtuits, 

MyaBcbara, 
Nsnyoul or Taraiul, 
Kvlnidt. 

NjrHwa kbsU^ 




Zemi/tdari. 

KiUakt. 

- 

* 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

. 

. 

1 

fl 

- 

• 

1 

1 

- 

• 

1 

1 


m 

1 

9 

1 


I REMARKS. 

I Belong chiefly to Midiiapure« 
t Ghatsila it now, I believe the reei- 
f deoce of the MartmhGeib Zeoiitidar. 

Mynachiira and Nanyoul be on the 
Eaeteru tide of the Midnapitre dittrict. 
the irregular ttrafgUiig Juntdietfon 
both of Um Cuttack and Midnapore 
Chiefs amte or course unaToidubly 
from the scattered |*fteit>ffn of the Getho 
placed umler them. 


Under the Zemindar of Naratngerh, six ZeQuiidaris> containing 17 killahs. 
His own Zemindari contains four killahs. 

Dependent Zemindaris five, containing thirteen fisrti. 


l)h*riiida,Ac. 
Belikdurpttr, 
GUarbebar. 
Partab Bhao, 
Bariaaakar. 




Zemiadtri. 

KPbh. 

• » 

• 

1 

4 

• • 

• 

1 

9 

• 


1 

2 

- 

.. 

1 

4 

- 


X 

I 


REMARKS. 


Under chai^ (of Smmeh) the Zemindar of Karar Cmb six Zemindaris, 
having eight killahs. 


Bis own one 2^mindari, containing two killahs. 


Dependent (Tabidaran) five, containing six killahs. 


Chatna, ... 

ZmniiaH. 

X 

Killab. 

X 

Dbawarpareh. ... 

X 

X 

Gatb OoiraU ... 

1 

X 

Kyarchaad, ... 

1 


CbvutaMi, Ac.. ; 

X 

2 
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Under the 2ieinindtr of Nag or BagbL^m. 


His own Zemindari one, containing two killahs. 


Rajrarh 

Cwhum(>iai 

Dhuwalgerh, 





Zewnndari. 

XiUakt. 

. 



1 

1 

. 

• 

- 

a 

1 

. 

. 


1 

•1 

• 

- 

- 

1 

1 
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Badshahi Thanehs under Cuttack, - -- .- ..--21 
-under Bengal, 4 

Established in old times by Itaja Man Sinh 99f) Amice. Cuttack, Pip- 
ley Nciir, Talmal, I’aclierali, Jujipiir, Badrak, .Soro, Ramna, Ba.stali, Jella- 
sore, Fntuhubad, Narain (Jerltj and Midnapore; the four last under Bengal. 


Under Kam Garklian; Mal6d, Telingapentli, Santrapnr, Clialtiab, Saraa- 
gerli, and Maliulpur. Under Hasim Beg Khan : Naltigri, Aleroghir Shirgerh. 

Under Shiijaa-nd-din, I’atleh Gerb, Slnijaa Gerli, Paikani, Ahraedpirr.An- 
diyari.Tiran.Gopc, Kiijang.andRynto, bolli of which hitter ones were broken 
npby the Zi'inindars. Mohammed Taki Khan after the seizure of Raja Ram- 
Chander Deo planted twentj-two thanehs for the protection an<’ subjugation 
of Rajwara Irom Bulw'anta to Baupur, hut they were all removed excepting 
Balanta when Bir Kishore Deo succeetled to the Raj by order of tbc King. 


Whilst the ministers of Akber thus wiSPii lelt the turbulent feudal chiefs 
or Khetri Zeniiii.lars to the management of those who from their local rank 
and hereditary i.dliietu'e were best qualihed to control tlieiii, they consider¬ 
ed It expedient to adopt also with very little \aiiation the system which 
they found iM .ing for the administration of the afl'airs of the Kot. or as 
they called them tl.c K/talueh lands, that is the country anne.\ed to the Im¬ 
perial Dewauui. The only marked change which tiiey introduced, indeed, 

0 4 * 
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waa that of tranalatin^ all the iiiteoiith and faarab aoanding Uria deaig^nati- 
ona of tbioga and offices, into more familiar Persian terms of corresponding 
import. 

The Kkands and Bissees now became Pergunnahs; the Police and Re¬ 
venue Officers, rhowdiKi* ^nd Vilaity (MofussiJ or Provincial) Canungos, 
or generally Tal6kdars, the heads of villages Mohaddams; and tl«e villages 
theiiiaelves Moiizns. The larger territorial division of Sircar sras perhaps 
arbitrary, snggesied by considerations of financial convenience, w may 
Imv« been c»>|)ied from the iJria Dandpat. The term Mehal, or plural Me- 
kalat, by which the Re»enue lauds were designated in contradistinction 
to Killajat or the Military ditto, comprized in Akber's time, each, several 
Pergiinnabs, and answered nearly to the modern Chakleh, though it is now 
applied to every petty estate or interest separatelj' engaged for whk, the 
Collectoc. 


The Revenue Officers of the khaliseh lands, called Chowdris and Vi¬ 
laity Canungos, or generally Talhkdars, certainly acquired no new rights 
Under the Mogul Government. We find them on all occasions acting 
with the Mokaddams as the fixed hereditary local O.hccrs of the state, 
dischaiging some of their functions in relation to their Pergunnahs jointly, 
others separately and iudependently,>~exerciBing in short the same privi¬ 
leges, and enjoying the same-percentage and profits, under the new as 
under the old system of things. Amongst the chief of their duties w*ra 
the collection of the Government Revenue assessed on their several divi¬ 
sions, the Control of Police, the adjustment of disputes relating to the 
Peigunnah generally, and the enforcement of all the government orders 
und instructions relative to the assignment and appropriation of lands. 
Their acknowledged profits were five per cent, on the collections, certain 

• Tie eailervf (le A jin Arbrri nji, niwillnir of the Slleh of Bern,—" In tU( eenstrj tlej onH 
the dmAi-i, Deemookbee: the CsaKnye,, DespolKMkh ; the MoktiUtm, Pmtfl and tlie PMtmru, KnU 
tanue.” 
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perquisite)) on fishery, orchards, produce of the jungles, &c. ftlie l^hatkar, 
Jdlkar and Banker;) taxes on Trade (Muteharfa;) the privilege of granting 
leases to new settlers in villages where there were no Mokaddaras; and 
the less distinctly avowed, though not less profitable, perquisite of granting, 
free of nnt and selling, small portions of the lands called “ Banjar Kha- 
le) Aamma,** or waste unoccupied and unassessed land, which had either 
■ever been subject to rent, or had been deserted for years. The Mokad* 
dams under them exercised privileges of a nearly corresponding nature and 
degree. They were often separated with their villages entirely from the 
control of the Talfikdars, when their oppression had become intolerable, 
or they could purchase the favour of the ruling power. We fiad these 
persons constantfy addressed jointly with the ryots and cultivators, in aD 
die perwannehs and finnans both of the local and Supreme Governments, 
according to the well-known form, “ Let the Chowdris and Canungos, 
the Mokaddams, the ryots and cultivators of Pergnnnah, so and so, sircar, 
so and so, know.” If other evidence were wanting, the names and desig¬ 
nations of their offices would clearly explain the light in which they were 
viewed by the Moguls. Cliowdri or Mokaddam signify simply chief or head 
—Vilaity Canungo, the local or provincial Officer of account. The Chow- 
dri Talhkdar has been always treated under the British Government as a 
proprietor of land, and the ambiguity of the designation of Chief, prevents 
the error of such a view of his condition being apparent at first sight. Hie 
CanuBgo Talfikdar has never been taken notice of in discussions regarding 
the land tenures of India. His denominatkm is so clearly indicative of a 
merely officutl tenure and occupation, that the most determined advocate 
of Zemindari rights would hardly perhaps maintain his claim to be called ■ 
Proprietor of the soil, though undoubtedly the title of both descriptions of 
Talfikdars stands on precisely the same footing. To control and superin¬ 
tend these local Officers of the old r^iine, and to maintain the principles 
of the new settlement inviolate, the offices of Sadder Canungo and Sadder 
Chowdri were instituted by Akber, or rather his Dewan ToOral Mall. The 
Sadder Chowdris, Canungos, and tfccir establishments, should be carefully 
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diatinguished from the Vihdty or local and country Chpwdris and Canon* 
gos, the Officer* of the former Hmdu Government. Whilst the latter were 
all Urias, the newly created Offices were invariably filled by natives of Ben¬ 
gal. This circumstance of country and descent, has latterly been almost 
the only distinction between the two, ns the four Sadder Canu^gos of Cut¬ 
tack and many of their Gomashtebs contrived in process of time to obtain 
the management of a great number of Talhks, and became Talfikdars, when 
their utility as checks and controllers must of course in a great measure 
have ceased. The situation of Sadder Chowdri has long ago altogether 
disapj)cared. 

Down to the conquest of the Province by the British arms, the functions 
and situation of the Chowdri and Canungo Talhkdars and the Mokad- 
dams, remained precisely as I have above generally explained them. All 
Pergunnahs in the Marhatta accounts (with very few exceptions) are found 
entered as divided into the Talhks of Chowdris and C'unungos named after 
the holder. Taluka Chowdri, Taluka Sadder Canungo, Taluka Canungo 
Vihiity, See. and the separated or Mazktir! villages of such Mukaddams as 
had been entirely emancipated from their control, with certain alienated 
lands known by names and revenue terms which it is unnecessary here to 
mention. But on the introduction of the British Government and regulati¬ 
ons, all parties whose names ajipeared in llie jiulilic aecounts of the preced¬ 
ing administration as answerable for or iiitriisled with the collection of the 
public dues, were forthvvith acknowledged not only as Zemiudurs, hut as 
proprietors of the land comprized in their Zemintlaria. V)'halcver may be 
thought of the policy of this admission and the advantages tliat have rtsidled 
from it, that it was founded on an erroneous view of the state of things un¬ 
der llic native Goverciueiit, seems to me to be beyond all question. How 
did this error, wliicli seems to have been as generally prevalent every w here 
else as in Cullai k, originate ? I think its origin and prevalence may be 
a.sci ibed eliiefly to three causes; 1st. the want of a proper distinction being 
made between the rights and circumstances of the real ancient Zemindars 
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of the country, and those officers called by the Moguls Tal&kdars or by 
whatever other name, who exercised hereditarily the management and col¬ 
lection of the domains of the state; 2nd. the confused and inaccurate appli¬ 
cation of the term Zemindar by the natives of the country themselves, lorfg 
before the accession of the British Government, which was probably a prin¬ 
cipal cause of the want of discrimination above noticed ; 3rd. the failure to 
distinguish between the inheritance and sale of an office (a practice probably 
peculiar to the Hindus) and the inheritance and sale of the land with 
'Which that office was connected and concerned. 

On the real and essential difference existing between the two classes in 
Orissa, properly called Zemindar and Talhkdar, I have already said enough. 
The former were the feudal Chiefs or Barons of the land, holding their 
estates by a title of property, and accountable to their sovereign only for 
the performance of aueh services, military or otherwise, as the condition 
of their tenure imposed. The latter were the hereditary Officers of Re¬ 
venue and Police, on the widely extended domains of the superior Rtya 
himself. 

With regard to the second source of error which is indeed intimately 
connected with the first, 1 would observe that we may trace four different 
senses in which the term Zemindar has been at different and successive 
periods used and understood in this country. In the days of Akber and 
his successors down to some period of A urangzeb's reign, it was confined 
strictly to tlie old feudal Lords and Chiefs such as 1 have before descrHwd, 
who were the ancient original Bbhyans, Bbhpatis, or Zemindars. 2nd. At 
different periods of the Mogul and Mahratta government, Zemindaris were 
occasionally created in imitation of the Hindu practice, either by separating 
off a number of village$ from adjoining Peigunnahs, or by allotting one or 
more Pergunnaht of the kbaliseh land, as fixed assignments, to somedistin* 
giiished Chief or able Revenue Officer, Mussclman or Hindu, to answer a 
particular purpose. These creationa were apparently common id Bcogaf.and 
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no doubt) have contributed greatly to puzzle and. entangle the question of 
^eiBjadan rights as relating to that province.* There we about five or six 
inaiaiices of the kind in Cuttack subsequent to Raja Man Sinh’s time, of 
vrhicii the Zemiudari composed of Pcrgunnah Kfirdfe, Antmdh, and Kal- 
jfiri, created as late as 17!t0—90, A. D. is the most remarkable case. Thn 
new tenure (bus created would be naturally of rather a mixed and ambi¬ 
guous nature. It was obviiiu.>dy by no means the policy or general prac- 
tioe of the Mogul Government to raise up sm keraiUarif nobility, though 
(hey might occasionally adopt proceedings leading to that result, to an¬ 
swer some special end. Jf we look to the proper original import of the 
■word Zcmimlitr, tlie tenure in question would have some claims to be con ¬ 
sidered as involving a righft of property in the soil: but it we try the ttatHK 
of the grant by the contents of the sunnud or deed itself which conferred 
it, we must unhesitatingly class the Zemindani so created, as nothing 
higher than a Talfikdari, or a mere official trust, <rt thn description ooUed 
Ihtimam. Instead of military service which the yteUcy of the Musadaian 
government did not recfuire, the khidmat or service enjoined in the Ze- 
miiiduri sunnuds to which I refer, is tliat of keeping up a good police and 
paying a certain fixed revenue. The remuneration to he enjoyed in retimn 
is always distinctly indicated, viz. the Nancar, Itassfiin and Lowazinieli, 
or percentage and perquisites. The old Talfikdars, where Pergmtmhs 
were thus granted, continued sometimes to exist in a dependent capacity ; 
sometimes were altogether ousted or bought out. .3r(l. In latter times as the 
V^our aotl regularity of the old system hecanie |■»•l.lvll, llic C'howdri aud 
(hinUngo Talfikdars came to be known ns the Zmtudan of their IVrgiin- 
nahs generally- TheirTalfiks were not, to Im; sure, entered in the public 
accounts as Zennndari.s, nor would any single Taliikdur cull hiinseb' a Zo- 
laiadar, but they assumed conjointly the distinction of Pergunnali Zeiaia* 
dars and were so termed often by the ruling power. It is ettnous and nol 
iinunportaiit io remark that whilst the TalAkdors became thus exalted to 

* They WSJ be in geneial dit0a(aiA«4 br tksit tfoiselMn tppcllationi u RajsliaU, KalnM. 
WiiUu,gaUilwbsd, Fattebpur, Sic. 
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tb« rank of Zemindar, die proper ZcBiiodars mounted a step big bi»r and 
styled thpinHelves Riyas. Before even the British accession, and certainly 
over since that period, every hill and iuogle Zemindar of Orissa has been 
pleased invariably to adopt the style and title of Raja. At the great Man 
Sinh’s setUeinent we dud three Zemindars only acknowledged as such, viz. 
the three Princes of the Royal family. AH the other feudal Chiefs were 
classed in the rank of Khandaits, Sirdars, and Zemindars. The fourth and 
laat mode of applying the title of Zemindar is ae under the Britisii govern¬ 
ment, when every class and description of persons engaging in chief with 
the Collector for payment of revenue, obtains, on all occasions, the dignity 
and benefit resulting from that appellation. We may distinguish no less 
than aeven different grades of persons holding offices and tenures connected 
with land, who appear in the Collector's accounts as Zemindars, and abso* 
lute proprietors of the soil: 1st. Tlie ancient Zemindars (now Rajas) of the 
kiliab estates. 2nd. Zemindars of Mogul and MarhaUa creation, bolding 
one or more Pergonnahs, as Chrdes, dtikan, Shahahad, &c. 3rd. The Chow> 
dri and Caiiiingo T.iUikdars. 4tli. The independent (Ma/Jcfiii) Mokuddams. 
filh. ^illag^• accountants, rallcii .Serberakars, and K&rjis who sometimes 
managed their villages and p.iid the rents to the MarhaUa government. 6th. 
The head-men (Pursettis) of patnalis, or villages l ontaining ineiely houses 
with little or no arable land attached. 7th. The holders and proprietors Of 
petty alienated portions of land called Kheridali, resumed jagirs, service 
lands (iMouajib), iic. &c. 

It is of some importance to my argument to consider how far the testl^ 
nooy, either direct or incidental, of tim best writers of the country, supports 
the view which 1 have taken of the original essential difference between the 
Mogul Zemindars, and the great Revenue Officers called Chowdris and 
Cannngos, or more generally Talfikdars; and of the confusion created 
in latter Umest by the inaccurate and indiscriminate application of the foi^ 
mer term. 
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On Ae only occasions when the author of Ae Ayin Acberi mentions Ze¬ 
mindars, the word is used enAcly in Ae sense 1 contend for, that is, 
as designating the class of Military Chiefs and feudatories, bound by their 
tenure to furnish troops, &c. for the service of the state. He mentions se¬ 
veral Rajput Zemmdars (sometimes expressly under that denominatioa, 
someAnes as Bhhmis) commanding bodies of I'roops in Berar, in the account 
of which Shbeh also, he observes, that Ae Chowdri is here called Desmukh, 
Canungo, Despandia, &c. but does not explain the natare of the duties of 
Aoae officers. In treating of the Shbeh of Bengal likewise, he sAtes, after 
recounting the amount of the revenue, “ And the Zemindars (who are most¬ 
ly Koits)* furnish also 23,330 cavalry, 8,01,138 infantry, 170 elephants, 
4260 cannon, and 4400 boats.” In a passage which occurs in part 3rd. des- 
eribing the duties of Ae Foujdar, the word Zemindar has been erroneously 
used by the translator Mr. Gladwin. The original runs thus, “ When a Bu- 
xerger, (husbandman or ryot,) or an Amil Gu*4r of the Khaliseh, or a Jagir- 
dar, may prove refractory, he shall endeavour first to bring him back to his 
duty by fair words which the translator renders, “ Whenever a Zemindar 
or a Collector of the Royal or Jagir land.” 

If Ae Royal domains, or Khaliseh lands, were really held, under Ae Mo- 
gul government, by a number of large jtroprietors, wbeAer called Zemindar, 
or by whatever other name, it seems scarcely conceivable, that all mention 
of, and allusion to, such a class, should have been omitted in Ae chapter of 
Ae Ayin Acberi, (viz. part 3,) which treats expressly of the famous ten year’s 
settlement of Ae imperial lands, and the arrangements and system of ma¬ 
nagement therewith connected. No one can peruse that chapter wiAout 


*The rmiwk tbst tb« Bengal Zgaiodar* are mostly Koitt or Cayatthas, mho are of tbe SRokarra- 
ran, or mixed impure breed, inferior e?en to Sudras, may seem partly at Tariioce with what I'have iri> 
raoced, but it should be rceidleoted, that, as 1 have already staled, the genuine Cshetriya# are consi¬ 
dered to be extinct, in many parts of tbe country, and that these who now repieient and stand in the 
place of the regal and military class, are often of very inferior entraotioa. It will be seen, on refisrenee 
to tbe lists of Kings in tbe work now referred to, that, ont of fire dynasties of sovereign Princes who 
mted over Genre I>esa or Bengal^ prior to tbe htobammedaB eooqaef I, the first only were Kbetris; the 
four last Koita. 
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being strack by the fact, that the entire bnainem of settlement and collecti¬ 
on, is described as lying bettreen the husbandman and the officers of die ge- 
veniment, called the Amil, Tepnkchi, and Treasurer, conducted through the 
interrention of certain local functionaries, who are styled the Shikdar, Ksur- 
khn, Mokoddaio, and Fatw^ri. It would be superfluous to quote particular 
passages, in illustration of what is so abundantly clear, from the whole tenor 
of the portiou of the work alluded to. It cannot surely be itnagioed, that, 
if a class of so much importance as Zemindars and Proprietors had then ex¬ 
isted in the Khaliseh land, no reference should ever once be made to their 
existence and interests, in speaking of the payments of the Ryots to the 
Officers of Government; the settlements to be made with them; the mea¬ 
surements of the land; the accounts of the same to be kept, and the parties 
by whom those accounts were to be signed and countersigned. By the 
Shikdar* and Karkun, in this place, are meant, I apprehend, the Chowdri 
and Canuiigo Talhkdars, likethose of Orissa, or persons performing similar 
functions. Sliikdar implies very nearly the same as Talukdar, the one de¬ 
signation signifying literally, holder or manager of a division; the otberi 
holder of an allotment or dependency. The Chowdri, is, twice onlys tbs* 
I can discover, mentioned by that appellation express, throughout the Ayin 
Acberi; first, in the account of the-Sfibeh of Berar, and second, in the part 
about Syerghal, which is defined to mean either money, jicnsions, or land 
bestowed as milk and madadmash. The passage is this, “Vai'ious illicit 
practices having been discovered, the Syerghal of the Afghans and 
th is of the Khaliseh, were annexed to the Exchequer.” 

The same indirect and incidental evidence may be draw'n from Perish 
teh, whose history extends down to the death of Acber iu A. D. IflOfi. In 
the cases where be mentions Z(!mindars, it is almost invariably S^miada- 
ran o Rayt/an Deccan, Zemindars and Princes of tlm Deooan; Zemindaran 

* In BMigal, SliiLdu bu become an lieredtUrj title or BppeUfttioii Uke Chowdri, Bakibee- 
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of the hilli» fcc. and tlMf are Kpraaeatod as powcrfal chiefc 
possessing forts, armies, and p^itical iafamce, aach aa to this day airetiie 
attributes of Khetri and Rajput Chieb. it is carioas enoagh, that, in near¬ 
ly evasy mslance where his translator Dow has hatrodnced the word Ze- 
Mtadto-k and more espeeially in those b# interesting passages of Ferishteh, 
which touch upon the internal arrangwnents andinstitations of the empire, 
the term has been gratuitously foisted in, and is not to be found in the ori¬ 
ginal. As a guide to future enquirers, 1 shall point out some of these errors 
which have attracted my notice. Dow states of Snltan Dalin, “ Whererer 
the King marched, there was an order for the Sfibdis, ZmiMdan, Fouj- 
darSk fcc. to meet him." This is, merely the translator's explanation of thn 
sense of the passage. The original is, “ Sultan Balin made it a rule, that, 
whenever he returned from his army, the hsad-oCcen and respectable 
men, (^Sudhr-o-Ak&bir,) came to meet him and offer presents.” When the 
same Prince goes to Snnargaon, in pursuit of the rebel Togral, Dow makes 
the Zemindhr of that place Join him with his troops ; the original says only, 
**. Dhcy Rai the Zahit or local governor.” In the accounts of the reigns of 
Feroee 9nd and AUa-ud-deen, the wont Amnt, used by Ferishteh, is twice 
erroneously translated Zemindar. In the description of the latter reign, a 
still more important inaccuracy occurs, in the account of the King’s mea¬ 
sures, for improving both the condition of his ryots, and the revenues of 
Ae Royal Rxchequer. Zemindaxs and farmers are not once mentioned by 
Perishtoh, but it is observed, that, as the Chowdris and Mokaddams were 
very oppressive in their behavionr towards the ryo6 (zeberdest), they 
were set aside, and their dues (ueyieA) resumed, so that they who had be- 
fsn worn fine clothes, rode on horses and affected all the state of Arans^ 
were now reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty. In the history of Moham¬ 
med Third's reign, the term Zemindar is again gratuitously introduced 
by Dow, as follows, “ Nizam Bam, a Zeminibr, possessed of some lands 
in Oude, collected a mob of the discontented farmers and rebelled.^ The 
original text, which is obscure in my copy, calls him an Amir of some kind, 
but never once makes use of the word Zemindar. Again, in pages fil and 
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M, (vol. ii.) during Ftroze Third** iieign, Zemindarg of Gornkpore and Kut^ 
ter are mentioned by Dow, whore Feriahtdi diatinctly caUattero MokmUimt, 
Zemiudars as well aa Mokaddams of Atava, are, it is true, in one partapo* 
ken of by the Persian historian, but he elsewhere also alludes to Raii and 
Rajas of the same district. On the deposition of Abo Bekitw, the translator 
observes, that the Zemindars, in various, parta of the empire, fell upon hia 
followers and masaacred them. The original says, “ the ryots and others 
murdered them.” Whilst the designation so often repeated, has been thus 
constantly introduced into Dow’s translation, in a manner Quite unwarranted 
either by the sense or language of the text, it is strangely omitted, sometimes, 
in parts where it does occur in the original. Thus, Ferishteb, speaking of the 
warlike operations of the Emperor Mohammed Third, md the vigour of Ua 
goveriiinent during the early part of his reign, says, “ He conquered the en¬ 
tire Carnatic, from sea to sea, taking possession of part of the counb-jr and 
obliging the Rajas of the other portion to pay tribute, and, from dread of 
his prowess, the Rais and Zemindars thronghont the empire became aubmia- 
sive and obedient, and waited on the court to discharge their several duties 
and offices." Dow renders the passage simply as follows, “ He soon aAer 
aeduoed the Carnatic, to the extremities of the Deccan, and from sea to 
aea, obliging all the Rajas to pay him tribute, by which means he again fill¬ 
ed the tewsury with money.” Tbelaat ofCot. Dow’s mistakes, which I shall 
notice, ie one that has led the ingmiioas anthor of the essay on Asiatic Mo¬ 
narchies, to imagine a support to one (though not a material) part of his 
argnment, which does not in reality exist. The translator sayt of the fa¬ 
mous Farid, alias Sber Shah, “When he arrived at bis Jagir (in the Sfibeh of 
Jonpur,) he actually pat hh resohition 1b practice, by rendering 'ustice to 
the poor, and reducing to order aoch of the Zemindars as opposed hie «V* 
thonty;” now (be original states simply, **The Afokodduffu of several vil¬ 
lages ba wg turbulent and refractory, beundlertookto reduce themto order.” 
Tbe word Zemindar never once •cQunraay whareia or near the passage. 


The ouly inference which I wonld draw fKm tha above, is, that, in those 
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times of the Mogul government, when the financial system of the empire 
existed in full vigour, the misapplication of the term Zemindar to the Chow- 
diw and Canungos of the Khaliseh lands, or to any inferior class, had 
not become genend in Hindustan. That the designations, and, perhaps 
too, the offices and rights of the two classes, were in latter times much con¬ 
founded together, is abundantly cleat. It cannot, of course, be expected, 
when we consider the vague, mutilated, and imperfect state of all Indian 
histories and revenue accounts, that the origin and progress of this confu¬ 
sion should admit of being explained with such precision as to remove all 
doubt, or difference of opinion. The first symptoms of it are perhaps to 
be observed during Auraiigzeb’s reign.* After his death, and especially 
from the time of Mohammed Shall, and the early period of the eighteenth 
century, we meet with frequent instances, in Firmans and Perwannehs, of 
the word Zemindar being either added after Chowdri and Cannngo, or 
substituted in lieu of those terms. la proof of this statement, I need only 
refer generally, to the numerous documents of the kind which are yet forth¬ 
coming, and may be consulted by those who fed interested in the discussi- 
Cb. Il will be observed, that they always purport to address, and convey 
•orders to, the whole body of persons connected, iu any way, with the land in 
a Pergunnah or Chakleb, belonging to the Khaliseh SheriJ'ch —the Aniils, 
Mutasaddis, Chowdris, Canungos, Mokaddams, ryots, and cultivators. It 
is superfluous to add, after what has been above stated, that the proper 

• Thefunou grant of Uie Zemiadari, Jic. of the 24-PerguDnahB lo ilic Gompany by Jaffor Ali Kban 
!■ 1784 A. D. fomiahoa an npt and cutioua illu.itration of the eatraordioary oonfasion whioh prerriled 
laltflriy, in regard to tbe deaignatioo of the head classca of middlo-men conneeted aritb the land. I 
fhall tboreforo gi« a tranalation of it from tho original, on the records of ihe Perdan OIRoe, “ Let the 
komiodars, Chowdris, Caaangos, Talukdars, nokaddams, Rjots and InhabitanU of the Chakleb of 
Boogloy, ke. in Boagal, know, that ainoe the oBce (or lorvioe) of the Zewisdarvind Ckncirmki and 
TaUhttri, as below, has been a.iiigned to the English Company, they must Ih, allowed lo cuter upon 
the foB exetoise and enjoyment of all the duties and privileges of the same, and the Ryon within the 
limiuof their Zemindari mast experienee no annayance. lest tho aforesaid Company constantly ex¬ 
ert themselvea to ioereate tho colUvation, and lot them pay vegularly the Revenue of the estate into the 

Exehoqner, ke. ke. Considering the above Company ai Eemindar and Cioa'dn, and yon will 

•How them to approprinte allthe perquisitoa and advantagei thereunto annexed, and feel assured that 
•11 their complainto and representations will be attended to." At the foot of Uio grant, the 24.Pergon- 
nahs are spemfied by name. In 4hit aanoad, tt saay beramarked, there is litUe enongb appearamc of a 
grant of land and proprietary rights. 
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Zemindan or feudal Chiefe being distinctly circumstanced, and tttbject 
to the obntrol of a difierent department of the state, viz. die Sultannat, 
or Niz&mat, could never of course be included in these official addresses, 
from the Kbaliseh or l>ewamii department, to the husbandmen and officers 
of all classes on the lands composing the imperial domains. 1 must not omit 
to notice the famous Firman of the Emperor Aurangzeb Alemgir, addressed' 
to Rashik Das, which has been translated and printed with former discus¬ 
sions regarding the Zemindari tenure. In this the “ Amils, Ghowdris, Ca- 
nungos, Mokaddhms, and Patwkris,” are frequently mentioned in every part 
and, in one instance, theexpression' is varied by writing “ Amins, Amils, Ze¬ 
mindars and others." If thedate and translation of the documeabasa strict¬ 
ly correct, it may be considered to evince an earlier application of the term 
Zemindar, to the officers of the Khaliselsland, than I should be on other 
grounds disposed to admit. 

The second cause of error, respecting Zemindari and I'aihkdari rights, 
which lias occurred to me, is the failure to discriminate between the sale of 
lands and of the offices connected with them. In Cuttack, the offices of 
Talhkdar and Mokaddam, were, in conformity with the universal Hindu 
practice, strictly hereditary; the rent or revenue of the lands payable to the 
state had been fixed and settled with reference to the capability of the soil, 
and the established rules for the division of the crop : and certain perqui¬ 
sites and emoluments were allotted to all parties concerned in the busi¬ 
ness of collection and management, which (together with illicit gains) ren¬ 
dered those situations, though less valuable than at present, still objects of 
solicitude and ambition to the class who alone were likely to hold them, 
under the native administration. Such being the case, it was a frequent 
practice of the Mogul government, to oblige the Talfikdars or Mazkfiri 
Mokaddams, when they had embezzled the revenues, or otherwise falleaiafe) 
arrears, to dispose of a portion of what they held, when the price obtained 
was invariably paid into the local treasmy in discharge of balances. The 
custom may be considered to indicate a recognition of property, on the part 
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of those classes of functionaries in their fffice$, (though the tslei in qneh* 
tion, termed Bye Sultani, in genera] bore liille the character ofvoliintarjf 
and unconstrained transfers,) but certainly cannot be held to establidi any 
title of property in the soil itself. In most cases, the thtng sold is carefully 
defined to be the whole or a share of the Talfikdari and Cbowdrahi, of 
the Talfikdari and Wilaity Ganungoship, or of the Mokaddami of a Talfik 
or ullage. Occasionally there is some aml>iguky, where a single village 
eidy is disposed of, but 1 am persuaded that no person could rise from the 
pei'usal of a ouroher of such deeds of sale of the old times, without being 
satisfied, that they transfer nothing more than a hereditary official tenure in 
a villapr or villages, or portion of a Taliik. the profits attaching to which 
ans defined in the margin or endorsement, as well a.s the fixed revenue as> 
naurt*. called the Tankhah Raqmi and Jamma Kemal. 1 observe, that, in 
the very first of the cases brought forward in the appendix to Sir J. Shore’s 
Minute, on the permanent settlement, as an instance of the sale of lands in 
Bengal, the thing disposed of is distinctly stated to be, two-sixteenths of the 
Chundraki* of Kisnat Pergunnah Fattehjaiijpur, sold by Kanud Chowdri to 
Hari Sircar. 

In like manner, I a[ijM'ehend tliat the sense of the words Malik and 
Milkial, which occur generally in the Cuttack deeds of sale, as in those 
of « anoilar nature in Bengal and elsewhere, must, iu any consistent and 
intrlligilAc Vi*W of the case, he bold to apply only to the office and per* 
quisites of the seller, implying that he eiyoyed them hereditarily, by a 
tenure independent of the will of any local superior, in contradistinction 
to an held by a mere Gomashteh, or ephemeral agent at the pleasazc 
of another. Indeed, the MilkuU, or right of property asserted, ismostcomi 
monly and distiinctly stated to refor to the Giowdralii.t Canungoi, and 
Mokaddammi. If such wow not the case, it would follow that theaamo 

* SltnfioaarClMm’ilii. 

t Or Anfuse Uheituruljjp, Canoafosliip, «ad olDne of Mol>d<l»m. 
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land might have two different kinds of absolute proprietors, for Mokad* 
dams, who had the right of selliag'tbeir Mokaddarami, existed (in Cuttack 
at least) on the Tal6k of every Chowdri and Canungo, who might similarly 
dispose of his Tal6kdari or a part of it. The difficulty vanishes when we 
view them, asy what they nnquestionably were, offices connected with the 
land, of different degrees of authority and importance, each having its distinct 
duties and perquisites. In the Southern Pergunnahs, formerly under the 
Khfirda Rajas, where the heads of villages and accountants retain their old 
Hindi appellation of Padhan and Bho'i, we find them constantly selling shares 
of their Padhanee and Shot Girt, or offices of chief and accountant, with a 
proportionate allotment of the service lands and llassfim attached; and 
these transfers, the real nature of w liich it is impossible to mistake, serve to 
throw a strong light on the character of similar transactions in otiicr [)arts, 
where the use of terms of doubtful import, has invested the subject with a 
degree of ambiguity which probably will never be altogether dispelled. 

Actual sales of land, or rather ground, were not however unknown un¬ 
der the native administration of Ciillack, and wherevi'r it was clearly in¬ 
tended to sell such, so many bigas are plainly stated in the Qohalehs to be 
the subject of transfer, without any periphrasis as to the Zemindari, Ta- 
Ifikdari, or Mokaddammi right in them. .Such sales however wore confined 
to a particular description of land called Arazi Banjar Kltarij Jantma, or 
ground, waste, unoccupied, and unassessed, in the disposal of which the 
Talfikdars and Mokaddaras were allowed by prescription to exercise con- 
piderahle privileges. If only two or three higas were sold for the building 
of a house, patna, &c. or disposed of as rent free, the individual Talbkdar 
or Mokftddam executed the deed, with the sanction of the ruling power, 
implied by the necessary attestation of the Sadder Canungo, or his agent: 
if a larger quantity as a batti, or so, was to he assigned away, the deed of 
transfer was executed jointly by the Chowdris, Canungos, and Mokaddam, 
or Mokaddams. Thm modn of transfer gave rise to a curious tenure in the 

Ff 
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district of Cuttack, called Kharideh or purchased, and Milk Kharidakt 
which often comprized much \alusihle land, owing to good land being frau¬ 
dulently alienated, instead of the Baajar which the deeds set forth, and 
they formed a constant subject oi scrutiny and resumption on the ^art of 
the Officers of the native government. The purchasers of such property 
often again transferred it to others, and the privilege of sale likewise seemS 
to bate been conceded to those who enjoyed rent free lands, under grants 
of the government as, milk, ayma and madadmash. A full discussion and 
investigation of these matters would however lead so far, that I am obliged 
to content myself with the above general reference to the principal consi¬ 
derations which strike me, as necessary to explain the land tenure in Orissa 
Proper. 

I have inserted in the notes* translations of a few deeds of sale and sun- 

• 8»l» of a ChowirM! Tolook oUutid by th$ Seal of the Caxee, ond Siym^re of the Sudder Cem»engoe*$ 

GoomaUah. 

I Mil Battoo Man Gajioder Cltoirdree, Mn of Hardae Ram Oauioder Cbovdraa, aoB «■ 

liAaWtiiit of Ua, Sbamsoonderpora, iu Ferg^noah Byauai' Stromr BudrutdE. Sioce I an altoffether 
vaabte to pa; the balaacfi due from the fotir Bihwa Taiook, including Mousahs Shamsoonderpore, 
tai the aboTo Ferfaimah» and have been placed iti confioement on that account by the Obdedur Mirxa 
Bengtilee Beg, I do of my ovn free will aod consent soil for the .sum of 104 K. 10 P. at per margin to 
Rasleharee Mabapatcr, son of Oordhub Nurrinder Hace, son of Moorlcc Dhur Horriebundnn, inhabit¬ 
ant of Mouzab Bjaung Pcrguiinah dittp. tlic aforesaid four Uiswa Taluok, together with the Buftur 
Cbowdraee which i have held to ibis d ay in proprietory poasession [Kiala Haa oJ yuom dur tuht tusrroof 
■alfkancb mi dasht]. Let the purebaser as long as he lives, and after him hii sons wd hitaM'a aoos 
exert tbemseivea iirbringlnf the tamo into cultivation andbeoareMto dlachaiye theOavanaient duel. 
Ke will enjoy the profits and make gooefany loaaea that may ensue. Keithar f«Mrmy heirs, nor 
hrothera, nor their heirs, will hereafter bate any right or title in the Taiook. Should any one adraoea 
a claim, it will be false and unfounded. Thi’* is written as a Sunnud Koba}eh TfUookdaree[Dr Deed 
of Sale of a Talookdaiee.) Itulcd 28th of the month liubbee Ooi Awwul llBStbnlee. 

3 Monaabi and 13 Bitwu, Mokurree Ruqba. Ataaee Butees 640 3 13 0 

So. jZf. j. a C 

Moknrrtrrh Tunka Ruqmer, - - - - - - -R*. 3371100 

Jununa Kataal CowHa, - • • • • R. 647 4 0 0 

JCaAmrl*. 0. C 

Rvoltce, •-•••• • 624 6 0 0 

Moojrraee. • - - * ■ - - 231600 

Total two Motttas 13 Bitiras, and the Dufier of 4 BiSwaaoftbePergunanh, vis.Sbamsooodoi|W44ll 
Honsa—Kath Moooda I ditto—KUtont Utuauabad 6 Bitwsa—Kiamnt Roopa 6 Biswu. 

peed 
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nuds, selected from a vast mass of such documents in my possession, which 
will serve to illustrate the argument maintained in the preceding pagee. 


Vtfd of Saif of portion of a Ta/ook tf WtUaiUf 

Purelvaser Me«r Kumal Ood Deeo, son of MoosabU* son of Meer Umad; Sellfr lupcjpiaftUt 
Hatatoe, ton of Mubre Mirintee, Canooncoe Willaity of Pergunnah Coordai«,in the Sircar of Cuttaofc. 
Since I tbe Seller hare io this dny held the whole and entire Talookdaree and Willaity Caooonipoealdp 
of Moun Jiokar Sowanio, in the abore Pergonnah, my Talooka [Talpoka Bnadeh ki dor Uht o tnrar- 
roof Malikaoeh Miood dashi] io fell proprietory poa<teMioa, I now aell the utme with all the righU and 
privilegee appertaining thereto, aa Meel, HIreeq, Aabjar, Ahjar, ho. ho. of my own free oonnent, for tbe 
nm of omo 4iandred KabawuoB of Cowrie, a fair and even price, to the abore mentioned Porehater. 
Having received tiic atunutit I have paid it into tbe Treasory of tbe Fotedar of the Pergonnah in die- 
charge of my balances. Let the Purcliaeer ouUivate the above Village, pay the pnblic dnei and bring 
it under Imh Talookdaiee and Caiionngoe management [bo Talookdaree of Ganoongoe kbood uml aa- 
inoodeh]. Neither 1, nor my betrs will hereafter have any claim, 
t Muuca. 

ilekiirrtfrelllioqba Araime Batteea, • • • -tlSOt 

Ditto Tunkha Ku'imee, , - . Sa. Rs. 373 0 0 

Ditto JuiDiiia K'lmal Couriv, ... 607 0 0 

PnccofTaloolidarieand Willart>Canoongoevhip,toheBeparated,K<ih. 100 0 0 
from the Talooka of the Seller Jugunnath Maiotee, and eniered as a Talouka Muidcoorc dated tOtb 
Showal, llSSUaalae. 

On tbe back tbe OBhir^ Bundee, or desenptive Roll of Iho SeDer in given. 

Deed of Soft nf Grovnd. 

I wbo am Sudnmind Muhapit r, ^oii ofOopee Mabapater, eon ofMootlc} Mahapntei, Chowdree 
of Pergunnah Byaung, in the Sircar of Budnjok, in tbe full poeeeeeion of my aeuaee, of my owndree 
cooeent declare that 1 have eoid a parcel ofabontll Btgae 19 13 of land Kkanj Jamma^ 

DusUemeasarement on tbe Ruqha ofMoufaDhuriokuntpore. mv Talooka, (or dependent on me) which 
•a epeoified below hae to this day been in my posaeaeion, with c ^Ty thing on and belonging to It io the 
revered Saeed ood Deen Mobummud, tor tbe sum of Sicua Kupeev 19 3, the fair and eaioeaCplfn^ lAt 
Sim dispose of he likes; shoirid the Hakiai ew olaun a JiMMnafrom tt, I wHI Wwnawefabhs. 

Here foliovn a epeoification oflmundaries. Dated lOth Rejeb, 1144 Unlee. 

Doed granting Ground free of Rent, hg Talookdar* of a Pergunnah Joint^. 

We who are Futleb Khan Chowdree, Bamdoe Ganoongoe and Kisbeo Caooougoe Zemindars of 
T^gunnah Sneed Abad in the Sircar of Cuttack, declare as fotlowf: Since Biebnoo Chum Does 
BifjabaHhee, mlialkitnnt of Mousah Nojal io Pergnnnab Deogaon Bissee has no means of anbeist- 
cnce and uotble to give food to the nnmerous Fakirs and Byshnoos. who are constantly reaorting to 
hiiti, and thereby anHers extreme dietresa, we have therefore of onr own accord and fret will appointed 
7 Batters 7 Bigas II Ghoonts Arasee Eunjnr kharij ddmma, from the Ruqha of the Moucahs attach te 
our Talooks as below, to l»c hereafter held by him as KIi> rat. Lei the above-mentioned take poeaaeaion 
of-the Lend and bring Into eullivation and expend tbe profits in roaintrining himself and other Pnkirs 
and B> shnoos; should we or onr heirs ever attempt to resume it, may we go to bell. Tbi ia giveo at 
a Sunnud Khyrat. 

Here lollows a specification of the Villages io each Talook from which the Land wns granted. Daf- 
edriOtb Jumadool Awwul, Ub6 Cmlee. 
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Jh»9tk9r Si'lhnf 

We who are Jye Klshen Raee Caaeoofoei Sadder, Ramehander BhooyMi Cuoong:oe Willaily. Deen 
Mofatmuaiid Cbowdree, and Sirdar PoRee, ChundooNaik, Rajili Naik.Icc. Moquddaoif of Per|;aanah 
Suanawat^ to the Sircar of Budruck declare fn follows: Sioee about 1 Battee 8 Bf^as 12 Ghooots of 
Land, OR the Ruqba of Mousabs IChundibra, Pustapore, aad ItfuDdial, our Talookt bad become eBtire- 
Ijr waste and deserted [wjran oftadeh] we have measured out the aainr with the authorised Pudkdi« 
and have sold It for the sum of Sa. Rs. 36 to (be respected Sir Must Kbaa aooordiog to legal forms, 
l^et the aHonmemed Khaa take possession of the same and proceed to establish garden and Patna with 
the Attlee^ ooobdeoeeand security. Neither we nor our heirs will ever hereafter have Davee» DukU, or 
Hu^ of any sort, in the above-mentiooed parcel of ground. Bated the lltb Sowal, 1131 Utnlee. 

Here follows the usual Chaekbundee. 

Deed o/Stde of the ZemituUne of • FtUsye. 

1 Who am Busunt Raee, sonof Sudalhib Raee, son of Jeet Raee, inhabitant of Kusbeh Per^onnah 
Hurrihurpore, in the Sircar of Cuttack, in the full possession of my senses declare in this Miijlis, Uial 
fte Zemindaree andTiUookdaree and Moqudduaiee of Mouaa Naroo, to Pergnaimb Athaees has bee» 
heretofore in my possession (dur taht i bundeb). Being unable from land falling owl of ouitivotioa to 
iny the puUie assessment, F have of my own free content disposed of the Zemindaree of the said Housa, 
flsr the sum of 500 Kabuns of Cowris of Luchmun Raee, son of Hor Raee, son of Baboo Raee, and have 
received the amount from the Tebvil of Narain Butt Gundooah. Let the purohaser take possession of 
toe Zemindaree, &c. of the above Mouoa, the Bhagat, Khanabaree (or Debee) Land, the Coooannt Platt- 
tatioDS, Ite. whatever in short attaches to it, and exerting himself to extend coltivatiott, and let him paf 
reguJarly toe Oovemment does. Neither I, nor my heirs will hereafter adramm vy claim ootoe abovo 
HooBa. TUi is given as a Kobaleh and Kubxool Wusool. Dated Rubee ool Awwul, 1908 U. 

SoU of « Mo^uddymee. 

y whilst BjwtttwShwvnt Slnghar, son of Dasruttee ditto, son of Inderjeec dUto. Moquddum of Mouea 
Tsaupore under (he Talookah of dogganathpersaud ia the Sirear of Budruck. Since I have hitherto 
held the MoquddtMsee of the above Mousa in full proprietory poisession (dur taht o tuiurroof Malika- 
mA kbood dasbtum,) hut am now unable to pay the public Revenue assessed thereon; therefore of my 
own free will, ia full pocsession of my senses, I le 11 the Moqud iitmee of the above Mouxah for the soi 
of 491 Kahuns of Cowris to Iston Sawant, son of Bhagirntte Sawnnt, son of Bynsee Sawunt, Moqud* 
dnm of Dewul Debee on the abeve Taloou. Having received the purehase owsey, fhave paid it into 
theTehvil of Hnrree Sahoo, Fotedar of the above Taiook. I hereby declare that let the purchaser tak¬ 
ing possession of the Moquddumee of the above Village, etert himself with full conddence in the cul¬ 
tivation of U and pay the Goverament dues. Neither I, nor my brethren, nor my heirs will bereaftew 
advance any olaiom thereon. This is given as a Sunnud Kobaleh Moquddumee. 


OKI Mwuzai 

Moqumireh, Arasee, - - - - - - - - 107 12 0 

Ditto Tunkhah Ruqmee, Rs. 303 8 (k 

Ditto dumiaa K.imuI* Kbs. - - . - . - - )61 12 0 

Ryottee, - - 1461ft ft 

Meyrace, - - - - - - - flftO 


Kabuns, Cawris, 161 12 0 

Date4 91st Ramsan, 1178 Cmlee* . 

Deed 
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Z)«#df o/SmU hy PudhenM of Mou** Odtffro in Peryitnn€k LitiAttte. [Oris.] 

Dfttetf Wedaeiday, 27th Assin, in the 43d Aok or year of the reifii of Ri\|a Boer Kiehoro deo 
Maharajah. 

We four persons, Dhamee Das, Koornee Das, Kesab Das and Seba Da», Pudhans of Moota 
Odeypore in Perfunnab litnbaee, havios this day reecired from Kishen Patjoosee Mahapater, iaba* 
hitant of Ptttaa Kiibea Saniapore H*t Dctang in the above Peif uonab, the snm of Rs. 70-B in ooa*ris, 
or attbeonmatrateof exobang^e of 7k. 4p. per rupee, altogether 172 kabuns, which is a fair prioe,«;K. 
eodle Ae follovrinf deed of sale. We sell to youonrPodhaaeeor rightofanaaxfeMnt (hiki sarbend)) 
to the whole of the said village of Odeypore, the Ruckba of wbiob is about 15 baltoes, 10 higas, add 
also our Hita PudbaiMe or service lands, which are 3 bigas Ihebee, 3 bigabs Kala, and 7 btgas Sarud, 
altogether 13 bigas. You will bold the Pndbanee of the village as long as the sun, moon and earth 
last. Should any Sawont or chief, or our heirs or any other claimants advance a clmm, we will bo 
responsible, so long also yon will enjoy (he Hita Pudhanee or service lands, which we have etdd, with 
ovory tUag aboto^nd beneath, water, dry land, mineral prodnctioos, welb, wood, stoneg, fruit treea, 
Ite. Ton may cat down and plant trees on the ground and act as you please with the above Hita, alstf 
you will receive the customary Sarbee (Siropa) of Sri Juggunnalh Jco* This Deed will stand Ibr fVlt' 
as a Klria Putr and Bisbodun or receipt. 

Witaosses, several Pudhans and Bhooees. 

Deed of Sole hy a Dhooee or Village if rcetfalenT. 

Dated Monday, S6tli Asaio, in the 17lh Auk or j ear of the reign of Biresree Kaja Dkb Sing Deo 
Maharajah. 

1 who am Rogoo Nath Mainlee, Bhooee of Mouaa Gowree Pot Matiapara in Pergunnah Umbaee, 
•aeonle in behalf of Snokor Pntoaik, inhabitant of Mouaa Odeypore the following Deed of Sale, hav¬ 
ing this day received from yon the sum of 36 rupees in oowris or kahuna 83*2 at the rate of 2-6 per 
rupee, which is a fair and even price, I hereby sell to yon in exchange for that sum the Bhooee Ohti or 
Office of Bhooee of the said Mouaa, which was formerly purchased by my father with the sanction of 
the Mahai aja. The Rutkbah of the village is about 85 batteea (or btgas 1,700 ). I sell you likewisemp 
HiU lands w hich are esUbliihed at the customary rale of 12 8 per batter, with my Dostooree and Ros- 
soom. You will enjoy the office of Bhooee and the Hita land as long as the sun, moon and cartli last. 
Should any Sawont (chieQ or Huqdar, or neighbour or heirs of mine advance any claims,! shall be 
responsible for satisfying them. Till the day of resurrection you will possess the Hita lUnd, and every 
ihiaj above and beneath it—water, dry land, mineral productions, ponds, wells, treeSi stones you 
down oM plant tsecs at your pleasure. This » given as a Deed of Sale and receipt. 
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PART II. 

Chronology and History. 

TELE learned Natives of Cuttack maintain, that, in latter ages, upon the 
decline of that gcert monarchy of upper India, whose history seems des¬ 
tined to remain for ever buried in the darkness of fable and uncertain tra¬ 
dition, four principal thrones or races of Hindoo Princes ruled over the 
country, viz. the Narapati, the Aswapati, the Chatter or Chafrapati, and the 
Gajaputi. By the first they understand the Ram Rajas or Sovereigns of 
Teligana and the Carnatic, who opposed the earlier MuS'-clinan invaders 
of the Deccan, uiukr Sultan Ala-iid-din; the second throne they place 
in the Marhatta country, and intend to designate by the epithet, no doubt, 
the old and powerful Riyas of Deogir or Tagara, of whom freejnent men¬ 
tion is made in Ferishteh; by the third* they mean apparently the cele¬ 
brated line of Rajpht Princes whose descendants are found at Amhher 
and Jyepor; the fourth is the title given to the Monarchs who ruled over 
Orissa, from the earliest times of which any authentic records are prescry- 
ed. The origin of these thrones or sovereignties, they trace bark to the 
four great feudal vassals of an empire, winch they firmly believe to 
have extended over the whole of Hindustan, from the commencement at 
least of the Cali yuga; and they explain their titles by reference to the no¬ 
minal offices held, or sen ices performed by them, when in attendance on 
the Lord Paramount or supreme Raja at the Court of Hastiua (Hastina- 
pura) and Delhi. Thus the Narapatij is supposed by some to have been 
the commander of the armies : the Aswapati, the lord or master of the 
horse; the Chatrapali, the hearer of the imperial umbrella or standard of 

* 1 iihoald mjseir be iDcIined to place the CAatrMpati in the Marhatta country, an Sri Chn. 
trapati was one of the titles adopted b) the Pesbaabs, and it seems reasonable to suppose that they 
may have borrowed it from an ancient local dynasty so desi{;nated. 

t The titles imply respectively, Lord of Men “ Lotd of horses;'* ** liOrd of (he Umbrella/' and 
Lord of Eiepbants/' or as »e should say, Master of, &c." 
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state; and the Gajapati, the master of elephants. Others have it that the 
epithets were derived from the designations of the four gates of the palace, 
at which the chiefs in question took their stations, when present at the capital. 

The recollections preserved of these races of Princes are by no means 
confined to Orissa. In the Canara Raja Padhati translated by Dr. Buchan 
nan, the fabulous roonarchs are first described as usual beginning with Yu* 
dhisht’hira, and the author then states, “After this Narapati, Gajapati, and 
Aswapati, three thrones were established.” He then details the Princes of 
the Narapati line, wlio ruled over that portion of the Deccan. They are 
BOW probably forgotten in upper India, but seem to have been perfectly 
well known and familiarly spoken of, even at Delhi, only two centuries 
ago. There is a highly curious passage in the Ayin Acberi, where treating 
of the game of cards with which the Emperor Acber recreated his royal 
mind, the writer observes, “This is a well-known game. At first the pack 
consisted, of twelve kings with eleven cards dependent upon each in the 
following order. First, Aswapui, the king of the horses. He is painted on 
horse back like the king of Dellii, with the Chutter, Alum, and other ensigiis 
of royalty. Second, Gujput, the king of elephants, is mounted on an cle* 

pliant like the king of Oriua. Third, Nnrput, the king of men. Like the 
king of Vijayapur, (Quere, Vijayanagara?) he is seated on a throne and has 
different kinds of soldiers attending him on foot,” &c. &c. 

It is of the fourth and probably least important race of Hindu monarchs 
of the middle ages, the Gajapatis* of Orissa, that I propose to offer an ac* 
count in this part of my paper; but to render Hie chapter complete, I shall 
add a sketch of the history of the province down to the date of the British 
conquest) A. D. 1803. 

The mrlier native histories of the country arc of the legendary or fabuloo* 


Oerirrd fioin Oajt, u elephut, tad pati (pottoi,) a maattr or potoDtatw 
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class, copied from the Puranas, but embellished or disfigured by a plenti* 
All admixture of local traditions. Their later annals assume an air of authen¬ 
ticity about the date of the accession of the family called the Kesari Vansa, 
473 A.D. prior to which tlie accounts are so replete with obvious false¬ 
hoods, contradiction, inconsistency, and anachronism, as to be equally un¬ 
intelligible and unworthy of notice. The memory of a few great names 
and events, only, has been preserved up to the fourth and fifth centuries of 
the Christian sra, and to adapt these to tlieir favorite system of chronolo¬ 
gy, the brahmins, who will never admit want of information on any subject, 
have been obliged to give an expansion to the reigns of their traditionary 
Rajas, in some cases of five or six hundred years, and in all, far beyond the 
natural or posatble term of tlie human life.* As, however, it will not be 
uninteresting to those carious in researches into Hindu antiquity, to learn 
what traditions the natives of this district ha\e preserved regarding their 
history in the earlier ages, I shall begin my sketch of the contents of their 
nnnals from the remotest period to which they profess to go back. 


The sources from which my information has been chiefly derived are, 1st. 
A work in Sanscrit called the Vansavali, belonging to a learned brahmin 
of P6ri, said to have been originally composed by some of his ancestors 
three or four centuries back, and continued down in the family to the pre¬ 
sent date. 2d The chapter of the Mandala Panji or Records preserved 
in the temple of Jagannatli, called the R/ij Charitra or “Annals of the 


* Mr. IdlUrs oWrvalion on Hindu history dors not liold good witli regard to Onasa; Wliilatae 
l-ecetTe accountu^ the most precise and contident regarding the times of remote antiquity, not a 
name of a prince in after ages is presented in Hindu records. A great priiire» named Virramaditya, 
ia said to have extended widely his nonqurstM and dominion and to have reigned at Magud’ha 396 
years alter Cbandrabija. From that time errn^Wioii u liUnt. We hear no more of the Hindus and 
their transactiuns till the era of Mohammedan conquest, when the Persians aionc become our instrao* 
tors.’' The writings called classirai indeed roodiict ua no further than the period indicated in the 
above passage, but the detail vihicli I propose to give will show (whatever may betboiifht of the va> 
iiie or anthenticity of isy materials) tliat the Hindus of this province do possess aooounu, wbieb carry 
an appearance of truth, and uhicb they themselves belieTc, of their moreiniodero hings and tiicir 
actioBf. 
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KingH” in tlie Uria language, which records are stated to have been com¬ 
menced upon more than six centuries back, and to have been since regularly 
kept up. 3d. Another Vansavali or Genealogy written in Sanscrit on leaves 
of the Palmyra tree, procured from a brahmin living in the family of the 
Raja of Puttia Sarengerh, one of the branches of the royal house of Orissa. 
Less certain and trust-worthy guides than the above, are to be met with in 
the numerous Genealogies, or fiansabali Polhis, as they are vulgarly term¬ 
ed, possessed by nearly every Paujia or Almanac maker in the province. 
They in general abound with errors and inconsistencies, but occasionally a 
few facts or illustrations may be gleaned from them. 

Conformably with the notion, above stated, of the existence of a great 
empire at Delhi, to which all other Rajas stood in a vassal and feuda¬ 
tory relation, the annals of Orissa commence with the death of Krishna, 
the opening of tbt Cali yuga or evil age, 3001 B. C. and the reigns of Jo- 
jishtee Deo, or Yudhisht’iiira, Pariksbita and Jaaamejaya. Twelve years 
after the setting in of the Cali yuga, in the month of Cheyte, when the 
moon was in (he lunar mansion or JNakshatra called Purv As&rh, at the 
moment of the rising of the seven Rishis, or constellation, called the Great 
Bear, Parikshita the son of Ahhimanyu and grandson of Arjun, is said to 
faa\c ascended the imperial throne of India, lie reigned 757 years, and bis 
son Janamejaya .512 ears. There is an ancient temple Mt Agr&h4t in 
killah Diilj ura about eight miles north of the town of Cuttack, which the 
brahmins of the place say was visited liy this Raja Janamejaya during 
his progress over India, with all the feudalory Rajas of the country in 
Ins (rain | and they point out tlie spot where he performed the sacrifice 
for the destruction of serpents, to revenge the death of his father. The 
circumstance merits notice from its tdUying with a somewhat similar tra- 
diiion, recorded in an inscription at Bednore, communicated to the Asia¬ 
tic Society by the lute Colonel Mackenzie, (vide Researches, vol. ix.) 
and what is further curious connected with the place, is, that the gsronnd 
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around is strewed with numerous small stone pillars, shaped like temples in 
ininiatnw about three feet longj exactly rtisembling; those found in Khdrda 
at an acknowledged seat of Jain worship, which the brahmins of Agr&h4t 
say amounted formerly to several hundreds, and were set up by Raja Jana* 
mejaya to commemorate the great sacrifice there performed; or according 
to other accounts, to stand as substitutes fur those Rajas or Vassal Lords 
et India, who were not in attendance at the ceremony. 

After these celebrated heroes of Indian antiquity, we have a list of other 
Princes, whose names I have no where else met, viz. eight Rajas who reign 
for the moderate sj»ace of years. Many of them are obviously merely 
Rigas of the province, but in relating the succession of reigns, no dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between those personages who were local or depen'daul 
princes, and those whom it is intended to represent as the monarcbs of a 
large part of India. Goutama Deo, the second in succession from Jana- 
uejayn is «aid to have added the country from the Mahendra Mali hills 
in Ganjam, as far as the Godaveri, to his dominions. Mahendra Deo, his 
son, founds Raj Mahendri or Rajainundry. .Shewak Deo, a very religious 
Prince is assiduous in his devotion at the temple of Jagann&th. In the 
reign of Bajranath Deo, the Yavanas are said to invade the country in great 
numbers from Babul Des, explained to mean Iran and Cabul, but they are 
finally driven back. Then follows an incomprehensible story, involving 
some strange anachronism, about Imarfit or Hiraarut khan, who comes from 
Delhi with a large army and figlits tiie Raja. His successor, Sarsankh Deo, 
a warlike prince, is attacked by another Khan, whose name is variously 
written, and always so incorrectly spelt, tiiat it is impossible to unravel it. 
The Raja defeats the invader and emboldened by his success, advances 
upon Delhi, and reduces a great part of the country. In the reign of Hans 
or Hangsha Deo, the Yavanas again invade the country in great force from 
Casbinir, and many bloody battles ensue. 


Respecting these Yavanas, who arc so often mentioned in the legendary 
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portion of Orissan hittory, I should observe that the word in all the original 
Uria accounts is written Jaban, and the natives whom I have employed, 
to translate both these and the Sanscrit Vausavalis, always render it Mogul, 
Who they really were, if they ever entered the country at all, may be plau¬ 
sibly guessed in some instances from their being said to come from Babul 
Pes and Cashmir, by which the Hindus understand generally Persia, Aff- 
ghanistan, and part of Tartary. Nothing however can exceed the loose- 
jess and confusion of ray authorities, in speaking of countries and nations 
beyond their own immediate frontier. They often bring the Y avanas* from 
Delhi, by which appellation they seem to point to some great monarchy or 
monarchies lying to the northward and westward, of which they have pre¬ 
served an indistinct notion, rather than to the particular city so named. Dr. 
Bnehanao has remarked a similar degree of confusion on this same point in 
the historical recollections of the Intthmins of the southern countries of In¬ 
dia. He observes, vol. iii. page 113, chapter *v. “Who were these Yava- 
nas ? The word properly signifies an European, but as the Hindus speak 
with great confusion concerning the northern and western nations, it is often 
confounded with tlie Mlechchas and Turks, Arabs or Tartars, and all these 
terms are frequently applied to the Mussulman.” 

Next in the series of kings, comes Raja Bhoja, who is made to reign 127 
yeiirs, that i.s from about B. C. 180 to B. C. .13. Jlc was, according to the 
Orissan Chronicles, a brave, liberal, just and merciful prince. He conquered 
the whole of India and took tribute from all the Rajas of it. His Court was 
adorned by the presence of 730 eminent poets, the chief of whom was Cali- 
dasa, author of the 752 Ashloks called the Chanak or Chataka, and Mnha 
Nataka. Raja Bhoja invented boats, the weavers’ loom, and wheeled car¬ 
riages, or at least in his time the use of them first beoarae common. In this 
reign the Yavanas from Sindhu Pes invaded the country in great force 

* The Brrtion before quoted from tbe lOUl ebtpter of the IwtiUllcii of Uenu, dybtiactijr ctaUM 
yiiMiiw ar oue of the degraded raooi ofCahatriras or Bimbu. 

Csa 
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but Bhoja discomfited and destroyed them, and afterwards captured many 
of their possessioBS Mad cities. 

Sri BiCtkemajit or Vicramdditya, (whom some csdl brother, and oihers 
son of Bhoj Raja, whilst other accounts state no connection,) succeeded 
to the throne and reigned 135 years. He was master of all sciences and a 
great magician. Having subjected the Ashta Vetdla or eight demons to 
his control, he ooald perforin many miraculous feats, such as travelling one 
hundred jojnns or 409 ces per day, extinguishing fire, and stojiping the 
current of water by the force of his incantations. So great was the fame 
his wisdom, that be was on one occasion taken up to the heaven of Indra 
settle a fierce dispute wiiich had arisen amongst the Deotas respecting the 
relative merits of two of the heavenly Choristers, named Rembhd and l)r« 
vasi. His decision in the important matter submitted to hie arbitration, ob¬ 
tained great applause, and the gods dismissed him with a present of the 
famous inugic throne called the .Siiiliasaiia. On returning to the “ Murti/a- 
loka" or region of mortals, much edified by what be had seen above, be be¬ 
came sole and. undisputed Maha Raja of the whole face of the earth, and re- 
■ceived the title of Raja Adhiraj or Supreme Kaja of Rajas. Through fear 
of his power, the Yavanas all left the country. At last came Sfilivfihana 
from the Deccan, who attacked and conipiercd Virramfiditya, put him to 
death, and assumed the reins of cmjiire. From that period the nra called 
the Sac&bdapreaniM* and was introduced into all the Pfinjis. 

1 cannot pass over the above most important event in Indian history, 
marked by the introduction of a new epoch into all the southern countries, 
without specifying precisely how my difiereiit authorities express them¬ 
selves regarding it, though unfortunately they throw no new light on the 
question of who this mysterious personage Sfilivkhana really was? and 
whence he came? The extract from the Mandala Panji says, “After ma- 
ny years Saca Deo Brahma Riya of Pratishthfinapnin came with a large 
“army, attacked the Maha Rs^ Vienunnditya, and having conquered 
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“and destfoyed him, fixed the seat of his empire at Delhi.” The author of 
the Vansavali states, “ With the assistance (or at the instigation) of the 
“Yavanas, a person named Nri Mikas S&liv£hana Saca liara* fought many 
“battles with the Raja, and deposed him from the throne of Delhi. Prom 
“ that period begins the sera called the Sactibda.” 

It will be curious, and not altogether unprofitable, to compare these rela« 
tions with a passage in Major Wilferd^ distingaished pssay on Vicramfi- 
ditya and S&livfihaua. He says, page 123, “In the seventh section of the 
“Vrihat-catha, we read, that there was a king of Pfitalipntrapnra, called 
“ VicramAdifya, who hearing of the growing power of Nrisinha, king of the 
“ consecrated city or Pratishldna called to his assistance the Gajapati,f 
“ (lord of the Elephants or king of Thibet,) and the Aswapati, (lord of 
“ Horses or Horsemen, or the king of Persia-; The confederates took the 
“ field but were defeated by Nrisinha Nripa or SAlivdfaana with an incredi* 
“ ble slaughter. YicramAditya tied with the utmost precipitation,” &c. In 
another part it is observed that Yicramdditya “obliged Cataca (Cattaca) to 
submit;” probably brought it into a dependant and tributary relation to his 
government, which may account for bis being classed amongst the ancient 
Sovereigns of the province. 

From the commencement of the Cali yuga to the fall of Vicramdditya, 
Thirteen Rajas are naade to reign-for-tbe menstrous tenn of years 3173, viz. 


Years. 

Yudbisbt'hira Deo,.12 

Parikshita, -.757 

Janamejaya, - 516 

Sambar or Sancara Deo,.410 

Gautama Deo,.373 


* Aa ignonnt Iraiulator employes by me, rendered Soea Bara, Shaikh Ilarti 
t 0ucrj',tbeRajEQj'Orin% and tbe Sovereign of iheHubaua cauntr}! 
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Mahindra Deo, - 215 

Ashti Deo, ].34 

Shewak or Ashok Deo, -.. 150 

Bnjra Nath. - J07 

Sarsankli, 115 

Ha&sh or Hansa, - 12 a 

Bhoja;, .127 

Vicram^ditya, .. ........ 1 . 35 * 


Total 3,173 years. 


After that event, the aera of SAlivdhana which ilates its commencement 
from A, D. 77 in Orissa, is used in all the accounts, and we now come to 
reigns of a probable and moder.ate duration, the first dawning of an ap« 
proach to the authentic period of the native history. 

The Raj Charitra goes on to state, “ Afterwards Knrmajit, (Cramdditya,) 
sou of the above, (Query, Vicramfiditya?) ruled over Or Desa or Orissa. 
“ He was devoted to the worship of Jagannfith and died A. S. 65." Tlien 
follow four unimportant reigns remarkable only for mention of invasions 
by the Yavanas. The Rajas names are as follows: 


Years. 

Bato Kesari, reigns ,..••• -'-51 

Tirbhobun Deo, .-43 


* It m»y be observed that a lift of this deioriptioB oniformly introduce! the ct^Beak.^ieg of erery 
race of princes in the Dckbio, and ori^ioate* with an Bttdmpt to 011 op a blank in the local lustones, 
with persont borrpwed froio thp Piiranaa or from tradiUop. Tb« age of Bhoja ia pow well eaialiiiahed 
aa beiriir assig^nable to the ninth or tenth centarj, thia being made therefore anterior to Vicrambditya 
who lived belore oor lera tfhrwt with what imperfect knowledge of dates and persons these Hats are 
compiled; neither was a son of Bhoja named Vikramk which mi^lit form a plausible exente for the 
confusion, U being ascertained by inscriptions, older probably than these lists, that the son and succei* 
aor of that prince was named Kalabhoja. In point of history and ehronolocv however neither Vieramb 
aor Bhoja have any connexiun with the dynasties m which the Chroniclers of the Vcoiniala haveeiw 
foUtd them*—'Asle Me jSserstery. 
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Nirmal 11 * 0 , . -»44 

Bhima Deo, - - 37 


In the time of Subban Deo the next in the series of kings, who succeed* 
ed to the llaj A. D. 318, relation is given of an extraordiioary and incom¬ 
prehensible occurrence, of which 1 am quite unable to offer any explanation. 
It has obviously been strangely distorted by popular tradition, though in all 
probability possessing a foundation in fact. 

Tlje following is an outline of the story alluded'to. A Yavana, or fo¬ 
reigner, named Rakta Bahii, (the Red-Armed,) having assembled a large 
furmy with the inten^en of invading Orissa, embarked his troops on vessels 
with numerous horses and elephants, and having made the coast, anchored 
at a distance from the khetr of Jagannith, hoping to take Pfiri by sur¬ 
prise. The dung, straw, &c. of the horses and elephants, happening however 
to float ashore id quantities, attracted the notice of some of the people of 
the town. They immediately reported the unusual appearance to the Raja, 
who guessed that some powerful enemy.was coming to attack him. Seized 
with a panic he took the image of Sri Jeo or Jagann4th out of the tem¬ 
ple, lodged it in a covered cart with all its jewels and utensils, and fled 
aw'ay to Sonepur Gopaili, the most remote town on his westam frontier. 
The Yavanas landed, and not finding the prince, plundered the town and 
temple and committed great excesses every where. The Raja's alarms 
increa.sed on receiving intelligence of the proceedings of the invaders; 
he now buried the image under the ground, planted a her tree over, 
it, and himself fled farther into the jungles. The Yavanas, unable to 
understand how he had escaped them, began to institute enquiries on the 
subject, when some Of the low people of the coast informed them <. f the 
way in which their approach had been discovered. Enraged with the 
ocean for disclosing his secret, Rakta Bahu drew out his armies to chltetise 
its waters. The sea, on obser^ ing such formidable prepararions, retreated 
for nearly a cos—the infatuated Yavanas rushed on —when the tide sud- 
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denly^rehmiag'withtremeadouanoiseandfury, vwallowed ap a great portion 
of the army and inuadated the wiiolc country to a frightful extent. The flood 
reached inland as far as the Baronai Paliar of Kbhrda, taking with it im¬ 
mense quantities of sand. It was at this time that the Chilka lake was 
formed by the irruption of the waters ot the ocean. 

The Raja died shortly afterwards in the jungles. His son Indra Deo 
succeeded to tlic title, but was captured and murdered by the invaders. A 
Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa for the space of 14(5 years. Thus 
. were completed years 39(5 of the Sac4bda, 

Possibly the traditioq which I have described above, may have some 
connection with the fierce religious disputes which raged between the 
worshippers of Brahma and Buddha about the period in which the invasi¬ 
on of foreigners and the flight of Jagannuth is placed, and which as is well 
Jtnown terminated in the expulsion of the latter from the continent of India, 
A real irruption of the ocean may have occurred in the same age, and this 
natuiwl calamity, the ever active invention of the Brahmin Chroniclers chose 
to ascribe to the authors of the bloody wars, revolutions, and other moral 
evils, which afflicted the country at the time. But it were rain to speculate 
farther on the origin of an account which is perhaps altogether the work of 
imagination, and the unravelling of which at all events w ould require the 
exercise of much more learning and ingenuity than 1 can bring to ilie task. 

We come now to the accession of the Rajas called the Kesari Pat or 
Vansa, A. D. 473, from which period l snould be oisposed to date the 
commencement of the real history of the province, but before entering 
upon the account of their reigns I should observe that there is nothing 
in the preceding relation to explain what is meant by the “ predicated race 
of Ut^a,”* dliuded to in the inscription on the pillar atBuddal, which 
Major Wilford refers to the expulsion of a martial race of Princes from 


* Tide Aiiatia Rutanhu, vol. i. 
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Orissa by the Cama Emperors of Behar, prior to the accession of the Guia< 
patis; but it would obsiously be easy enough to imagine a spare for the 
occurrence of such a revolution, in some of those chasms of unwards of a 
century's duration, which intervene between many of the early reigns. 

No information whatever is afforded as to the origin and pedigree of the 
Princes called the Kesari Vansa or Kesari Bans. The founder of the new 
dynasty was Jajati (Yay&ti) Kesari, a warlike and energetic prince, but who 
he was or whence be came we are not apprized. He soon cleared his do¬ 
minions of tlie Yavanas who then retired to their own country. His Court 
was held at Jajepur where he built a palace (Nour) and castle, called Chou- 
dwar, or the . mansion with four gates. The most important event of his 
time was the recovery of the image and the restoration of the worship of 
Jagann&th. Directed by certain omens and supernatural appearances, he 
proceeded to the Purushottera Khetr to institute enquiries regarding the idol 
and the temple, when the brahmins of the place informed him that a tradi¬ 
tion existed amongst them of Sri Jeo (Jagannhtb) having been carried off, up¬ 
wards of a century and a half before, to Sonepur Gopalli, on the invasion of 
a person called Rakta Bahu, where the form had ever since remained con¬ 
cealed from mortal eyes. This intelligence induced the Raja to make a 
visit to the jungles of Sonepur, Misaculously guided, he discovered after 
some search tlie place where Sjri Jeo had been buried, cuts down the ber 
or banyan tree wbicb oversbadowed the sacred spot, and finds the image or 
images encased in a stmie vault, much decayed and disfigured. H>e qext 
care was to search out the Dytapatis and Shewaks, or ofiiciating priests, 
descended firom those who formerly lied from Pfiri, and having discovered 
(several pf them in the Rattenpur country, he consulted with them how the 
worship of Jagann&th should be revived in all its ancient splendour. The 
formation of a new image being considered an indispepribie prelkninary, the 
priests proceeded into the woods to look for a proper daru or piece of tim¬ 
ber, and having found one with all the requisite qualities indicated by the 
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sbastras, tllBf' brought it to tbe Raja, wbo< filled with pious zeal, clothed 
bodi ir tbd the old images in rich robes, and conducted them in great state 
A new temple was then erected on the site of tbe old one, which 
was fonnd to be much dilapjdated and overwhelmed with sand. The four 
images were afterwards duly prepared and set up on their sinliasan or throne 
with much pomp and solemnity on the 5th of Kakara (Cancer^ the tliirteenth 
jleat' of the Raja’s reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the mukitndr. 
At the same time the necessary officers were a[)pointed, feasts and festivals 
establitbed, sftsans founded, and the whole country around Ffiri assigned 
as endowments for the maintenance of the temple. On this memorable 
occasion the Raja received by general acclamation the title of the second 
Indradyumna. 

Towards the close of his reign. Raja Yaydti Kesari beganthe buildings at 
Bhuvaneswar, and died A. D. 520. 

The reigns assigned to his two successors, Suraj Kesari and Ananta 
Kesari, are probably of too long duration, being altogether ninety-seven 
years, and are distinguished bv nothing remarkable, excepting that the lat¬ 
ter prince began the building of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar. 

He was soccceded A. H. 017 by Lalai Indra Kesari, a personage of high 
repute in the legends of the BImvaneswar temple, in consecpicnce of his hav¬ 
ing built or completed the great pagoda at that place sacred to Mahiideo 
under the title of the Ling Raj Bhuvaneswar.!, in the ycnr of Stilivihana 
680 and A. D. 657. He also founded there a large and populous city 
containing neven sui's and forty-two streets which became the capital of the 
Raj. 

An uninteresting series of thirty-tWo reigns of the Kesari Princes fol¬ 
lows, extending dirougb a period of 455 yeafs, of the hhiWry of which little 
u given excepting tbe characters ot the Rajas and some absurd stories 
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connoctetl with the temples of Ju;;aniiAth and Blmvaneswdra. A few 
particulars worth noticing however may be gleaned from the accounts, such 
as that tlie rate at which the ryots were taxed by the sovereign was five 
LAhaiis of eonris per batti, or about one anna p'T biga. One of the 
Kajas named Jiariya Kesari, in a time of emergency, raised the demand 
for revenue as high as on(? kalian of cowris per biga, or four times the 
former amount, but his successor Suraj Kesari reduced it to the old rate. 
Uaja Nirfipa Kesari, a martial and ambitious prince, who was always fight¬ 
ing with Ills neighbours, is said to have first planted a city on the site 
of the modem Cuttack, about A. D. 5)89. The reign of Markat Kesari 
was distinguished for the construction of a stone revetment, or embankment 
faced with that material, (probably the ancient one of which the remains 
are yet to be seen), to protect the new capital from inundation A. J). 1006; 
and MadUava Kesari lias the credit of building a fortress of vast dimensions 
at Saranghcr. 

Different .stories are relatpti of the extinction of the Kesari family. Tha 
Raj Cliaritra says, that the last of the line died childless, when at thesotf- 
gestioii of the deity, another family were brought from the Carnatic by 
Basudeb Banpali and [ilaced on the throne. ’1 lie V vnsavali ascribes tha 
change of dynasty to a dispute between the Kaja and this same Basudeb 
Banpati, a brahmin and powerful officer of the court, who having been driv¬ 
en wiili indignity from the rojal presence, went to the Carnatic and insti¬ 
gated a person named Cb4raDg or Chor (iranja to iui'ade Orissa. He 
conquered Cuttack, on Friday, the J3th of Assin, A. S. 1054 or A. D. ]l,3l, 
and thus acquired the sovereignty of the country. Both accounts agree 
in giving Uie above as the date of the uceession of Raja Chfirang Deo. 
This personage, whatever his real origin, is fabled to have been the off¬ 
spring of the goddess Ganga Sana or the lesser Ganges (Godaveri) by a 
form of IVlubadeo. With him began the race of jirinces called the Ganga 
Vamm, or Gangbaas line, who ruled the country for about four ceaturies, a 

Bua 
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period fertile in great names and events of importance, and which forms 
nnqaestionably the most brilliant and interesting portion of Orissan his¬ 
tory, if such terms may be applied to the annals of a hitherto unknown 
dynasty, governing one only of the many provinces which now constitute 
the British empire in India. 

Chbrang, or Sarang Deo, held the reins of government for twenty years, 
and conformably with his supernatural origin is believed to have been a skil¬ 
ful magician. It is said of him that he established the records of tlie Jagan* 
nhth Temple called the Mandala Pknji, and was a great worshipper of 
certain forms of Devi to the neglect of all the other gods and goddesses. 
The memory of his reign and of his singular name, which is certainly not an 
iJria one, is preserved in a Sai or quarter of the town of P6ri, with a tank 
called the Chhrang Sai. Tradition also ascribes to him the building of forte 
and palaces both at Sarangber and Cuttack Choudwar. 

His son Gangeswara Deo succeeded A. D. 1151. His dominions reach¬ 
ed from the Ganges to the Godaveri. He bad five kutuks or Royal metro¬ 
polises, viz. Jajpur, Choudwar, Ararfivati, Chatta or Chatna and Bira- 
nassi, the modem Cuttack. The account which places Amrfivati, a town 
near the Kistna in the heart of the Deccan, amongst the capital cities of 
this Raja, is one of the commoner genealogies to which 1 attach no great 
degree of credit. It is not improbable, however, that the place may have 
formed part of a principality held by Cbfirang Deo when invited to ascend 
the throne of Orissa, which thereby became annexed, temporarily to the lat¬ 
ter R^i; and claims and political relations arising out of the possession of 
it, may have been one cause of the frequent expeditions south of the Goda- 
veii and the interferenc«Nfe»the affairs of Telingana and the Carnatic, which 
we shall find to be henceforwards exercised by the Ganga Vaasa R^as. 

As a specimmi of the morals of the Court of Orissa in this age it should 
be mentioned, that Raja Gangeswara Deo committed incest with bis ows 
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daughter, to expiate which offence he dug a superb tank by the advice of 
the brahmins, called the Kousala Ganj, which is still pointed out between 
Khhrda and Pipley. 

After two short and unimportant reigns. Raja 4nang Blumd)eo, one 
of the most illustrious of the Princes of the Ganga Vansa line, ascended 
the Gajapati Siuliasan or throne of the Gajapatis, A. i). 1174. He resid¬ 
ed during the early part of his reign in the Nour or palace called Chou- 
dwar at Jajepur, but was induced by some omen to build a magnificent 
palace on tlie site of Fort Barabatti, adjoining tlie town of Cuttack, where lie 
afterwards held his Court chiefly. The construction of the pre.sent castle 
of that name .should in all probability be referred to this period, though a 
later date is generally assigned to it. Raja Anang Bhim Deo may be 
called the Firoz fShah of the age and country, from the number and varie¬ 
ty of public works executed by his orders for the benefit or ornament of 
liis dominions. Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing a brah¬ 
min, motives of superstition prompted him to construct numerous temples 
as an expiation for his oflcnce, whilst the sugsrestions of a noble and 
princely spirit urged him to a large expenditure on works of more direct 
public utility, as tanks, wells, and bridges. He is said to have built sixty 
stone dewals or pagodas, ten bridges, forty wells, one hundred and fifty- 
two ghats, and to have founded four hundred and fifty sasans or villages, con¬ 
taining colonies of brahmins, besides excavating a crore of tanks. He more 
especially filled the whole khetr of Jaganndth with sacred edifices, and th« 
great temple was erected by his orders under the superintendence of Pararaa- 
bans Bajpoi, at an expence of about thirty or lorty lacs. The date of its 
com[>letion was A. D. 119d. He at the same time enlarged considerably the 
establishment, added fifteen brahmin and fifteen sfidraShewaks or officiating 
priests, and gave fresh splendour to the worship of the deity of the place, 
bythe institution of numerous bhogs and jatras (feasts and festivals.) 

The most remarkable feature of Raja Anang Bhim Deo’s reign, however. 
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is the measarement undertaken by him of the u'hole of tlie land comprized 
withib his dominions, and the arrangements connected with tliat procedure. 
We are informed that under the siiperintendenco of the principal ministers 
Damodar Bar Panda and Isan Patiiaik, tlie n hole country from the Ganges 
(Hoogley) to the Godaveri, and from the sea to the frontier of Sonepur, was 
measured out'with the rods called Nal and Padheh- The results were aa 
follows, viz. 

Total contents, (each batti containing 20 bigas,) . r Sallis 62,28,000 

X)educt, Ground occupied by sites of hills, beds of nullahs, 

towns. &c. and land irreclaimably waste, ^ , 14,80,000 

Remains, 47,4»,000 


Of this quantity 24,30,000 battis* arc stated to hare been reserved as 
the Raja’s ISijkarch, khaliseh or royal domain, and the remainder 23,18,000 
battis were assigned for the support of his chiefs, armies, officers of state, 
tirahmins, elephants, &c, 

Connected with and illustrative of the above [iroceeding, a highly CUrU 
Ous speech of the Raja's is given in the annals of the Puri temple, of which 
I shall here jiresent an abstract translation. Having been warned in a 
dream by Parameswara (Sri Jagannath,) that it w is proper he should offer 
his devotions at J’6ri, the Raja proceeded to that place in the 12th year 
of his reign. After performing the usual worship with great pomp and 
solemnity, he collected about him the princes of his tamily, vassal lords, 
and chief officers of state, and held the following discourse: “Hear. Oh 
Chiefs and Princes, the arrangements which I have established for the ma- 

• Tlie tmoniit of tke eotimate lo o^nare ytrdf or mileii, mnit drpond on Ihe »i» of llie wbiefc 

h Bot indicated. If we aMume it at the prexeot iTerajce of the provioce, the doffliaionB oi the Oajap^^ 
tia iaaiaded at tbat period inoro tfaaa 40fi00 aqaare iniicf • 
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liagement at my empire, the expenses of state, (he pay of my armies and 
religious establishments, and the support of tlic royal treasury, and attend 
to the counsel which 1 give you. it is known to you that the Rajas of 
the Kesari line ruled from the Kans Bans river on the north, to the Ras-> 
sikoiiak south, and from the sea on the east to the Dandpat of Bhfm> 
nagar* west, from w hich tract of country they derived a revenue of fifteen 
lacs of marfis of gold. By tlie grace of Sri Jagannfith, the Princes of the 
Gangs Vansa have, after subduing the khetris and bhuniyas (Zemindars), 
added to the Raj the following extent of country, viz. on tlie north that 
lying between the Kans Bans and the Data!' Borin' river. South the coun> 
try from the Rassikoilah down to the Dandpat of Rajmandri, and west to 
the confines of Boad (Bodli) Sonepur, from whicli an increase of revenue 
of twenty lacs has been obtained; ray total gross revenues therefore are 
thirty-live lacs of marks of gold. Out of this amount I have assigned 
stated sums for llie payment of the Sawants, (Commanders,) Mahawats, 
and Rawats, (chiefs of horses and eletihantsj, priests, brahmins, and the 
worship of the deity. For. the maintenance of the Paiks, Shewaks, fvoseals 
or officers) and other servants of the state, binds have been duly set apart. 
Oh Princes and Chiefs, respect my arrangv incuts, and beware tlrat you 
never resume the above grants and allowances, lest you become liable to 
the penalty denounced in the shastras against those wlio take liack what 
has been given. Above all in the management of the country under yotir 
charge, be just and merciful to the ryots, ami collect revenue from them 
according to the fixed and cstabli>hed rate. ks I have by my own good 
fortune and exertions acciiraiilated a large treasure, viz. foi fv lacs of marhs 
of gold taken from the countries of the eiiiiijitercl bli miyas, and jewels 
to the value of seven lacs eighty-eight thousand marhs, it is now inv inten¬ 
tion to devote a portion to the service of.lagannlith, by building a new tem¬ 
ple one hundred cubits high, and bestowing a quantity of ornaments and 
utensils. Let me hear your opinions on this point. The uiinisiers and 


* Now Stakbamal. 
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cotirtiers all replied Aat so good a trork coidd not too boob be takoi in 
hand, and that after the sagacity and prudence displayed by his mtjesty, 
any advice on their parts must be superfiiions. An officer named Parama-. 
hans Bajpoi was therefore directed to take the work in hand forthwith, 
and twelve lacs and 6fty thousand marhs of gold with jewels to the value of 
2,50,000 were set apart for the purpose. 

The marh of gold is stated to be equivalent to five mashas weight, a va¬ 
luation which would raise tiic amount of the revenues of Orissa accord¬ 
ing to the above statement, far beyond what we can believe them ever to 
have stood at, even allowing, as offered in explanation, that the gold of that 
age was very impure, and that the statement includes the gross rents of 
the whole of the lands of the country, both the royal domains and those 
now held by the hill Zemindars and Poljgars. It appears unaccountable 
too, why the sum total of the revenues should be staled in gold, when we 
know that cowris always formed the principal currency of the district. 
As 1 am unable to furnish any satisfactory elucidation of these points, I 
must leave the statement as it stands, content with having presented a faith¬ 
ful translation. 

On the above occasion, likewise, a new com and seal w ere struck by the 
Raja’s orders, with the titles 'khich are used to tliis day by the Khhrda 
Rajas, who claim to represent the majesty of this once powerful race. 
They run thus, “ Vira Sri Gajapati, Gaur6swara navakotfkernatotkalaver- 
g6swar4dhira'i, Bhfita bhairava d6va, SiidhusAsanotkarana, R4wat Rai, 
Atula balaprakarmasangrkma Sahasra b&hu, Kshetriya Kuladlihmrakfctn,” 
&c. ♦•The iliuBtriouB |Iero, the Gajapati (Lord of Elephants,) Sovereign of 
Gahra (Bengal,) Supreme Monarch over the rulers of the tribes of Utkala, 
Kem&ta, and the nine forts, a divinity tprrible as Bhairava to the wicked, 
the protector of the grants epjoyed by thepioistiung of kings: like the 
lord of a thousand arms in the field of battle by Ids unequalled might, and 
a comet (or portent) to the martial race." 





SSft 

ISfaiiy titled of persons of distinction, now in general use in |i>e 

province. Were introduced at that period, as Sawant. Mangrai, BarJennik' 
PiBtealiani, Bar Panda, &c. and we bare imperfect hints giyen of offices, 
dignities, and inetibitions founded by Rajp Anang Bhim Deo, as tor iaatance 
tbe sixtden Bawante or grepi. Lords of Ofi^sg, the seventv-two Muogt oe 
Bcryants, tbe thirty-six departments of state, &c. which excite additioMil 
regret at tlic slender and imperfect notices left to ns of a reign, so pregnant 
with im{K>rtant changes and arrangen^ents, whose inttuence may even yet 
be traced* 

It is said that the R^’a could muster 3,00,000 Paiks, but his army prdi-. 
■aaly eouisted of 20,000 foot (ind 10,000 horse, with :2,200 elepnants, at tbn 
baMi ■£ wUeii.ba was a(#yeiy employed in chastising the turbulent and 
muntaining bis authority, throughout the widely extended range .of his 
dominions. 

His son R/ijeswara Deo reigned thirty-five years and was succeeded A. D. 
1^36 by Raja Marsinh Deo, surnamed Langora, a prince ot great celebrity 
in the annals of Orissa, as well as in its legends and rouianci-s. tils ^icat 
personal strength, and skill in athletic exercises, seem to have invested him 
with a sort of supcniatural character in tiic eyes of his subjects, and popu¬ 
lar tradition lias exaggerated some peculiarity in his figure or dress, into the’ 
fable of bis being provided with a tail, whence is derived the epithet Lan¬ 
gora. He is said to have been of a very martial turn, and to have waged a 
tong war to the southward. 

It was this Raja who built the famous temple of the siin at Kanfirak, 
called by the Europeans the Black Pagoda ’* thereby, observes the Author 
of the Ayin Acberi, erecting for himself a lasting monument of fame.” Tbe 
work was executed chiefiy under the superintenilence of the minister SM* 
liai Santra, and is stated to have been completed in the vear ot tbe Sacfibda 
1200, answering to J277 A. D. 

It 
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Major Stewart, in bis history of Bengal, places an invasion of Orisad by 
the Musselmiun of Bengal during this reign, that is, A. D. 1343. The 
Chronicles of the country contain no mention of such an event. ' I have 
not Mqor Stewart’s authorities at hand to refer to, but strongly suspect 
that he has been led into an error by mistaking some word resembling J»- 
jipur, for Jajipnr in Orissa. He expresses himself thus, “ In the year 
"641 (A. D. 1243) the Raja of Jagepur (Orissa) having given some cause 
" of offence, Toghan khan marched to Ketasun on the frontier of Jagepur 

where he found the army of the Raja had thrown up intrenchments to op- 
"pose hhn.” In a battle which ensued, the invaders were defeated, and 
the lliadoa elated mtb their victory pursued them and ventured even to 
lay siege to Gour, but assistance arriving they retired. Now, in the fint 
place, Jaipur was never a separate principality as h«-e described, aad 
(here is no such place in Orissa at Ketasun. Ferishteh is altogetber silent 
on the subject in his history of Bengal, but in his general history he ascribes 
the siege of Gour, in the very year in question, to a party of Mogul TarUes 
who had invaded Bengal by way of Chitta, Thibet, &c. Dow's mistake of a 
siniiisr nature is scarcely worth noticing. He makes Sultan Balin pursue the 
rebel Toghral into Jajnagar (A. D. 1238), which becaUs Oritt*, whereas 
it is evident from the mention of Sunargaon, as lying on the road, that Jujna- 
gar is some place beyond the Ganges. 

After tlaja Langom Karsinh Deo, five other {winces namwl Narsinh 
(Nara Sinha) and six with the title of Bhiwi<<trlMl»sotne describe as ase- 
parate family called Sfiraj-bansi (Surya Vansa), rnled over Orissa, until 
A. D. 14-51. Their reigns are for the most part aadistingulshed by event^of 
importance, but they have left some public works which coupled with other 
monuments of the Ganga Vansa Rajas, give a favorable ioipression of the 
Twblic spirit and munificence of that race. Amongst these the fine bridge 
at the entrance of Puri called the Athara Naloh, taid to have been built 
A. D. 1300, by Raja Kabir Naninh Deo, io tho most worthy of notice; 
A dreadful scarcity is recorded to have happened early in die 14th cen- 
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lary, itlien paddy rose to the (then) enonnoua price of ISO kakaM of 
cowris per bharan—about three tiroes its present average rate calculat¬ 
ed in the same currency, but nearly sixty times the ordinary selling price 
of that age, if an account in roy possession is to be credited, which states, 
that under the Bhanhs, rice in the husk sold for two kakons per bha¬ 
ran, clean rice at ten cowris per ser, and cotton one pan ten gandas 
per ser. 

The last of the Rajas sumaroed Bhanu, being childless, be adopted as 
his son and successor a youth, named Kapila or Kapil Santra, of the Sii- 
raj-bansi tribe of Rajputs. The boy became afterwards a prince of high 
renown under the title of Kapil Indra Deo, and the Native Chroniclers have 
not failed therefore to embellish tlie history of his early life, with flattorinf 
fictions and stories of supernatural occurrences, prophetic of his future rise 
and greatness. It is said, that when a child, he gained his livelihood by 
tending the cows of a brahmin. One day his master found him fast asleep 
on the ground at mid-day, and a huge snake standing erect near him, with 
its hood spread out and held in such a manner, as to shelte'* him from 
the fierce rays of the meridian sun. This indication satisfied the brah¬ 
min that he was de.stined to become something great. Shortly after, 
tlie Raja, whilst passing one day to tlie temple, took notice of him, 
enquired his name, and being struck willi his an.swers and appearance, 
finding moreover that he was l)y caste and descent a rkwat or leader of 
the Sfiraj-bansi Rajputs, he allachcd him to the royal household, where 
be speedily became a I'avorite. He was soon directed by Mahadeo in s 
dream to adopt him as his son and successor. The lad was; now cidled 
Kapil Bliowarbar, and rose rapidly througli several offices to the post of 
Pater or Prime Minister. The MoseuIs having come into the country from 
the north with a large army to demand tribute, the Reju feeling himself 
unable to cope with them in the fidd, a^nl his favorite to negociate a treaty 
l>f peace. He i^aa detained os a hostage lor the pavment of the aum agreed 

113 
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upon. hvA wna w«ll tre*fed by Ote Kh^ or Newab, ind on the daatli o# 
hia pairoh soon alter, was allowed to iMum to Orista, wlsen hbJaaaumed the 
^Drefnnent, A. D. 1451 nndM-the tide of Kapil Indra DeO’. Hian^oia 
described to hare bt-en one continued series of wars, sieges, and expedbioas. 
He visited in person every qnarter of bis widely extended dominions, bu£ 
was oacttpkd ciiefly to thbeoutbward, and resided a good deal at Kimedy 
and Rajamandry. He also visited the city of Vyianagara (^Bidyanagar^ 
and founded there several Sasans, more especially one called Damoderpnr 
Sasan. The Raja afterwards pursned liis conquests as far down as Hanid’d 
bridge, which the natives call Set Band Ratnes wara. The subjugation of a 
ibrt called Kondajoi or Kondjuri, perhaps Cundapilly, and his proceed¬ 
ings there, are much sooken of. U« la said b hare depose*', one Raja, and 
let op another called Narsaih Rat. Amongst his conquests, places 
ealted Malignnda and Malka (Malanca) are likewise mentioned. Tlta 
particulars of the Raja’s wars and expeditions in that dWtant qwMer are,, 
however, so loosely and indistinetty snrratedv that it is impossible to makei 
any thing satisfactory ont of tlie account. He died near Coiidapilly, oit 
the banks of the Kistna, after a busy aad diatioguisbed reign of twenty- 
seven years. Tbe penod of bis administralfon was farther remarkable for 
the occurrence of two dreadful famines which swept off vast numbers cf thO' 
human race. Tite price of paddy again rose during them tn tSS per 

bharan. 

The chasms and omissions above noticed in the native annals of Orissa, 
arc curiously enough supplied in part by Fenshtefa’s history of the Bah- 
mini Sovereigns of Kalbeiga. Up to this period the Musselman kings 
of the Deccan, engaged in perpetual contests with the ousted Rais of Te- 
lingana and the Carnatic, had possessed neither leisure nor inclination to in¬ 
terfere with the affairs of Orissa. Thw two powers seem first to have come 
& contact during Kapil Indra Dec’s reign; and if the Mttsselman accounu 
are correct, disputes between them originated in the aggressions of the 
Raja of Oiissa. 
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Fecishteb relates, that in the time of Hiimayim Shah Bahmini, abont 
A. D. 1457, the Telingahs prevailed on the Raja-s of Orissa and Oria to 
afford them assistance against the Mohammedans, who sent a large army to 
their aid, with many war elephants. The confederates completely defeated 
the armies of Islam, and pursued tliem from the field of battle for many miles. 
Under Nizam Shah, son of the above, the Itai of Orissa in conjunction 
with the powerfid Zemindars or Khetris (I’oligarsi of Telingana, again in¬ 
vaded the territories of the Deckany sovereigns by way of Rajamandry and 
plundered as far sis Kvhis.* Tire Rai of Orissa is said to have advanced 
in great state and splendour, “ ba shoukel tamami," with the declared in¬ 
tention of conquering tin- whole of 'I’elingana, from the Mussulmans, and 
«mm|NrUing them to pay tribute. When be bad iM'rired however within ten 
miles of the Mohammedan capital Ahmedabad (Beder', the ministers taking 
couraga.aent him a message of defiance ssiying that “ their king had long in- 
“ tended to subjugate Orissa and Jehanmgar and render it tributary, but 
“ the idea of the distance of that country had hitherto deterred him from the 
“ undertaking : however us the Raja had now come so far to throw himself 
‘.‘into tlie jaws of destruction, much trouble would be saved to the victorioua 
“ arawes of Islam.” This bravado u as followed up by a sjurited sally of 
Patan horse, which cooled a little the ardour of the Hindus, and induced 
them to fall bask. They were finally glad to purchase a secure retreat to 
Uicir own frontier, by paying down a sum of five lacs of tankas. 

Feriofateh goes on to state, that in the year 1471 A. D. the Rai ofUria 
called Himber, complained to King Mohammed Sliah that be had been driv¬ 
en from his possessions by an usurper who was supported from Orissa, and 
offered on condition of obtaining effectual assistance for the recovery of his 
rights, to become tributary to the Musselmnn government, and to cede cer¬ 
tain forte. It is not easy to satisfy one's self what is meant by this word 

. * The MdoMnwlenterpitw <>t <!)• Oliann monarehe in Oioae dnva, may rarprite oi wImo «••••• 
aider the aitaation ol Kohu u> the baart at eenual India, beyond Kaibeqia and Beder, 
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Xfria, wUeh Feriahteh uses sometimes as the name of a person, and some* 
times as that of a district, h«t from the whole context there seems reason 
to think that the author intends to designate by the term, the country be* 
tween Rajamandry and Condapilly, &o. held probably at that time as a 
fief or dependency of the Orissan monarchy. 

TTie Bahmini king, who had always wished to obtain a footing on the 
Codaveri, agreed to flimber's proposal, marched an army into bria, defeat¬ 
ed the usurper Mangal Rai, and restore<l the principality to his ally, taking 
for his Own share the forts of Rajamandry and Condapilly. 

AAer sometime Rai l/ria seems to have repented of his connection 
Irith the Mohammedans, and to have become desirous of returning to his 
old allegiance. One of those destructive famines noticed in my accounts 
of Ri|ia Kapil Indra Deo's reign, having spread general min and consterna* 
Con throughout the Deccan, the conjuncture appeared to him favorable for 
making an effort to throw off the Musselman yoke, and he accordingly 
disprtched a message to the Rai of Orissa (which is fully detailed by Ferish- 
leh) saying that “ if he wislied to recover his hereditary domiuims in Tdin- 
Itana, now was the time.” The Raja, on receiving tliis invitation, collected 
together an army of 10,000 foot and 8,000 horse, and summoning all his tri¬ 
butary chiefs to attend liiin, proceeded into Telingana without delay. Mo- 
liammed Shah hastened to oppose the combined forces of Orissa and Uria, and 
Boon compelled the Rais to retreat acro.ss the lake of Rajamandry. He .then, 
says Ferishteh, resolved to punish tlie idolater for his insolence and aggres¬ 
sion, and taking with him a chosen body of 20,000 men, made a dasb into 
Orissa, and penetrated as far as the capital, plundering and laying waste the 
country on all sides. The Raja unable to withstand the fury of the storm 
which he had so rashly raised, fled before the invaders, and was soon oblig¬ 
ed to sue humbly for peace, which was granted only on condition of his pay¬ 
ing down a large sum of gold and silver, and surrendering twenty-five cele- 
pirated elephaiits which he vfdued next his life. The Musselman prince 
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ttien retired, with the same degree of rapidity as he had advanced, to CoA' 
dapilly, w liere be humbled his other opponent Rai llria. 

Tliis inroad, which supposing the chronology of the two histories to be 
correct, must have happened (if at all) towards the close of Raja Kapil In* 
dra Deu’s reign, is not noticed in the meagre imperfect sketch of the events 
of tliat period, given in the Orissan annals. They make their Raja return 
bon ever from the Deccan to Pursottem Chatter, altout the date in question, 
when he consults the god as to which of his seven sons, all distinguished 
for their princely rpialities and accomplishments, he should appoint bis sue* 
cessor in the Raj. He was instructed to elect Puraottem Rai, though the 
youngest and bom of a concubine. The choice was justified hy bis superior 
merit, and as the will of >Sri Jeo at all events could not be diaputed, tba 
Raja named Pursottem Rai his successor, and took the favored youth with 
him on his last expedition to the banka of the Kistna, where he died aa b»* 
fore stated A. D. 147 &. 

The Raja elect, having been acknowledged by the army on the Kistna aa 
their sovereign, under the title of Pursottem Deo, relumed with what speed 
be could to Cuttack, where his presence was necessary to counteract the in* 
trigues and opposition of bis six brothers, all indignant at their supercession, 
llieir enmity and machinations long disturbed the peace of his Court, but 
he at last succeeded in expelling them, and they then retired to various 
quarters, where they built forts and estabbshed principalities for them¬ 
selves. 

The reign of Raja Pursottem Deo is rendered memorable by the most 
striking exploit recorded in the annals of Orissa, viz. the expedition to 
and conquest of Conjeveram. The circumstances of that transaction de¬ 
serve to be rescued from oblivion, as well for the curious picture which 
they afford of the manners and opinions of the age and nation, as from 
their connection with an historical incident of some importance. The 
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■ ffallent account of the expedition is to be found in the poem before noticed, 
called tlie Kiinjikavcri Pot’hi, though as the author has had recourse to 
the einbcllishiui'iit of a regular epic machinery, the narrative is encumbered 
by fictitious characters and incidents. It is also much dwelt upon in all 
the Native histories, which agree in the main points of the relation, with 
some discrepancies as to the details. 

The story runs nearly as follows: “In tlie country ofDakhin Kanonj 
Kcmfit Sasan, there lived a powerful Raja who had avast fortress and pa¬ 
lace built of a fine black stone, called Kanjinagar or Kanjikaveri (Con- 
jeveiSsm) and a daughter so beauteous and accomplished, that she was 
Burnamed Piidmavati or Padniini.* The fame of her cluirms having 
reached to the eius of Mahun^ja Pursottem Deo, he bccanie anxious to e»- 
pouse her, and sent a messenger accordingly to the Chief of Conjeveram 
fo solicit the hand of his fair daughter. Tliat Raja was well pleased with 
the prospect of having for his son-in-law so great and powerful a prince 
as the Uajapali of Orissa, but considered it advisable to make some en¬ 
quiries regarding tlie customs and manners of iliat Court, before eousent- 
ingto the alliance. lie soon found thal the Me.hirfijas were in the habit 
of performing the duties of a sweeper (Ciiaiidaly hefoie (he image of Ja- 
gaun^tb, on its being iiroimhf forth (rom ttie temple annually at tlie Rat'h 
J&tra. Now the Kanjinagar Raja was a devoted and exclusive worshipper 
of Sri Ganesh (Ganesa), and had very little respect for Sri Jeo, the divinity 
oT Orissa; and conceiving the above humiliation to be quite unworthy of, 
and indeed utterly disgraceful to a Khetri of such high rank, he declined 
the alliance in consequence. The Gajapati inotiarch became very wroth 
at the refusal, and swore, that to revenge the slight cast on him, he would 
obtain the damsel by force and marry her to a real sweeper. He accord¬ 
ingly marched with a large army to attack Conjeveram, but was defeated 

• Tlitii «u a* aane «rt Priwr!-v, who«e unonri wiUi KhomiPwvW, sreDetebnitedfa MMimi In¬ 
dian aad Peruu Ron aaon, and ia in SaoMrit indeed tke (eunl Mata nf n rulicaiat ctw sAwdiks.. 
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and obliged to retire. Overwhelmed with shame and confusion, he now 
threw himself at the feet of Sri Jeo, and earnestly supplicated his inter¬ 
ference to avenge the insult offered to the deity himself in the person of his 
faithful worshipper. The god promised assistance, says the author of 
the poem, directed him to assemble another army, and assured him that 
he would this time take the command of the expedition against Conjeve- 
ram in person. When tlie Raja had arrived, during the progress of his 
march, at the site of the village now called Maiiikpatam, he began to 
grow anxious for some visible indication of the presence of the deity. In 
the midst of his cogitations on the subject, a milkmaid or gwalin named 
Manika, came up and displayed a ring which she said had been entrusted 
to her, to jn esent to the monarch of Orissa, by two handsome Cavaliers, 
mounted the one on a black, and the other on a white horse, who had just 
passed on to the southward. She also related some particulars of a con- 
vc;rsation* with them which satisfied the Raja that the promise of assistance 
would be fulfilled, and that these horsemen were no other than the bro¬ 
thers Sri Jeo (Krishna) and Baldeo (Baladeva.) Full of joy and gratitude, 
he directed the village to be in future called, after his fair informant, Ma- 
nikpatana, and marched onwards to the Deccan secure of success. On 
the oUier hand tlie chief of Conjeveram, alarmed at the second advance of 
the flajapati in great force, ajipealed for aid to his protecting deify (ianesh, 
W'lio candidly' (old him tlial he had little eliaiice against Jaganntith, but 
would do his best. The siege was now opened and many obstinate and 
bloody battles were fought under the walls of the fort. Tlie gods Sfi 
Jeo and Ganesh, espousing warmly the raiKse of llnir respectiic votaries, 
perform many miracles and mix personally in the engagements, niucli in 
the style of the Homeric deities before the walls of Troy ; luit tlie latter 
!s always worsted. In reality, after a long struggle, Coiijcicram fell before 
the armies of Orissa. The Raja escaped, but bis beautiful daughter was 

• ITili intenirw described at preat lengtliintbepoem, and tlicamoroos impassioned turn wliich 
Uic dialogue takea between Sri Jeo and the milkmaid, ia esteemed one of lU chief beauties. 

Jj 
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captured and conducted in triiimph to Puri. A famous image of Gopal, call¬ 
ed ihe Satbadi (Satya Vadin) Tliakbr, that is, the “ truth-speaking god," 
was brought off at the same time and set up in a temple ten miles north 
of I'ursottem, where it may still be seen, a monument of the Conjeveram ex¬ 
pedition. 

1 suspect that the tradition mentioned by Orme, vol. ii. book viii. con¬ 
founds the conquest of Conjeveram ebove related, with some former expe¬ 
dition into the Carnatic of the more ancient llajas of Orissa. “ The tra- 
'' dition of these countries says, that many centuries before Mabommedan- 
" ism, a king of Jagann&tb, in Orissa, marched to the south with a great 
“ army, which subdued not only these jiror inces, but, crossing the Kistna, 
“ conquered in the Carnatic, as far as Conjeveram: these conquests he dis- 
“ tributed in many portions to his relations, officers, and menial.servants, 
“ from whom several of the present northern polygars jiretend to be line- 
“ ally descended, and to govern at tins very time tin.- very districts wliiidi 
“ were then given to their ancestor. All who claim this genealogy, esteem 

themselves the bighestiblood of native Indians next to the brahmins, equal 
“ to the Rajimts, and support this pre-eraiuence by the haiiglitiest obser- 
“ vances, insomuch that the breath of a different religion, and even of the 
•• meaner Indians, requires ablution,” &c. &c. 

Conformably with his oath, llaja Pursottem Deo made ovi-r tlie fair Pad- 
rnavati or Padmini to his chief minister, desiring him to wed her to a 
sweeper. Both the miiiis|t!r, however, and all the people of Puri commise¬ 
rated her misfortunes, and at the next Rath Jatra, when the Maharaja licgan 
to perform his office of Chandal (sweeper), the individual entrusted with 
cliarge of the lady brought her forth and presented lier to him, saying, “ You 
ordered me to give the Princess to a sweeper; you are the sweeper upon 
whom I bestow her.” Moved by the intercession of his subjects, the Raja 
at last consented to marry Padraavati, and carried her to the palace atCiit- 
•ack Tlie end of this lady's history is as romantic as tlie preceding |>or- 
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tionof it. She is sakl to hare coaceired and brought forth a sob by Maha- 
dco, shortly after which she disappeared. All the circumstances were explain* 
ed to the husband in a dream, who acknowledged gratefidly the honor con¬ 
ferred on him, and declared the child thus mysteriously born his successor 
in the Raj. 

Pursottem Deo died after a reign of twenly-tivc years, and was succeed¬ 
ed by Perfab Janamuni, the son of Padmavali, under the title of Pertah 
Rtidra Deo, A. D. The wisdom and learniug of this prince soon be¬ 

came the theme and admiration of the whole country. He had studied 
deeply all the shasters, was very fond of disputing and conversing on 
points of theology, and introduced many curiou^ constructions of his own, 
and doctrines which were altogether new. lie was w ithal devout, and built 
many temples. His skill in tlie arts of w ar and civ d government, were 
eminent; in short he was equally celebrated as an able, learned, warlike 
and religious prince. A very curious ariecdote is related of his conduct, 
which seems to shew that the followers of Ruddlia continued to form a 
sect of importance in this part of India until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.* It is said that a serious robbery happened in the Raja's palace, 
and that he being anxious to discover the perpetrators, assembled together 
all the wise men, both of the Banddhist and Brahmmical persuasion, to Ob¬ 
tain their assi.stance in prosecuting an inve: ligation. The bralimins could 

tell nothing, but the followers of Buddha, through tin ir knowledge of the 

occult art, were enalilcd tu point out both the offender and the place where 
the stolen properly was concealed. The Raja was induced l>y tliis inci¬ 
dent to term so high an opinion of the learning and skill of the Bauddhists, 
tliat he became for some time a warm supporter of that sect. His Rani 

• Ah Ibis is roHtiary to received opinions, to infcrftnprs warranietl l.j ibi' Borki of MAdboTi- 
chktyn m nho I3lb cfntury und the ilftteaiCBt of m the I6lb, it .>< t ins likely that thr orlgmoJ 

aullioriiie.s have potiloundod. as is very comnionl) the cue, the BauUdL.is and Jaiun, .mU that the 
are here intended.^ hy the SeerttMty 
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on the other hand espoused zealously the cause of the brahmins. It was 
at last determined to make another formal trial of their relative skill as 
men of science, or rather magicians. Accordingly a snake was secretly 
put into an earthen jar, the mouth of which being covered up, the vessel 
was produced in a great assembly at the palace. Both parties were then 
asked what the jar contained. The brahmins answered, “ it contains only 
earth,” and sure enough when opened it was found to contain nothing btit 
earth. This specimen of skill entirely changed the Raja’s opinions, and 
he now became as violent against the Bauddhists as he had been before 
prejudiced in their favour—so much so that he not only witlidrew his pro¬ 
tection and countenance, but violently expelled the whole sect from bis 
dominions, and destroyed ail their books except the pot'his called the Amer 
Singh and Bir Singh (Amara Sinha and Vira Sinha). It is added that about 
this time Chytunya or Chjtan Mahaprabhu came from Nuddia in Bengal to 
visit the temple of Jagannkth, and that he performed miracles before the 
R^ja. The key to the whole story is probably to be found in the visit of 
this celebrated Vyshnavite reformer or sectary, who doubtless had some 
share in creating the hostile disposition of Raja Pertab Rudra Deo, towards 
the followers of the heretical Budha. 

Another of those famines which haw so often afflicted India, occurred 
early in this century in Orissa. The Raja who could find leisure for schemes 
of Conquest and ambition amidst lus religious enquiries anti controversies, 
marched with his army dow n to Setu Band Rfiraeswara, reduced several 
forts, and took the famous tnty of Vijayanagara. The Mohammedans of 
the Deccan also gave abundant occupation to his arms on the southern 
frontier of the Raj, and whilst he was occupied in repelling or provoking 
their attacks, the Afghans from Bengal made an inroad into the province 
in great force. They advanced as fur as Cuttack, and pitched their camp 
in the neighbourhood of the city, when the Governor Anant Singhar finding 
himself unable to oppose any effectual resistance, took refuge in the strong 
fortress of Skrangerh, soutli of the Katjuri. After satiating themselves 
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with the plunder of the capital, they proceeded towards Pfiri where they 
committed dreadful devastations ; but the grand object of their search, the 
Idol or Deo of Orissa, bad been removed out of their reach, the priests 
having taken the precaution, so soon as they heard of tlie approach of the 
invaders, to carry off Sn Jeo and the other images in boats across the 
Chiika in order to conceal them amongst the hills. Raja Fcrtab Rhdra 
Deo on receiving intelligence of these disastrous occurrences, hastened 
back from the Deccan, and performing a journey of months in a few days, 
he came up with the invading army before they had left the khetr, gave 
them battle, and destroyed a great number of the Mlecchas (Foreigners and 
Rarbarians). He was however himself so mu<di crippled by the contest, 
that he was happy to conclude a peace nearly on the enemy’s terms, wheia 
they retired and left the province to- itself. 

This Prince died A. D. 1521, having reigned twenty-one years. With 
the three above remarkable reigns, terminate all the glories of the Ganga 
Vansa dynasty, and the royal house of Orissa. The race itself became ejf- 
tiiict soon after the demise of Raja Pertab Rhdra Deo, and the indepen* 
dence of tiie country was not destined long to survive. Pressed at both 
extremities by the vigour and enterprize of the Mohammedan governments 
of Bengal an<l Telingana, now in the full maturity of their strength, tho 
downfall of the Orissan monarchy was further hastened by intestine com* 
motions, disunion amongst the chiefs, and a series of bloody and destnictive 
contests for the supreme dignity. 

Pertab Rbdra Deo left thirty-two sons. The eldest of these reigned 
about five years, when he was murdered by the powerful minister Govind 
Bidyadhar. Another son succeeded, who was murdered at the expiration 
of a year. The minister then barbarously put to death the whole of the 
remaining thirty princes of the royal house, by the hands of his own eon 
Madhu Srichander, and having destroyed several other persons of emi¬ 
nence, be thus literally waded up to his neck in blood to the throne, which 
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he ascended A. D. 1533 under the title of Raja Govind Deo. Two re* 
markable peraonk^es became first generally known during his administrati¬ 
on, Mukund flarichandan, the Telinga, who received the government of 
the town of Cuttack, and Danaye or Danardan Bidyadhar, who, was ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister. The former afterwards became Baja of the coun¬ 
try, and was the last of its independent sovereigns; the latter, though not 
himself a king, was the parent of kings—in other words, he was the ances¬ 
tor of (he third and titular branch of the Gajapatis of Orissa, known in af¬ 
ter ages as the Rajas of Khfirda. 

The presence of the Raja being required in the Deccan, he resided for 
eight months at Malgund,i or Maligonda with his minister. We may in¬ 
fer from Ferishteh, that the possession of Rajamundry and other places 
near the Godaveri was about this period mueli disputed between the (Jria 
princes and the Musselman kings of the Deccan, botli the Bahminis, and 
that branch of their successors wlio ruled at Golconda under the title of 
Kutteb Shahis. Ferishteh's account of the latter monarchs contains a 
passage relating to Orissa which I may here quote. He says, “ Hindu 
“ writers observe that there are three countries adjoining each other, the 
“ climates of which resemble each otliergreatly, an<l possess much tlie same 
“ pecurllaritics, viz. Ti-linir, lieng, anil OorcA-^()n\a). Teling, is that pos- 
“sessed by the Kultcb Sliahi sovereigns. Beng, is Bengala. Oorek lies be- 
“ tween them. No Musselman prince has ever been able to conquer the 
“ latter, but king Mohammed Kuli Kootcb attacked it and subdued ma- 
“ ny parts. The Uakiin of that (puirtcr is called Bahabalinder (a common 

title, it may be observed, of the feudal chiefs of Orissa, but not of the Ra- 
“jas);* he fled off to the remotest parts of his country.” 

The usurper's two nephews, Raghti Blianj Chotra and Balanki Sra- 


• M»'' not thli be the oriitfnel of the MoboBimrilan UallieriiK, a term that hu pisiled all oriental- 
data. It need not be restricted to ibis provinee faoin* a rR^alar Saiiat nl eomponnd implyinf, The In* 
(tra (chief) of the mizht}', or literall}, atronc-anned.—.Y«r by tht &cir<je/. 
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chandan, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by his absence, 
formed a conspiracy against his authority; they murdered the head Percha 
of the temple at Phri, drove Mukund Harichandan from Cuttack, and 
gained possession of the capital. These occurrences obliged the Raja to 
return with a laigc part of his army, and a pitched battle took place be¬ 
tween the parties, when the insurgents were defeated and pursued as far as 
the Ganges. Raja Govind Deo died or the banks of that river at the Das 
Aswaraedh ghat, in the seventh year of bis rule. 

Pertab Chakra Deo was then placed on the throne by the minister 
Dana)e Bidiudliiir, who, after seeing his authority properly established, 
returned to the Deccan to look after matters in that quarter. Though a 
weak, oppressive, and tyrannical prince, who carried his excesses so far 
even as to distress brahmins, he was maintained in the government for about 
eight years l>y the influence and support of his minister, and then diedsud 
uenly in the temple itself. 

There In ins; no heir left of (lie R.ijns of flrissu, a chief named Narsiagh 
•lenna, di-tiiiguished for his hraiery and conduct, stept into the vacant seat 
of governiuenl. Jealous of the influence of Datiayc Bidiadhur, he procured 
his attendance from the Deccan, and then with the a.ssistance of his rival 
Mukund Harichandan. threw him into chains and imprisonment at Cuttack. 
In the mean time llaglui Bhanj C'liotra, havin,’’recot ered from liis former 
defeat, entered Oris-a again at the head of a large force to assert his claims 
to the Raj. He was opposed hy Mukund Harichandan, who took bihi 
prisoner after many bloody battles. 

Narsingh Jenna w as deposed at the end of the year, it does not appear 
by whom, and the reins of government then passed into the hands of the 
most undoubtedly powerful officer in the province, Mukund Harichandan, 
the Telinga, who ascended the throne of the Gajapalis, A. D. 1550, under 
the well know n title of Telinga Mukund Deo. 
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All the native accounts concur in describing their last independent Raja 
at a man of courage and abilities. He has been honored with a notice in 
the work of the Jesuit Tieffenthaler, who extends our knowledge of his 
character by informing us that “ the last king of the Orissans was called 
Mukund, who was very polite to strangers and had four hundred women.” 
The early part of his reign was employed chiefly in constructing monu¬ 
ments of public utility or superstition, as temples, tanks, and brabmini- 
cal sasans. Amongst other works of the kind, he founded a gliat and 
temple at the sacred spot called Trilieni, on the Hoogly, north of the town 
of that name wliich formed the extreme verge of his dominions, and wiiilst 
so occupied, frequent communications are caid to have passed between 
him and the king of Delhi, or rather the officers of the emperor. Soliman 
Gtirzani. the Afghan king or governor of Bengal, having assembled an 
army to invade Orissa, the Raja built a strong fortress in some command¬ 
ing situation, and for tins time opnosed his endeavours successfully. At 
last however came Kdla Pahar General of the Bengal forces, the destined 
conqueror of Orissa, with his wonder-vvorkirig kettle driini, at the sound 
of which the ears and feet of the idols would drop ofl'for many coss all 
around. The Hindus say of this dreaded enemy of their images aiiii su¬ 
perstition, that he was originally a hraiimin, hut lost caste through a con¬ 
trivance of the princess of Gaura, who was smitten with the manly beauty 
of his person. He then married her, turned Musselinan, and became a 
relentless persecutor of the adhcTcnls of the fiiilh from vviiich he liad apos¬ 
tatized. Many dire omens preceded and announced his arrival in the 
province; amongst others a large slone fell from the summit of the great 
tower of the temple at Puri, and when he entered the precincts of the 
khetr, a general darkness overspread the four corners of the land. In 
short, Kfdapahar invaded Orissa on the part of the king or governor of 
Bengal with an array of Afghan Cavalry, defeated and killed the Raja or 
drove him from the country, and finally overthrew the independent sove¬ 
reignty of Orissa, A. D. 1558. Two titular princes were set up after the 
expulsion of Mukmid Deo, who both fell into the bands of the conquerori 
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•nd were put to death by them. An anarchy of twenty-one years duration 
then ensued, daring which the Afghan Mohammedans possessed the whole 
of llie open cotmtry, and there was no Raja. 

The sereral accounts which have been handed down of K&lapahar's in¬ 
vasion of Orissa, difler widely in the details, though the main facts are well 
\caown and established. The storv told by the Musselnian writers is that, 
Mukund Deo, apprehending tlie designs of the king or governor of Ben¬ 
gal, encamped willi a large jjart of his army on the Ganges, but Kftlapahar 
taming his position got a-head of him into Orissa, and began to plunder 
the country tad attack the temples of the Hindus with relentless fury, 
before any force could he brought to check him. A battle at length took 
jdace at Jajipiir in which the Raja lost his life. Tlie Afghan chief then 
went onto Samblielpur where he was killed by some of IheBhuyans. Others 
aay that on bis passing the great temple of the Ling Raj at Bhuraneswara, a 
awarin of bees issued from the throne of the idol and stung him to death. 
The Phri Vynsavali makes the Raja to iiave been busy in Khhrda when 
the Afghan army su<]dt'iily advanced upon Cuttack, defeated the Gover¬ 
nor Gopi Siiwant Sinhar, and plundered the palace and treasury, alarmed 
a( which news, Mukund Deo tied out of the province not daring to op- 
pose so jvowerful a force, and died shortly after in the king of Delhi’s do- 
ntaioiis. The relation in Gladw in’s Bengal of the Raja building fort B^- 
rabati, when he heard of K&lapahar’s ap|(roacli, and going to sleep for 
many months according to eustom, until roused by the alarming sound of' 
the magic kettle drum, is a third version of the story which carries with it 
its own refutation. All the native writers however agree in speaking with 
horror of the cruel excesses committed by their Afghan conqueror, and the 
wide (iestriiclion of images and temnles occasioned by bis uorelentiug per- 
flecution of the Hindu faith, 

The adventureB of th« gtttd, idol form a curkmi episode in the history Qt 
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this importamt period. According to the Mandala Panji, when the priests 
at P6ri saw the turn which matters were taking, they again for the third 
time in their annals, Imrried away the helpless god in a covered cart, and 
fcnried him in a pit at Parikhd, on the Chilka Lake. K^lapahar was not 
however to be defrauded of so rich a prize, and having traced out the place 
of concealment, he dug up .Sri Jeo and carried him off on an elephant, as 
far as the Ganges, after breaking in pieces every -image in the Khetr. He 
then collected a large pile of wood, and setting fire to it, threw the idol on 
the burning heap, but immediately all his limbs dropped off and he perished 
Biierably. A bystander observed, “this is a punishment fur the indignity 
offered to the Deo of Orissa,” and snatching the image from the flames, 
threw it into the river. The whole proceeding had been watched by Besar 
Mainti, a faithful votary of Jagannhth, who followed the half burnt image 
as it floated down the stream, and at last when unperceiied, inanagod to 
extract from it-the sacred part (Brahra or spirit in the original), and brought 
it back secretly to Orissa, where it was carefully deposited in charge of the 
Jkhondait of Kujang. 

It appears from Ferishteh, that the Afghans under Daood Khan, the son 
of Soloman Kars&ni (or CurzAui), were allowed to retain possession of 
Orissa for some time after the overthrow of the native government; buthav* 
ing drawn down upon themselves the vengeance of the Emperor Akber by 
their turbulence and violent proceedings, they were several times attacked, 
first by Monaim Khan and afterwards by Khan Jehan, who wrested their 
new acquisition from them about 1-578 A. D, and anne.ved it to the rent 
roll of the empire. Ferishteh in this place calls the province Orissa, and 
Katak, Benares. 

The iJria historians go on to relate, tliat, at the expiration of the twem 
ty-one years of anarchy and interregnum, the ministers and principal men 
of the country beginning to recover from their depression and alarm,.as¬ 
sembled together to consult about the affairs of the nation, and chose as 
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dieir chief a person named Ranai Raotra, son of the before mentioned mi- 
sister Danaye Bidyadhar. whom they rai^cd to the rank and dignity of 
Maharaja of Orissa, A. D. 1580, under tlie title of Ramchander Deo. With 
him begins the third and titular race of Sovereigns called theBhoi Vansa, 
or Zemindan race. The election was conhrmed by Sewai .Tye Sinh, the 
general of the Emperor Akbcr, who came into the province about the time, 
witli his army, to look after the Imperial interests. The sight of Bhuvanes- 
wara, its numerous temples, the crowds of brahmins, and the sacred character 
of every thing in Utcala Desa, is said to have impressed him with feelings 
of so much reverence and admiration for the country, that he determined 
to interfere very little in its afiairs, and retired shortly afterwards, leaving a 
large share of authority in the hands of its Naltivc Princes. The town of 
Midnapore was at this time made the northern boundary of Orissa. 

Raja Ramchander Dco's first care w as to recover the sacred relics be¬ 
longing to the old image of Jagunniilh, which duty being accomplished 
with the assistance of their preserver Besar Mainti, the D&ru Mural, or 
image made of the wood of the Niin tree, was fabricated according to the 
rules of the shaster, and again set up in the temple, on a propitious day, 
with much pomp and solemnity. The w'orship of Sri Jeo was now fifly 
restored, all the feasts and endowments of the temple put on their old 
footing, and a number ofstl>ans were founded in honor of the memorable 
event. It was disturbed again however almost immediately afterwards, by 
an invasion of Miisselmans trom Golconda, whose king or Adipati, as tjie 
Hindu writers call him, seems to have given the Raja a severe defeat. 

In lo82 A. I), the celebrated Dewan of the empire, Raja Toder, or as 
the Urias call him Toral Mall, visited the province, to superintend the in¬ 
troduction of his settlement called the Tak.-iin .laiiima and Tankha Raq- 
pil. He proceeded no further with it, appare ntly, than the three Sircars 

pf Jelasore, Badrak, and Cuttack. All the account which is preserved 
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of that important and memorable transaction, is, that from the time of Toral 
Mall’s visit to the province, the measurement by the Bareh Dasti Padika 
or rod of twelve spans, was introduced. He is said to have treated the Raja 
with much respect, and to have admired greatly the temple and image of 
Jagann&tb, but his proceedings must have been fatal to the power and au¬ 
thority of the Gajapati prince, as he seems to have annexed nearly the whole 
of his domains to the imperial rent roll. 

The Mogul arrangements for the management of the new Suba of 
Orissa, did not receive their final completion until A. D. 1&92 or 699 
Amli, when Raja Man Sinh, the imperial Lieutenant in Bengal, came to as¬ 
sume charge of the administration. Bis e.xpedilion was jn-ompted, partly by 
the view to expel the Afghans, who under Kattali Khan had again taken 
possession of a large part of the province, and committed every where the 
most frightful ravages and excesses, and partly to settle disputes which 
had arisen between Rarachander Deo the titular Raja, and ihe two sons 
of Telinga Mukund Deo, of whom the eldest was named Ratnchander 
Rai, and the second Chaki or Chakowri Bhowerher. The fate of Kat¬ 
tali Khan and his Afghans, may be read in Major Stewart’s history of 
Bengal. With respect to the native princes. Raja Man Sinh finding that 
disputes ran high for possession of Ihe Raj, and lhat both parties bad pow¬ 
erful suppoitcrs amongst Ihe Khapdaits or Military Zemindar.-i, it was 
judged expedient to make a division amongst them of the remnant left to 
the royal house of Orissa of the territories of their ancestors. According¬ 
ly Klifirda, with Pursottem Chetter, and certain Mebals, were assigned in 
Zemindari tenure, free of all tribute, to Ramcliander Deo, with the title of 
Maha Raja, and the Musselman dignity of the commandership of three 
thousand five hundred. He was also allowed to exercise tbe cbiefsliip 
or sovereignty over, and to collect tribute from, 129 of the killidts or juris¬ 
dictions of the Khetris of Orissa, including all the present Cuttack tribu¬ 
tary Mebals south of the Mahanadi, and the Estates of Gfimser, Moherry, 
&c. reaching as far as the borders of Kimedy in Gatyam. Killah Al, with 
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its dependencies, was assigned as a Zemindari to Ramchandet the eldest 
son of Telinga Mufcubd Deo, and Sarengerh on the same tenure to the Se« 
cond son Chakoun Bhowerbef. Both were acknowledged as Rsgas, and 
had the controui of a number of the Killahjat estates in different pans of 
the district. These arrangements have been already adverted to more in 
detail, in that portion of my paper which is designed to ffimish soine ac* 
count of the land tmures and political institutions of Orissa. 

TTie title of sovereignty has been always acknowledged by the general 
voice and feeling of the country, to vest in the Rajas oi Kliurda, though 
disputed formerly by the other branches of the royal house who have now 
Slink into entire insignificance. The former received by far tlie largest and 
most valuable portion of the country, in M4n Sinb's allotment, and the ces¬ 
sion of Pfiii alone wm a sufficient acknowledgment of their superior 
claims. Dawn to the-present moment; the of Khfirda ayu ae lole 

fountain of honour in thn district, ano ail deeds whatever dravm ont in 
the Xiriu language, bear the date of the Ank or accession of the reigning 
prince of that house, and are prefaced with- a recital of his titles, which run 
precisely in the style adopted many-centuries ago by the great Raja Anang 
Bhim Deo. 

Ramfhander Deo enj’oyed bis statioh and dignities for twenty-nine 
years. He was an able and respectable prince, and his memory seems to be 
much venerated by the natives of (Ire province. From Ids time, the field 
embraced by the Orissan -annals, becomes greatly nurrowedr-though they 
still afford a vast deal of curious • local ■ information. The necessary limits 
of an essay of this kind confine ire to an exhibition of )st. A list of the 
namea of the several Rajas and the duration of their reigns, and 2nd, a 
brief outline of such part of their hisfory, as has any connection with the ge¬ 
neral affairs of the Stuhah of Orissa. The materials for an historical account 
of the country, under this new denomination, are very scanty and ir-per¬ 
fect. ilie slender information extant of the proceedings of the Mogul offl- 
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cere from (he retirement of Biys MinBinh in A. D. 1604, to the dewan* 
ship of the famous IVuwab JaAer Khan Naair! (A. D. 1707 to 1725), has to 
be gleaned fivim a few scattered notices in Persian histories of Bengal and 
scarcely intelligible revenue accounts; though the century in question must 
be regarded as a most important period in the annals of the country, when 
we consider the deep and permanent traces impressed on the state of affairs, 
by the arrangements, institiitimi*. otEces, and official designations, introducT 
ed by the imperial government during that interval. Subsequent to the ele¬ 
vation of Jaffer Khan, we meet with tolerably full and detailed journals and 
records both of the Mohammedan and Marhstta administrations, composed 
in the Persian language. 


Z>ist of Kh&rda Rajas, 

Ramchander Deo, succeeds.A. D. 1580 

PuKottem Deo, - t- .,,-. . - - J609 

Narsinh Deo, - .. 16.10 

Gangadhar Deo, . ....... - .. 1005 

Balbhadder Deo, ....... . 1656 

Mukund Deo, . .. 1664 

Dirb Sinh Deo, ........ . .. 1692 

Kishen or Harikishen Deo, .... . . - 1715 

Gopinath Deo, .1720 

Ramchander Deo, .1727 

Bi'r Kishore Deo, ....... . .- 174,1 

Dirb Sinh Deo, ........ . - - 17B6 

Mukund Deo, ..1798 


The southern part of Orissa Proper must have suffered much from the 
constant wars, insurrections, and internal cr«, motions, that prevailed dur* 
ing the early times of the Musselman government. The Moguls seem to 
bgTe been actuated by peculiar rancour and ill will towards Jagannhtfa, and 
lopt no opportunity of annoying and disturbing the Uindus in the per. 
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formance of flici: JcTotions at his temple. To say nothing of other fruitful 
sources of jealousy and animosity, this interference alone was suflBcient to 
prodlice many bloody encounters between the two nations, in which success 
was often doubtful. On the whole however, the native Princes suffered 
the nost severely, and gradually sank before the superior energy and civili- 
zation of tlie Moguls. The Rajas had at first established their residence at 
Pipley; afterwards they retired to Rathipur; and finally built their fort and 
palace in a naturally difficult part of Khfirda, where they w ere found settled 
m 1803. During these contests in and about Puri, the images so much 
venerated by the one party and abhorred by the other, were twice ortlirice 
carried away across the Chilka Lake, and concealed amidst the hills, until 
the times ajipeared favorable for again setting them upon their thrones in 
the temple. This religious warfare was at last set at rest by the institution 
of the tax on pilgrims, which if we may credit tlie author of the work trans¬ 
lated by Gladwin, under the title of History of Bengal, yielded to the 
Mogul government a revenue of nine lacs. Under such circumstances, reli¬ 
gious antipathies however strong on the part of the ruling power, must have 
yielded gradually to considerations of self-interest. 

The Afghans did not disappear from the field as disturbers of the peace 
of Cuttack, until 1011 A. D. when having again risen under Osman Khan 
the son of Kattali, they were defeated with great slaughter on the Subanre- 
kha by Shujat Khan from Bengal, and compelled finally to submit. They 
then settled peaceably in many of the principal vill.igcs of the district, and 
their descendants at this day form no inconsiderable Musselman popula¬ 
tion, under the general denomination of Patbans. 

On the side of Rajwfira, the R^as had to maintain many fierce contests 
with the Khetri chiefs or zemindars subordinate to them, who became tur¬ 
bulent and unruly in jjroportion as the power and consequence of ilie chief 
of their class declined. Frequently, no doubt, a spirit of aggrandizement 
urged the Rajas lo become the aggressors. Of the operation ol timer pne 
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or both causes of liostility, we majr trace abundant proofs, in the dismem* 
bermcnt of many' of the old Khandaitis recorded in the accounts of R^a 
Man Siuh's settlement, which became afterwards annexed to Rhhrda. 

The state of tlic country is represented in no favorable light during the 
administration of llie famous Jaffer Khan Nasiri, wh'Ose arrangements more¬ 
over could not have tended much to improve it. In Gladwin’s history of 
Bengal it is mentioned that Jaffer Khan whilst Dewan, repre.sented »o the 
Court of Dellii, •' tlie advantages that would acc:;.- to uic crown by trans¬ 
ferring the Jagirs of the Mansabdars of Bengal to Orissa, where the lauds 
are of less value, and the collections made with greater expense and difficul¬ 
ty.” It IS added that, the Emperor approving the seherne, assignments were 
granted upon Orissa, the cultivalioH of which province had of late been verif 
much neglected, in lieu of the Bengal Jagirs, 

The administration of Moliaiiiined Taki Khan, the Naib, to 1735, 
A, D.j on the part of Shujaa ad Din Mohammed, Nazim of the three 
provinces, is marked by a great reduction of the limits of the province of 
Orissa. In his time the remainder of the old Jelasore Sircar* lying be- 
a-een Tumlook, Midnapore, and the Subanreka, wiili ilie lion of a 
few small pergunnahs near the latter river, was annexed to Bengal, and the 
Nizam’s government obtained possession either by force oi intrigue of tho 
entire country included between the estates called Tikalh Raghmifith- 
pnr, ami the Chilka lake, thus greatly reducing the revenues and a'li' nrity 
of the Rajas of Khtirda, whose controul had before extended on i 'le hill 
side, from Gumser to within forty miles of Cicaeolc. A war occurred 
between this governor, and the Raja Ramchander Deo ofKIifirda, which 
was terminated after a long struggle by the capture 'if the laiter and his 
imprisonment in Cuttack. Temporary possession was taken of Klihrda 

• Thli ilRar had bent divided in Shah Jehu’s reign into On fowroilowin; nlxUvisioiu ai alres- 
4y noticed, via. Gotlpaieh, Maljhetiia, Maskhri, and ieiaaii, 

t Fettj-Uuee adles M. E. of Cioacole. 
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by tlie Muaselmans, viho established twenty-two thanehs from Banpur to 
Balwanta to repress the turbulent spirit of its rude inhabitants, but these 
were removed by order from Court, on the death of Ramchander, and the 
succession of Raja Bir Kishorc Deo. 

During Murshed Kuli Khan’s government, the tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try was disturbed by the wars of lliat ])erson with the famous Aliverdi 
Khnn, after his usurpation of tlie government of Bengal. Raja Bir Ki- 
shore Deo espoused the cause of the local governor, and by his assistance, 
enabled Baker Khan, the son-in-law of the latter, to continue the dispnte 
for some time. 

But the greatest of all their calainities was now impending over the on- 
ISartunate Orissans. After some alarming demonstrations in the year pre¬ 
ceding, the Berar Marhattas suddeuiy made their a]>|>earance in the pro¬ 
vince, in I’iialgun 1100 Amli, in large force under Bhaskar Rundit, AH 
Shah, and other sirdars, -.vith the professed object of demanding the Cbout. 
There being no force in tlie [irovince adequate to oppose them, they swept 
the whole country up to the walls of fort Barabatti, plundcu-ing what¬ 
ever they could lay their bauds on without nierey,—ami the same scenea 
were repeated the year following, by a still larger army under Ragoji 
Bhonsla hiin.-ell', ami the famous adventurer Habib Ullah. Aliverdi 
Khan made a.-'tonishiug cflbrts to relieve the province, as well as to protect 
the adjoining districts from these destructive inroads, but the pcojde of 
Midnapore ami Cuttack enjoyed little, re.spite from the Marhatta ineiir- 
sions and dej>redatiuiis until 1157, %^llen a temporary arrangement was 
patched up between the Nazim and tlie Bhonsla, by which the former 
agreed to pa) twenty-four lacs (including arrears) as the Chout of the 
three protiuees. The i-onditions of tlie treaty being \ery indifferently ob¬ 
served on the part of the Bei gal government, a fresh army invailed Orissa 
in 1100, under the coiumaml of Raja Janoji Bhonsla and Mir Habib Ul- 
lal), who in the same year, iii thrir ramp at Choudwar, near the Mahiiaadi, 
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projected and an'anged a partition of the province between tliem&elvea, 
for the maintenance of tlieir respective armies. Its resources on this occa¬ 
sion were estimated at only ten lacs. The northern portion from Pattas- 
pur to Barnmwa, yielding six lacs, was assigned for tlie support of the 
Afghan troops, and tlie soiitliern from Barrunvea to Mal6d, raced at 
four lacs, was to be held by tuc Marhattas. On the treacherous mov- 
der of Habfb UUah Khan shortly afterwards in his camp at Garpedda, 
near Balasore, Raja Janoji became master of the whoJe provnee from 
I’ergnnnali Paltaspur to tlie Tlianeh of IMaliid. His arrangement was, to 
allot tlie whole of the lands yielding revenue, as Mukaseh, for the support 
of his army, one Mehal being made ovei lo the management of each sir¬ 
dar. Things remained in this miserable state till Util, when a fresh treaty 
was entered into, between the Marhattas and Aliverdi Khan, at the insti¬ 
gation of the whole body of the Zemindars of Midnapore and neighbour¬ 
ing districts, who, worn out by the repealed i'iciir.sions of the Berar Mar- 
hattas, oflered to pay any sum, in addition to the Tashkhis Mokerreri or 
fixed revenue of Bengal, which might be agreed to as a composition for 
the Chout Sir Res Mfikhi. Masalih ad D(n was in consequence dis¬ 
patched by the Court of Moorshedabad to Nagpore, with full powers to 
treat, and the following arrangements were detenniiied on, “The Chout of 
the three Suhas was now settled at 1‘2,00,000 annually. The Siiha of 
Orissa from Pergunnah Pattaspiir to Maldd to be managed by a Subadar 
appointed from Bengal, who should yearly pay the surplus revenue of that 
province, estimated at four lacs, to an agent of the Bhonsla stationed at 
Cuttack. The remaining eight lacs were lo be made good from Moorshe¬ 
dabad, Patna, &c. by Hindis or Bills of Exchange. The Marhatta armies 
forthwith to evacuate the province.” On the conclusion of the treaty. Raja 
JanoJl quitted Orissa, Mohammed Masalih ad Din received the appoiiii- 
ment of Naib Subadar, and Sheo Bliat Santra, an eminent Gosain mer¬ 
chant, was named the agent for the Court of Berar to receive the four lacs 
from Cuttack, and to look after the annual remittance of the balance of tbt 
Chout from Moorshedabad. 
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Masalili ad Din laboured honestly and zealously to discharge the obli* 
gations into which he had entered, and paid the four lacs for two years to 
the Nagpore agent, but at the end of that period he solicited permission 
to relinquislt the government, stating forcibly his inability any longer to 
fulfil his engagements, owing to the declining resources of the country, and 
still more to the turbulent and unmanageable character of the Khandaits, 
or Military Zemindars of Orissa, who could be kept in no sort of subjecti¬ 
on without the constant employment of a very large army in the field, the 
et^pense of maintaining which, engrossed the whole revenues. His state¬ 
ments so fully convinced his master of the impolicy of any longer retaining 
Cuttack, biii thened with the condition of paying four lacs annually from its 
revenues, that a proposal was tewdered to the Raja of Nagpore, to undertake 
the management of the country through officers of his own appuinunent, in 
ligu of tlie stipulated payment, which being agreed to, the Siiha of Cuttack, 
fell from that date.nsQer the sole undisputed government of the Berar 
Marhattas, A. J). 

The administration of the Marhattas in Cuttack, was, as in every other 
part of their foreign conquests, fatal to the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country, and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weak¬ 
ness, rajiacity, and violence combined, which makes one woudei hos 
society can have been kept togetner under so calamitous a tyianny. All 
the head offices of the district, as those of Subadar, Dewan, and tlie Kil- 
ladurship of fort Barahatti, were openly bought and sold ai Nagpore. It 
frequently happened that appointments were given to two or three per¬ 
sons at the same time, and still oftener the individuals in charge refused 
to retire under various pretexts. The different claimants, assembling their 
followers, would fight the must obstinate battles, and lay waste the coun¬ 
try with their dissensions, before the right to succeed was settled. Press 
ed by the urgent irregular demands of the Conrt-of Nagpore for reinit- 
taaces, and by the necessity of reimbursing themselTW for the expeo* 
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Cei uuuBBed id obtaining office, tba asst ruiaOHS shifts and expedients 
vere perpetually resorted to, to wring a higher revenue from the lands, 
whilst their resources declined in |>roportion to the tyranny exercised 
over the cultivators. ‘Notwithstanding that large military bodies were 
posted ail o*er the district, the Marliattas were quite unable to retain the 
Khandaits and their paiks in any sort of order. Those of the sea shore 
and the hills, not only- laid the whole of the pergiumalis hordering upon 
them under regular contributbn, but frequently the Paiks of several sihall 
killaka. combining together, advanced into the heart of tlie district, and 
committed the most ruinous depredations up to the very walls of Cuttack. 
Every year regularly after the Dasscra, the Marhatta armies took the field 
under the Subadar in person, and advanced into soasa part of die Raj* 
to chastise some insolence, or to enforce the demand for tribute. 
When successful, the most sanguinary punishments and destructive ravages 
were indicted,—but they were frequently defeated, and their weakness 
exposed, by the Paiks of killahs which now scarc^y retain a name. Be¬ 
tides, the continued marches and ruunterniarches of a licentious disor¬ 
derly Marhatta soldiery, in every direction across the province, were in 
themselves evils of no trifling magnitude. -Matters improved a little to¬ 
wards the close of the Marlmtla period, during the long administration of 
jRiya Ram Pandit; but if the ryots were in a.smali degree better protected 
by bis measures, he reduced, to the lowest stage of poverty and degrada¬ 
tion, a powerful and important class, the hereditary Talfikdars (now Ze¬ 
mindars') of the Mogulbaudi, who were ejected by him, ver} generally, from 
the management of their Talliks, and left with scarcely even the means of 
Bubsistmice. 

As it would be impossible to render interesting to the general reader, 
the never varying detail of oppression, mismanagement, and suffering dis¬ 
played by the Marhatta annals, I shall content myself, in iny account of this 
fourth stage of Orissan history, with a brief enumeration of the successive 
Snbadars who obtained authority, as far as any can be made out amidst 
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tlift perpetual conflicts /or power which disturbed the peace of the country, 
and with noticing a few events of general importance which mark that 
period. 

The first and most energetic of the Marhatta Subadars, was Sheo Bhat 
Santia, who exercised a disputed and precarious auttiority for a period of 
about eiiilit year> from 1163 to 1171, and may be said to have been in full 
possession of the powers of government for about half lliat period. He made 
a settlement of the revenues of the province, nominally at 18,00,000 of Arcot 
Rupees, of wliicb 14,00,000 were entered as regular land revenue (Bando- 
basti Mdk,) and the remaining 4,00,000 as infposts under various heads. 
During his administration, a fartherdismemberment took place of the territo¬ 
ries of the Maharajas of Khfirda. In 1167 Amli, Naraiu Deo, the faniouS 
Zemindar of Kimedy,* a descendant of the royal family of Orissa, who had 
before asserted his preferable title to tlie Khfirda Raj, invaded that dis¬ 
trict by way of Banpur, w ith tlie avowed intention of taking possession 
of it, and drove the reigning prince Bir Kishore Deo before him. UnablC 
to resist his powerful rival, the latter was thrown upon the dangerous ex¬ 
pedient of claiming the assistance of the Marhattas, which' was grutted On 
condition of the payment of a large sum, to defray ail expenses, in return. 
The aid of Uic Suhadar proved effectual in clearing Khfirda oi the preten¬ 
der’s army, but the Raja being unable to discluirge the money bargained 
for, be was obliged to mortgage or surrender temporarily for its liquidation, 
the best portion of his dominions, viz. the Mchfils, Limhai, Rabeng, Ptir- 
sottem Chatter, &c.—in short, the whole country lying between the'Dytk 
river, the lake and the sea, with the tribute of tlie fourteen Rajas or 
Khandaits of the hills, still subject to his controul. The Marhattas were ■!» 
lowed to appoint their pwn Amils, and having thus gained a footing in the 

• Mr. Grant the Northe«Sire«rt«By«ofthiipMio«s“Kli««dr, MUi^ 

N. E. by N. from the lewn otaoaoole. i. the capital of aaetber tributary but mere aoo...lble depeudent 
principality voted ie a Raja ef the royal family of Oriiaa «bo actually beara the titular deri»aaum el 
that aueieut l.oa.e uader the proper aame of Onjipeii Deo, tbroagb the refractory impmdmwe of 
taia Poo, father of the preaeut oeoapaat, ia eppealng the C«ap«»y’* ssthonty." 
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tracts in question, they never afterwards relinquished possession. The be¬ 
nefit of the acquisition seems doubtful, as the usurpation of Raheng, tScc. 
involved them in a state of iiiiceasing hostility with the Khfirda Rtyas, 
and the claim to levy the tribute of Rajwfira brought them yearly into 
disputes and battles with the hill chiefs, in which, to say nothing of the ex- 
nenditure of blood and treasure, they were nearly as often worsted as they 
were sucressfiil. 

At the end of 1171 Amli, Slieo Bliat was violently expelled from his go^ 
vernment, by a jtowerful faction countenanced by the Court of Nagpore. 
Chimna Salm and Udi Pfira Gosain then exercised the powers of govern¬ 
ment for a short time, until Bliawfmi Kaliia Pundit arrived in the province, 
with the senned or appointment of Subadar. The £x-Siubadar was no^ 
however of a character to relinquish his authority, without an obstinate 
struggle. He formed a jiowerfid parly amongst the Paiks of the easterq 
R^w&ra, and for a Icngtii of time, disturbed the administration of his suc¬ 
cessor by tVennent contests and inroads. The Paikr of otbsr killahs es¬ 
poused the opposite side. Troops were poured in from all quarters to quell 
these riots, and the frequent marches and eoniitermurciies of the armies of 
the government are credibly enough stated to have involved more serious 
evils to the whole of ilie fine Pergunnalis Il.iriiiarpur, Kliandi, Jhanker, 
Deogaon, See. than the disturliaiu.a^ they were sent to repress. Amidst all 
these troubles the excesses of the Ktijeng, Kanka, and Rynto Paiks were 
ever conspicuous. The ferment excited amongattbe Military Zemindars 
of Orissa iind their adherents by these events, did not subside until many 
years afterwards. It does not appear how the career oi their author and 
instigator finally terminated. Mr. La Motte gives the following brief com¬ 
parative sketch of the character of the administrations of the rival Gover¬ 
nors : “ Sbeo fihut plundered only his neighbours, but Bhawfini Pundit 
committed depredations on his salitiects and all parties alike.” 

Bhawfini Poadit was racaUed abont 117fi Amli, and Sambha Ji Ganesli 
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appointed his successor. The settlement made by him is remembwed, 
with bitterness, for its sererity and harshness. He imposed many new 
cesses on tlie ryots, and exercised unusual rigour in scrutinizing and re¬ 
suming lands held in Jagfr, or free of rent, as the ayma,^milk, kharidgi, 
mouajib, aagrai, &c. Those holders who were permitted to remain in pos¬ 
session, were obliged to contribute to the necessities of the state, and were 
made over for a given number of years in Tenkhah or assignment to differ¬ 
ent detachments of troops. 

After two years, a Mah&jan, named Baba Ji Naik, received the appoint¬ 
ment of Snbadiir, but his powers were disputed by the party in possession, 
and it was not till 1170 Amli, that he became firmly fixed in his seat. The 
district of Cuttack suflered grievously from the memorable famine, which 
desolated the lower provinces in 1709-70. Rice was not to be had for two 
seers per rupee, and many thousands of souls perished. To add to the ge¬ 
neral distress, an alarming mutiny broke out amongst the troops, which 
was not quelled for many months. 

On the acccs-ion of Subaji Bhonsla to the Mesned of Nagpore, Ma- 
dhaji Hari was sent into t^ittack as governor. He threw his predecessor 
into confinement, and was occupied with arrangements for increasing the 
rfevenneof the country, when the accession of Madhiyi Bhonsla occasioned 
a fresh change of administration. Baha Ji Naik once more received the 
senned of .Suhaduri in 11B2, and stepped from a jail to the highest rank in 
the province. After much intrigue and opposition however, the order for 
his appointment was recalled, and Madha Ji was allowed to remain in of¬ 
fice. In 11113 another dreadful scarcity of grain was experienced in Cut¬ 
tack. Rice was hardly to be purchased in the bazar of Cuttack at ten pans 
the katki ser. In the mofussil, paddy rose as high as twelve pans per 
gfin—Kulti to 12-2 and Maudova 1 - 4 . Its destructive effects ate most 
strikingly evinced, by the recorded fact, that a remission of seven Ucs was 
granted in the revenues of that year. 
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Rtua Ram Pnndif, who had for many years filled the office of Deputy to 
the local governor, and had taken a leading part in all the arrangeraenta 
for the management of the interior, succeeded to the office of Subadar, 
about J 18.5 or 1188. His personal qualities and abilities were respectable, 
and, coupled with his extensive local knowledge, lent a character of digni¬ 
ty and stability to bis administration, with which no preceding one had 
been invested. The chief measure ascribed to him, is that of setting aside 
all the hereditary Chowdris and (Vilaily) Canungos, in other words the 
Talfikdars of the Mogulbandi, and collec ting the revenues through officer* 
of his own appointing, either from the ryots direct, or through the agency 
of the he.ad men of villages, where such evicted. He was also the first go¬ 
vernor who imposed a tribute on the Maharajas of Khhrda. Raja Bir 
Kishore Deo, after a long reign of forty-one years, fell into a stale of 
furious-insanity, and committed such fri-htful excesses, even to the extentof 
murdering four of his own children, th .t a general outcry was raised against 
him throughout the country. The Marl.attas did not neglect so favorable 


an opportunity of interfering. TI.ey secure,1 the Raja’s person, threw him 
into confinement in fort Burabatll, and refused to acknowledge his grand¬ 
son Dirb Sinh Deo as successor, until they had obliged him to agree to the 
payment of a yearly tribute ol Sa. Rs. 10,000. The cxp.nse of collecting 
this, must have been far greater than iu value, for the Raja would never 
pay until compelled by the presence of a military force, and so low had the 
diaracter and efficiency of the Marhatta Infantry sunk, that tl.e Paiks of 
Khfirda often presumed to mcasur.- Ih. ir strength with Hu m, even in thes# 
last days of the power of the Rajas of Orissa. 


Chirana Ji Bapfi’s visit to Cuttack, with a large nrmv in 1781, A. D. 
IS de.scribed as intended to enforce the claims of the Bear government 
against Bengal for arrears of Chout. Jkving cantooned his force at Kak- 
kar opposite to Cuttack, he seat on Raja Ram Pundit with Bissembhe, 
Puudit Vakil to Calcutta, who is said to have neg,.dated a treaty with Mr. 

I: J Of 

?7.00,000 Rs. on condition of aU farther claims being reliuq :i.bed. 
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On the retirement of Baja Ram Pundit in 1200 Amli, hiason Sadaaheo 
Rao was a[)|>ointed Nazim, and after him Chimna Bala. A flairs however 
were managed chiefly by Inhaji Shkdeo, the Pber Nanis, and Bala JiKun- 
war, the cfiffnnaiidcr of fort Barabatti, and principal military officer. In 
this state ihiug'S were found in 1803, when the province was conquered by 
the English armies. The dominion of the Khurda Rajas was not finally 
extinguished till 1004, when a most unprovoked rising against the newly 
established English government, drew down upon Raja Mukund Deo the 
vengeance of tiie British power. He was driven from his fort, seized, ten* 
a prisoner to .Midnapore, and his remaining territory of Khurda w'as brought 
under the man 'gnaent of the British collectors. Since that period the 
proud bu( insignificant representatives of the Maharajas of Orissa, have 
been officially acknowledged only as private landholders; but the liberal 
policy of government has conferred on them a sufficient pension, and an 
office of authority connected with the temule, in the enjoyment of which 
they pass their davs in tranquil and honorable retirement, withiu tlie sacred 
limits of Jagaimdth I’nri. 


PART III. 

JReligion, Antiquitiet, Temples, and Citil Architecture. 

DTCALA DESA which is believed or fabled to be itself so holy a region 
throughout its entire extent, contains four places of pilgfimage of peculiar 
sanctity called the Hara Khetr, the Vishnu or Puraottem Khetr. tlie Ar- 
La or Pudina Khetr, and the Vijayi or Parvati Khetr, within tfie limits of 
wliicli will be found nearly ail that is curious and iatcrestiog in the Keligi* 
ous Antiquities of the province. 
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The Bara Lhetr, sarrcd to Mah4deo under the tidee of the Linga Raja 
Bhnvan68wara, and thence called by the vulgar Bhoban^ser, eontaina seve* 
lal very ancient and remarkable monuments of the native princes of the 
country, and their system of religious belief. 

At Balwanta, on the new road, sixteen miles from Cuttack, the attantion 
of the traveller is attracted by a lofty massive tower of stone, rising from 
amidst the thickets which skirt the adjoining frontier of Khurda. A path 
leads through the woods towards this object of curiosity, and conducts, at 
the end of about six miles, to a gently swelling rocky elevation or Tangi 
formed of beds of the iron clay, on reaching wliicli you find yourself, with 
astonishment, in the centre of a ruined city, consisting entirely of deserted 
and dismantled towers and temples sacred to the worship of Mah&deo, 
under the innumerable titles, which absurd legends or the fancy of his vo¬ 
taries have assigned to that deity. From amidst the whole, the great 
jPagoda of the Ling Raj, or Lord of the Lingam, lifts its singular form, emi¬ 
nently conspicuous both for size, loftiness, and the superior sty le of its ar¬ 
chitecture. 


Bhobanfeser was the site of a capital city founded by Raja Lalat Indra 
Resari the third of the princes bearing that surname, who reigned from 
A. D. 617 to A. D. 660. If we are to judge of its extent and populous¬ 
ness, during the period that it formed the seat of government of the Rajas 
of the Kesari Vansa, from the alrao.st countle.ss multitude of temples which 
are crowded within the sacred limits of the Panj Kosi, we might pro¬ 
nounce it to have been, in the Aaye’of its splendour, one of the greatest ci¬ 
ties which India ever saw. near the chief Pagoda,* one cannot 

lam the eyejtt anv disueiion, without taking into the view upwards of forty 


’ s- * “ '■ ‘I* on Oic HMoi nder Uw nuie of fluBrokuma,» o ptoee, 

>i M>.. on tto ko«i«n of Oriw., .oouuoio. Si* ThooBiid t«M.f OodMalcd to SMvEkuu. 
•t rriaiir U tke mm ikveiUo Uic siirrottiidiiy woodi. ^ 
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vt atlj of these stone towers. The natires say that there were originally more 
than seven thousand places of worship consecrated to Mah6deo, within and 
around the city of Bhobanhser, containing "O le8.s than a crore of lingams, 
and the vestiges that remain, fully warrant a belief, that die place may have 
comprized some huodreds of buildings of this description, when in its most 
Moahshing state. A considerable number of the temples pre still in a toler¬ 
able state of preservation, though entirelv neglected and deserted. Many 
more are now screened from the view by the luxuriant foliage of the sur¬ 
rounding jungles, or present merely shapeless masses of stone buried amidst 
dangled hrashwood and rank vegetation, 

Nor is the astonishing number of the Bhnhnn^ser temnles the only re¬ 
markable feature of the place. The style, size, and decoration of these 
•ingular buildings, add greatly to the wonder and interest of the scene. 
TTiey are all constructed, either of reddish granite resembling sandstone, or 
else of the free stone yielded plentifully by the neighbouring hills, in the 
form of towers rounded towards the summit, with other edifices attached 
rising from a square enclosure, the wall encompassing which is now gep 
nerally in ruins. Their height is never less than fifty or sixty feet, and the 
loftier towers reach to an elevation of from one hundred and fifty, to one 
hundred aiul eighty feet. iSol a wooden beam it may be observed has lieen 
used througlioiit. The stones are held together with iron clamps. Iron 
beams and pillars are used where such aids could not be dispensed with, 
but in general the architects have resorted, in the construction of their roofs, 
to the method of laying horizontal layers of stone, projecting one beyond 
the other like inverted steps, until the sides approach sufficiently near at 
the summit to admit of other blocks being placed across. The exterior 
(iirikce of the buildings is in genera] adorned with the richest and most 
elaborate eculptured ornament and the ruined courts which sanoand 
them, are strewed with a vast variety of curious relics, as buUa hnsrams and 
other symbols appropriate to the worgfiip of MidiMeOf representations of 
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Gan6s&, Hannmin, and wioug forms of Siva and Parvatf, Dutg(^ or Kn» 
ii, Carticeya the Rod of war with his peacock, the female or energy of the 
same called Caum&ri, and the Narasinha and B4man ATatars. The more 
finished temples have frequently large well polislied slabs of the grey chlo¬ 
rite slate, or pot stone, let into three of their sides, on which are sculptured, 
in alto relievo, nearly as large as life, some of the above personages, executed 
with no mean degree of skill and symmetry. Carved in the coarser stone 
of which the walls are constructed, one observes figures of Apsarasas or 
dancing nymphs in groups or solitary; forms of Mahtidco and Parvati sit¬ 
ting or standing together, generally in the most obscene attitudes ; repre¬ 
sentations of warriors, horses, and elei)hants, engaged in combat or arranged 
in state processions ; monsters resembling lions, with grim grotesque coun¬ 
tenances, in various attitudes; and groups of a peaceful character exhibit¬ 
ing a Muni, or philosopher, imparting mstructiuu to his impils. The archi¬ 
trave of the door-way of every temple in Oris.sa is ornamented with the 
nine figures in a sitting posture, called the Nava Gralia or nine planets, of 
which seven represent the divinities presiding over the days of the week, end 
the two remaining ones the brahminical ascending and descending node% 
R4hu and Ketu. 

The forms and character of all the principal temfiles at Bhohiineser, and 
indeed throughout the province, being exactly similai, a more particular 
account of the plan and distribution of the great Pagoda will answer the 
purpose of a general description. The edifices which compose it, stand 
within a square area, enclosetl by a substantial wall of stone, measuring 
six hundred feet on a side ;v. inch has its principal gateway guarded by two 
monstrous griffins, or winged lions, in a sitting posture, on the eastWB face. 
About the centre, the great tower, Bara Dewal, or sanctuary, in which the 
imiiges are always lodged, rises majestically to a height of one hundred 
and eighty feet. It is composed of a cluster of stone ribs, altematdy flat 
and semicircular, eight principal and eight inferior ones, springing from 
a square ground plan, which towards the summit curve inwards, without. 
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bowevrr, meeting. Tliey bear, m it wrre on their shoulders, a rylindrk-al 
lie* k, and this, with the aid of brackeU in the form of eight immensA 
gnliiiis or lions, supports the oruaroented crest or head piece, shaped some- 
uhat like a tnriiaii, uliii li forms so distinguishing a feature in the temple 
an liiiectiire of Orissa. Ii consists of a huge solid circular slab, called the 
Auila Silii, treso siiine fancied resemblance to the fniit of the Amlika (Pliyi- 
liUitliiiH Kuiolicn), on wliidi re.sls .inollicT circular ornament, in the form of 
a large iinerted earthen disli, and tbeni'e iedeed called the “ Dihi HantHii. 
iSonietiiiifs the tao ornaments are repeated. On the summit stands, either 
an urn, or the Chakra of Vishnu, according to eircmnstances, surmounted 
by aairon spike, to wliieh pendants are attached on occasions of ceremony. 
The best illustration that ean be giicn, of the shape and .ippearanee of the 
generality of these towers, is to coiiijiare them to a medicine phial or com¬ 
fit b>ttl* with the stopper inserted, though the compan-on does not dA 
jttttice to the jueturesipie effect of the grand and massive building which I 
am now dcscrihiiig. J'roin earli face of the sanctuary, at diflerent degree# 
of elevation, a huge moiister projects to a distance of several feet, which 
ba.s the body of a lion, but a most grolesipic anil unnatural countenance, 
resembling nothing in tlie <'atalogue of terrestrial animais. The figure on 
the eastern face is by far the largest, and it has between its feel, an aieptHut 
of compiaratively dimunitive size,«n which it is trampling. This, it may 
be observed, is the common mode of represenlmg the lion of Hindu my¬ 
thology, one of the epithets of which is, flaja Maeliula, or the de.slroyer of 
the elephant The entrance lo the lower lies through a large square tw*- 
tibuie or antiehaniber, crowned with a pyramidal roof, and -urraounted by 
the crest or spriai «f ornaments above described, wliieh joins on to the 
enstern face of the aanctUary, and ri*es to about three-fourtiis of its height. 
It is called the Jagamohatoa, or that which dehgbts uie world, because it 
is fium thence that the idol k generally seen and worshipped by pilgrims, 
'lliese two buildings form the essential and most sacred part of the tem¬ 
ples of Orissa. Farther in advance of the Jagauiolinna, :iri*l Conner! n: with 
it tiy a sort of colohnade, is another sijuare edifice of irreci»e;v llic tame 
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Form, !rat graaller dimenRioni, which is called the Bhag Mandap, or apart' 
nent in which the idol’* (bod is served up, and afterwards distributed 
amongst the officiating pliests, &c. The Court of the Ling Raj contains 
many other lowers and temples apart from those already enumerated, in 
which a variety of the inferior deities, or less esteemed forms of Hie greater 
ones, are worshipped, and which add, by their style and number, to the ge¬ 
neral grandeur of its appearance, but do not need a separate description. 
Tho whole are adorned with a profusion of sculptured work, consisting of 
elaborately wrought cornices, headings, arabesque and reticulated orna¬ 
ments, and clusters of pilasters, with figures of men, animais, serpents and 
flowers intervening, arranged in such an infinite variety of devices, that the 
eye is absolutely bewildered in endeavouring to trace out any particular 
pattern or design. / 'nongst the ornaments on the great flat central ribs 
of the Bara Oewal, there is one peculiarly remarkable from its resemblance 
to some armorial, bearing or heraldic device. Mr. Erskinc, 1 obsei've, has 
given the figure of a strikingly similar ornament in his account of the cave 
temples of Eleplianta, vide Bombay Transactions, vol. i. page 217, and 
plate vi. The brahmins etplain it to be a c(impoun<l of the GadA, Padma, 
Sankb, and Chakra, or Mare, lotus, coneli-sliell and discus of Visiinn, 
and it would seem therefore rather out of place, in the conspicuous posi¬ 
tion which it occupies on the walls of the Ling Raj; but, it may be observed 
generally, of these edifices, that the sculptors have by no means confined 
themselves, in their choice of ornaments, to emblems peculiar to the deity 

the place. 

The temple of the Ling Raj at BhobanAser is both the finest monument 
of antiquity which the province contains, and likewise indisputably the 
most ancient. Jt took forty-three years to build, and local tradition ai| 
well as tiie histories of the country, concur in fixing the date of its complo* 
jjon, as A. D. hil. 

Wo have no particular accounts, of the pedod Mui causes of the dodiae 
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of the city of Bhobnn^ser, and the worsliifi of Mah6deo. Nearly all but 
the gi'At tmipie, have been long fciucc completely deserted; and the esta¬ 
blishment kept up there, is on a very small and inadequate scale, under the 
patronage of the Khiirda R.ijas, whose ancestors granted all the lands and 
endowments, by which the brahmins attached to it now subsist. It is oc¬ 
casionally visited by the Bengalee pilgriin.s on their way to Jagaun&lh, 
and every year, at the Slieo Uatri, a con^idelable collection of Desi, or 
country pilgrims, are gathered together under its walls, to hold a mela or 
fair. 

The ruins of two extensive palaces, belonging to the Rajas of the Kesa- 
n line, arc shewn at or near Bhobanfcser. There is likewise a very »u|ieib 
tank, lying north of the temple, called the BinduStigar, which forms a con¬ 
spicuous object in the scenery of the place, and another, faced with stone, 
on the east, remarkable for it> being bordered all round with rows of 
small antique looking temples, about thirty on a side, just large enough 
to contain the human figure in a sitting posture, in which sixty female as¬ 
cetics. who had devoted themselves to the wor>hip of Devi, are said to have 
lived and died many ages hack. Among-t the curiosities of the environs, 
the attention of the visitor is generally directed to a huge figure of the 
liiigain, forty feet in height, at the teinole of Bliuskaresar MahVuleo. It is 
formed of a single shaft of sandstone, situated partly in a subterranean 
vault, and part rising into the centre of a great tower, of the usual form, 
which is said to have been built round this impure and degrading object 
of worship, after it had been set iqi and consecrated. 

About five miles w'est of Blioban^ser, near the village of Jagmara, in the 
Char Sudhi Kbandaiti of Rhurda, and still w ithin the limits of the khetr, a 
group of small hills occur, four in number, from oue hundred and fifty to two 
hiindri'il feet in height, which prf-sent many objects of interest and curio¬ 
sity. the e hill* called severally tlie Udaya Giri, Dewal Giri, Nil Giri 
ur.^ Rksort Ghi, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designat- 
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•d,) arc composed of a silicious Mimlilono of various colour and texture, 
and are all curiously perforated with small caves, disposed in two or tbret 
irregular stories. Jiich <(f Itie caves is large enough to contain from one 
to two human Iji iogs in a silling posture. Koine of lliom appear to be na¬ 
tural cavities, slightly unproved by the band of man; otliers have obviously 
been e.xcavuie.l altogelber artiticially ; and the whole are grotesquely carved 
and embeliislied. In one p.irt, a proiectiag mass of ro< k has been cut into 
the form i-i a ligii.'- i.i.cd, vvtih iliej.iws widely distended, tlirough which a 
pass.ige lies into a - lii.i!! lode at tbehae!; secured by a wooden door,—the 
resideiiee of a pouis ascetic of llie Vyshnavite sect. The ridiculous legend 
wbi'.h ihe native# relate to explain the origin of tbc.se i.solated hills, that 
tliey lorinerly constituted a pait of the Himalaya, at which time they were 
inhabited by numerous Itisbis, wlio dug the caves now found in them. They 
were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by Mabibir IlaiiMnian, with other 
masses ot rock, to build the bridge ofK.nna. but, by some ai cideut, were al¬ 
lowed to drop III tiieir p.issage lhrou,i.;h llie air, when they alighted in their 
present position. I am almost tempted to add, as a eiirioiis coincidence, that 
they are liie only real sandstone hills found in tins part of the country ; but 
the gi olo:.y of llie ilistru 1 h.is not hecii solfieiently explored to wwrant my 
advanrii.g such an assertion positively. 

The summit of the highest rock, is ci ovvii' ,| by a neat stone temple of 
modem constniclion, sacred to the vvorsuiji oi I'arasnktb ; all around, and 
in tlie n< aiiboiirhood of vvlinh, are strewed a quantity of uiiiiges of the 
ISiriftn.is, or .li'ked ligiircs vvor-hippcd hy the J.iiii si 11 , eveciiteil chiefly in 
thegrev ehiorite slate rock. .\t the back of these leiiijdi -.. a highly rein.nk- 
«i)ie tinraf P is shewn, called (lit Deo .S.ihha, orasM inhly of thegods, which 
is ceveied with numberless anfnjiic-looking stone pillars or temples in nii- 
liiature, some standing, others lying on tin- gioiind, ahout two or three feet 
Ion..: having isn each of the lour sides, a lignrc oi ihe naked Jain deity rudely 
senlptnred. The place is Mill freijMciittii hy the Jain or Purvuir mercliants 
of Cuttack, who assemble liere in number.-, once every year, to bold a fes- 
t.val of tluir religion 
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A sliort way up tlic Udaya Gin Itill, tlie Nour or palace of tlie famous Ba¬ 
ja Lalatlndra Ktaiin, is poirilcd oiil :i' (he cluef curiosity of the place. It 
consists of a sort of open court formed Uy a perpendictdar fare of sandstone 
rock, about forty I'eiM in lieight, with shoulders of the same projecting on ei- 
Uier side. Jiows of small chambers nave been excavated i:i e.ieh face, ar¬ 
ranged in two stories, and divided by a projerting terrare. Dotb the exte¬ 
rior surfar e and llie inner walls of tlic i liaiiiliern arc decorated w'ltli cornices, 
pilasters, figures, and various deuces, lery rudely sciilplured, and the whole 
evliibits a faint and bumble resemlilanee, iii muiiatiire, to llic celebrated ca¬ 
vern temples in tlie soutli-west of India. "I he rude and miserable apart¬ 
ments of t\w pidart, .ire now occupied by byragis and mendicants of diflier- 
ent sects, wbo stale tli.il the plan li.id iK oncin in the time of fliiddlia,and 
that it was last mbubiU-d by the Uaui of the famous Ilaja Lalat Indra 
Ke.sari, a f.ivoiirer of the Itiiddbist religion. Many odd l.ibles are related 
of the scrapes into which she w.is led by licr heretical notions, and oi the 
way in wliicli her < oiuersion to ihe ortliodox svslein of worship u as at last 
effected. 

Failln'r ii|i tlie s.ime hill, on the overiianglng brow of a l.irgc cavern, one 
meets with an ancient mscrifition cut out of the sandstone Kick, in Ihe ve¬ 
ry identical character vvliieji oceiirs in Ihe pillars at llellii. and which as 
y ei. has been only very partially dec;, pi.ercd. Having bei n enabled to ob¬ 
tain an e.vact facsimile ot this interesting monument by the assistanre of 
Golonel .Mackenzie, whom I conducted to ilic s|iol in ii'.i;!i, I >hall an¬ 
nex the same to the Apjiendix ol this paper. There are I think 
two einineiitly remarkable (■iiciiiiistaiK c- i oiuu i leil wiili ilie viiaracter 
used in llie above iiiscnpiioii. TJie fii'I i' tlie close Ksemblaiiee of some 
of the letters to tliosc of the Griek .■ilpliubet, and the second the occiir- 
ivciiee ol It on sundry aricieui nioiiiuni nts sitii.iied in widely di -taiil quar¬ 
ters of India. In siijiport of tlic first assertion, I lued i iily point the alieii- 
tion of the reader to those of Ihe characters wh'.ch arc e.xaclly similar 

N Q 
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to the Greek on, sipiraa, lamlida, clii, delta, epsilon, .and a something closely 
resemblin;; the figure of the diK-amma. Wiih reijard to the second, any 
readfr who will take llie Inn.hie of eonipanii;'' the Khandgiri iii-seriptioa 
with lliat on firoz Sliaii s Lat at Delhi, on the enluniii at Allahabad, on tho 
Lat of liliim Sen, in Sarun, a part of the Lleplianta, and a part of the 
lillora inscript ion.s, will find that the characters are identically the same. 

A portion of the lllhji e and Sal-cKe iii'i i iplion nihlen in the ahoic cha¬ 
racter, Inis been deeypliercd by the learning and ingenuity of iMajor Wil- 
ford, aided by the iliseoiery of a ki y to the unraielling of ancient inscrip¬ 
tions in the possession of a learned brahmin, vide the eleionth article of 
vol. V. Asiatic Ilcsean lies ; and it is to be regretted that the -aiie has not 
been further applied to decyphcring toe Delhi and other cliaraeters. The 
solution attempted by the I’ere Trieffenthaler, does not seem to me to merit 
.any attention.* The natiies of the district <,an give no evplanalion nhat- 
ever on the subject. The bialiiiiins refer llic iusi'ription n.lb slinddering 
and disgust, to the Budh Ka Amek or time nlien the Buddhist doctriDe.s 
prevailed, and arc rcliietaiit even to speak on the snbjeet. 1 have in vain 
also applied to the .lams of llie dislricl for an e,\plan!\tion. I cannot how¬ 
ever diiest myself of the notion that the eharader has some connection 
with the ancient Pracrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for mimy 
ages consecrated to the worship of Parasiiatli, w hich the Inalmiiiis are pleas¬ 
ed to confound with tlie Buddhist religion, and that the figure or character* 


* He sniii, speaking ofFiioz Shali'.s pillar; Apr^s avoir beauroupet lontrlf^nipsrliert'bo jiilroavA 
la lignification de cca caractiTCii. Ce .sont en parlie des fiif^nca numcnqiirs, tin partie df lii^urei d’io* 
atruroeni de }!;iicrre doni es Indiena ne Mirvoient atitirfoin. ^ ext le car.it-irr de nombre liuit: h criui 
du nombre qnatre ; O dcxiirne ie hccptro dc Kama joint ^ unsiobc. N dcsipne ic figure d'une charrua 
qui ctoit autrefoU un initruiiient de guerre ebez lex liidienh. X' n dela rcxseinblaiice a\(e la irttrequi 
•ignifie Con K: il ext plua probable erpendnnt que ccU<- fiiiort' <)< tiu KuaanonC'/igtec dt'.xiwne uno 
fleur a quatre feuillei dMt tea geotil.x eni{>lo>eiit tiuelqne fois ia figure poor tervir aP iDterponctuutioB 
dcs mots; ^ tiianglc qot eat la Pccxm-, Ua^Biu , s chi la<-'i.<rai-tore du nombre 0. £ cidiii liesigtieuno 
espece dc ballebnrde avee laquelle Rani rouclia xur Ic rnri«-f u un geanttBillc bra*. De ccque oes« 
eaiaclrrea ont de la reaaemblance avee lea clmraetercx i;recs quelqucs Europ^ens out cru que cet obcr 
rt* oil etc clev6 par Alexandre la grand : mars e'est 'loc erreui, Ac. 
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Jstic mark 'whicli appeara io -company 'with it, thus xloes iiy some sort 
seem to identify it with the former worship, 1 am persuaded that a full ex< 
plauation is to be looked for only from some of the learned of the Jaiii sect. 

The Vishnu or I\irushotama Khetr (thirsottem Chetr) extends, 1 be- l•|«« 
4ieve, properly from the Bytarni to the Russikoila river at Ganjam, but the 
more sacred part of it is comprised within n range of five coss, in the cen¬ 
tre of whicli, termed fantastically the Sank’h NAbhi Mendel, and on a 
low ridge of sand hills dignified with the title of the Nilgiri or NiUichal 
(blue mountain), stands the famous temple of Jagaunfith, “ that mighty Pa¬ 
goda or Pagod, the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry.” The building 
in its form and distribution resembles closely the great Pagpda at Bhubaii- 
neswar; nor do the dimensions of the two edifices greatly difler, hut the Ja- 
ganfilh one lias the advantage in point of situation. Altogether its appear¬ 
ance is certainly imposing from its loftiness and the mass of masonry which 
it comprizes, but the execution is exiremely mile and inelegant, and theform- 
and proportions of the principal ohject, llie. Bar Dewal or great tower, are, 
it must he acknoulei'ged, b\ no means pleasing to the eye. The present 
edifice was completeil A 1). HttO at a cost of from .forty to fifty lacs ol 
Rupees, under the superintendence of Param Hans Bajpbi, the minister of 
U^ja Aiiang Bhim Deo, who was unquestionably the most iilustrious of all 
the Uegapati princes of Orissa, and it seems unaccountable that in an age 
when the areliitects obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in 
most cases particularly lavish in llicir use of sculptured ornament, so little 
pai ns should hate been taken with the decoration and finishing of thisaa- 
cred and sttipeiidoiis edifice. Its up^iearanee has farther siifi'cred of late 
years from the exterior having been covered with a coating of chunam which 
has all been washed off excepting a few stains and patches, and still more 
from the barbarous practice now iu force of markuig out parts of the sculp- 

* MI. Cnlebrookr, in liii neroant of ilir 1 ains. gi\ es tlie tgan ol n muk very mach retemUiaf tUi 
whicli lie c-lK luefiandaveiia, cuwaclerialiv ol ilir deified mimt Ara. 

N i> a 
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ture witk iwl paint. Tlie matenai nsed fei tJie construction of the tem¬ 
ple is dfaiefly the coarse granit*. resemMlng sandstone, foond abundantly 
in the southern jiart of fhittnek. The following is a sketch of the plan 
of it. The edifices composing and connected with the temple which are 
very nutnerons, stand in a scpiare area enclosed by a lofty stone m all, mea- 
surmg about .six liundred and fifty feet on a side A broad fliglit of 
twenty-two steps leads from the Sinh Darwaseh or pnneipal gate of en¬ 
trance, on the east, to a terrace twenty fest in height, enclosed by a second 
wall four hundred and forty-five feet'square, on which occurs first the apari- 
inant called the Bhog Mandap. In a line, and connected with it by a sort 
of low portico (the Mukt Mandap), is the great antichamber of the Um- 
ple callod the JagMbim, wUefa adyoms amt opens into the tower or sanc- 
tuai'y. The tower itself rises to a height of about one hundred and eighty 
leet from the terrace, or two hundred from the ground. The ground plan 
is a sqaaK measuring thirty feet on a side. Most of the other principal 
deities of the Hindoo Pantheon have temples at this place situated be¬ 
tween the two enclosures. The eastern gate is-flanked and guardeit by co¬ 
lossal figures of lions, or mOTe properly griffins, in a sitting posture, and by 
smaller images of the mythological porters Java and Vijaya resting on their 
clubs, sculptured on the side posts. In fi-ont stands a eolmnn of dark 
coloured basalt, with a base of the mineral resembling |>ot-stone, remarka¬ 
ble for its light and elegant appearanc* and the beauty of its proportions, 
which supports a figure of the monkey-god Hanuman. One miglit guess 
that this is the work of artists of a different class and a-ra from those who 
rawed the temple of Jagannfitb, and the fact is really 'so, it liaring been 
brought from the famous, but now deserted, temple of the sun at Kanarak, 
about sixty years ago, by a brahmficharf inhabitant of I’firi, of great wealth 
and influence 

Some ingenious speculations have been hazarded upon the origin and 
meaning of the worship of Jagannfith and the causes of the peculiar sanc¬ 
tity of the place, but amidst the conflicting and contradictory legends and 
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traditions which prevail, it seems scarcely possible to arrive at any satisfac¬ 
tory concldsiun on the subject. The accounts given in the writings of the 
Hindus, more especially the Kapila Sanhita and the Klietr M&hitmya of 
the temple, are aimply as follows, divested of the loads of declamation and 
repetition which embarrass the perusal of them. From the beginning of all 
tilings until the expiration of the first half of the age of Brahma, Paramea- 
wara, Sri Bhagwaii, or Jagannuth, in other words Vishnu, dwelt on the Ni- 
luchal in Utkala Desa, in the form of Nil Mfidhava. 1’he fame of this form 
of the deity having reached the Court of Indradynmna, Maharaja of Avanti 
or Oujein, an eminently devout and pious prince m the .Satya \ uga, he con- 
ceixed a desire to perform worsliip at the sacred shrine, and accordingly 
•set out on a journey to Oris.-a Milli a l.irge armV, after haling first xiispatebed 
a hrahmin to make inquiry. Just as he reached tlie spot on the expiration 
of a three raouth.s'journey, it was reported to him that tiie image of INil Mh» 
diiava had disappeared from the lace (.( Ilie earth. 'J'he Raja was over¬ 
whelmed with disappoiiituieui at this imellicein e, and fell info astateofthe 
deepest melancholy and atUictiun until comforted in a dream by tlie deity, 
who informed him that altliough he had abandoned his former shape, he 
would soon reapjiear again, (or lliat a fresh Axatar would take place), in a 
still more sacred form, that of the Dfiru Bralim which would remain to 
all ages. Shortly after, the Maharaja was apprized that a D.irii,* or log of 
wood of the Null tree (Melia Azadiraelitaj was to he seen floating to the 
shores of Piirsotteni Chetr from the quarter ot the Sitadwip inland, adorn¬ 
ed with the Sankha, Gadfi. Padina, Chakr, or several erahlems of Vish¬ 
nu, VIZ. the coiieli shell, mace, lotus and discus, and hearing a most 
divine and beautiful appcaraiiee. Transported with ji>>' the pious prince 
ran to the sea shore, embraeeil the sacred log, which he was satisfied from 
the aboil- symptoms imist be a real form of Vislimi, and proceeded to de¬ 
posit it wiili great ceremony iii a consecrated enclosure. He then through 

* Some arrnuufn 88> that the MaharajH faact perforin a hundred thoaiMKl Aawa Med*h 

Jag.'a I or bucnlicts oi tlie botae kefuie tavored nithavtcHut tiu.s choiee form of the deity, hut nf 
nsttui with ever; Umdu iuhte therei> (irodigious discrepancy lu the tereral feritona of it« 
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the advice of iNdrad Muni, who had accompanied him, obtained the aid 
of Vivvakermii, the architect of the Rods, to arrange the image in its proper 
form. At tire first blow of the sacred axe of the Hindu Vulcan, the log split 
of itself into the four-fold M»a»< or Cliatur Miirti. A little colouring only was 
necessary to complete them, and they then became recognized as Sri Krish¬ 
na or .lagannhtli distinguished by its black hue, Baldco, a form of Siva, 
of a wiiitc colour, Subhudru, the si-ter of these brothers of the colour of 
safii’ou, and a round staff or pillar with the chakr.i impressed on each end 
called Sudersau. The Huja's next care was to «!«(! a tem))le and to esta- 
hli'h the n-orsliip on a suitabh* scale of splendour. On the great day when 
id] was ready for consecrating the temple, Bndiina himself, And the whole 
company of tire rieities of ladra’s court, came down from heaven on their 
several appropriate wehicleir to ofiei up worship at the shrine of the lord of 
the iiniierse, which, say the Un.is, has since that period, and espceially in 
tile kali >uga, niuintained a rank mid celebrity such as even Kasi, Bindra- 
hull, or Seta Band Uanieswar, <'annot boast of. 


The Hindus of Orissa endeavour, though with vastly little Coundation, to 
ascribe to tlie worship of .laganuhth a more spii'itual character than is ge¬ 
nerally claimed for their superstition elsewhere. They refer to the coin- 
nion title of (ho diiiiiily of the place, wliidh implies the Brahma or Divine 
s{iirit that pervades and 'usl iins the iiniveise, and aie fond ofiinotinga 
passage in the legendary account'of the temple which rims thus, “Hear 
now the truth of the Dfiru AwatAr." (the appearance of the deity in the 
form of the i\im tree log,) “What part of the universe is there w Inch the 
divine spirit does not pervade? In every place it exults and sports in a 
did'erent form. In the heaven of BrahmA it is Bralinifi; at Kylas it is iMa- 
liAdeo ; in the upper world it is Indra on the fare of the earth it is to be 
found in all tlie most renowned Kbetrs, at Baddrika as Badrinath; at 
Bnndaban and Dwaraka as Krishen; at Ayodhya (Oiide) in another shape; 
but in the Klietr of Pursottem it appears in its true and most tacred form.” 
The bralimios also have a practice of dressing ip the figure of Sri Jeo 
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(lit. the holy s()irit) in a costume appropriate to the occasion, to represent 
the principal deities, on the occurrence of the yearly festivals held in hO' 
nor of each, which are termed the diflerent Bhues, or Phases. ofthe-Tha- 
kur. Thus at the Ram K:ivaii,i', the "roat iinai^c assumes tiie dress and 
character of Rama; at the Jauam Ashtami, that of Krisheu; at the K6U 
P6jti, that of Kali ; when the Narsinha Avat4r is celebrated, that of Nar- 
sinh ; when the B4man Avatar, that of the mighty dwarf. This w.ould 
seem to evince some symptoms of a belief that in offering up worship to 
Jaganiifith, his votaries do not conhne their adoration to any.tiarticulartieir 
ty, but atlore the whole host of the Hindu heaven, or rather the spirit which 
animates them, whilst at other Khetrs the divinity of the place alone is wor¬ 
shipped. Mr. Paterson’s hypothesis refers the Worship now under consi¬ 
deration to the adoration of tlie mystical syllable. A, TJ, M, coalescing 
into Ora, and is c<"rtaiuly the most ingenious and plausible that has been 
suggested, but goes far beyond the knowledge or comprehension of the 
most learned or intellectual of tlie present day. All the explanation which 
the more intelligent brahmins can or wilt afford on the subject, is, that they 
worship at .lagannalli, Bhagwau or the supreme spirit itself, and not any 
subordinate deity ; tliut llie images are shapeless, because the Vedas have 
declared that the deity has no particular form ; and that they have received 
tlieir present grotesque and hideous countenances, with the view to terrify 
men into being good. The same fancy which has inv-ested the Khetrof Ja- 
gannalli vvith superior sanctity, is the cause, of course, of the unusual virtue 
ascribed to tlie Maliapras4d, or food cooked for the deity, and consecrat¬ 
ed by being placed before the images. The Khetr Mihhtmya says, that Ma- 
ba Lukshmt herself prepares and tastes it. lie who eats it is absolved from 
the four cardinal sins of the Hindu faith, viz. killing a cow, killing abrahmin, 
drinking spirits, and coininitting adultery with the female of a Guru or spi¬ 
ritual pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot be polluted by the touch 
of the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of atlog are to be carefully 
taken up and made use of. The most tremeiidonaanti tnexpiahlo of all crimes, 
is to handle and eat the Mahaprasad, without a proper feeliug of reverence. 
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Without going info any profound speculation as to the origin, nature, 
and meaning of the worship of JagannAth, there is one cause sufficiently ob¬ 
vious why all sects should here unite in harmony in the performance of their 
religions ceremonies, viz. tliat tiie temjile in.-tead of being conseerated ex- 
clusivelv to some form of the deity A^ishnu alone, is in fact occupied, in 
joint tenancy, by forms of three of the most revered divinities of the ilindii 
faith. Balbhadra or Baldeo, (BalarAraa,) the elder brother, who is treated 
with the greate.st respect, though not so popular as his black relation, is 
clearly identified with MahAdeo. both by ids wliite colour, and the figure of 
the serpent .'^hesha or Aininta* which forms a hood over the hack paif of 
Ids head ; and Nuhhadra is esteemed a form of Devi or Kali, the, female 
energy of the above. The precedence is alway s gi\ en to Ihe elder brother; 
he li.is a rath or chariot of equal size nilli that of Jagannalh, and altogether 
the veneration paid to him is (piite sufficient to fo.ieiliate the votaries of 
Siva, who are the only violent or bigoted sectaries. All other d( ilies too 
are allowed to occupy niches or temples within the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, and are treated witli so mucli respect, that the most ohslinate s, <v 
tary could not with any dereney or consistency refu.se to join in llic gene¬ 
ral worsliqi of llic |)lace. 

The legend above quoted by me reL’'ardiiig the establishment of the wor¬ 
ship of Jagannalh, doe.s not provide for or evphdii Ihe sai red deposit whi<!, 
pojmlar lidirf, s.mtlioned hy the brahniiiis, placev m ihe lu llv of the image. 
Some conjecture it to he a hone of Krishna, Iml iioxv il l ame there is not 
explained. As the image lias been often remade of the wood of the Aim 
tree, it seems not imjirobable that it may be a relic of ibe old oriitmal idol 
which is thus religiously preserved. V illi regaid to llie liaja iiidradyum- 
na, he is mentioned by Wilford as famous in the falmloiis legends relat¬ 
ing to the SwAta Dwipa or While Islands of the w cst. The memory of his 
visit to PAri has been perpetuated, indeiiendeiilly of tlie teiuiih' legends, hy 

• Botk tUesc siirdi iu Wit-.on'* Saacril Ditliomr/art < .'|ii iini d m mc.in ,-tii' nt iiiid ananit 
•f B.iladev,!. 
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« superb tank \7liich bears liis name. Either the author of the Ayia 
Acben, or his translator, has confounded thinfs tofCther, in calling him 
Raja Indra Dnnmun of Nilkur|jnrl)iit (Nilgiri Parratj instead of stating 
that he visited the sand liills al Piiri called by that name in the Hindu 
M'liliogs. The assertion also of Abulfazl that the image of Jagann4th ic 
made of sandal wood, is founded a|>parenlly on some confusion between 
the material appropriated to that purpose, and a bar of timber used for clos*- 
ing the entrant'e of the tmpk during the Chandan JAtri, thavdexalled the 
Chandan Ditrii or sandal wood. 

The principtal ceremonies of the temple of .TagannAtb, its festivals, the 
rules for the collet tion of tire lax, and general system of management, 
have been described with sufficient accuracy and detail by Hamilton. 1 he 
monstrous idtdsof the place may be seMi daily, with few excefitions, seat¬ 
ed on their Einh&san, or throne, within the sanctuary, but they ant pub* 
licly exposed to view on two occasions only in the year, the Asii&n and 
the Rath Jatrhs. At (lie Asnan or frstii al of die bath, Jogannhtli and hia 
brother, after undergoing certain ablutions, assume wbafc » called the Ga- 
nesh Rimes or form trf the elephant-headed god, to represent wliich the 
images a*c dressed up with an a|>pr(>j)riate mask. Thus arrayed, they are 
placed on a high terrace overlooking the outev.waH of th((ilprn|tleini»rronnd- 
ed by crowds of prieets vdio fan them *e drive away the dies, whilst the 
iiiuilitude below gaze in «tu[>id admiration. 

At (he Rath Jhtra, tlie images, as is w«lt kpown, are indulged with an air* 
m on their cars and a visit to the god's country house, a mile and n lialt' 
distant, named the Goondictm Nour. after the Rani of Malianya iiiura* 
dvumna who founded the worshifi. The ih^fday wipch,takes place on thts 
oee,i.si<)n has been often before described, bui xiiue brief notice of itiiinU 
naturally be expected m a paper treating professedly of Cuttack. 

On .tlie appointed day, after various prayers and cerefltOBiM have beat 
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gone through within the temple, tlie four images are brought from their 
throne to the outside of the Lion gate—not witli decency and reverence, 
ictttea on a litter or ve’ikle adapted to such an occasion—but a common 
cord being fastened round their necks, ccriaiii priests to whom the duty 
appertains, drag them down the steps and tlirougli the mud, whilst others 
keep the figures erect and iielp their movements by shoving them from be¬ 
hind, in tlie most indifferent and unceremonious manner, as if-they thought 
the whole .business, a good joke. In this way tlie monstrous idols go 
rocking and pitching along througli the crowd, until they reach the cars 
which they are made to ascend by a similar process up an in(!lined plat¬ 
form reaching from tlie stage of the machine to tlie ground. On the other 
hand, a powerful sentiment of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 
multitude of jiilgrituti assembled without, when the beloved images first 
make their appearance through the gale. They welcome them with the 
loutfeM shouts of joyful recagsition smd stunning cries of Jye Jagannfith, 
victory to JagannSth •, and when the monster Jagann&th himself, the most 
hideous of all the figures, is dragged forth the last in order, tire air is rent 
with plaudits and acclamations. These celebrated idols arc nothing more 
than wooden busts about six feet m licight, fashioned into a rude resem¬ 
blance of the human head resting on a sort of (ledestal. Tliey are painted 
white, yellow, and black respectively, witli frightfully grim and distorted 
countenances, and are decorated with a head dress of different colored 
cloths shaped something like a helmet. 'J'lie two brothers have .arms pro¬ 
jecting horizontally forward from the ears. The sister is entirely devoid 
of even that approximation to the human form. Ilieir Raths* or cars 
nave an imposing air from their size and loftiness, luit every part of the 
ornament is orthe most mean and paltry description, save only the cover¬ 
ing of striped and spangled broad cloth furnished from the Export Ware- 

* Ja^BDiiWs Ratli, called Nandi Glio«, meunrei fort} -three and a halt foet high. It haa sixteen 
wheels of six and a halt feet diameter each and a platform thirly.fonr and' a half fret squaie. TIse 
Rath of Baldco, called Thata Dbai. is about fortv-une feet hizb and has fourteen wheels. The Deri or 
Sniiliadra Rath called Padma Dbej is forty feet hiijh, thc.platfurm thirty one square and foarteca 
rheels of six and a half feet diemetrt. 
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faouae of the British GoTerament, the splendour and gorgeous effect of 
which compensate in a great measure for other deficiencies of decoration. 
Alter the images have been eafdy lodged in their vehiclest a box is brought 
forth containing the golden or giMed feet, hands, and ears of the great 
idol, which are fixed on the proper parts with due ceremony, and a scarlet 
scarf is carefully arranged round the lower part of the body or pedestal. Thus 
equipped and decorated, it is worshipped in much pomp and state by the 
Raja of Khurda, who performs before it the ceremony of the Chandfilo, Or 
sweeplni^ with a richly ornamented broom. At about this period of the 
festival, bands of villagers enter the crowd dancing and slioiiting, with mu* 
sic playing before and behind, each carrying in his hand a branch of a tree. 
They are the inhabitants of the neighbouring Pergnnnahs, Raheng, Lim- 
bai, &c. called Kalabetiahs, whose peculiar duty and privilege it is, con¬ 
jointly with the inhabitants of Pfiri, to drag tlie Raths. On reaching the 
cars, they take their station close to tliem, and soon as the proper signal 
has been given, they set the example to the niultitudes assembled, by seiz¬ 
ing on file cables, vhen all advance forwards a few yards, hauling along 
generally two of the Raths at a time. The joy and shouts of the crowd on 
tlieir first movement, the creaking sound of the wheels as tkeae ponderous 
machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh sounding instru¬ 
ments, and tlie general apjiearance of so immense a moving mass of human 
beings, produce, it must i>e acknowledged, an knpvessive, astounding, and 
somewhat picturesque effect, whilst the novelty ©f tlie scene lasts, though 
the contemplation of it cannot fail of exciting the strongest sensations of 
pain and disgust in the mind of c-very Christian spectator. At each pause, 
tlie Dytahs or Charioteers of the god aiivance forwaitds to a projecting 
jiart of the stage, with wands in their hands, and throwing themselve* into 
a variety of wild and frantic postures, address some falde or serieSiOf jokes 
to the multitude, vtho grunt a sort of response at the proper intowals. Of¬ 
ten their speeches and actions are gi>a(isly and indescribably inslnrent. 
The address generally closes with some peculiarly piqnant altosioii, when 
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the gratified mob rafae a iou<l Nliout aj; tbcir fiaal respooaet and all mail 
forward witli Mfelef. Tbe progress mule varies greatly according b> 
the stote of dtfe runds, tlio t are used in keeping tbe Ratba in a proper di- 
reetiou, tile zeal and number of tbe pilgriina. and the will of tbe priests or 
as say of liie god, tlie foruu r liaving soou- iiii-lbod of choking tbe 
wheels, and theneby picteatHig Ibc inovciiKiil of tlic cars, notwitlistauding 
tb* utuiotd. eiibrts of tbe creibdous multitude to advance forwards. Gene- 
laMj fro® tao to tbn e days are consunved in reiuchiug tbe fiondveba Noor, 
where the images .trc taken out. Before even this period hwi eiPpsed, the 
ciirio.sity .iiiU entbiiMu.sni ot the pdgiiias Inve neariy quite evaporated, they 
steal ofl' in numbers, smii leaie Kri J«f. to get back to tlie (cniplc as he 
may. Witbimt iitdeed the* aid ol the villagers before dc.seribcd, and of tbe 
pojnriation ef l-’tin who In Id tlieir ground free of rent on condition ef per¬ 
forming this servife to tbt dfeity, the- ftaths would now-a-day« infallibly 
stick always at the Gondkha IVour. Even the god's »wn |iidper servants 
will not labor zealoiiily .uid efiectually wiibout tlie interposition of autho- 
(ity, and I imagine Hit cereinony would soon r-ease to be conducted on ita 
•resrat scale and tooting, if tl»e institution were left entirely to its fiita and 
to its own resoaBoes, by tke-otl< eis if the British, Governinenl. 

That excess of fanaiicisni which formerly prompted the pilgrims-to court, 
death by thro wing themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jas 
gannitii, has happily len|( c.«as«d to iictiiate, the worshippers of the present 
day. During (our yean Usft I have witnessed the ceremony, three case.s 
only of this revolting specie.s of iounolation have occurred, one of wiiicU 
i may observe i.s doubUhl and should probably be ascribed- to accident; in 
the otha: two instmees lb' i icbtns baud long been sufiTering from some 
excruciating cumpiauta, sad efausa Hyw mathod of riddiwsr themselves of 
the burthen of life, m preference to- other modes of suicide aoprevaleni with 
the lower orders under similar cinciunatances. The number of pilgrims 
resorting to Jagannhth has ( think bcezi exagieeintod, as well.as the 
waste of human life occasioned thereby, though doubtless, inunuafavurablc 
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season, or when the festival Qccura late, the proportion of dealhs (i«nned hf 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather, is very melancholy. lie M-* 
lowing ia a statement of pilgrims of all classes who attended for the hnrt 
live years at the three great fe.stivals, procured from the moat authenthf 
sources, viz. 


1817-18, 

Payi^ Tax, 35,941 Exempt 39,720 

Total 

75,641 

1818-19, 

do. 36,241 

do. 

4,370 

Total 

41,111 

181Q-20, 

dt). 92,874 

do. 

39,000 

Total 

1,31,874 

1820-21, 

do. 21,940 

do. 

11,500 

Total 

3avf46 

1821-22, 

do. 35,100 

do. 

17,000 

Total 

52. im 


The Kbetr of .Taganniith or Vishnu contains temples inntimefable ssKred 
to the worship of all tlie other principal deities, and some secondary ooea 
rarely met with elsewhere, as the god Cuvera or Plutus, who has a curious 
antique looking tetB|de amongst the sand hils on' the: coast. Shivs MmI 
his female energy are likewise fabled to reside constantly within its limits, 
iu sixteen diffei-etit forms, eight male and eight females. The male ones or 

I » 

Sainblius arc hgiired by images called Yameswaw, Visveswara. Oopal 

3 4 3 t 7 

Moclian, Markaudeswara, IN'ilkantlieswara, Trilochtui, Bhuteswara, and 
« 

PAthleswara ; the female figures or Chandis have the appeUations of Man- 

12 1 4 3 6 7 

gala, BimU, iSarvamangalA. K611, DhAtri, K&m&khyli, Ardha Asti, and 
6 

BhawHtii. Th<'re Is also a small Sikh College amongst the sand hills inha¬ 
bited by three or four priests of that sect. The horrid practice of selftm- 
Bolation of widows prevails less at Pfirl than might perliaps hate been 
expected, with reference to the general character of the place atadthe rita- 
meroui families w hich resort there to pay their devotions, the average of 
Satis not exceeding six per annum for the police division, id which 
comprized. The concremation boift of the dead and th“ lividlt bodies 
takes place on the sea sliore, close to the civil Station, at a spdt impiously 
called the Swaiga Dwara or passage to heavoa, There is this pecnliarity 
in the rite as performed here, that instead of ascending a pile, th« mtatu- 
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ated widow lets herself down into a pit, at the bottom of which the dead 
body of the husband has been previously placed with lighted faggots above 
and beneath. The latest returns show the whole number of victims who 
destroy themselves annually in the above revolting manner, to average at 
from twenty to thirty for the entire district of Cuttack. 

Kiutak. The /Irka or Padam Khetr is distinguished by its containing the remains 
of Uie celebrated temple of the sun, called in our charts the black Pagoda 
w hich is situated amidst the sand hills of the sea shore, near the site of the 
old village of Kanarak, eighteen miles north of .lagannSth Phri. The Jag- 
mohaa or antichamber .is the only part of the building which exists in to¬ 
lerably good preservation. The great tower has been shattered and 
thrown down by some extraordinary force, either of an earthquake or light¬ 
ning, and in its fall seems to have injured that side of tlie adjoining edifice 
which looks towards it. A small section liowever still remains standing, 
about one hundred and twenty feet in height, which viewed from a dis¬ 
tance gives to the ruin a singular appearance, something resembling that 
of a ship under sail. The whole of the outer enclosures of the temple 
have long since disappeared, ai'd nothing is left of the edifice called the 
Bhog Mandap but a heap of niiii, comjtlelely buried under a sand hill. 

The black Pagoda even iii its present inipciTccl and dilapidated con¬ 
dition, presents a highly curious and beautifui specimen of the ancient 
Hindu temple architecture, and as it has long been completely deserted, 
we may here study at leisure and without interruption, some of the most 
striking peculiarities of that style. 

The deity of the place is called by the vulgar Soonij Deo fSuryaj, and 
at full length, Chunder Sooruj Birinji N&riyan. The origin of the wor¬ 
ship of a divinity so little honored in India generally speaking, is ascribed 
to S&mba, the son of Krishna, who having been afUicted w ith leprosy and 
banished from his father’s Court at Dwarka, as a punishment for acciden- 
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tally looking in upon the nymphs of the palace whilst iporliqg aaked in 
the water, was cured at this spot by the Sun, to whose sen ice he iu grati¬ 
tude raMed a temple. The present edifice it is well known was built by 
Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, A. D. 1241, under tile eufieruitendence ef 
his minister Shibai Santiu. 1 cannot discover any authority for the asser¬ 
tion of the author of the Ayin Acbcri, that the entire revenue of twelve years 
was expended on the work, but doubtlem Ihe cost was very serious com¬ 
pared with the state of the Raja's treasury. The natives of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages have a strange fable to account for its desertion. They relate 
that a Kumbha Pathar or loadstone, of immense size, was formerl* lodgW 
on the summit of the great tower, which bad the effect of drawing ashore 
all vessels passing near the coast. 'Pbe inconvenience of tliis was so rvneh 
felt, that about two centuries since, in the Mogul time, the ere* of a ahip 
landed at a distance and stealing down the coast, attacked the temple, 
scaled tlie tower, and carried off the loadstone. The priests alarmed at 
this violation of the sanctity of the plac«^ removed the image ef the fprl 
with all his paraphernalia to P6ri, where they have ever smee remained, 
and from that date the temple became deserted and went rapidly to ruin. 
As above intimated, the origin of its dilapidation may obviously'he ascrib¬ 
ed either to an earthquake or to lightning, but many causes have concur¬ 
red to accelerate the progress of destmetioa. whan once a heginniiif hB«l 
‘been made. To say nothing of the efiects of weather on a deserted build¬ 
ing, and of the vegetation that always takes root under such circumstances, 
it is clear that much injury has beep done by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourbood, in forcing oat tbe iron clamps winch held the stones to get h er, 
for the sake of the meUl; and it ia well known that the fl U s ers of the 
Marhatta government actually beat down a part of die wails, to procure 
materials for building some insigmticant temples at Pfai. 

Abulfuzl's quaint, but lively and picturesque, description of the tem¬ 
ple of tbe Sun, is of course familiar to those who have perused the Ayiadlc- 
heri with atlentiou. Although however it affords a good general ideur of 
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Ae character of the building, it is strangely inaccurate in respect to mea* 
snrements, no less than in the description of the emblems and ornaments 
srhicli emliellish it. Without noticing its several errors in detail, I shall 
irst insert the description above alluded to, and then offer an account of the 
place as it appears to the visitor in the nineteenth century. 

The author of the A yin Acberi observes, (ride Gladwin's translation,) 
•* Near to JagannAth is tlie temple of the sun, m the erecting of which, was 
“ expended tlie whole revenue of Orissa tor twelve years. No one can 
“ behold this immense edifice without being struck with amazement. The 
wall which surrounds the whole is one hundred and fi.^ty cubits high 
" and nineteen cubits thick. There are tliree entrances to it. .\l tlie east- 
*'em gate there are two very fine figures if elephants, each with a man 
“upon bis trunk. To die west are two surprizing figures of horsemen 
“ completely armed, and o\er the northern gate are caned two lions who 
“ having killed two elephants, are sitting upon tiiem. In the front of the gate 
** it a pillar of black stone of an octagonal form fifty cubits high. There 
are nine flights of rteps, after ascending wiiirli, you come into an exteqs 
"sive enclosure where you discover a large denwe constructed of stone up- 
“ on which are carved the sun and stars and round them is a border where 
“are rejtreaented a variety of hutiinii figures, exprc'-sing the different pas- 
“ sions of the mind, some kneeling, otlicrs piostratcd «ith their faces up- 
“ on the eartlt, together With minstrels, and a number of strange and wonr 
“ derful aniiunls, such as never existed but in imagination. Tliis is said 
“ to he a work of 7.10 years antiquity. Raja Niirsiiigh Deo rijii^hed this 
" building, thereby erecting for himself a lasting moniinu'iit of fame. There 
“ are loventy-eight other temples belonging to this pagoda, six before the 
northern gate, and twenty-two without the enclosure, and they are all 
“reported to have performed miracles.” 

The wall which formed the outer enclosure may have measured about 
t5l> yards on a side; within this was a second enclosure having three en¬ 
trance# called the Aswa or horsg, the Masti or elephant, and the Siniut of 
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r.ion gat^ from the colossal figures of those animals, whi. l. surmounted 
the several side posts. The horses and elephants on the north and south 
have long since been precipitated from their buses, b„t the lions, or rather 
griffins, still retain the attitude and position assigned to them l.v Ahulf irl 
except that they are standing, instead of sitting, on tl.e bodies of elephants’ 
md have one paw lifted in the act of striking. Fronting tlic Si.ih gate] 
stood the beautiful polygonal coluuin, fanned of a single shaft of I,lack 
basalt. Mbich now adorns the entrance of the Puri temple. It supported, 
at that time, the appropriate emblem ofAnma, the charioteer of tlv sun.’ 
which has since given place to Hanuman, and measures about thirty-three 
feet in height, instead of fifty cubits. The accompanying drawing wiU 
give a better idea, than the most elaborate description, of its chaste appear- 
ance and elegant proportions. Khambahs or columns of a similar descrip, 
tion, though far inferior in point of style and execution, are frequently met 
with m fi ont of the more ancient temples of Orissa. They are well 
inown to the Hindu antiquary, under the name of “Java Stambhas or Pil- 

lars of Victory.” though what their precise use or object is. has not been 
explained. 


From the eastern gate of the inner enplosure, a flight of ruined steps leads 
to the only tolerably perfect part of the building now remaining, called the 
Jagraohan, or Antichamher of tl.e Sanctuary. N„ one, l erlainly. can be- 
liold die massive beams of iron and the prodigious blocks of stone Used in 
the construction of this edifice, without being struck uith amazement. 
Ibe ground pl.m is a square, measuring sixty feet on a side, or. ifwe i.ikein 
the four projecting door-ways, it sl.ould rather he called a cross The 
rise to a height of sixty feet, and have in some parts the «.,usual 
thSckness of twenty feet. They support a noble and c.no.isly constructed 
pyramidal roof, the stones composing uhicli overhang each oi’ r, in 
the manner of inverted stairs, until they approach near enough towards 
the summit to support iron beams laid across, on whicl. rests a prodigious 
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mass of solid masonry, forming the head-piece or crowning ornament. 
The slope measures about seventy-two feet, and perpendicular height, sixty- 
three or sixlj-four. The total altitude of the building, from the floor te 
the summit, is about, one hundrctl feet or a little more. 'The outside of the 
roof is divided into three tiers of .steps, formed by slabs projecting curiously 
from the body of the building, which are all bordered with a very fine pat¬ 
tern of elephants, birds, and various figures e-xecuted with considerable 
skill and sjtirit. Each of the terraces between the tiers, is decorated with 
statues, placed at intervals, nearly as large as life. On the two lower ones, 
are figures of nymphs and heavenly choristers, dancing and playing upon 
sundry instruments, but with countenances e.vpressing \ery little passion or 
feeling of any kind. The tliird story has the usual mythological animals, 
more nearly resembling lions than any thing else, which support on their 
shoulders the outer rim of the huge turban-shaped ornament on the top^ 
besides these, there is a four-headed statue over each of the door-wsys, the 
crowns and sceptres of which, mark them as intended to represent the ma¬ 
jesty of Brahma, 

Each face of the Jagmohan has a fine rectangular door-way, with a porch 
projecting considerably hcyoiul and lined with superb slabs of the grey indu¬ 
rated clilorite, many of which measure fifteen feet high by a breadth of six 
or eight feet. The architrave of the door-way, as well as the roof of the pas¬ 
sage leading to the interior, and an enormous mass of masonry resting upon 
it, aaa supported by nine iron beams, nearly a foot square by twelve or 
eighteen long, which are laid across the side ways in the most rude and 
inartificial manner. Tlie whole fabric is held togetlicr by clamps of the same 
metal, and there is no ajtpearance of any cement having been made use of. 

If the style of the black Pagoda betrays, in the rude and clumsy expedi¬ 
ents apparent in its construction, a p^mitive state of some of the arts, and 
« deficiency of arcliitectural skill, at the period of its erection, one cannot 
but wonder at the eaae with which the architects seem to have wielded 
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find managed the cumbersome masses of iron and stone, used for the work, 
in an age when so little aid was to be derived from any mechanical imeu- 
tions; and it must be allowed that there is an air of elegance, combined 
with massiveness, in the whole structure, which entitles it to no small share 
of admiration. There is much, however, about this remarkable building, 
which it is difficult either to describe or comi>rchend. The interior is fill¬ 
ed, to a height of several feet, with large blocks of stone, which seem to have 
fallen from above, and what purpose they answered, in their former situa¬ 
tion, is a matter of great doubt and discussion. Among'-t the heap are to 
be seen, two iron beams, measuring tw enly-one feet in length by about < ight 
inches square, absolutely crushed beneath a supeMncumbciit mass of stone, 
many of the blocks composing wbicli, measure fifteen and sixteen feet in 
length, by about six feet of dcptli and two or three of thickness. It seems pro¬ 
bable that they formed part of an inner or false roof, but neither is it easy 
to assign any precise place for such a ceiling, nor can one divine the motive 
or object of elevating such prodigious blocks of stone to a great height in 
the building, when lighter materials would have been so much better adapt¬ 
ed to the work. 

The exterior of the side walls, as of the roof, is loaded w ith a profusion of 
the richest sculptured ornanvents. A remarkably handsome cornice or bt^r- 
der occupies the upper pari, all round, for a depth of several feet. Below 
this, the surface is di\ idcd by another fine cornice, into two tiers of compart¬ 
ments, parted off into inches by clusters of pilasters, in each of which are 
placed figures of men and animals, resting on pedestals witli a sort of ca¬ 
nopy overhead. The human ligurcs are generally male and female, in the 
most lewd and obscene attitudes, frequently in the very act of sexual inter¬ 
course. Amongst the animals, the coniiuonest representation is that of a 
lion rampant, treading on an elephant or a prostrate human figure. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, the style and e.xccution of the larger figures, are rude and 
coarse, whilst the smaller ones display often much beauty ami grace, )>iit 
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it kliould be observed that the whole have suffered materially, from the cor« 
rosion or decomposition of the stone, of which the building is chiefly com¬ 
posed, viz. the coarse red granite of the province, which is singularly liable 
io decay, from exposure to the weather. 

The skill and labor of the best artists, seem to have been reserved for thd 
;finely polished slalw of chlorite, which line and decorate the outer faces of 
the door-ways. The wjiole of the sculpture on these figures, compriziQg 
Jnen and animals, foliage, and arabe.sqiie patterns, is executed with a de- 
;gree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which would stand a comparison with 
some of our best specimens of Gothic architectural ornament. Tlic work- 
.manship remains, too, as perfect, as if it bad just come from under the ctiis- 
sel of the sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness and durability of the 
stone. A triangular nicLc, over each door-way, was once filled v^ith a figure 
icut in alto relievo, emblematic of the dcity.of the place, being tliat of a youth 
in a sitting posture, holding in each band a stalk of tlie true Lotus or Ne- 
lurabium speciosum, the expanded flowers of which are .tmned towards 
him. Each architrave has, as uaual, the iVava Craha, or nine brahminical 
p'rnets, very finely sculptured in alto relievo. Five of them are well pro¬ 
portioned figures of men. with mild and pleasing countenances, crowned 
with high pointed caps and seated cross-legged on the Padma(Nelumbium 
speciosum), engaged in religious meditation—one hand bears a vessel of 
water, and the fingers of the other are counting over the lieads of a rosary, 
which hangs suspended. Tlie form of the planet which presides over 
Thursday, (Vriliaspati or Ju|iiter,) is distinguished from the others by a 
flowing majestic beard. Friday, or Venus, is a youthful female, with a plump 
well rounded figure, Ketn, the descending node, is a triton wlnnsc body 
fnds in tlie tail 6f a fish or dragon ; and Kahn, or the ascending node, a 
fnonster, all head and shoulders, wjtli a grinning grotesque countenance, 
frizly hair dressed like a full blown wig, and one immense canine tooth pro¬ 
jecting from the upper jaw ; in one hand he bolds a hatchet, and ill the other 
n fragment o! the moon. Tliese are doubtless the “ sun and stars’" menli- 
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•ened by the wthor of the Ayin Acberi. Why they occupy, so uniformly; 
It position over the door-way of every temple in Orissa, sacred to whatever 
4eity, 1 have never been able to learn. 

The walls of the interior are, as usual witli Hindu temples, entirely plain 
and devoid of ornament, but each of the-ifrojccting steps in the square py« 
ramidal roof, has been curiously rounded, and formed into a sort of cornice, 
wjiicli gives a slight finish to that part of the building. 

From the fragment remaining of the great tower, it would seem to have 
been covered with rich and varied sculptured ornament, in the style of 
the Bhubaneswer temple. Like all edifices of th^ kind, too, it had evidently 
an inner false roof, of pyramidal shape, formed of the inverted stairs used 
i)y the old architects of the province, as a substitute for the arch. 

The Birjai or Parhati klietr, comprizes the country which stretchc.s for 
five cos around the village of .Idjipur (Yijyapura) on the banks of the By- 
tarini, as a centre. Tl«e sanctity of tlie place is, as usual, founded on a va¬ 
riety of fanciful notions and wdd traditions, which it would be tedious to 
detail at any length. In tlie first place, its name, the “ City oi .Sacrifice," is 
derived from the circumstance of Brahma having performed here, in ancient 
days, the great sacrifice called ilic Das Aswamed'h, at the ghat so called, 
to which all the gods and goddesses were invited. Amongst others, Gangaji 
was prevailed on to attend, and has since fiow'ed Uiroiigh the disiiici in the 
sacred form of the Bytarini, which, descending to the infernal regions by 
an opening near Jajipur, becomes there the Styx of Uie Hindu Tiirtarus. 
At this same sacrifice, a particulai’ly holy form of Durgf, or P4rvati, 
sprung up from the altar on which the burnt-offermg was laid, and adoidcd 
the title of Biri4, whence the name of the khetr; from her, again, issued tha 
eight Chaudis, or repreHentalives of the Sadi of Mahiiclcia; and their ap¬ 
pearance was followed by that of the eight 5auibliiis, or lords of the Linga, 
who with their dependent lin^as amounting in all to bo less than a c.orc. 
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are stationed at difTerent points, over the whole khetr, to guard it from the 
intrusion of Asurs, Rdkshases, and other malignant demons. The titles of 
the female energies above noticed are K6tii Vdsini, Siddheswari, Nibakhi, 
Uttareswari, Bhagavati, Kotavi, and Bhimaki; those of the males Trilocha- 
na, Someswara, Trilokeswara, Pranaveswara, Isfmeswara, Akandeswara, 
Agniswara, and Siddliiswara, wljich the learned reader may compare with 
the epithets of the same divinities who protect and sanctify the Bishen Khetr. 

Besides the aforementioned claims to veneration, J;iji|Hir is farther es¬ 
teemed, from its being supposed to rest on the navel of the tremendous 
giant or demon, called the Gaya Asur, who was overthrown by Vishnu. 
Such waL his bulk, that, when stretched on the ground, bis head rested at 
6«ya, his navel (nibhi) at this place, and his feet at a spot near Rajamendri. 
There is a very sacred well or pit within the enclosure of one of the Jiji- 
pur temples, called the Gaya IN ftbhi or Bamphi, which is fabled to reach 
to the navel of the monster, and into it the Hindu pilgrims tlirow the Pinda, 
or cake of rice and sweetmeats, whieli is offered, at particular conjunctions, 
as an expiation for the sins of their ancestors. The priests and inliabitants 
of J^jipur insist, that in 1021, a sudden rise of water took place in the well, 
which forced up the accumulated mass of sour rice cakes that had been 
there fermenting fur months or years, and deluged the whole area of the 
temple with the filth. The occurrence was regarded both as a miracle, and 
as the forerunner of some great calamity. 

The numerous stone temples on both sides of the Bytarini, executed 
■mostly in a very respectable style of architecture, bespeak the ancient im¬ 
portance of the place; and history informs us that it was formerly one of 
the capitals of the Orissan monarcliy. The Rajas of the Kesari dynasty 
held here their Court occasionally, as well as those of the Ganga Vansa 
line, and the remains of their Nour, or palace, at present an undefinable heap 
of ruin, are still shewn. The Musselman writers seem sometimes to men¬ 
tion Jhjipur as a separate principality, in the time of the Ganga Bans Ra- 
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jas, 1)111 1 can discorer no ground whatever for such a territorial division. 
Mohannned Taki Khan, tlie Deputy of Shujaa Klian Nazir of Bengal, held 
fais Court at J^jipur, and built a tine jialace and mosque on the banks of the 
Bytariui, early in the last century, out of the materials of some dilapidated 
Hindu temple, the sculptured ornaments of which may be still obsen ed in 
many parts of the walls. His palace, again, has been in great jiart des¬ 
troyed by the officers of the present goveruiucnt, to obtain materials fgr the 
construction of public works in the neighbourhood. 

Tlje environs of Jfij tpiir, present much to interest the curious, in its tem¬ 
ples, khambas or columns in various styles., and fine remains of statuary. 
On one of the |>illars, an inscription has been discovered, which is said to 
be of the same character exactly as that on the brow of the Khandigia 
cavern of Khfirda. The most eminently curious objects of the place how¬ 
ever, are, the images of certain Hindu goddesses, carved in stone, which 
1 shall now more particularly describe. 

At the back of a high terrace supporting the cenotaph of Syyed Bokha- 
hi, a Musselman saint, three colossal statues of the Hindu divinities, are 
shown. They lie with their heels uppermost, on a heap of rubbish, in pre¬ 
cisely tlio same position apparently that they assnnieil, when tumbled from 
their thrones above, by the Musselman conquerors of the province, who des¬ 
troyed a celebrated temple at the spot, and fiirlher desecrated it, by erect¬ 
ing on its ruins, a shrine and mosque of their own worship. Tlie 
images are cut in alto relievo, out of enormous blocks of tlie indurated 
Mogni, or chlorite slate rock, and measure about ten feel in length. They 
represent Kfdi, Vtirtibi the female energy of Vishnu, in the Vai filia or Boar 
Avatar, and Indrtini the lady of Indra. and though the ml jeets are gro¬ 
tesque, the execution is distinguished by a degree of ficeJoiit, skill and pro¬ 
priety, quite unusual in the works of Hindu sculptors. The first is a dis- 
{(OBting, but faithful repi esentation of a ghastly figure, nearly » skeleton, 
toith ma^y of the muscles and arteries eiipo^ed to view, invested with the 
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distinsraishing marks and attiil)utes of the goddess K41t. She is scatsd 
on n car, or vfihana, supported by a kneeling diminutive figure of Mahfi' 
deva. The second has a hoar’s licad, and a liuge pot belly, liketiiatnf GiC* 
nesa, and rests on a buffalo. The third is a well proportioned femalefigur^ 
seated on ui elephant, the animal consecrated by the Hindu Mythologf 
to Indra, the lord of tlie Deotas. 

On the banks of tlie river, one meets with a sort of raised gallery, filled 
with mythological sculptures, amongst which, seven large colossal figures 
of the female divinities called the M&tris, areparlieulai ly remarkable. They 
are said to have been recovered, lately, out of the saiiii of the river—where 
they Were tossed by the Moguls on their shrines being destroyed—by a 
mah^jnn of Cuttack, who built the edifice in which they are now deposited. 
They differ little in st>le and dimensions, from those above described, but 
appear to be col out of blocks of basalt, or greenstone, instead of chlorite 
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shist. They are styled respectively K6U, Indrtini, Caum^rt, Rudrfini, 
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Varfihini, Vaishnavi, and Yama Matri. The figure of Kiili is sculp* 
tured in a very spirited manner; she is represented with an axe in one 
hand, and a cun full of blood in the otlier, dancing in an infuriated attitude, 
after the destruction of the giant Bakta Vija, and trampling uiironseiously 
on her husband Msihfideo. who, as the fable runs, had thrown himself at her 
feet, to solicit her to desi.st from those violent movements, which were shak¬ 
ing the whole world. That of Jam M/itri, the “ mother of Yama, ’is also a 
very striking ami remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form is that of a hi¬ 
deous decrepid old woman, seated on a pedestal, quite naked, with a coun¬ 
tenance alike expressive of extreme age, and that sourness of disposition 
which has rendered her proverbial as a scold. There are likewise fine re¬ 
presentations in this mytliological gallery, of the Narasinitu Avatar, andtiif 
Giant R&vana, with his hundred heads and arms. 

Under the head of Civil Architecture I shall, in conclusion mention th# 
Bridges of Orissa, which me certainly the most creditable, though not th# 
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IBOBt magnificent, montiments remaining of its indigenous prinoea.* Manf 
of these works arc to -be ibuad in different parts oi the province, stiH in ex'* 
cellent state of preservation. The principal bridges which 1 liave seen, are, 
that between Sinileah and Soro, of fourteenu&lehs or channels; the Athareh 
or eighteen naleh bridge, at Pfiri;the Clifir nAleh, in the sameneiglibour- 
hood; the bridge at Delang, and another over the L>y a, between Kbfirda and 
Piole; They are generally termed indifierently by foreigners, Mogul and 
Maibuta bridges, but the latter race during their unsettled and disturbed 
geverament in Cuttack, certainly never constructed works «f «• iwefol aak 
durable a character, and besides the fact that the l»ist(»ry of some of tlie 
principal ones is well known, it is quite obvious from a consideratioa of 
their style and architectural ornaments, that they are of pure Hindu origin, 
and heloi.g to an age ignorant of the use of the arch. A short dascriptioB 
ot the Ath&reh nkleh bridge at Pfiri. will serve, to illustrate sufficiently this 
part of the sutyect. Jt was built of a ferrugittoae colored steae, probabl]' 
the iron clay, early in the fourteenth century, by Raja Kahir Narsiuh Deo, 
the suceesMor of Langora Narsinh l)eo m)io completed ilie black Pagoda. 
The Hindus, being ignorant how to turn an arch, substituted in lieu of it the 
method, often adver ed to above, of laying hori/ontal tiers of stones on the 
piers, the ope proj citing slightly beyond theotlier in the manner of invert¬ 
ed stairs, until they approach near enough at top, to sustain a key stone or 
cross beam ; a feature so remarkable in Hindu art hitectiire, that it seems 
strange it should not have been hitherto jiarlicularly noticed, in any des¬ 
cription of the aiititjuities of the country. The bridge ha.s eighteen iiiilehs or 
passages for the water, each roofed in the way described. Its total length 
is 290 feet, and height of the central passage eighteen feet, and its breadth 
fourteen ditto; of the smallest ones, at each extremity, thirteen and seven 
respectively ; and tlie thickness of the piers, which have been judiciouBljr 

* Mr. J. OraBt in hia HuUuienl Anai;tte calif tXcai, I know not whx Iba “ wratched edifieea ofniatia 
laiJsea.” 
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rounded on the side oppnfied to the current, eight and six feet: the hdghA 
of the parapet, 'vrhk'b is a modern addition, is six feet. 

Qf the other native buildings of the province little need be said. The 
st(Hie rivetroent at Cuttack, a work of magnitude and iiidispensible utility, 
B probably of Mogul origin, built in imitation of a more ancient one, tne 
remains of which are still to be seen. Fort Barabuti has been described 
In speaking of the modern capital. The ruins extant of the old palaces of 
the Rajas, at Cuttack, Choudwar, J^tjpur, and Bhubaneswer, are mere 
Bfaapei<>ss masses of stone and mounds of earth, which it would be fruitless 
to attempt any detailed account of. The ancient f()rtre.ss of Sarengerh, on the 
south bank of the Kajhri, opposite to Cuttack, is remarkable for the great 
distance to which its works may be traced, but no portion of it remains 
habitable, and a modem killah, of the Mnsselman time, occupies the site 
of the citadel and paiacc of the first of the Ganga Vansa Rajas. 



